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THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 

^lie foUowtng Enirlish v«rfHa of this tlngulaiiy 
-trild ballad was published in the London Fortign Quar- 
lariy Re^w in 1829, and was said to have been written 
hf a young HuBgariin poet by the name of Sedlltz. 

It is a second tianslaiion, having been traoslated into 
French, and then into English. Of course much of its 
•original foroe and vividness is probably lost. But still 
the reader of taste, wiH agree with the editor of the 
(Quarterly, who coniiders it " one of the most remark- 
able ballads of modem times." 

A abort history of the introduction of the ballad into 
F.aoce, may be interesting. Two French Poets, Mery 
:*nd Barthelemy, who, according to the editor of the 
Qjurterly, wrote in partnership, sent presentation copies 
of ih.ir " Nspoleon in Egypt," to some of the dispersed 
members of Napoleon's family, which, they say, was 
acknowledged *' with august commendsiion, in letters 
written by hands thai had once signed decrees." Thus 
enconragt^, one of them proceeded to Vienna, to pre* 
sent a copy in person to Napoleon's son. But on his 
arrival, he was neither permitted to present his poem, 
sor allowed so much as sn introduction. Ho, how- 
ever, got sight of the young Nspoleon at the theatre, 
«ai witcheJ hioi with peculiar emdtions, during the 
•evening, as lie aat in an opposite box. His reflections 
while sitting in the theatre at Vienns, furnished mstter 
fat soother poem, which was published in a pamphlet 
on his return to Paris, and among the notes in the 
pamphlet, appeared a French version of the following 
iMiKad, which he said had been furnished him at Vienna 
Jbf th i author. Whdthar this statement is correct, or 
whether it was the production of some Frenchmau of 
Tovolutionary feelings, msy admit of some doubt. 

The pamphlet was seized by government on its first 
-appearance, and a prosecution commenced against the 
author, printer, and two publishers, on the charges of 
"** attacks sgalnst the royal dignity, and the rights of 
the throne, which the king derives from his birth, and 
of provocation to overthrow the legitimate monarchy." 
Mr. Barthelemy defended himself at the trial in a poem 
recited from memory. He was sentenced to a fine of 
one thousand francs and thre^ months impiisonroent. 
The p\\nter was fined twenty five francs, and the pub- 
tiihors were acquitted. 

THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 

M aMatfbt fVom his gmwe, 

TlM dranoier woke and rose. 
And Iwating load the dram. 

Forth on his round he goes. 

SlifrNl by hlsfiivhless arrofl^ 

The dnwi-eticks patly fall, 
He tieots the loud retreat, 

Revellic, and roll-call. 

-Bo slraofely rolls that dnua, 

80 deep It echoes round ! 
Old voldiers In their gmves. 
To life^ Mart at the sound. 

3oih Ibey in farthest noctli, 

8ii(r in the ice that lay, 
And who, too wami, repose 

Beneath Italian clay ; 

Bdew ihe bmmI of If He, 
And *nealh Arabian sand 
VoL.n.— Nohl. 



ThHr barinl place they quit, 
And soon to arms they stand. 

And ataridrtlfht, IWias his gravi^ 

Tha tnuapeiar arose ; 
And, OHmnted on his horse, 

A load shrill Mast he Mows. 



On ai 

The cavalry ora sssa. 
Old sqaadroos erst renoara'd, 
Gory and gash'd, I ween. 

Beneath tlie ensqoe their Msnched 

Smile fpim, and prood tlMlr air. 
Ash) their bony lunds 

Their long Sharp swonis they bear. 
• 
And M ntdnifht, ftom his tomb, 

The chief swoke and rose; 
And followed by fats stad; 

With slow steps on he goes. 

A nttle bat he wears, 
A cost qnite plain has he, 

A little swoid for srms, 
At his leftside hai^ free. 

0*er the vast plain the nnxm 

A paly lastre thfRw: 
Tbe-man with the lltUe hat 

The troops goes to review. 

The rsnks present their srms. 
Beep roll the drmns the while, 

9(ecnver1ng then, the troops 
Belbre the Chief defile. 

Csptsins and |ten*rals roond 

In circle forro'd sppear ; 
The Chief to the first a word 

Then whispers in his ear. 

The word goes round the rank% 
Resounds along the Seine; 

That word they give le— PaANCS, 
The answer BAiimHBi.aMB. 

*Tls there, at midnight hour. 
The grand review, they say, 

b by dead Casar held. 
In the Champs- Elysees 



JERRY OUTTRIDOE»S REFORMATION. 

OB AM IDLSa*S NATUBK CBAMOBD. 
ST 8BBA SMITH. 

On, for " the good old days of Adam and Eve f 
when vagabond idlers were not ; or the good old dsys 
of the pilgrim fathers of New England, when they 
were sultsWy rewarded 1 That they could jiot bida 
those days, there is extant the following testimony. 
In the early- court records of thst portion of the old 
Bay State called the District of Maine, in the year 
1656, we have the following entry of a preaentment by 
a grand jury : 

" We present Jerry Guttildge for an idle person, and 
not providing for his family, and for giving reproachful 
language to Mr. Nat. Frier, when he reproved him for 
his idleness. 

" The court, for his offence, adjudges the delinquent 
to have twenty lashes on his back, and to biing securi- 
ty to the court, to be of better behaviour, in pzoviding 
for his family." 
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The whole history of this afrulr, thus faiatly shadow- 
ed forth in these few lines, has recently come to light, 
and b now pablished, for the benefit of the world, as 
liereafter followeth. 



" What shall we have for dinner, Mr. Guttridge?" 
•aid the wife of Jerry Outtridge, in a sad, desponding 
tone, as her husband came into their log hovel, from a 
neighboring grog-shop about twelve o'clock on a hot 
July day. 

"O, pick up something," said Jerry, "and I wish 
you would be spry and get It ready, for I'm hungry 
DOW, and I want to go back to the shop; for Sam Wil- 
lard and Seth Harmon are coming over, by an* by to 
swap horses, and tliey'U want me to ride 'em. Come, 
•tir round ; I can't wait." 

** We hiven't got anything at all in the house to 
eat," said Mrs. Outtrldge. " What shall I get T* 

" Well cook something," said Jerry ; " no matter 
what it b." 

" But, Mr. Outtrldge, we haven't got the least thing 
in the house to cook." 

^* Well, well, pick up mfmethmg^* said Jerry, ratlier 
snappbhiy, " for I'm in a hurry." 

**I can't make victuals out of nothing," said the 
wife ; " if you'll only bring any thing in the world in- 
to the house to cook, I'll cook it. But I tell you we 
haven't got a mouthful of meat in the house, nor a 
mouthful of bread, nor a speck of meal ; anil the last 
potatoes we had in tlie house, we ate for breakfast ; and 
you know we didn't have more than half enough for 
breakfast, neither." 

" Well, what have you been doing all thb forenoon," 
said Jerry, "that you haven't picked up something? 
Why didn't you go over to Mr. Whitman's and borrow 
some meal 7" 

"Because," said Mrs. Outtrldge, "we've borrowed 
meal there three times, that is n't returned yet ; and I 
was ashamed to go again, till that was paid. And be- 
side, the baby's cried so, Fve had to 'tend him the 
whole forenoon, and couldn't go out." 

**Then you a* n't a-goin' to give us any dinner, are 
youT' said Jerry, with a reproachful tone and look. 
** I pity the man that has a helpless, shiftless wife ; 
he has a hard row to hoe. What's become of that fish 
I brought in yesterday 7" 

" Why, Mr. Outtrldge," said the wife, with tears in 
her eyes, " you and the children ate that fish for your 
supper last night I never tasted a morsel of it, and 
haven't tasted any thing but potatoes these two days; 
and I'm so faint now, I can hardly stand." 

"Always a-grumblin'," said Jerry; "I can't never 
come into the house, but what I must hear a fuss 
about something or other. What's thb boy snivelling 
about 1" he continued, turning to little Bobby, his 
oldest boy, a little ragged, dirty-faced, sickly-looking 
thing, about six years old ; at the same time ^ving the 
child a box on the ear, which laid him his length on 
the floor. " Now shet up I" said Jerry, " or I'll lam 
yon to be crying about all day ibr nothing." 

The tears rolled afresh down the cheeks of Mrs. 
Outtrldge ; she sighed heavily as she raised the child 
from the floor, and seated him on a bench on the op- 
porite side of the room. 

"Whatb Bob crying about 1" said Jerry fretfully, 

."Why, Mr. Outtrldge," said his wife, sinking upon 
the bench beside her little boy, and wiping his tears 
with her apron, " the poor child has been crying for a 
piece of bread these two hours. He's ate nothin' to- 



day, but one potato, and I s'pose the poor thing b half 
starved." 

At this moment their neighbor, Mr. Nat Frier, a 
substantial farmer, and a worthy man made hb ap- 
pearance at the door; and as it wfs wide open, he 
walked in and took i^ seat. He knew the destitute 
condition of Guttridge's family, and had often relieved 
their dbtresaes. Hb visit at the present time was 
partly an errand of charity; for, being in want oC 
some exnra labor it hb haying-field that afternoon, 
and knowing that Jerry was doing nothing, while his 
family was starving, he thought he would endeavor 
to get him to work for him, and pay him In provisions. 

Jerry seated himself rather sullenly on a broken- 
backed chair, the only sound one in the house being 
occupied by Mr. Frier, toward whom he cast sundry 
gruff* looks and surly glances. The truth was Jerry 
had not received the visits of his neighbors, of late 
years, with a very gracious welcome. He regarded' 
them rather as spies, who came to search out the na- 
kedness of the land, than as neighborly visitors, call- 
ing to exchange (Vlendly salutations. He said not a* 
word ; and the first address of Mr. Frier was to little 
Bobby. 

"What's the matter with little Bobby 1" said he, in 
a gentle tone ; " come, my little fellow, coqie here and 
tell me what* s the matter." 

" Go, run, Bobby ; go and see Mr. Frier," said the 
mother, slightly pushing him forward with her hand. 

The boy, with one finger in hie mouth, and the tears' 
still rolling over his dirty face, edged along side-ways 
up to Mr. Frier, who took him in hb lap, and asked 
him agiin what was the matter. 

" I want a piece of bread !" said Bobby. 

" And wont your mother give you some T* said Mn. 
Frier, tenderly. 

" She ha'n't got none," replied Bobby, "nor 'tatcrs 
too." Mrs. Guttridge's tears told the rest of the 
story. The worthy farmer knew they were entirely 
out of provisions again, and he forebore to ask any far- 
ther questions; but told Bobby if he would go over to 
his house, he would give him something to eat. Then 
turning to Jerry, aaid he : 

"Neighbor Outtrldge, I've got four tons of hay 
down, that needs to g) in thb afternoon, for it looks as 
if we should have rain by to-morrow; and I've come 
over to see if I can get you to go and help me. If' 
you'll go this afternoon, and assbt me to get it in, I'll 
give you a bushel of meal, or a half bushel of meal 
and a bushel of potatoes, and two pounds of pork." 

"I can't go," said Jeny ; " I've got something else 
to do." 

"O, well," said Mr. Frier, "if you've got any things 
else to do, that will be more profitable, I'm glad of it,, 
for there's enough hands that I can get ; only I thought 
you might like to go, bein' you was scant of provi- 
sions." 

" Do pray go, Mr. Outtrldge f said his wife with a 
beseeching look, " for you are only going over to the 
shop to ride them horses, and that wont do no good ; 
you'll only spend all the afternoon for nothin', and 
then we shall have to go to bed without our supper, 
again. Do pray go, Mr. Gutttidge, do 1" 

"I wish you would hold your everlasting cbckl*^ 
said Jerry; "you are always full of complainings^ 
It's got to be a fine time of day, if the women are a- 
goln' to rule the toast. I thail go over and ride them 
horses, and it's no business to you nor nobody else;. 
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«ul if yo« tie loo hay to get jrour own tii|>per, you 
nay go without it ; that's bH I'to got to say.'* 

With thai he aimed for the door, when Mr. Frier ad- 
draased him aa foUowa : 

"Now I muat say, neighbor Guttridge, if you are 
going to spend the afternoon over to the shop, to ride 
horses for them joclceys, and leave your family with- 
out provisions, when you have a good chance to 'arn 
enough this afternoon to last them nigh about a week, 
I must say, neighbor Guttridge, that I tliink you are 
not in the way of your duty." 

tJpon this, Jerry whirled round, and looked Mr. Frier 
full in the Ace, " giinning horribly a ghastly smile,** 
ftod said he : 

'*Ton old, miaerable, dirty, meddling vagabond! 
you are a scoundrel, and a scape-gallows, and an in- 
fernal small piece of a man, / think ! I've as good s 
mind to kick you out of doors, as ever I had to eat ! 
Who made you a master over me, to be telling me 
what's my duty 1 Yon better go home, and take care 
of your own bists, and let your neighbors* alone T* 

Mr. Frier sat and looked Jerry calmly in the face, 
without uttering a syllable; while he, having blown 
liis Mast, marched out of doors, and steered directly 
for the grog-shop, leaving his wife to " pick up some- 
thing,'* if she could, to keep herself and children from 
absolute starvation." 

Mr. Frier was a benevolent man, and a christian, 
and in the true apirit of Christianity he alwaya aought 
toiaJieve distress, wherever lie found it. He was en- 
dewad, too, with a good share of plain common sense, 
and knew something of human nature ; and as he waa 
well aware that Mrs. Guttridge really loved her hus- 
band, notwithstanding his idle habits, and cold, brutal 
treatment to his family, he ibrebore to remark upon 
the aoene which had just past; but telling the afflic- 
tad woman he would sand her something to eat, he 
took littie Bobby by the hand, and led him liome. 
A pJate of victuals was set before the ctiild, who de^ 
▼Ottied it with a greediness that was piteous to behold. 

"Poor cre'turl" said Mrs. Frier; "why, he'a half 
starved ! Betsey, bring him a diah of bread-and-rallk ; 
that will aet the bast on liis poor, empty, atarved 



Betsey nm and got the bowl of bread-and-nilk, and, 
ttule Bobhy'a hand aoon began to move from the diah 
to his raoath, with a motion as steady snd rapid as the 
peadolam of a cfock. The whole feroBy atood and 
loaked oo, with p&ly and saiprixe, until lie had finished 
Ills oieal, or rather antil he had eaten aa much aa they 
darad allow him to eat at onoe t for although he had 
devoured a large plate of meat and vegetablea, and two 
diabea of bread-and-miik, his appetite aeemed as mren- 
oos as when he first began ; aiid he atill, like the mc- 
UMiable Oliver Twiar, " aaked for more." 

While Bobby had been eating, Mr. Frier had been 
relailog to his family the eventa which had oecurrod 
at Guttiidfe's houae, and the atarving condition of the 
Inmates; and it was at once agreed, that aomething 
ahaold be aent over immediately t for they all said 
** Mrs. Guttridge was a clever woman, and it was a 
ahame that she should be left to sofier so." 

Acoordingiy, a basket was filled with bread, a jng of 
milk, and aome meat and vegetables, ready cooked, 
wWeh had been lafk from their dlmier ; and Betaey ran 
and btoaglu a pio, made from their last year'a dried 
pMipfcinaj aad atkod her mother U ahe might not put 



that in, " so the poor starving cre'turs might have a 
little taste of something that was good." 

"Yes," said her mother, " and put in a bit of cheese 
with it; I do n't think we shall beany the pooler for lit 
for " he that giveth to the poor, lendath to the Lord.'* 

" Yea, yea," aaid Mr. Frier, " and I guess you may 
aa well put in a little diied pumpkin ; ahe can atew it 
up for the little onea, and it'll be good for^em. We'va 
got a plenty of green stuff a-growin, to last till pump- 
kins come again." So a quantity of dried pumpkin was 
alao packed in the baAet, and the pie laid on top, and 
George was despatched, in company with little Bobby, 
to carry it over. 

Mr. Frier's benevolent feelings had become highly 
excited. He forgot his four tons of hay, and eat down 
to consult with his wife sbout what could be done for 
the Ghirtridge family. Something must be done soon ; 
he waa not able to support them all the time ; and if 
they were left alone much longer, they would starve. 
He told his wife he " had a good mind to go and enter 
a complaint to the grand jury ag'in* Jerry, for a lasy, 
idle person, that did n't provide for his family. The 
court aeta at Saco to-morrow, and don't you tliiak, 
wife, I had better go and do it T* 

Hia wife thought he had better go over firat and talk 
with Mrs. Guttridge about it ; and If ahe waa willing, 
he had better do it. Mr. Filer aaid, he " could go over 
and talk with her, but he did't think it would be 
the least use, for ahe loved Jerry, ugly aa he was, and 
he didn't believe ahe would be wlUng to have him 
puniahed by the court." 

However, after due conanltatlon, he concluded to go 
over aid have a talk with Mrs. Guttridge about tlia 
matter. Accordingly he took his hat, and walked over. 
He found the door open, as usual, and walked in with- 
out ceremony. Here he beheld the whole family, in- 
cluding Jerry himael^ aeated at their little pine table, 
doing ample justice to the basket of provisions which he 
had just before sent them. He observed the pie had 
been cut into pieces, and one half of It, and he thought 
rather the largest half, was laid on Jerry's plate, tha 
rest being cut up into small bits, and divided among 
the childreiL Mra. Guttridge had reserved none to 
herself, except a small apoonful Of the soft part with 
which she was trying to feed the baby. The other 
eatables seemed to be distributed very much in tho 
same proportion. 

Mr. Frier waa a cool, considerate man, whose paa- 
sions were always under the most perfect control ; but 
he always confessed, for years afterward, " that for a 
minute or two, he thought he felt a little aomething 
Hke anger rising up in his stomach !** 

He sat and looked on, until they had finished their 
meal, and Jerry had eaten bread, and meat, and vege- 
tal)les, enough for two common men's dinner, and 
swallowed his half of the pie, and a large slice of cheese, 
by way of dessert ; and then rose, took his hat, and, 
without saying a word, marched deliberately out of the 
house, direedng his course sgain to the grog-shop. 

Mr. Frier now broached the subject of his errand to 
Mrp. Guttridge. He told her the neighbors could not 
afford to support her family much longer, and unleaa 
her husband went to work, he did n't see but they 
would have to starve. 

Mrs. Guttridge began to cry. She said " she did n*t 
know what they should do ; she had talked as long as 
talking would do any good; but somehow, "Mr. Gut- 
tridge did n't seem to love to work. She believed it 
waa n't his nattu' to watfc." 
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"Well, Mrs. Oiittiidge, do you betteve die eciip- 
tures?" said Mr. Ftier, •olanmly. 

"I'msore Tdo," aaid Mrs. Oottri^ ; "I bdieve 
laiUiiereifllntlieBible.'* 

*' Afid do n't you know," said Mr. Prior, the BiUe 
eays, ** He that will not work, neither shaU he eatT' 

" I know there's somethiog in the Bible like that," 
•aid Mrs. Oattiidge, with a very setioos look. 

"Them do you think it right," added Mr. Frier, 
" when your neighbors aend you in a basket of pro- 
visions, do you think it right, that Mr. Onttridge, who 
wont work and ^am a mouthful luaisdf, should sit 
down and eat more than all the rest of you, and pick 
poi the best part of it, too?" 

"Well, I do n't s'pose it 's righ^" said Mrs. Out- 
fridge, thoughtfully i " but somehow, Mr. Outtridge is 
so hearty, it seems as if he would ttini away, if he did 
to't have more than the rest of us to eat." 

" Wen, are you willing to go on in this way," con- 
tinued Mr. F.ier, "in open Tiolation of the sciiptures, 
Mid keep yourself and children efery day in danger of 
•tarving 7" 

"What can I do, Mr. Frier?" said Mrs. Outtridge, 
bursting into a flood of tears ; " I 'to talked, and it 's 
lio use; Mr. Outlridge wont work ; it do n't seem to 
be in him. May be if you should talk to him, Mr. 
Frier, he might do better." 

" No that would be no use,* said Mr. Frier. " When 
I was over here before, you see how he took if, jest 
because I spoke to him about going over to the shop, 
when he ought to be to work, to get something for his 
fiimily to eat; you see how mad ho was, and how pro- 
▼oking he talked to me. It 's no use for me fo say 
anything to him ; but I think, Mrs Outtridge, if some- 
body should complain to the grand jury about him^ 
the court would make him go to work. And if you 
•re wiHing for it, I think I should feel it my duty to go 
and complain of him." 

" Well, I do n't know but It would be best,'* said 
Mrs. Outtfidge, "snd if you think it would make him 
go to work, I 'm willing you should. When will the 
court sit 7" 

" To-morpow," said Mr. Frier; " and I 'II give up all 
dther business, and go and attend to it." 

"But what will the court do to him, Mr. Frier?" 
•aid Mrs. Outtridge. 

" Well, I do n't know, said Mr. Frier " but I expect 
they '11 punidh him ; and I know they 'II make him go 
to work." 

" Punish him 1" exclaimed Mrs. Outtridge, with a 
troubled air. " Seems to me I do n' t want to have him 
punished. But do you tliink, Mr. Frier, they will hurt 
him any?" 

" WeU, I think it's likely," said Mr. Frier, "they 
will hurt him some ; but you must remember, Mi«. 
Guttiidge, it is better once to smart than always to 
ache. Remember, too, you 'U be out of provlatons 
agein by to-morrow. Your neighbors can't support 
your family all the time ; and if your husband don't go 
to work, you '11 be starving again. 

"Ob dear!— well, 1 don't know!" said Mrs. Out 
tiidge, with tears in her eyes^ " You may do jest as you 
think best about it, Mr. Frier; that is, if you do n*l 
think they '11 hurt him much." 

Mr. Frier returned home ; bat the afternoon was so far 
spent, that he was able to get in only one ton of his 
hay, leaving the other three tons out, to take the chance 
of the weather. He and his wife ^peat the eveoiog in 



diseuasing what courae it was best to pursue with m* 
gard to the complaint against Mr. Quttiidfe} but nol- 
withstandjng his wife was decidedly in iavor of his going 
the next morning and entering the compl^nt, aiooa 
Mrs. Outtridge had consented, yet Mr. Filer was un- 
decided. He did not like to do it; Mr. Outtridge was 
a neighbor, and it was an unpleasant business^ But 
when he arose the next morning, looked out, and be- 
held his three tons of hay drenched with a heavy rain* 
and a prospect of a continued storm, be was not iopg 
in making up his mind. 

" Here," said he, " I spent a good part of the day, 
yeaterday, in looking after Outuidge's family, to keep 
them from starving ; and now, by his means, I 've nigh 
about as good as lost three tons of hay. I do n't think 
it 's my duty to put up with it sny longer." 

Accordingly, as soon as breakfast was over, Mr. 
Flier was out, pattering along in the mud and rain, 
with bis old grest-coat thrown over his shoulders, the 
sleeves flspping loosely down by his side, and his 
drooping hat twisted awry, wending his way to court, 
to appear before the grand jury. 

"Well, Mr. Flier, what do you want?" asked the 
foreman, as the complainant entered the room. 

" I come to complain of Jerry Outtiidge to the grand 
jury," replied Mr. Fiier, Ukiog off his hat, and sha- 
king the rain from ofl'it. 

"Why, what has Jerry Outtridge doneT' said the 
foreman. " I did n't think he had Hfe enough to do 
anything worth complaining of to the grand jury." 

" It 's because he has n*t got life enough to do any- 
thing," said Mr. Frier, " that I 've come to comptata 
of him. The fact is, Mr. Foreman, he 's a laxy, WIe 
fellow, and wont work, nor provide nothin* for his 
family to eat ; and they 've been half starving tMs long 
time; and the neighbors have had to keep sending in 
something, all the time, to keep 'em alive," • 

" But," said the foreman, "Jerry's a peaceable kind 
of a chap, Mr. Frier; has anybody ever talked to Mm 
about It, in a neighborly way, and advised him to do 
differently? And may be he has no chance to work, 
where he could get anything for it." 

" I am sorry to say," replied Mr. Frier, '* that he 's 
been talked to a good deal, and It do n't do no good t 
and I tried hard to get him to work for me, yesterday 
aflemooB, and ofierod td give him victuals enough to 
last his foniiy 'most a week, but I could n't get Um 
to, and he went off to the grog-shop, to see some joc- 
keys swap horses. And when I told him, cahnly, I did 
n't think he was in the way of his duty, he flew in ft 
passion, and ca»ed me an old, miserable, dirty, med* 
dUng vagabond, and a seoundrel, and a seape-gallows, 
and an infernal small piece of a man I" 

"Aborahiable!" exclaimed one of the jury; "who 
ever heard of such outrageous conduct?" 

" What a vile, Uasphemons wretch T' exclaimed an- 
other ; " I should n't 'a wondered if he' d 'a fell dead on 
the spot I" 

The foreman asked Mr. Filer if Jerry had " need 
them very words." 

" Exactly them words, every one of 'em," said Mr. 
Frier. 

"Well," said the foreman, "then there is no more 
to be said. Jerry certainly deserves to be indicted, if 
any body in this world ever did." 

Accordingly the indictment vras drawn up, a warrant 
was issued, and the next day Jerry was brought before 
the oourt, to answer to the charges preferred against 
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him. lira. Sally Oiittiiidge and Mr. Nat. Fder wem 
Bammoned aa witneaeea. When the honorable court 
WM leadf to hear Ihe caae> the clerk oalled Jerry Gwt- 
tiidge, and bade him hearken to an Indictment found 
againat him by the grand inqjueat ibr the diatrict of 
Maine, now aitdng at Saoo, in the words foUowiog, 
riz : "We present Jerry Outtridge for an idle person, 
and not pioYiding for his fiimily s and giving reproaoh- 
fiil language to Mr. NaL Frier, when he reproved him 
for his l^eneas.^ "Jerry Guttridge,.what aay you to 
tbia indietmentl Are you guilty thereof or not 
guiltyr 

" Not guilty," said Jerry; "and here'a my wife can 
tell you the same, any day. Sally, hav*nt I always 
pfovided for my fomily V* 

" Why, yes," said Mrs. Outtridge, " I don't know but 
you have as well as " 

" Stop stop V* said the judge, looking down over the 
top of his spectacles at the witness, " stop, Mrs. Gut- 
tridge ; you must not answer questions until you have 
been sworn." 

The court then directed the clerk to swear the wit- 
nessea; whereupon, he called Nat. Frier and Sally Out- 
tridge to step forward, and hold up their right hands. 
Mr. Flier advanced, with a ready, honest air, and held 
up hb hand. Mrs. Outtridge lingered a little behind ; 
but when at last she faltered along, with feeble and 
healtating step, and held up her thin, trembling hand, 
and raised her pale blue eyes, half swimming in tears, 
toward the court, and exhibited her care-worn features, 
which, though sun-burnt, were pale and sickly, the 
judge had in his own mind more than half decided the 
case against Jerry. The witnesses having been sworn, 
Mrs. Gattridge was called to the stand. 

" Now, Mrs. Outtridge," said the judge, " you are 
not obliged to testify against your husband anything 
more than you choose -, your testimony must bo volun- 
tary. The court will ask you queationa touching the 
case, and you can answer them or not, as you may 
think best. And in the first place, I will ask you 
whether your husband neglects to provide for the 
necessary wants of his fiimily ; and whether you do, or 
do not, have comfortable food and clothing for yourself 
and children V* 

"Wen, we go pretty hungry, a good deal of the 
Ihne," aaid Mrs. Outtridge, trembling; "but I don't 
know but Mr. Outtridge does the best he can about it. 
Then doa*t seem to be any victuals that he can get, a 
food deal of the time.** 

** Wen, Is be, or is he not, in the habit of spending 
fali thne idly, when he might be at work, and earning 
something for Ma family to live upon V* 

"Why, as to that," replied the witness, "Mr. Out- 
tridge don't work much ; but I don't know as he can 
hdp it; it does'nt seem to be his natur* to work. 
Somehow, he don't seem to be made Hke other folks; 
tot If he tries ever so much, he can't never work but 
a km minutes at a dme ; the natur* don't seem to be 
ioUffl." 

" Wan, weU," said the judge, casting a dignified and 
judicial glance at the culprit, who stood with his mouth 
wkia opan, and eyes fixed on the eourt with an intent • 
neas that showed he began to ttfke aome intereat in the 
matters "well, well, perhaps the court will be able to 
piU tbe nvtor' in him." 

Mra. Outtridge was directed to step aaida, And Mr. 
Nat. Frier was called to the stand. His teatioMny was 
laiy mnchjo tlie paint j cleai^ and ooncluaive. But 



aa the reader is already la. poa^eaalpQ of the-aabatancet 
of it, it la unnecessf^y to recapiiulae it. $uiScei| 
10 8ay> that when he was called vupon to repeat the re^ 
proachful language which Jerry had bestowed j]p€^]^ 
the witness, there was much shuddering^andan awfv^ 
rolling of eyes, throughout the court room. Even thoi 
prisoner's face kindled up almost to a blaze, and ihiclb 
drops of sweat were seen to start from hj^ forehead.. 
The judge, to be aure, retained a dignified self-pos8ea«, 
slop, and aattliog back in his chaiiv said it waa not 
necessary to question the witness any fiirther; tl^ 
caae was cleariy made out ; Jerry Outtridge was un- 
questionably guilty of the chafes preforred againiA 
him. 

The court, our of delieacy towasd the focliwgi of him 
wife, rsiraiaMi from prooouncing aenteoae^ «atU Mm 
had retined; which ahe did, on aa loOma^idn beintf 
given her that the caae waa closed, and ahe eould ra- 
turn liome. Jerry, waa then ealled, and ovdeiml to 
hearken to his sentence, aa the eourt had raooeded H. 

Jerry stood up and faeed the court, with fiMd afa* 
and gaping mouth, and the elerk repeated aa foUowa : 

"Jerry Outtridge I you having been found guilty o# 
being an idle and laiy person, and not providing for 
your family, and givhig reproachful language to Mtv 
Nat Frier, when he reproved you for your Idleneaa, the 
court ordera that you receive twenty smart laahea, with 
the cat-o' -nine- tails, upon your naked back, and that 
this sentence be executed forthwith, by the constablea, 
at the whipping-post in the yard, a^joiuing the court- 
house." - 

Jerry dropped his head, and his face assumed divers 
deep colors, sometimes red, and sometimes shadio^ 
upon the blue. He tried to glance round upon tha 
assembled muldtude, but his look was very sheepish 5 
and, unable to stand the gaze of the hundreds of eyes 
that were turned upon him, he settled back on a bench, 
leaned his head on his hand, and looked steadily upon 
the floor. The constables having been directed by the 
court to proceed forthwith to execute the sentence, 
they led him out Into the yard, put his arms round the 
whipping-post, and tied his hands together. He sub- 
mitted without resistance ; but when they commenced 
lying his hands round the post, he began to cry add' 
beg, and promised better fashions, if they would only 
let him go this time. But the constables told him it 
was too late now ; the sentence of the court had been 
passed, and the punishment must be inflicted. The 
whole throng of spectators had issued from the court 
house, and stood round in a large ring, to aee *e sen- 
tence enforced. The judge himself had stepped to a 
side window, which commanded a view of the yard,' 
and stood peering solemnly through his spectaelea, t» 
see that the ceremony was duly performed. All thing* 
being in readiness, the stoutest constable took tha o«t- 
o'-nine-taUs, and laid the blows heavily aorosa tli» 
naked back of the iflcdsa. NeaHy every blow bnoughtf 
blood, aodaaihey auocoaaively fell, Jerry jumped and 
screamed, so that he might have been heard wdi n%li 
a Ndle. When ihe twenty blows were counted, and 
ttMceremany waa ended, he waa loosed fh>iB hU conn 
finement, and told that he might go. He put on hto 
gmrnicnta,whhaauUenbut an^ued air, and withou* 
stopping to pay his neapects to the eourt, or even toM 
any one good-bye, he straightened for home, as fJEist a* 

be could go." . , . . , 

Mn. Outtvid0e net him at the door, with a kind awl 

l^taoua look, and asked him if they had hurt him. Ha 

n»da no reply, hut puah^daloi* Into tjjehouae. Thew 
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he Ibund the tcbld set, and well iloppHed, for dinner; 
ibr Mrs Outtridge, partly through the kindness of Mr. 
PJer, snd partly At>m her own exertions, had managed 
to " pick op something," that served to make quite a 
oomfortable meal. Jerry ate his dinner in silence, bat 
his wife thought he manifested more tenderness and 
less selfishness than she had known him to exhibit for 
years ; for instead of appropriating the most and the 
best cHT the food to himself, he several times placed Mr 
proportions of it upon the plates of his wife and each 
Of the children. 

' The next morning, before the sun had dried the dew 
ftom the grass, whoever passed the haying- field of Mr. 
Nat. Frier, might have beheld Jerry Outtiidge busily at 
work, shaking out the wet hay to the sun; and for a 
month aftenrard, the passer-by might hav^ seen him, 
•very day, early and late, in that and the adjoining 
fields, a perfect pattern of industry. 

A change soon became perceptible in the condition 
and circumstances of his family. His house began to 
wmx more of an air of comfort, outside and in. His 
wife improved in health and spiiits, and little Bobby 
became a fel, hearty boy, and grew like a pumpkin, 
ioid years afterward, Mrs. Gutuldge was heard to say, 
that, " somehow, ever since that 'ere trial, BIr. Gut- 
Uidge's fiatur* seemed to be entirely changed !" 



A CENTURY SINCE. 

BT BUSABSTH 0AXS8 SMrTR. 

How wagg*d the world a hundred years ago 7 Who 
was living, dreaming, and buffeting with " the ills that 
flesh Is htir to" in 1743. Let us *' bring again the 
•hadow of the degrees, which is gone down on the 
sun-dial" of a century, and behold a portion of our earth 
as it was then ; snd thus we may judge of the progress 
of events, perceive the advancement of mind, and how 
one great era is but the prelude to one still more re- 
ibarkable. How would the giited men of an earlier 
epoch, the few who were capable of anticipating the 
progress of civil and religious liberty, have rejoiced, 
eould they have foreseen the events which the last 
century has served to develope ; could they have laid 
their hands upon the heads of those unconscious child- 
ren who were destined to do so much in solving the 
great problem of human government, how would they 
have exclaimed, **Now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace." 

Who ever thinks of the heroes of the revolution as 
children 7 Even when we read of George Washington 
as having once been a miachievous boy, like other boys, 
and struggling between truth and falsehood, crying, 
« papa, papa I canU tell a lie, 1 can't tell a Ue," as the 
embryo hero breaks forth ; and all the other stories ot 
immature Intellect relaied of him, we read with a sort 
4>f inoradulity, sn incertitude, half leaning to the feith, 
that he and the other great champions of freedom 
gprang to life, Sfinerva^like, armed for the contest; 
and yet in 1743, Washington and Warrsn, Marion and 
Oreen, were little boys paddling in mud-puddlea, 
wrangling for marbles, ginnohing peanuts and ginger- 
thread, and exhibliing those martial propensltiea, which 
.at a future day were to disenthral a nation, only in pitch- 
ed battles with their equals as to the dlstnbution of a 
.bird's nest, the possessfon of a spot of gnmnd for a 
game of hop-scotch, or the adjustment of claims to a 
ibat, a hoop, or two-sfaHilng piece of artillery ; eloquen. 



over the wrongs of a flogged school boy, and monifieent 
in molasses-candy and hot buns. 

Turn to the world, and we find Soovaroflf guiltless 
of beard or moustache, mumbfing his biscuit, never 
having dreamed of fighting the battles of the great 
Catherine, or aiding by his military skill In the un- 
hallowed dismemberment of lll-feted Poland. 

Hayden was probably drumming on a tin-kettle. 
Herschel dodging st comers and playing '*I spy." 
Guillotine was inventing a machine for impaling files, 
leaving the invention of the Guillotine for the emer- 
gency of a great revolution, when it became necesssry 
to despatch human beings with the greatest possible 
celerity. 

Whst an infinity of events have transpired since 
these boys were instslled into the dignity of bib and 
tucker ! America has thrown off* the yoke of British su- 
premacy, and gone forth among the nations of the 
earth a nation in her own right ; and besides this, she 
has yearly in every town, village and comer through- 
out our great Republic, achieved a triumph, or suffered 
a defeat, which, if we may believe the chroniclers of 
each location, vms as tremendous, and as important in 
its results, as the great contest that secured our in- 
depence; to say nothing of those tenible crises that 
await the elections of our Chief Maglauate every four 
years. 

France has seen her vineyards deluged with the blood 
of her noblest citizens, her monarchs elevated or hurled 
from their thrones like the kings of a scenic representa- 
tion ; the myriads of Europe have groaned under the 
juggernautic car of the Corsican, and he the disturber 
of nations, the biilUant pageant throned on the neck of 
kings expires in sorrow and exile, leaving the volatile 
French aAer all their restless heavings for liberty, to 
submit to one dictation after another, till finally they 
are content to settle down under a political quibble, 
govemed, not by a King of France, but a " King of the 
French,*' till such time as Europe is prepared for more 
popular forms of government. 

Poland has been stricken from the calendar of nations^ 
and her people diiven into chains or exile. Russia la 
assuming the balance of power in Europe, and Turkey 
is gradually assimilating to the usages of civilised and 
enlightened nations, while Egypt is advancing to a 
portion, of its ancient splendor. 

Compare the situation of these coimtries now, with 
what they were a hundred yeara ago ; Russia with 
what ahe was when Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
Great Peter was styled the "humane," even when 
ladies of the court were a4)udged to the levoltlag in- 
fliction of the "knouL" 

De Toqueville has remarked that the oontaat Ibr 
empire must hereafter be between Russia and America; 
the one newly emerging from barbarisoA, and the other 
fresh from a atrugglefor independence, by which It has 
cast off the' thraldom of old dynaaties. Theae each 
are new nations, just starting hi the career of empire, 
while of the other kingdoms of the earth, might be 
written " the glory is departed." 

It has been said that an Englishman and Prench- 
osan ars natural foes, the same may be applied to the 
cUisalaD and the Turk. When we consider the pro- 
rracted contesu in which these two natfons have been 
ingaged, with the inconsiderable advantagea secured 
m either aide, our respect Ibr the prowesa of each 
muat be very Beaity brianced. At the time of whSdi 
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^4V• M« wiitiiig, Torlwf had but just diNicluded a tmty 
of p0ttce with OuMia, kMiag oq the «ve of a war with 
OeoBany, in which Bdlgmda bwrnme as usual the Ibot- 
ImU of the ooQisodiag powers. At the tame ti^ne 
Turkey is involved ia a hssardous warfare with the 
.celebrated Khouli Khan of Persia, on his return (rom 
Jua trium|>hant career in the East, where he had over- 
thcown the empire of Aurung Zeeb, the monarch of a 
.century. 

In 1743, the shadows of the grave were closing"ovcr 
jnany of the great spirits, that had mingled in the tur- 
moU of a former century. 

Frederic WilUam of Prussia, had passed away leav- 
ing his talj regiment to the fevor of his successor, and 
his chiJdren freed from his " fistlcuflTs." 

The Great Frederic was engaged ia a sanguinary con- 
test for empire, and the heroic Itfaria Theresa defending 
herself with the steadfastness of a Queen, superadded 
to the tenderness and forethought of a mother. 

As yet Voltaire had not lampooned the monarch 
whose hospitality he shared, nor abstracted a poem re- 
markable only as being the bantling of roynlity : but 
he was propogating doctrines that made Napoleon 
afterwards to exclaim, " It b Impossible to govern a 
.people who read Voltaire." 

Death had just slipped the pontifical robe from the 
ahoukiers of Clement the Twelfth, and the conclave 
*ery wisely threw it over the shoulders of Benedict the 
Fjurtejnth, end.e'.y ta iafiei wiih hiaown recommend- 
ation, when, weary with thcjir protracted deliberadons, 
he exclaimed, "If it be your pleasure to pitch upon a 
saint, there is Cardinal Gotil ; if upon a politician, 
there is Aldrovandi; if upon a booby, here am I." 

Emanuel S wedenborg might have begun to experience 
those extraordinary views, that have since produced 
such an excitement in the religious word. 

Wesley was literally preaching the •* gospel to the 
poor," and esiabUshlng a system of eccli-siastical gov- 
ernment, involving the most consummate powers of 
legislation. 

Whitfield, with not less of devout entorprlxe, and 
more of enthusiasm, was calling together the mulUludee 
irosa the way-rfde, and as in the days of primi.ive Chrii- 
Jians. the cathodral-likc woods and the everlasdng hUls 

xesound 

"Their snngi of lofty cheer." 

Swift had fallen into hopeless idiocy, thtts veiifyhig 

his own sad prediction on beholding a tree dying at the 

4op— •• Thus win it be with me ;*• and he who had been 

the klol of the gay, and the envy of wits, In the lin- 

^uage oi hU contemporary who shortly followed him 

lothegravei . ^ ,. 

" Eipir«d ft driveller and a Shew." 

an approach to retrlbuUon, it may be, for his cruelty to 
Mra Johnson, the once beautiful Stella. 

Pope waa writhing undar the playful, but cutdng re- 
loruof Cibber, which penetrated deeply, however much 
he might pretend to despise their source. 

Jjhnaon was wddng his parliamentary debates in a 
^amt, having as yet not dreamed of solving the ques- 
tion that "Taxation is no Tyranny;" his dictionary 
and noble prefaces stlU latent. The everlasting " Eve- 
Jina" had not as yet hid her blushes in a flutter oi 
Cntified vanity, and the baby Boswell was undoubtedly 
jnanuning his pap. 

Savage had retired from the temptations of London, 
om a |>altry subscription, into Wales. Whatever may 



have been hit errors, Wt us find his apoloigy in his owm 
pathetic language— 

"Nomo|har*soare 
Shielded my Iniant tnnoeesee with prayer ; 
No fftther's guardian hand my youth maintained. 
Called forth my virtues or from vice rettrained.'* 

Gray was traveling in Europe, in company with 
Horace Walpole j the one had not yet written the Cas- 
tle of Olranto, or flattered the sculpture of Anna J)a- 
mer, nor the other coir.pMed his iniui able FJe^y. 

Lady Montague lived long after her eariy adndrar» 
Pope, had passed to that bourne where rivahies and 
estrangements are unknown. 

Hogarth toiled for years upon those moral pictures, 
which the world persists in calling very " funny," and 
West went with quaker-like quietude^ year by year, lo 
the Palace of St. James, often covered with dust from 
the gay chariot of Sir Joshua, with the " Season^*' 
painted upon the pannels." 

Richardson composed his quartos upon the trials of 
the invincible Pamela, and Fielding thoaeof the no leas 
immaculate Joseph Andrewa The riveraof tears that 
once flowed over the sorrows of the one have longalnoe 
dried up, and the broad mirth of the otkier has ceMsd 
to be genteel. 

Mark the shadows as they pass the lapse of a oen- 
tury. The mutations of empire, the progreas of civil 
liberty, the refinement of taste, the revealment of 
thought, the clearer development of truth ! Who can 
mark these things and not feel that the progress of 
society is onward 1 that there is no limit affixed to h«- 
man improvement, that forever and forever the fioilo 
struggleth for the infinite 1 

Enough ! Vale to the phantoms of a century ainca. 
Who in 1943 shall write the chronicles of 19431 and 
who among us will be remembered 1 Alas, alas 1 



ZBPHANIAH STARLING. 

A REAL DOWN EAST STORY. 

ST LAwaxirca LAsaiB. 

CHAPTXa I. 

In the town of B , In the state of Maine, is t 

beautiful valley, bounded on one extremity by hlHd^is 
the greenest verdure, and washed on the other by thi^ 
shallow and murmuring watera of the beautiful Keur 
nebec. There is scarce a apot on earth where the 
music of the birds sounds sweeter at the blush of day, 
and where the roaes wear a lovlier hue, or impart to 
the senses a fragrance more delicious. It seems at 
though designed by nature as the residence t>f soma 
peculiar favorite of her own ; as none but a mind in- 
capable of appreciating its beauties to their full extend 
could, without sacrilege, long dwell in the heart of its 
loveliness. I pity the man who could not love tho 
place i his soul must be dead within him— his senti- 
ments seared, and his brain numbed with a sense of 
stupidity. 

In the heart of this modem paradise, dwelt Squl^ 
Rphriam Starling, deacon of the first Bsptlst church 
of that place, dkc, — a plain, honest, simple and good 
hearted Yankee of the old school, with none of the 
new fangled system of aristocracy, which has latelf 
crept into the bosoms of many of our modem *' lords 
of the soil," " grown with their growth, and strength*- 
ened with their strength." The Squire, at the lime oC 
our story, was about sixty yeare of age, rohuK tod 
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healthy as in the prime of life, and possessing the 
same energy both of mind and body. He omied one 
of the best farms In the stare, in all about two hun- 
dred acres, suitably divided into arable, meadow, pas- 
turage and wood-land, and none had their farms in 
better tillage, better stocked, or kept better fences than 
did the Squire; all looked to him for an example, and 
he was a proper one. His good dame was in every 
respect worthy of him she loved; plain in her man- 
ners, good hearted to those who came in contact with 
lier, an industrious woman, and a good housewife. 

This happy couple had but one child— a son— Ze- 
phaniah StarUng, not exacUy a chip of the old block, 
but a graceful and deUcately formed youth as ever won 
the heart of a fair lady. I think his height could not 
liave exceeded six feet two inches, and the composi- 
tlon of his delicaie frame was the bona JUU flesh and 
musdj— nothing superfluous. He was graceful ia his 
farm and behaviour; and his dress was invaiiably the 
aame, vii: to begin at the bottom; he always wore 
thick cow-hide boots, on which the dirt would always 
tell the place that he was last in; his pantaloons 
were hoinespun, and of the coarsest materials, gen- 
•rally Wack, they reached about half way down from 
the knee to the foot, and on Sundays there were huge 
leathern straps attached to them to keep them from 
Tiding entirely above the knee ; his vest was black and 
yellow in stripes up and down, and his coat was green, 
decwated with massive brass buttons, the skirts hang- 
Inf broad and square. His shirt collar was always 
Pranged in such a foppish manner, that it gave his 
head the appearance of hanging on it by the ears ; his 
hat once might possibly have been taken for a white 
one, but the rain and the sunshine of five years had 
dimmed Its lustre, and scattered much of its downy 
fur to the winds of heaven ; and to close the descripdon 
«f his artificial appearance, I will make but this addenda : 
that his coat sleeves did not come lower than within 
two inches of his wiist, and were ornamented with 
•bout three rows of phis each, displaying to natural 
• advantage a hand of moat exquisite beauty— long, and 
large, and red. This was generally his Sunday and 
courting apparel— for Zephaniah did somerimes lavish 
his smllea upon Che Mr—such smiles ! His every-day 
•^«*a*ame was fer more fiincifui— my pen refuses to 
describe It. A moment more and I have done with his 
^ewjriptfoB. Of Ms physiognomy I must not forget to 
apeak ; it was one of deep and searching interest— it 
•poke of a Promethian fire that slumbered within, that 
ihiirht, If aroased too suddenly, consume the heart 
•f the unenviable possessor. The hair on his de- 
pository of knowledge was of a deep carroty color ; 
te eyabjows and lashes were jet black, his eyes 
«ray, hisfiioe freckled, his nose of the tiim-up onler a 
TOoutli of exti^eme prc^orUons, and lips of correspond- 
ing magnitQde. Such was Zephaniah Srarling the 
buck and bully of rhe town. And Zephaniah was in 
love I and Zephaniah was beloved-not on account of 
^s person-iiot on account of his abilities, but-on 
^ocotwiiof thefarm that would in all probability one 
.. 4^y bo his ; bat Zeph did not know of this-he thought 
It was all on account of his own peculiar attractions, 
•Dd hia talent for makhig poetry. Zeph could write 
poetry-he thought so-so did Sally Dumpkins-what 
inatier waa it if others did not 7-ihey had a little world 
•f their owa^^ums of thdr own. or soon intended 
U) have. I said Zeph could write poetry. In his 
bohotil-boy d^ (he waa not twenty-two) he had iallen 



in with an odd volume of Bums' poema, and had 
botight ij from a feMow play-mate for a peiiny whtstttf ; 
and this he made his constant oMwpanlon In i^ hb 
perambtriaiions, until he conceived that he had imbibed 
a portion of the Ayreshlre ploughman's enthusiasm, 
and accordingly vented his sublime lacnbationa upon 
whatever theme might be so fortunate aa to elicit hi» 
peculiar attention. He aiudied poetry without aQtho> 
graphy— rhyme without reason. In fact, Zeph waa atk 
enthusinst of the first water. But what added Uy 
the peculiar beauty of the reeitation of his owtn 
pieces by himself, was, the agreeably raw and nasal 
twang with which he spiced them. Many thought 
it a wonder of no uncommon magnitude, that a yomif^ 
man of such promising poetical abilities should have 
sprung up in the son of one of the most venerable and' 
venerated citizens of B ; and many a young man en- 
vied the growing reputation, and promised populaiity of 
Zephaniah Starling ; and many a jealous and wither- 
ing glance was thrown at him on Sunday, aa lie mo- 
nopolized the sweetest of the village maidens. In going 
to and returning from church, and in particular the- 
attractlve and charming Sally Dumpkins ; and many 
a languishing and wistful look was cast at him during 
church service, by the assembled belles. But of all 
the bewitching beauties of the town, he had chosen 
Sally from among the many, and for sufficient reasons;, 
for Sally was— but I must leave a description of her fbt 
the commencement of another chapter. 

CHAPTER I!. 



"There w«e two beiogs in the hue of youth."— Braoir. 

Sally Dumpkins was a girl of no common appear- 
ance ; she seemed a being formed for love and loving; 
all light and beauty — lovliness and mirth. Plump, 
rosy and fair, it is no wonder that Zephaniah fell In 
love with her. She was below the middling stature of 
women, with rather more th^jn a proportionate show of 
bodily magnitude. Her head was round as a pumpkin, 
and her face, the frontispiece, was a fair title-page to st> 
rare a volume of human nature. Her eyes twinkled with 
mirth, through which peeped that little devil, Mischie£ 
Her mouth was small, and her lips pouted all manner oT 
sweet things ; her hair was black as the raven's wing, and 
although not finical in her appearance generally, yet at 
church on Sundays, no maiden of the parish showed 
a hat of more liberal dimensions, or decorated with, 
ribbona and flowers of more gorgeous and attractive 
colors; no ikess had flounces of greater depth an& 
later faahions ; the fingers of no sweet hand were or- 
namented with a greater profusion of brass rings; and 
during service no ears were less devoted to the sacned 
precepts of the holy man, and no eyes wandered more 
freely among the young men of the congregation, than 
did those of the enchanting Sally Dumpkins. Ih fAt\ 
•he was the admired belle of the whole town, (other 
belles ejccepted) the paragon of the assembled multi^ 
tude In church— the magnificent— the beautiful'-^the 
charming— the lovely Sally Dumpkins ;— the— the— ' 
tlie adored and adoring inamorata of Zephaniah - Star* 
ling; the heroine of his dreams— the companion hi 
thought of all his wanderings— his goings to and fro. 
Sally waa a lass full of genuine Yankee ** spunk," Mid 
nothing but the everlasting perseverance and deter* 
mination of S^pbt could have accomplished the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of fixing the warm affections of 
the lovely Sally, and further, of forcing her to aa 
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avows! of them. M&ny and mmy a stregglo had the 
different aUraetite foutha of the to«m, to win the 
aooght of all ; but Ih " the tog of war" they were 
generally worsted, and were glad to make their escape 
In the most coorenient manner possihlei minus theli 
ruffles, collars, and other little; etceteras, to say nothioc 
of sundry scratches in the face, and it was left fo 
Zeph to complete a conquest which so many had begun 
and left unfinished. 

The parents of Sally were well enough for this 
world, having a farm well stocked, with good buildings. 
Farmer Dumpkins was a plain, honest hearted man, 
and spouse Dorathea, was such a help mate as such a 
man deserved ; she vras a Christian— a Methodist-— a 
strict observer of Christian righta and charities — ^a sin- 
cere and devoted follower of the cross. Sally was 
their only daughter, possessing all the mettle that a 
dozen should have had. There were six sons— Joel 
and Jonathan; Ezekiel and Jeremiah; Joshua and 
Hdzeklih ; but they had all witn the spirit of Vankee en 
terprize, embarked, set of^ emigrated, to some distant 
state to push their fortunes in any way that might ap- 
pear the most advantageous. One was In the city of 
Boston, another in New York, another in Pennsylva- 
nia, another in New Orleans, and two, Joshua and 
Joel, had settled themselves in the wilds of Illinois. 
Thus were they scattered over the country, and mile 
npon mile had severed the heart-warm alTections of a 
hause-hold — no, not their affections, for those can unite, 
though the earth's diameter lie between objects dear to 
each other— it was only their bodies — their corporeal 
substances that were separated, one from the other. 
^^^ tl^^h BO far away, epistles were often handed to 
** the good farmer Dumpkins " from one or the other 
of his affectionate sons, and commencing with — •* Dear 
Father : I now set down to let you know that I am 
well, and hope these few lines will find you the same," 
dkc. It was a sad thought to the Parmer to see his sons, 
one after the other, leaving hira to seek a strange home, 
bat as he saw their determination to leave him, he 
strengthened his heart to the bereavement, and as they 
crossed their parental threshDld, he gave them his 
blessing and recommended them to the superintending 
care of Him who readeth the hearts of all men, and 
imderstandeth their thoughts. 



cHAPTsani. 

*'He Jesta at Kan that never felt a wound.**~SHiKarcA«B. 

It was the close of October— beautiful, charming 
October. Autumn had stript iorest and orchard of their 
lovely and refreshing foliage ; the harvest and the fruit 
season was over, and the well filled garners of the 
husbandman told in language unequivocal, how well 
had been repaid his patient and untiring industry : 
while the tinkling cow bell, the low of the herds and 
the plaintive bleat of the shepherd's charge on the ad- 
JBcenAiiUs, and amid the valleys, spoke of jieace and 
plenty, and inviting the care-worn brow and the lonely 
heart of a city's crowd, from the selfish formula of a 
ooqgiagated multitude, to the rural simplicity of its 
own vales, and the invigoradng breezes of its rugged 
bills. Beautiful— thrice more beautifui than the volup- 
tuous and lordly palace of the aristocrat, is the cloud 
capped loountaio, the valley and the hill» the purling 
brook and the dark and solemn movement of the ma* 
jestic liver ; the surging cataract and the waterfall of 
Iha tonely glao, aad the etaoMd aiid melancholy groan- 



ing of the unsearched fbreatai artiosa def^hliiNnaii eye 
neveriJerieerated, ^oseasoreia human Ingeftuity neter 
unraveled. 

It was evening. The trnnw had finished his daily 
toil ; the fowl of the yard had betaken themselves fo 
<heir roost; the kind and laithf^l cOw had added her 
measure to the pail of the dairy maid. The wild bark 
»f the fox was heard in the vale f the hooting of that 
ll-omened bird of night, -the owl, was heard on the 
hiH ; the shtiH cry of the night hawk broke occasionally 
on the ear, as with graceful and easy motion he woufl4 
his " airy flight, as in delight to measure out the am-* 
pie range beneath," and to compAele the pleasing sad- 
ness of the scene, the mosioal, though mournful note 
of the whip-poor-will was not wanting. It was sucb 
an evening as would inspire a poet with a aonnet t» 
the moon. 

The homestead of Farmer Dumpkins was more thaa 
two miles from Squire Stariing's. It was a beautlfal 
residence. The house stood about five hundred rods 
from the river, with an inclined plane of the moan 
beautiful verdure in front, through which gurgled m 
brook but a few yards from the door, that paid its 
small tribute to the more majestic Kennebec; in the 
rear of the house was a small growth of maples witte 
no underwood— nothing but the green sward to tread 
upon, which formed in the summer a delicious and re- 
freshing retreat from the noon-day sun, and a deUght- 
ful promenade for the moonlit evenings. The Farmer 
who, unlike some of his neighbors, had not enUrelf 
given up his soul to the accumulation of property, and 
the accomplishments of selfish ends, had placed at dif- 
ferent intervals, in this sylvan forest, seats to recline op 
sit upon ; and often in their leisure hours would the 
neighbors lounge from their own domains, into this 
woody retreat, and often would the farmer meet them 
to give them a cordial greeUng, or, anticiparing tht4f 
arrival, he would prepare, on a rudely formed table, a 
colladon, made up of tlie little delicacies and fruit for 
which his good dame was famous ; sometimes the table 
would appear crowned with a bowl of punch ; some- 
times would be substituted in its place, a flagon or two 
of that most delicious beverage— currant wine, lor 
sometimes the farmers of Maine will take the trouble 
to make that exquisite drink. Thus did Farmer Dump- 
kins keep up a reciprocal feeUngof amity ; and between 
himself and Squire Starling, especiaUy, there sub- 
sisted all the inUmacy and afiection of brothers. 

It was evening—three hours after an October sunset. 
Zephaniah, aftor having thrown off his every-day ap- 
parel, and donned his Sunday suit, repaired to ths 
stable to saddle the Sqniie's whUe mare, Which, having 
done, he lead her forth, sprung into his seat— in the 
act of which, by the bye, he came near, in his eageiw 
nea% going over on the other side, and putting the birch 
switch that he held in ills hand, pretty smartly on thfl 
sides of his Rosanante, he was soon in high spiiits oa 
the road to Farmer Dumpkins'. 

A half hour's moderate troltiag, with no unoomman^ 
occurrence, brought Zeph safely up before the door of 
Farmer Dumpkinsj when he hitched the old mare t% 
the end of a stick that projected from the wood pile. 
He then advanced with a bold and confidential steji 
to the door, and rapped loudly with the but end of his 
Slick. Aloud^«mandaAatoaonounoedthatthekooe^ 
was heard, and at the same moment the door was open^ 
ed by the enchanting Sally, who, on seeing Zephaoi^ 
ah, started back at Ills unexpected arrival, exdaimlog; 
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•< Why, Zeph I to UmH yew T * 

" Why, Sal, I mther raekon it uei but I may be 
disappintei, as I feel little the cureaett ye erar did 
•aa, and don't quite know myael^ nothar. How'a the 
Farmer r* 

%. ** Wal, none o* the best, I thank ye, for he*a got an 
vnproper headache; but I've bin rubbin it in new nun, 
ao he's got considerably better now, and he don't 
feel sick at all. It teU'd him he'd be well in the morn- 
ing, if he tok a dose of salts before goin tew bed to- 
night, and soaked his feet in hot >irater, with leetle vin- 
egar and burdock leaf ia iu" 

" Wal, I gaeaa so tew," responded Zeph ; " tarna- 
tion tough mess, that—cure a hoss of a apavined eye. 
Oases I'll step in and aee your lather— no toll, I hope 1" 
aad he made a motion as though he meant to kiss 
Sally, but there was something In her eye that caution- 
ad him, and for once Zeph was wise. Giving a parting 
Injunction to the old mare to ** stand still, or expect 
ftjphet !" he entered the room, where the first sight that 
met his searching eyes, was the Farmer sitting in a 
huge old fashioned arm chair, his feet calmly resting in 
a tub of hot water, an empbf tumbler qf aaUa in one 
hand, a large cotton handkerchief bound around his 
head, and his face embellished with innumerable grins 
and contortions, in compliment to the exquisite flavor 
of the important drug which, but a minute before, he 
had taken the courage to swallow. The good dame 
Dorathea, was standing by a fire warming his blankets 
and pillow- cases to render the bed of Mr. Dumpkins in 
a fit sleeping condition. As the junior Mr. Starling 
entered the room, he advanced to the person of the 
former, and clapping him pretty smartly on the shoul- 
^r, exclaimed in a loud and familiar tone : 

" Well, Parmer, how d'ye dew 7 Guess ye got the 
iheadache, aiat ye 1 Gosh, damation take it, but it's a 
proper nice fe^ng, aint it tho 7 

"Why,Zephaniah," returned the Parmer, "if you 
apeak from experience, belike you know." 

" As for that air matter, it's likely I dew, but then I 
ACTer medicines for it, but jist as soon as I feel it come- 
in on, the vray I dua work would aatonish a ligalur 
blue nigger. Them's my way of takln' meddersins. I 
sex— sez I, natur brought it on, let natur take it off'* 

"Ah,'Zephaniah, when as many yeara roll over 
your head aa there already have over mine, you will 
think and speak differently," sighed Mr. Dumpkina, as 
he shifted his positkin. 

" I don't calkilate to live as long as you have, and to 
bring up sich a hul grist of sons, aad aich a pretty darter 
tew boou" 

" I kinder gueaa, fiither, that Zeph's intended tew be 
a hng lioer^ 'cording tew all appearances," said Sally, 
ivith a sinister expression in her eye. 

** I calkilate a little longer than yew, by hali;" replied 
Zeph, in a manner to let her know that he took her 
meaning. 

" I expect," said Dorathea, to her husband, " I ex- 
y»ct, my dear, that you had ought to be thinking of 
1)ed, for I am going to put the blanketa and piUows on, 
and you must git in while they are warm." 

«• WeH, I don't know but what I had, my k>ve. Good 
night, ZephanUh— don't stay late." And with this 
'kind and parting injunction, the good Mr. Dumpkins 
^retirad from the room, preceded by his dame Dorathea 
With a light, leaving Zeph and Sally by themselves, 
with their own discretion to giUde them through the 
•tatricaie maze of courtship. 



Sally had located hacsair in on* corner of the fii»- 
place, busied with her knitting work, and Zephaniah. 
after liaving deposited his hat on the table, bad adapted 
himaelf to the conveniencea of the Farmer's arm chair, 
which he had drawn closer to the fire, and was anuia- 
ing himself with making diagrams «4th his stick among 
the aahes. In this manner they both sat together for 
the space of fifteen minutes, neither speaking a ayllable. 
At last Zeph began to feel awkward, from the situation 
in which he was placed, and thought that a word, of 
however small imporUnce, would break the spell, and 
might poasihly start a train of ideas which would furnish 
them with conversation during the period of his present 
visit. Well, in good time out came the all-important 
word which might aflfect the future destinies of these 
two loving and devoted beings. Zephaniah began : 

" Sal I" 

Sally started as though struck with an electrical 
shock— her knitting work almost fell from her hands. 
Zeph repeated : 

" Sally !" 

The blood crimsoned the damask cheek, and a smile 
seemed for a moment to quiver around her playful lips 
in scintillating brillhincy, and Sally ventured a timer- 
ous and inquiring glance at the magnanimoua Zeph 
from beneath the raven lashes of her liquid eyes. 

Zephaniah caught the glance ; his muscles were stif- 
fened, his nerves regained their power^ and his heart 
once more felt the invigorating glow of manly fonitude, 
and more assured, he continued : 

" Sally, there is some gals as I believe, as wot ought 
tew be loved with a precious and admirio' love." 

SaUy trembled— she was afraid, and she ^fepld not 
for the soul in her, open her lips to yield the enamored 
youth a reply. She seemed like Mahomet's cofi&n — 
poised between earth and heaven, but she had a secret 
purpose to fulfil, and to depart from It would be a aac- 
rlfice greater than she could make. But still the per- 
severing youth contined : 

"I say, Sal, there be some gals wat be most dama- 
tion awful pooty— there be no help from loving them." 

"There may be a few," replied Sally, beginning to 
recover." 

" Yes, there is a few, and a damation small few, I 
tell ye — skerce as flowera in winter, or June bugs In 
sleighing." 

** I expect you mean Miss Deborah Dlnklns," ro- 
guishly stammered forth Miss Sally Dumpkina. 

" Well now, that air dus beat natur, all holler, by 
gum ! I guess if I was a mind tew Inllghten yew, I 
should Bay it wamt her no how, any way yew can fix 
it at all. Guess agin." 

" Well, Fm sure I don't know, unless it is Tempe- 
rance Osgood," stUl evasively answered Sally. 

" What ! shel" cried Zeph ; " She looks like a burnt 
9crap In a skillet. You know better nor that, Sal. 
Sposlti 'twas Comfort York V* , 

" Comfort York Is a very nice young woman," said 
Sally, hitching In her chair. 

" Well, 'ulnt her, I swow," exclaimed Zeph. " Faly, 
you have got hansome lips, and any one as sez tew the 
contrary, I'll lick um." 

At this communication of Zephanlah's, Sally begun 
to assume a new position, and show her true eolors. 

"Come, come, Mr. Starling, enough Is enough, and 
I likea nothing further; so don't come any of your 
sugar speeches over me.** 

"Take H oooly, Sal, «id don't f^i mad," nplied 
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Siph, '* Air front them spleiidilinmt eyes mg r muttnt 
never flash, and that brow, that's jist as smooth as a 
plansd board, don't oaght to be nimpled by a frown." 

" rn ten yon what it is, Zeph ; if yoo don*t shet that 
air vgly aMonth of youm, 1*11 go right of tew bed— 
Ihaf s wat I witt. So yew may teU your stuff tsiw other 
gals— I want none on't." 

"Now, Sally, don't be so cruel as Ibr to go for tew 
leare me alone, oos 1 haint said nothin, SaUy» bnt what 

** And what baslnees ha^e yon tew mean anything, 
Keph Stailiog ; and who give you leave tew say bich 
Ihingea to mef 

'* Beeanse, Sally, yew don't know my heart It's 
big, Sally— its growin* every day— its glttin bigger an 
bigger, and bimeby It '1 bust, SaHy— it '1 bust, and all for 
yew — all beeause you were so cruel tew, Sally. Because, 
Sidly, Hove you, and I dream on you every night, I do." 

■* €Ht ahmg, Zeph ! You aint a goin to come any of 
your tUS^ stuff over me, no how, vocilerated the ami- 
able SaUy. 

**Now SaHy, dwani for to go to be so tarnation cruel. 
I know you love me, Sal ; then let me kiss ye and be 
friends." 

*^I want let yoo kiss me aSeph StarHog, and I hate 
ysn like p i a en, I do$ ao git out, I tell ye." 

" Now k>ok here SaUy. I haint loved you all this 
ere time for nothin, to be treated so; and I mean tew 
iMve a ktsa out on you, in spke of yoniseH" 

« Hands ofl^ Zeph, I teU yel" 

But no ! Zeph heeded not the precaution, friendly as 
It was given, but finding that sentiment would avail 
him nothing, be commenced the warfore in good ear- 
nest He made a hasty movement, and located him- 
self by ber ilde, and in another moment one arm was 
tiirown around her neck, while with eyes fixed upon 
the animated features of his eharmer, the other hand 
waa engaged in qoieting the mutinous movements of 
those ofStJIf, 

"Now," said Zeph— "to be fidi^will you let me 
give your cheek and lips a right good smack without 
any obstiopeiousness, or must I dew it the best way I 
can." 

"You ought tew be ashamed of yourselt, you old 
thing. Owe— o we o e e I" scwsmed Sally, as Zeph 
attempted to kiss her. "Take that, you horrid old 
beast yon P and bang went a blow over Zeph's ears 
that made \Am hear thunder, and slap went another 
over his eyes that nmde him see lightning. 

During tUt struggle, Zephaniah uttered not a syl- 
lable, but diligently persevered in his strife for conquest 
Crack went Sally's comb, but In the general havoc, it 
was unheeded ; snap went the siring that held together 
the gold beads that were her great-grandmother's before 
her; still raged the battle, and victory to either party 
aeemed uncertain, until at last, Sally, worn out with 
the fatigue of exertion, began to fall, and exclaimed : 

"You are a good-for-nothing feller, Zeph— that's 
irhae you— you are." 

Zephaniah did not think so— perhaps not Sally ; but 
she gently and listlessly swayed back into the arms of 
ihe too happy youth, her eyes shut— her beautlfril 
month half open, and her heart beating fast with excite 
ment thtn came the ravishment of kisses— the mo- 
ment when Zephaniah yielded himself to the inspi in(> 
§n of enthusiastic passion, and buried in extati:; bliss 
poured forth the endearments of his soul over the Ido: 
^rUa fitst attachment 



Well, the words of the imperial Cesar, were, ttrd, 
vidif viei! Those of the inraiaeulate 25eph were^ / 
foMd, Immghi, Iwtn! 

After the first moments of Mcitement were ovM} 
both felt a Httle shy. The l^st knowledge of an earth- 
ly existence either of them gave signs of having i^ 
gained, was, by Zeph's suddenly looking toward the 
window, and exclaiming : 

" Well, who'd ha' thought it? the moon is dean upt 
I rayther guess I must ride home the old mare." 

At this announcement, the conquered Sally started 
as if awoke from a dream, and gazing fondly into Ze- 
phaniah's eyes, in a feeble tone, inqohred If he really 
was a going to leave her. The question for a moment 
staggered the firmness of Zephaniah, and he had almost 
resolved to lengthen his stay an hour or two, but the 
stamping of a horse's feet, and then a quick trot, 
brought him to his recollection, and drawing Sally 
closer to his bosom, and imprinting a kiss upon her 
ruby lips, told her that he "thought he heard the old 
mare trot off, and that he rtekoned that she was tired 
of walling, and had broken loose." 

" Well," said Sally, "if you muat go, you must, but 
when wHl you come again T* 

" Next Saberday, my love, sartin as Pm alive," re- 
plied Zeph, "or else Fm a woodchuck." 

By this time he had reached the door, and snatching 
another kiss, opened It, and proceeded toward the 
wood-pile ; he looked to the place where he had fasten- 
ed the old mare, and there stood — nothing. "Gosh 
dam it !" exclaimed Zeph, as he pufsued his steps to 
the place to ascertain if she had slipped her bridle. 
No ! Bridle and mare both had disappeared, and the 
stick to which he had tied her remained exactly as he 
had left it, but at his feet Isy a piece of dirty white 
psper, which Zeph In his wonderment unconsciously 
took up, probably for the purpose of tearing in pieces^ 
when his eyes were arrested with the following words 
written thereon with a pencil : 

" i gess iph Zef Stariin spends ol this ere happa nlte 
in cortin Sal dumpkins, he wont want env ole mare 
nor nothin tu ride home on, and thinkin aa flow as the 
ola mare monght git hancry n watin for yu i toold hue 
1 kalkilate she mite aa welbe goin on home to gras, as 
yu wus kivered over In luv bl this time and like ernuflf 
sotted down in pickel tu luv is luv but stain ol nlte is 
kortin krulty tu dum bests is unhnmim specially star- 
via um dont tcl any boddy i peeked thru the windem 
and laffed at you when yu go home remember me tu 
the old mare i hope yule git safe home tls a putty nite 
the moon shines bright and fine sportin goin cortin. 
Yura til deih. Shaf naAoauir. 

octowber 25 ataen 00 twenty aix. 

" WeH, this duM bent aR natnr holler by jingar* az- 
claimed Zeph. "This to a note with a venteance, 
ending with poetry to l>oot WaM^ ita done, and I apoae 
it cant be helped, so iu no use makin bones of It" 

Now this was a philosophical argument of Zepha- 
ntah. He knew that it waa a joke and past remedy, 
and the best way to get over it, was to seem as much 
pleased with it aa the authore themaelvea probably 
were, and that to permit his temper to be riled by the 
event would only render his progress home more toil- 
some. Turning to SaUy with his fece beaming with 
smiles, he observed : 

" I rayther reckon the crittera have played me a tilek 
for sartin, but I calculate that If I ever find out who It 
was, ril be up with 'um In two shakes of a atiek. I 
roess, though, I must be goin. Good night SaMyt 
good momin, ray love." 
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''Goed BKir— aigbt, Zofff. Don't liMr^t tew come 
Mexi Sftb«r4ay-^eom« lew tetJ^ 

" If I don't, by golly ! S waller lae whole If I aint ! 
^toed Bight tgaio. I'm off hy gum V* 

AMd aw»y went Zephanlah, with hie ahadow before 
hivit exalted and gloiified in his own opinion by the 
Sttoceoa of his late conquest, and in opposition to tlie 
general silence around, and to render the lonesomeness 
•f the road less ifkaame^ lie commenced singing part 
of a patriotic aong, written by him eitpreaaly lor the 
previous forth of July celebration. 

Sally stood in the doorway and listened until the 
sounds no longer reached her ear, and then returned into 
tlie house, sought h^ bed, and soon comfortably dis- 
posed of herseU^ to dream over the incidents but just 
transpired, and to foncy lierself once more in the arms 
of Zeplianiah. 

And now, for the present, I must leave my simple 
and honest friends to introduce new characters neces- 
sary to the construction of my jtory. 

CHAPTKa IV. 

<* Beware, my lonl-4N«wsre of Jealousy ! 
It to a f reen eyed mnastrr which doth mock 
The meat it feedi upon.**— SHAKSPBas. 

On a certain part of Fanner Dumpkins' fhrm, and 
near the public road, lived a man bearing the familiar 
cognomen of Smith— Sam S mith. He was a Pedlar— 
a Yankee Pedlar— that vender of small articles, than 
whom none appear to be more honest or sincere, make 
lees, or are less inclined to overvalue their own goods. 
Who would not, if it was in his power, be a Yankee 
Pedlar 1 Who has a better opportunity of knowing the 
world, and perceiving its hollo wness, than the Pedlar? 
Yes, I candidly and sincerely protest that the person 
who would not be a Yankee Pedlar, it is impossible 
for me to tell what he would be, unless he would be — 
an honest man— which at least is the antipode. Sam 
Smith was— but I am not going to describe him further 
than to say, that he was about five feet six inches high, 
sandy complexion and hair, abrupt nose, large mouth, 
whh thick lips, amall twinkling gray eyea, with a 
loguish smUc, and sonnething of the devil in his 
countenance. 

I said that Sam resided on a certain part of Dump- 
kins' farm, near the public toad. Even so. There 
was a small house, a kind of shantee for a bam, and 
about two acres of ground which he rented from the 
farmer ; for the pasturage of his horse and one cow he 
paid extra. With him lived his mother, an old crone 
of a thing who never said much to any one, nor any 
ona much to her. There waa nothing particular in her 
character, ndther one way nor the other, only— she 
w«s an old crone. They had resided there ever since 
Sam was a smtU boy. None kttew poshiirely where 
they camei from, or but gucued xeherc they would go. 
Some did pretend to say that the woman was once no 
better than she should be, and that she had lived a 
licentious and lascivious life in some city or an other, 
and that having amasaed a sum of money, how large 
or how small, no one could tell — she suddenly de- 
turroined to retreat while it was yet time, bearing with 
her the solitary fruit of her evil doings in the shape of 
Sam. Yet there were apme who did not believe thi^ 
«U»y> ABd among them was Farmer Dumpkina and 
hM fomily ; for had they believed it, tlie Farmer would 
i|ever have consented for them to reaide on If nd of his 
But among those who did believe it wis Squire Star- 



ling and the hopeful Zeph— MidlaHhfeUiy— ^ereeveiio^ 
lydidch«yhetteveit 

Satty Dampkina had a love for- yariety. She w«» 
likewise whimsical, and whatever she took a notion to, 
she would have, let the consequence seem tffet en 
alarming. In seality she did " take oo head of the 
morrow" (except in the matter of ZepVe ihiin,) for 
she waa a cieature of Impulae. 

Hr. Samuel Smith had a talent for pleasing the gifUf 
he was ineinnating— he was dangerous. He waa not 
the ignorant eountry fellow that many might ittagine 
Um. Though generally loose in hla coavenatioDi an4 
withal, q>icing it with odd sentiments, and ouilaBdWi 
expresaiona, fst within there ran a deep ounem— « 
something that might have made the nan. la Ui 
eariieat daya hia morals had been woAiUy negleoied. 
He had been sent to school more to get him out of the 
way, than for any benefit that night aeenie to him. 
What edueatifiQ he then got, his travels in after years 
enabled him to profit by ; and add to, and roughly finleU 
what he had begun at school. For dress he had a par- 
tiealar passion, and to this frivetoua acoompUahmeiit 
he owed meat of hia ancoeas among the girls wherever 
he sojourned. He invariably sported a large watob 
estabUahment, of what metal I wiU not pretend to aay. 
Every article he wore was in the extreme of country 
dandyism. 

Now, the Pedlar and SaHy were intimate— that is •• 
friends— they walked together— talked together— eat 
together— stood together. For two or three reasons did 
Sally do this; not that ahe cared a fig for him, but she 
was a mortal woman, and she knew it would teaze 
young Starling; besides, all the lasses of the towa 
would be envious of her; and this was her grand de- 
light. Zeph had observed it long and patiently. He 
would first win her consent to be his own, and then he 
was indeed an interested party, and he would soon 
know which of the two had the better rightr-bimself 
or the Pedlar. Thus all things were drawing to a fbcua 
—and they did draw to a focua. Zephsni^h courted— 
proposed, (in hia way) and was accepted in Sally's 
way. Zeph considered himself one of the happiest of 
mortals, and Sally one of the most divine angels ; and 
SsUy, no doubt, considered herself fully entitled to a 
qiwiUum 9UfieU of natural bliss, although she did not 
choose to sliow it or tell of it, and in all human pro- 
bability beUisved Zephaniah to be all that the gods had 
made him. But the deuce of it was, and so thought 
Zeph, she would flirt with the Pedlar ; he thought, too», 
and perhaps hope flavored the thought, that it was 
Smith who did such a kind favor to the old mare, by 
letting her loose, and writing such a polite note to himr 
selC As it happened, the Pedlar had got home that 
same evening from a speculating excursion abroad, and 
this fixed the suspicion more strongly on him Now 
fancy dictated to him how he would have revenge, and 
he was determined to watch for an opportunity. 

Meanwhile time wore slowly but surely on, and the 
." next Saberday" anived at last, and a glorious day^ 
it was. The sun shone fair and bright, the day waa 
mild and balmy. Early in the morning Smith called 
upon Sally, to solicit the happiness of attending her to 
churclL It was human nature, of course, for Sally to 
accept ; the head ruled the heart in this instance, and 
how could it do otherwise 1 The Pedlar was trimmed 
out in his beat " bib and tucker"-HAew white hat, 
blue coal and drab pantaloons. His hair was suffi- 
ciently well ponutomed to make it stay In Uff o<mr 
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ditioD he might pit it; he looked like a pink of a 
iMoir. Well, Sally consented to be waited opon to 
chorch by him; ahe thought of Starling, and ah. 
wiebed to ezperimentaliie, for she had determined to 
4o her beet It was agreed that they should take the 
Pe<flar'8 horse and the Farmer's wagon, and in this 
manner they should proceed to churohi or as they 
termed it, «* gotn tu meetin." 

The morning wore on ; and in due time Smith had 
the horse and wagon ready, and SaUy was arrayed in 
her gandiest colors — silks, ribbons, and other little et- 
oeteras. AAer Mr. Smith had got all in readiness that 
was incumbent on him as a duty, snapping his whip, 
he adTanced toward the door where Sally stood ready, 
and watching his preparations, and stepping up to her, 
he exclaimed: 

" Well, my lady, are you ready T* 

" WeH, I guess I are ; don't I look as ef I ware, Mr. 
Smith r said Sally. 

'* 'Cording to my notion o*thinking, I kinder calcu- 
late you do, my charming duck." 

''Come, none o* your ducking me, Mr. Smith, ef 
yon do, I comprehend I wont ride a step with you— 
thaCs what I wont, now," retorted Sally, although she 
did not mean ft. 

** Keep cool, Miss Dnmpkins, cause it*s a Sunday ; 
I didn't mean any thing, you know; but if you are 
ready, say so, and I will boost you in, in the twinkling 
of a cat's thumb.'* 

"Let me see, now; I reckon I be ready: but law 
me, what a queerish feller yew air, I veow— stop, I've 
forgot my smeltin bottle :" and back Sally turned into 
the house to get her smelling bottle, and after search- 
ing five minutea for it she found it, and soon, with the 
help of Smith, she was safely seared in the wagon, 
'Where he quickly followed her, and in another minute 
. they were on their way to meeting, traveling at a very 
Blow pace, with no inclination on tither side to Increase 
their speed in the least. They conrtrsed together 
pretty freely opon no particular subject, and they had 
nearly exhausted what KtUe things they had to say, 
when the sound of a horse's hoofs at Aill speed arrest- 
ed their attention, and caused them to look back, to 
ascertain, if possible, the reason of this uncommon 
fnovement on the holy day of the week. The dust 
stirred up by the rapid progress of the horse, prevented 
them at first from recognizing the person of the ilder; 
and when they did, they were both equally surprized 
that that person should be Mr. Zephaniah Stalling; 
but they looked harder, and were satisfied that it was. 
On, on came the horse and hia rider, like Mercury arm- 
ed bom heaven — as though death were in pursuit, and 
their lives depended upon the issue of the chase. But 
why was this ? — why should Zeph drive on at so unu- 
sual a pace 7 It will be necessary to retrDgade in order 
«ipUia the reason. 

In the morning when Zeph arose from his couch of 
down, and had fairly washed out the corners of his 
eyaa that he might see distinctly, his first thought was 
tliat lie would put on his beat apparel to appear among 
the eoogregation of Elder Berry. Now, so far, thii> 
was a wise resolution on the part of Zeph; but 
whether it arose from any devout piindpie within, oi 
fma some more selfish motive^ it is impossible for m~ 
to teU. As long as the deed is good, it ij not for mor- 
tals to scan the motive. WvU, his resolution onct 
t up, ha was not k>ng in patting it into operation. 



The good Squire, his flbthdr, owned, besides the "oM 
mare," a three year old colt, as yet not very familiar 
with the bit, and not over fond of being directed by 
other will than iu own. On hiun, then, in preferenoa 
to riding the dam, he was determined to go to 
"meetin," and after much trouble, and many petty 
oaths and threatenings, he succeeded in catching Mm, 
and leading him to the door of the house, where he 
was properly prepared for moundng. In about thirty 
minutes more he had finished his own toilet, and after 
viewing himself admiringly in the old fashioned ma- 
hogany framed looking-glass, and satisfying himself 
that all was correct, he sallied out to the wood pile to 
choose therefrom a twig of proper pliability, and 
strength, for the purpose of propelling the gallant 
srecd, in case he should become unruly, which he 
strongly suspected would be the case. After pleaaing 
himself in this particular, he advanced toward the 
colt, which immediately began to show strong demon- 
strations of restlessness. As Zeph was in somewhat 
of a hurry, this capering of the colt's a little riled hia 
generally very even temper, and he launched forth 
several severe imprecationa upon the head of the beast* 
ly offender. 

" Whoa I neow, I tell ye— better mind yer eyes, I 
guess 1" were the first words he spoke, as the animal 
sprung aside at his advance. Zeph passed round to 
the other side, when the colt jumped back the other 
way. This was vexatious—Zeph felt it to be so, and 
he tit his lips to stop the big oath be was on the point 
of uttering, but it only modulated it without prevent- 
ing Its escape. 

** Snakes and thunder ! Yew plaguy tamal critter 
yew, if yew don't atand still I'll maul you to dama- 
tion— snap my giszard if I don't I Whoa ! now, I tell 
yer? 

But what good does it do to tell a restive, unbroken 
colt to ** whoa I" One might as well talk to the ocean 
in a storm, or to the cataract of Niagara. The colt 
would jump this side, and the colt would jump that 
side, and the eolt wootd pull back and turn round, and 
In spite of all Zephanlah'a Ingenuity, he could not get 
at him any way, and in some of his antic movements, 
he came very near kicking Zeph over— he just grazed 
his breast and no more. At this Zeph vos mad In good 
earnest; he swore a teniUe oath that he would do 
something, and he was generally as good as his word 
— especially this time. 

He proceeded forthwith to the bam, and tiiere pro- 
cured himself a good strong rope and a cart whip, 
¥rhich done, he returned to the colt, and after some 
trouble, managed to tie one end of the rope round hia 
neck, and the other to a large post that stood by ; then 
standing off with the whip in his hand, he prepared to 
commence operations. 

"Take that, ye varmint I' and crack went the whip 
over the colt's side ; and the colt danced a pretty figure 
ind kicked up his heels. ** Take that, ye sarpint yew ! 
I'll larn ye tew kijk I" and crack, crack, crack went 
rhe whip over the anlm^l's^ ears, which made him 
iump ten times as hard as before, "I'll tell yew what 
it is, mister boss, by Satan ! I reckon yew and I will 
)how some striking tokens of friendship, 'fore mattera 
^ome tew a stand 'tween as, unless yew become more 
-convincingly sincere in your oskerlatlons ; darnation 
take me if I don't !" Whack 1 whack ! crack ! crack ! 
'»Take that yew young Inferdel— yew unbeliever in 
okular demonstradons !'* Whack I whack! "Kick, 
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will jrel yew pocky tarnal critter, yew I Til Ism ye 
tew use yer feet tew better advantage, yew young hoes 
—yew devil's colt yewT* and again went the whip 
over his head and ears, skies and legs, 'till the young 
beast spun again, snorted, and at last stood stiU, 
trembling in every joint, while the marks of the whip 
were plainly vidble on his hide. "Now I guess 
you've got enough, aint ye 7 cos if ye alnt, I'll try ye 
agin, for I aint tired yet by a jug full, no how yew can 
fix it, I snum !" 

He took the rope from the colt's neck, and once 
more attempted to mount him, and was more success- 
ful than before, being enabled, with very little trou- 
ble o raise himself into the saddle ; but no sooner had 
he bestrode the beast, than away he flew, as though 
fire was in his heels. Zeph pulled back with all his 
atrength, but the colt had got the Ui in his mouth, and 
BO force of Zeph's could stop him. It had been Zeph's 
intention to stop at Farmer Dumpklns*, and spend 
a few moments with Sally; but no, the Fates had or- 
dained it otherwise; for, in the first place Sally would 
have been gone, and in the second place, the mettled 
bea t that tie bestrode, had not the least thought of 
atopping so near home, for it pursued its course by the 
Fanner's, as though pursued hy a tlionsand furies; 
and the only evidence dropped that he had passed at 
all, was the unpremeditated foil of Zephaniah's hat, 
which, after it first struck the ground, roiled gently 
toward the Farmer's door, who soon issued firom tiif 
bouse, picked it up, and with his coat sleeve, carefully 
wiped the dirt from it. Now, in reality, Zeph would 
have stopped his horse, could he have done so, fbf he 
liad no notion of going to meeting bare lieaded ; but he 
could not help it. He would be tliankfnl if he did not 
have to go further than meeting. On he sped by the 
Farmer's, and it was sometliing of an addition to tiis 
ahready agitated bosom, that tie saw at a distance be- 
fore him, the Pedlar's horse in the Farmer's wagon, 
and those in it, whom he supposed rightly enough, to 
l>e the Pedlar and his own beloved and adorable Sally. 
His heart swelled wittiia him at tlie tliought, but it 
was for a moment only, for in the next the colt had 
daslied by them at full drive, letting liis heels fly 
at them as a token of brief recognition. As Zeph 
passed. Smith uttered a loud laugh of derision, that 
drove the blood to jroung Starling's clieek ; and Sally 
started and exclaimed, in a lialf abstracted and flight- 
ened manner, 

" Marcy on us ! if that aint Zeph! He'U kiU him- 
self." 

" Never fear the devil— he's immortal," said Smith, 
addressing himself to Sally. 

"I suppose you aint never frightened at trifles, Mr. 
Smith?" rather sarcastically inquired Sally. 

Smith turned his head*— their eyes met, he under- 
stood, and was silent. 

In the mean time, the speed of Zeph's tiorse tiad 
not diministied, but rather increased, if any thing; and 
like the steed of Mazeppa, vrildly flew up a long liill 
that was before them, and as wildly down on the other 
side. Smith and Sally, although they could not see, 
could hear Ms receding steps down the hill, and his 
feet strike once on the wooiden bridge at its base, ac- 
companied with a loud snort, and then ttie gradual dy- 
ing away of the sounds in tlie distance. 

The devil was in the heart of the Pedlar, for lie mis- 
trusted something, and immediately reined in his own 
horse to a slow walk, nor, alttiough Sally wished it, 



would tie drive any faster than a walk for the rest of 
the way. This vexed Sally very much, Imt slie said 
nothiag. Now the Pedlar knew the nature of a tiorse 
too well, not to draw certain conclusions from tha 
snorting of Zeph's, as it crossed the bddge ; and liad 
Sally looked in his iace at that moment, she would 
have seen a amlle that would have startled her. How- 
ever, on they proceeded at a slow walk to the foot of the 
hill, and up it, and continued at the same slow pace 
down on the other side. 

Now there is somettiing in human nature, that 
leads us, if we have any pique against a fellow being, 
to exult over any misfortune, anticipated or real, that 
may befal them. 

The Pedlar, from the natural consequences, deduced 
very plain and palpable reasons for finding Zephaniah 
unhorsed in the brook at ttie foot of ttie tiill ; and tiis 
evil heart prompted him to wish that it might be so ; 
and tie even carried tiis hopes furttier, for a gleam oC 
malignant pleasure for a moment lightened up tiis 
small gny eyes, as tie thought— -as tie hop^d that lio 
mlgh find Zeph seriously if not mortally injured from 
the effects of his taU. How lar Smith was right in tiis 
calculations, the event will show ; for as they paaaed 
alowly down the hill, and over the bridge, Smith, wtio 
was on the watch saw poor Starling apparently lifeleas, 
lying upon his back in a shallow part of ttie streanu 
In a moment tiis attentions were directed to Sally, 
endeavoring to draw tier into conversation, and, if 
possible, to keep tker attention from tliat side of tlie 
bridge on wUch lay Starling. But fate wUl some- 
times misdirect the tiand of ttie wily assassin, and 
mar the intention of an evil thought. Just as the 
Pedlar had conceived tiis intention nearly efi*ected, the 
attention of Sally wasaUracted to ttie loud howling of 
a dog, and on lookiag round slie perceived Starling 
lying in the water, and tiis dog, wtiich be had left be- 
hind, but which had followed him, and liad that mo- 
ment found tiim, standing by tiis body howling most 
piteously. In a moment Sally comprehended the 
whole, and with an exclamation of surprize, she in- 
stinctivelygrasped the reins in Smith's hand, stopped 
the horse, and in the next moment she sprung over 
the side of the wagon, and hastened to ttie side of 
Zepluiniah. As she reached him, he had juat begun 
to show tokens of animation, and made some effort to 
recover himself. Sally leaned over liim to assist tiim, 
and thus he was enabled to raise Mmself to tils feet so 
as to lean on the slioulder of Sally for support. She 
slowly led tiim from the water to the road side, and 
sat him down upon the dry grass, with herself by tiis 
side. 

" Zephaniah— dear Zephaniah!" exclaimed Sally, 
when at last she could, speak— " tell me, are you 
hurt?" 

" Bruised, Sally— badly bruised, but not seriously,"^ 
answered ZephaniatL "But let me not interrupt 
your ride, Sally ; go you on to meeting and leave me^ 
here; only when you get there, ask some one ttist 
knov^ me to take a wagon and come after me to take 
me home, for I don't 'spose I can walk. That is all 
Sally ; Mr. Smith is coming for you — he is tired of 
waiting." 

"Now Zeph, you can't mean tliat ; and if yon do^ 
doif t say it for I wont hear a word on't. I aint natu- 
rally orud, Zepli, if I be sometimes kind of ttiought- 
less and wild-tieaded ; and as for leaving you tiare on 
the cold ground, is wtist I aint got tlie heart to do^ 
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80 yoa shall go right home with na now in father's 



*'Nok Saltjr; I guess I had better not} and as for 
leaving me here alone— why I don't know as the cold 
fioand is any worae than a cold heart. 

^Now, Zeph, yon ahant say so, for it is now as 
warm as ever— my heart wiU never be eoM as long as 
it beats— at any rate you must go home with us. Mr. 
Smith, turn the horse and wagon and bring it tliis 
way, for we most take Mr. Starling back with us." 

Siiiith, as she addreased him, was slowly coming 
toward them, liis fiue ungraced with beaming smiles ; 
but sad, and Jong, and most unpleasantly inelined. 
His motions when coming toward thdm betrayed that 
he was in no hurry to assist, and the way in which he 
tamed to obey Sally's request, so unlike ilacriiy, went 
more to confirm the suspicion ; and he conducted the 
whole in so slovenly a manner, that it attracted the 
notice of Sally, who determined that after the present 
time she should have no further use, for the Pedlar. 

By tlie time these resolutions were forming in the 
bead of Sally, Smith had got ttia wagon tolerably near, 
so that with a little trouble to themaelvea, and some 
pain to Zephaniah, tliey conuived to put him in, and 
ia a lew moments more they were on tlieir retom, 
each one difidrentiy impressed tlkan when they left 
their homea. 

Prone aa we are to fonn schemes for onr mntoal ad- 
▼anta^ and to raU most incoherently againat our ill 
fortune, as we are pleased to term it, still this same 
dame Fortune deems it inexpedient to notice oar dis- 
eoBtents^ and often in direct contrariety to our own 
wishes, overtnms aU our plans, and In one moment 
aeeomplishas more for our benefit, than ourselves could 
bring about in a whole year of vexation and trouble. 
Such fraaka ahe often delights in, for her bandage is 
•ometimea removed from her eyes. 

Such was her freak with Zephaniah; and aaved 
Jhim much trouble at the expenae of considerable pain. 

In carrying Zephaniah home, he had to lit on the 
bottom of the wagon, and rest his liead in Sally's lap. 
As he lay araarting under the pain of hia bruisss, 
SaHy pondered well over the whole afiair; how, in 
the first place, she liad, in a ooquetish moment, con- 
sented to go to meetiog with the Pedlar, merely, as 
she thought to vex the spirit of poor Zeph. She fan- 
cied she couM still see his frightened horse dash by 
with the speed of lightning— the tramp on tlie bridge 
— the loud snorting of the beaat, and the foil of Zeph- 
aniah ; she remembered, too, tlie full gleam of malice 
,ia Che eyes of Smith ; his unwillingness to hurry for- 
ward when she thought that he anticipated some acci- 
dent to Starting, and his reluctant and dilatory move- 
ments in assisting her when she had found him, ren- 
dered him in her eyes equally odious and contemptible, 
as be had before^een pleasing and acceptable, and she 
resolved that from that time forth she would avoid his 
aodecy as she would a pestilence. As for the Pedlar, 
lie found his situation anything but pleasant and 
agreeable , for neither Zephaniah nor Sally exchanged 
a word with him on their return, and it was a load 
from hia mind when they arrived at the door of Far- 
mer Ouoipkins, and with the assistance of the Farmer, 
he had tranaferred Starling from the wagon to the 
honse, leaving him at liberty to depart as soon as he 
should see proper, which he did forthwith, regardless 
«f an invitation from the Farmer to spend the after 
I with them. Ha foit that ho^as not wanted, and 



in a fow moments he was mounted on his own horaa 
and pursuing his way homeward. Wtiat his thougltta 
wete as.he trotted along on his nag, I am not free to 
aay, for i never make a pretention of meddling with 
other people's private affirirs ; bat enough I will dis- 
close to let the reader know that Smith formed from 
that time a very convenient hatred to poor Zeph, and 
had any one listened as he turned away his horse's 
head, he might have been heard to mutter between his 
teeth—'* That if there was such a thing a licking this 
side of the Rocky Mounuins, Zeph Starling should get 
it before long, any how." 

After Zephaniah was comfortably attended to in the 
house, a physician was immediately sent for, who re- 
siding not far distant, was soon present, and examin- 
ing his bruises, he pronounced them not at all sefioua 
or important, and after leaving a few directions for 
his comfort, took his departure, adding, as he went, 
and pointing to SaHy, who sat by the bed-side, that he 
did not think the patient would aufler much from his 
pain, while so important and able a physician at- 
tended him. 

♦ •••••♦ 

About two months after the above incidenta ocenr- 
red, upon a certain Sunday, a man might have been 
seen busily engaged In the porch of the village church, 
sticking with wafors in a amall case with a glaaa door, 
a notice that '* marriage waa intended between Zeph- 
aniah Starling and Sally Dumpkina." Of course, if 
any one had any ol]!Jections to the wedding, then wa» 
the time to make them. None were, however, made ; 
and in three weeks from that time, Zeph and Sally 
were man and wife, to thb inexpreaaible delight of all 
the neighboring children, who, on that important occa- 
sion were allowed to gorge a whole week upon ginger- 
bread, sugar-plumbs, and molasses candy. 

Two weeks before his wedding, the grand drama of 
Revenge was enacted by Zephaniah and Sam Smith. 
They met alone in a meadow, about a mile from tlio 
Farmer's house, each bent on a deed of blood. Few 
words were uttered between them, but tlieir flashing 
eyes and their clenched teeth, told how desperate and 
terrible were their thoughts. Some minutes elapaed 
before anything waa done by either, till at iast 2:eph'» 
patience getting low, he made a regular grab at the 
coat collar of Smith, who, on tlie Impulae of the mo- 
ment, seised Zeph in a similar manner, and at it they 
went hot and in earnest. Zephwa8apowerfnlman,and 
the little Pedlar was like a child in hia hands. Smith 
possessed the the most skill. Starling the moat mui 
cle, and the scuffle waa long and uncertain, when, wi( 
a sudden jerk, Zeph put the Pedlar on hia back, 
Howewr, he was soon up and renewed the stiife with 
three-fold energy and ferocity. Blows of no childish 
quality were exchanged between them. Their clothes 
became ragged, their foces scratched their eyes " bung- 
ed up," while the perspimtion coursed freely down 
their cheeks. For twenty minutes they fought with 
the ferocity of tigers, and at last it finally terminated 
in the aucceaa of Starling : and well might it be ao ^ 
for no man was ever more completely " used up" at 
the end of a fight, than was the Pedlar by the doughty 
proweaa of his successful rival. 

It was his "last appearance" in that part of the 
country; for on that very night, when sleep spread 
her dark wing over the peaceful cottagea of the farm- 
ers, the Pedlar and his mother departed from their 
lonely tenement, nor did any one know of their where-- 
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V abouu, nor did any one seem to eare. We may cer- 
tainly add, that Mr. Starling and his devoted better 
half are at this moment living in all the enjoyment 
that can be possibly realised from a good ftrm wel| 
stocked, and "sU lovely babea." 



JOHN NBAL— 
Not Joseph C. Neal, of Philadelphia, of " charcoal" me- 
mory—but John Neal of Portland, Maine, for the 
names of these two writers are sometimes con- 
founded by the less discriminating reader— John Neal 
has written some things, which both for power and 
pathos are seldom surpassed. His style is eccentric, 
and frequently faulty, and his productions, though 
unequally sustained, are strongly marked with origi- 
nality o£ thought and vigor of expression. There is 
no writer perhaps in the country, whose productions 
have raised in the minds of readers more vaiious 
and conflicting opinions. We are among those who 
attribute to hiro the possession of genius and power. 
A fragment of Neal' s, wiitten years ago, and at this 
moment lying before us, will sustain our last re- 
made 
Duiing a severe draught in 1824, the fires run through 
the towns of Wiscasset and Olney in the State of 
Maine, driving the inhabitants beibre them, consum- 
ing their dwellings, and eating up to a wide extent 
all vegeuUe matter from the feoe of the earth over 
grass-land and forest From an article entitled " The 
Squatter," describing some of these scenes the follow- 
ing sketch is taken. 

" Sir, said he, I am a sad fellow— very childish, very 
wicked, and of coarse, very wretched. I am a fool, I 
know— but I can't help it. I never see a fur-cap of 
that color, pointing to his own which lay steaming on 
m settle, b^iue a huge roaring fire— on the head of a 
boy, without feeling as if I could cry my eyes out I 
have been, what you told me once you were— a hus- 
band and a father, a proud father and a happy husband. 
You remember the fiies we had in 1824 1 WeU, I had 
camped out that fall, and was making a fortune ; how, 
and with what view is nobody's business. You need 
n't stare — I saw the question rising to your throat- 
Well, I had left my wife ; no matter why ; inoompati- 
hiUty of temper if yon like. All I have to say is that 
alie was altogether too good for me. Had she been 
more of a woman less of an angel, I should not have 
been what I am now— an outcast— a wanderei^-a 
outlaw. Oh, you need n't stare. I've told 
o about all I mean to tell you on that head. W^l 
— we separated — in plain English, I ran away and left 
my wife ; taking with roe only one child — my poor dear 
lerry — the only child I was snr^ of; for between our- 
selves, my good sir, the devil had put it into my head 
to be jealous of my poor wife— and so I left her all the 
children with blue and gray eyes, and took with me the 
only one that resembled me. Ah, if you could but 
have seen that boy's eyes ! They were like sun-shine, 
though black as death. Well, Jerry and I got along 
pretty well together for nearly three years, when one 
day, I received a letter from my wife, saying that Lu- 
ther, my eldest boy, and the two blue-eyed babies, were 
In their graves. Two were drowned in each others 
arms— the other died of a broken heart— a mere baby- 
but it pined itself to death af^er I disappeared— she told 
me so and I believed her— asking for/arfer, poorfarUr^ 
a hundred times in a day, and whenever it awoke in 



the night { and dying— literally dying with that wosd 
upon its lips. My wife added that she was coming 
kam*. What coold I sayl I knew that I had wronged 
her; that I was a fool and a madman; bat what could 
I sayl Well, our arrangementa were made and I aai 
off to meet hei^eaving my poor little boy at home, 
with a hired girl to take care of him antM I got back. 
To be auro that he would not go astray, I had tied a 
young Newfoundland puppy, of which he waa veiy 
fond, to the poat of his trundle-bed — teUing hln to stay 
there until I letumed with his mother, which would 
be In the coarse of that afternoon, or toward nigfat^firiL 

Hers he stopped, and his breathing changed; bat 
after a fow minutes, began anew, in a lower and 
steadier, though much altered tone. 

Well sir- we met once more — and ahe forgave me ; 
and we were happy. And so, I took her into my ann% 
lifted her into the saddle, and we started together— two 
as happy human creatures, as there were upon the face 
of the whole eartt)— notwithstanding the self-reproach 
and heaviness I £dt on hearing the particulars of what 
I cannot bear to speak of yet, or even to think of— the 
death of Luther and his two elder sisters. Poor Luther 
—poor baby ! Well, we were already more than half 
way back to the place where tke was prepared to see 
her little nestling asleep, and dreaming of its mother — 
his dear^ new mother^ as he called her, and persisted in 
caling her fh>m the moment I told him that she was 
coming to live with us. Poor little follow I He had 
alRMSt forgotten her. Suddenly, as we wers descend- 
ing the top of a hill, our horses began to snort — my 
wife oaoght my arm, and as I turned toward her, I 
saw the whole weatem sky in a preternatural glow. 
Before I could speak, a strsAge darkneas swept by, and 
I felt as if the hand of death were upon me, I tried to 
apeak, bat I could not. I could only urge my wife to 
follow — and clapping spurs to my horse, I rode straight- 
way toward the fire. Once only did I turn— and thea 
only to look bock and forbid her to follow me further;. 
Well, I arrived at the place ; and there I found— bear 
with me patiently— first the hired girl, frightened half 
out of her senses, and hiding under a fence. I asked 
her for my boy. She stood aghast at the inquiry. 
Her only reply was a wandering of the eyes as if ia 
search of somethhig. At laat, and with great difficulty, 
she recollected herself enough to say that she had seea 
the fire in time to escape with my dear boy— that beinflr 
dreadfully fotigued, though she had not run far, ahe sat 
down to rest herself, looking toward the path by which 
we were expected — that some how or other she f«4' 
asleep— end that the last she remembered was, some- 
thing little Jerry had^aid about going back to untu poor 
CarloJ My heart died away within me. I knew that 
I was chilfUess— / knew ti— do n't talk to me— I knew 
\U And it was so. When 1 arrived at my house, I 
fonnd it nearly destroyed by the fire — and a little way 
o([, lay my poor boy with Carlo watching over him. 
The child was dead— that is Carlo you see there. My 
wife is in the road-house at Philadelphia— and here am 
L God forgive me I" 



The Sbcond Volumb.- In order to secure full sets 
of the second volume of the Roveb, which comnrenccs 
with this number, subscribers and agents should send 
in their Orders as early as possible. The work Is not 
stereotyped, and after the edi ion printed is exhausted^ 
the reprint of back numbers is so expensive the pub- 
lishers cannot proogse to do it in future. 
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TVirO BONNETS. 

ST KAWRKHCC LABKBt. 

^HBif the tod spirit of the earth growB weaiy, 

And droope beneath the freight of troabloofl thought, 
Tiadlnf that Hfe*a a desert watte, and dreaiy, 

And all iti hopea of earthly bllee are naaght~ 
That. tilM frail barka upon the Taatjr ocean. 

We're toM*d about by every wind that blowa, 
Deapairing real, fretted by wild commotion, 

Pining beneath a multitode of woea— 
Convinced at laat, earth's Joys, though seeming fair, 
Are meteor-lights that lead us to despair, 
Htqw, like a beacon, polnta beyond the sky. 

As a blight land of promise and of bliss, 
TIU the worn spirit longs at onee to fly 

To realms laorepare^ more fiUr, more blest than thia. 

Thoq^ the world tMwn and Fate herself look sad, 

Let not the heart droop with unceasing sorrow ; 
lliroagh deepest gloom some beam will shine to glad 

TlM weary soul, and whisper of a montm,- 
When Hbpa, like a sweet angel, ahall come crowned 

With bliss hnmortal, and shall wrteth the brow 
With chnplets of bright smiles, and fling around, 

Tite gloomy chaoa of the mind, a glow 
Of >iyotts aapiratlon and high thought. 

Till from Despair's dark i»le the soul is taught 
'To mount with splrlt-pinkMs, and take flight 

Into the lealms of rapturous delight. 
Where all is hanaony, and love, aod peace. 

And >^, through time eternal, ever doth increase. 



CALDWELL'S LANDING, STONY POINT, 
AND TPB HUDSON. 
' [with .AH biUkaying.] 

Tbb scenery on the Hudeon is renowned the world 
lOver, and from the borders of this noble river the his- 
tory of OUT ootmtrx Imis drawn some of its most inter- 
esting records. Our engraving in the present number 
of the Rover gives a view of Stony Point, with its 
light house, and Haverstraw bay, about forty miles 
from New York. Haverstraw is the nothern town in 
Rockland County, and ^ony Point and Caldwell's 
'Landing are in the nothern part of the town, and at 
the entrance of the ever memorable "highlands." 
This vicinity and tliese waters are rich in revolutionary 
history. The successful storming of Stony Point by 
<}eneial Wayne, when in the possession of the British, 
was among the most brilliant achievements of the war. 
Our soldiers were ordered not to fire a gun, but to 
force their way into the centre of the enemy's works 
at the point of the bayonet. The order was literally 
and faithfully obeyed; our men approaching in two 
columns from different points, pressed forward in the 
fece of the most tremendous and incessant fire of 
musketry, and cannon loaded with grape shot, and 
-overcoming every obstacle, the two columns met in 
the centre of the enemy's fortifications, taking upward 
of five hundred prisoners. The British, according to 
Cleneral Wavne's return had sixty-three lulled, and 
the Americans fifteen. 

General Wayne had offered a reward, before the en- 
gagemant, of five hundred dollars to the first man 
who should enter the enemy's works; four hun- 
dred to the second, three huiidred to the third, two 
SinndrdMo the fomthi tad one hondted to the fifth. 
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Congress Bfterwta^ ratified the promise, and paid tfie 
reward. Congress also gave the value of the oidnancd 
and stores taken, amounting to upward of a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to the officers and men whd 
were engaged in the action, and the amount was divi- 
ded among them in proportion to their rank and pay. 

In this vicinity, too, was the scene of the capture, 
confinement, and execution of the lamented Andre. 
The melancholy story of this heroic but iU-lhted man 
has been often toM, and must be familiar to most of 
our readers. The story of the disinterment and ro^ 
moval of his remains to his native country, after they 
had slumbered near half a century on the banks of thd 
Hudson, we apprehend, is not so &mfllar, and there- 
fore have we concluded to transfer the account in tldi 
connection to the pages of the Rover. 

In the summer of 1631, the Duke of Yoik oommls-- ^ 
stoned J. Buchanan, Esq., late Bdtfsh Consul at New^^ 
York, to have the remains of Major Andre removed to 
England, and firom Mr. Buchanan's own Account of 
the transaction we extract the following interestliif 
details: 

" Mvnext step was to proceed to Tappan^ 

(fistant firom this cliy [New York] twenty-four miles. 
Thither I went, accompanied by )fr. Moore, his miues* 
ty's agent for packets. Upon reaching the village, 
which does not contain above fifty or sixty hovsee, the 
first we inquired at proved to be the very house in 
which the Major had been confined wlille a prisoner 
there, kept by one Dupuy, who was also postmariteri 
who took us to view the room which had been used as 
his prison. Excited as we were, it would be difficult to 
describe our feelings on entering this Htlte chamber; 
it was then used as a milk and store room— otherwisd 
unaltered from the period of his confinement— about 
twelve feet by eight, with one window looking into a 
garden, the view extending to the hill, and directly to 
the spot on which he suffered, as tlie landiord pointed 
out from the window, while in the room, the tree* 
growing at the place where he was buried. 

"Havhig inquired for the owner of the field, I wait" 
ed on the Rev. Mr. Demarat, a minister residing in 
Tappan, to whom I explained the object of my visits 
who generously expressed his satisfaction at the honor, 
which at length,' to use his words, * was intended tho 
memory of Major Andre,' and assured me that every 
facility should be afforded by him. Whereupon we all 
proceeded to examine the grave, attended by many of 
the inhabitants, who by this time had become acquaint- 
ed with the cause of our visit ; and it was truly gra^ 
tifying to us, as it was honorable to them, that all wero 
loud in the expressions of their gratification on this 
occasion. 

" We proceeded up a narrow lane, or broken road, 
with trees at each side, which obscured the place where 
he suffered, until we came to the opening into the field, 
which at once led to an elevated spot on the WU. On 
reaching the mount we found it commanded a view of 
the surrounding country for miles. General Wariiing- 
ton's head-quarters, and the house In which he resided, 
was distant about a mile and a half or two mllea, hot 
fully in view. The army hiy encamped chiefly tlso in 
view of the place, and must neocssarOyhavewltiieMed 
the catastrophe. The field, as well as I ootid jodflPj^ 
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contalnad fhmi dght to taa acresi and waa cultlTmtedt 
but around the gnve tbe pkragli had not approached 
nearer than three or four jrards, that space being cov- 
ered with loose stones thrown upon and around the 
graTS, which was only indicated hj two cedar trees 
about ten feet higli. A small peach tree had also been 
placed at the head of the grave, by the kindly feeling 
of a lady In the neighborhood. 

** Doubts wero expressed by many who attended, 
that the body had been secretly carried to England, and 
not a few believed we should not find the remains ; but 
there surmises were set aside by the more general tes- 
timony of the community Arriving at Taj^Min 

'by ten o'clock, A. M., though I was not expected until 
the following Tuesday, as I had fixed, yet a number of 
persons soon assembled, some of whom betrayed symp- 
toms of displeasure at the proceeding, arising fitim the 
observations of some of the public journals, which as- 
serted ' that any honor paid Major Andre's remains was 
casting imputation on General Washington, and the 

Iofficera who tried him.' As these charactera were of 
the lowest cast, and their observations were condemned 
by every respectable person in the village, I yet deemed 
it prudent, while the worthy pastor was preparing his 
men to open the grave, to resort to a mode of argu- 
ment, the only one I had time or inclination to bestow 
upon them, in which I was sure to find the landlord a 
powerful auxiliary. I therefore stated to ^ese noisy 
patriots, that I wished to follow a custom not unfire- 
quent in Ireland, Irom whence I came, namely, of 
taking some qiirits before proceeding to a grave. The 
landlord approved the Irish practice, and accordingly 
supplied abundance of liquor, so that in a short time. 
General Washington, Major Andre, and the object of 
my visit, were forgotten by them, and I was left at per- 
liBct liberty, with the respectable inhabitants of the 
place, to proceed to the exhumation, leaving the land- 
lord to supply the guests, a duty which he faithfully 
performed, to my entire satis&ction. 

" At twelve o'clock, quite an unexpected crowd as- 
sembled at the grave — as our proceeding up the hill 
was seen by the inhabitants all around. The day was 
unusually fine ; a number of ladies, and many aged 
matrons who witnessed his fall — who had seen his 
person— who had mingled teara Mrith his sufferings- 
attended, and were loud In their praises of the prince* 
for thus at length honoring one who still lived in their 
recollection with unsubdued sympathy. The laborera 
proceeded Mrith diligence, yet caution. Surmises about 
the body having been removed were revived, and it 
would be difficult to imagine any event which could 
convey a degree of more Intense excitement. 

"As soon as the stones were cleared away, and the 
grave was found, not a tongue moved among the mul- 
titude — breathless anxiety was depicted in every coun- 
tenance. When, at length, one of the men cried out 
he had touched the coffin, so great was the enthusiasm 
at this moment, that I found it necessary to call in the 
aid of several of the ladies to form an enlarged circle, 
80 that all could see the operation ; which being effect- 
ed, the men proceeded with the greatest caution, and 
the day waa removed with the hands, as we soon dis- 
covered the lid of the coffin was broken in the centre. 
With great care the broken lid was removed, and there 
to our view lay the bonesu>f the brave Andre, in per- 
lect order. I, among others, lor the firat time discov- 
ered that he had been a smaU man; this observation I 
) from the skeleton, which was confirmed by aome 



th^ present. The roota of the email peach tree had 
completely surrounded tha skuU like a net After 
allowing an the people to pass round in regular order,, 
and view the remains as they lay, which very many did 
with unfeigned tean and lamentadso, the bones were 
carefully removed, and placed in the sarcophagus, (the 
circle having been again formed ;) a(ter which I de- 
scended into the coffin, which was not more than three 
feet below the surface, and with my own hands raked 
the dust together, to ascertain whether he had been 
buried in his regimentals or not, as it was rumored 
among the assemblage that he was stripped ; for, if 
buried in his regimentals, I expected to find the buttons 
of the clothes, which would have disproved the rumor ;^ 
but I did not find a single button, nor any article save 
a string of leather that had tied his hair, in perfect 
preser\'ation, coiled and tied as it had been on his hair 
at the time. This string I forwarded to his sister in 
England. I examined the dust of the coffin so mi- 
nutely (as the quantity would not fill a quart) that no 
mistake could have arisen in the examination. Let no 
unworthy motive be attributed to me for recording this 
fact ; I state it as one which I was anxious to ascertain 
for the reason given. Having placed the remains in 
the sarcophagus. It was borne amid the silent and . f 
unbought regret of the numerous assemblage, and 
deposited in the worthy pastor's house, with the intps- 
tion of removing it to his majesty's packet, in New- 
York City, on the Tuesday following. 

*< As soon as the removal of the sarcophagus lo the * 
packet was known in this city, it was not only honor- 
able to the feelings of the citizens, but cheeringjia my 
mind, depressed as it had been, to find the sentiments 
which prevailed. Ladies sent me flowers; oth^p, 
various emblematic devices, garlands du;., to d^cofate- 
the remains of the * lamented and beloved Andre.' * A 
beautiful and ornamental myrtle among those sent! 
forwarded with the sarcophagus to Halifax, where, 
Lieut. (General Sir James Kempt, governor of Nova 
Scotia, caused every proper mark of respect to be paid 
to the remains. From thence they reached London, 
and were deposited near the monument which had been 
erected to his memory in the Abbey, and a marble slab 
placed at the foot of the monument, on which is set 
forth their removal by the order of his royal highnesa 
the Duke of York. 

*' Having represented to his royal highness the gen- 
erous conduct of the Reverend Mr. Demaret, I recom* 
mended that his royal highness should convey to him 
a snuff-box, made out of one of the trees which grew 
at the grave, which I sent home. But my suggestion 
was far outdone by the princely munificence of his 
royal highness, who ordered a l^x to be made out of 
the tree, and lined with gold, with an incription, * Prom 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, to the Rev. 
Mr. Demarat.' While speaking of this act of liberality, 
I was unexpectedly honored with a silver inkstand, with 
the following inscription: — *The surviving sisters' of 
Major Andre to James Buchanan, Esq., his Majesty's 
Consul, New York.* They also sent a silver cup, with 
a suitable inscription, to Mr. Demarat. I need not 
add, that I cherish this inkstand, (which I am now 
using,) and shall bequeath It to my children as a mcr 
morial which I prize with no ordinary feeling. 

*It haitince been ascertained, fVom an American offieet 
present at the burial, thai thi reginenuls of Major Andre wer« 
f iven to hi» aenranta, after hi« execudon. This staten^t has 
aatiafied Mr. Buchanan, ai d willsccountlbrlhcatoenseof aay 
veiCigesiahisMaib. /^ 
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**I omitted to mention, that I liad tlie peach tree 
whiclk hMd been planted on the giiTe, (tlie loote of 
which had announded the aknll, as set forth,) taken 
up with great cam, with as moch of the day as it was 
possible to presJI^e around the roots, and brought it to 
my garden in New YorlL where my daughters attended 
it with almost pious solicitude, shading it during the 
beat of tiie day, watering it in the cool of the evening, 
in the hope of preserving it to send to England. Had 
It reached his sisters, they would no doubt have regard- 
ed It as another Minerva ; for, though it did not spring 
out of; yet it was nourished by their beloved brother's 
bead. 

" I have only to add, that, through the kind inter- 
ference of my brother consel at Philadelphia, I obtain- 
ed Major Andre's watch, which he had to part with 
' when a prisoner during the early part of the war. This 
watch I sent to England lately ; so that I believe every 
vestige connected with tlie subject of this narrative has 
been sent to the land of his birth, in the service of 
which his life was sacrificed.'* 



THE VILLAGE POST OFFICE. 

Thb anival of the mail in a village is always a great 
event to the toungers and do-nothings— that class of 
men who having nothing to do themselves, from a 
mingled aiotiVe of benevolence and curiosity, are par- 
ticuiariy tealous to superintend that of others. They 
mtpeet thb coach as anxiously as if the interests of 
the iMtion depended upon its '* coming in regular sea- 
son." 

"MaHint" inquires one of the loungers who has 
Just entered tlie office, and who, so fer from expecting 
a letter, has never received one in his life. 

^ The mail is rather tardy," auggests a modest indi- 
vidual, who, having written a scrap of poetry for a city 
peiiodicalt is impatiently awaiting its appearance. 

." Its a coming," shouts a little urchin who has run 
until a profuse perspiration covers his face and neck, 
and who, on being rewarded for his promptitude by a 
new penny, immediately inveats it in a " stick of le- 
mon." 

Instantly all eyes are directed to the stage coach 
wliich is fumbling alowly over a stony road ; and one 
would suppose it contained some animal hitherto un- 
Icnown, or was a traveling menagerie, so steady is the 
gaxe of the multitude. But the coach draws up before 
tlie office door and the immense doud of dust subside& 

What does it matter to the crowd upon the stoop, if 
there ia a handsome brunette upon the middle seat, or 
a ifwrkling Mack-eyed widow behind her, or a steady 
old gentl«ttan before her. Ht may be a member of 
Congress, and surely his well combed wig, and gold 
tipped cane entitle him to a respectful bow or glance ? 
But no ! All eyes are fixed solely upon the mail bag, 
which the driver has handed to the clerk, who has con- 
veyed his predous burden to an inner counten Ttie 
cn>wd even turn tlidr backs upon the inmates of the 
ooaeh. What shameful conduct! Yet behold how 
dignified tlie old gentleman with the well combed wig 
appears, as, without notidng the insult, he cooly and 
nnooncemedly scratches hia upper Up with tlie shining 
bead of his hickory cane. 

Bnt tlie padlock is now removed— that padlock which 
has the happineaa and well being of ao many entrusted 
to its eav^— the bag is turned, and how gracefblly the 
CQiD$mf loUoats yet how onidis the postmaster to 



snfiTer that heavy newspaper package, with the coarse 
brown wr^yper, to He upon that delicately Idded letter 
with ao neat a direetfon ; it must be a love note. How 
many tender words and almoat written sighs may It 
contain—dear to the writer and the receiver. And I 
am right— it is a love episUe. Yonder stands the for- 
tunate owner, bitently gating upon one UtUe comer 
which protrudes from beneath the heavy bundle above 
it. Postman remove the package and gladden hia 
eyes with a full view of the much looked for letter 1 

"MaU ahoy!" shouts the driver who waa once a 
sailor, " I'm behind my time and the roads are rou^.'* 

At length the letters are assorted, the strapa of the 
bag are united, and the padlock clasped firmly in their 
embrace; the driver has it between his feet, and the 
coach moves slowly on. 

"Any letter for me 7" inquired a would-be m^ea- 
tically looking man with a red face, and who is stu- 
diously endeavoring to split his teeth with the knob 
of huge gold pencil 

" In a moment, Judge," responds the now modest^ 
official, sufficiently abashed by the haughty tone of the 
inquirer to respond in a less consequential manner 
than he is wont. 

"Hello I" cried the clerk, very undignifiadly, "I 
guess the mysterious stranger has got a letter at last t 
here's a double one directed to the care of Widow Per- 
kins." 

" His name ! His name !" shouu a dosen eager 
voices. 

"John Smith," answers the dark, "and its gota- 
wax seal with the picter of an old woman ruahing 
to the arms of a young man, while beneath them ia 
inscribed — Venice." 

" Feni," suggests the schoolmaster, who has just 
returned from expounding Cesar's note, " Vent, VuU, 
Vicif" to a pumpkin headed youth who rendered it— 
" / came vdth a hand aaw and conguered I" 

But the papers are distributed. The lover has his 
epistle, the merchant his check, the school-teacher his 
recommendation, the lawyer his certificate of com- 
mission, the lounger his neighbors' papers. Reclining 
upon the counter they patronizingly, for the present, 
peruse them, yet never think how much better it would 
be for th mselves, the printer, and the Post-Office De- 
partment, if thet/ also subscribed for a copy, and read 
it at home to their wives and children. j. m. f. 



THE ROBBER OP THE BOSSISSIPPY VALLEY. 

Befobk the introduction of steamboats into the 
waters of the Mississippi, the vast wilderness, through 
which people travded and transported their goods in 
that part of the country, was infested with numerous 
banditti, and a journey of any distance, through 
woods or unsettled places, was performed with great 
peril. 

About the year 1802, the wilderness was infested by 
a notorious freebooter, who, with two sons, and a 
few other desperate miscreants, were the terror of 
the peaceful traveler. From the morasses of the 
southern frontier, to the silent shores of the Tennessee 
river, the name of Mason and his band, was known 
and dreaded. Their depredations, became at leng^ 
so frequent and daring, that the dtizens of the adjoin- 
ing Terricorlea, were driven to adopt measures for their 
suppvsMlon ; but the knowledge of the wUdemeM^ 
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poie»BKd ky the bAadiui, tbairciroiimfpMtkm and eB- 
tcrprixe, not tuipaseed 1^ the savages among whom 
thef wandered, balBed eTery attempt concerted for 
their captare. One ef these inddeata, as detailed by 
a contemporary! poesesses aome interest ; and sone of 
.the individuals composing the party, it is believed, still 
anrvive, who will attest the general truth of the narra- 
tive, tho' unimportant errors may be observed. They 
.win at all events recollect the jokes and good sayings, 
ocoaaioned by the result of the expedition. 

A robbery and mmder, of more than usual atrocity 
'hid been perpetrated, and a number of citizens of the 
tben Mississippi tenitory, united In a determination to 
pniftae ^ robbers, to bring them to justice or put 
them to death. Under the command (it is believed) of 
the late Col. B., the party well mounted and armed 
eorameneed their march. Soon after entering the bor- 
deiB of the wilderness, they came upon tlie trail of 
Bfoson, and ascertained that he was but a day or two 
in advance, making toward Pearl river : they pushed 
^on, day and night, and did not halt nntil diey came to 
the river— here they found new evidence of a party 
having preceded them ; and they did not doubt, but that 
it was he, of whom they were in pursuit— but men and 
horaes were all in need af rest and sustenance, they, 
therefore resolved to strip their liorses, repose for a few 
hours, and again renew the chase. TbM>se preliminaries 
being disposed o^ two of the party strolled to the tNmk 
of the river, and tempted by the coolness and beauty of 
the stream went into bathe. In the course of their 
gambol they crossed to the opposite shore, where they 
eneouotered an individual, whose society under present 
cirettmstanoes, aflbrded them very little satisfaction. 

Mason, aware that he was pursued, and iiaving as- 
certained the superior force of his pursuers, determined 
to e0ect by stratagem, what he could not hope to do by 
open contest The path into the forest was here nar> 
TOWi and much beset with undergrowth t and he placed 
his men in ambush, so that by a sudden onset, the 
party of Col. B. on entering the woods would be thrown 
into confusion, and thus be easily despatched or rout- 
ed. Chance, however, produced a success more com- 
plete than any he could have anticipated. No sooner 
had the two naked and unarmed men reached the east- 
em shore of the Pearl, than Mason rushed upon them, 
before they could collect their thoughts, or comprehend 
their danger. He was a hale, athletic figure, and rough- 
' ly clad in the leather shirt and leggings, common to the 
Indians and huntera of the frontier. 

" I am glad to see you gentlemen," said he sarcasti- 
cally ; *^ and though our meeting did not promise to be 
quite so friendly, I am just as well satisfied ; my arms 
and ammunition will cost less than I expected." 

His prisonera were thunderetruck, and totally inca- 
pable of reply. Having placed a guard over them, 
Mason walked deliberately down to the shore, and hailed 
the party on the opposite bank, who had witnessed the 
acene that has been detailed, la amaaement and appre- 
hension. As he approached, they instinctively seised 
Aheir arms. 

" If you approach one step, or raise a rifle," cried 
Ihe robber, ** you may bid your friends &rewell : there 
Is no Itope for tliem but in your obedience : I want no- 
thing but security against danger to myaelf aad party, 
and this I mean to have, 

" Stack your arms, and depoaite your ammunition 
on the b«ach aev the water. I will send Ibr them. 



Any violence to my tneasenger, or the least heaitation 
to peiforra my orders, will prove certain and sudden 
death to your oompaniom. Toor eompUanee will en- 
sure their release, and I pledge my hmior as a man to 
take no other advantage of my victory." 

There was no sltemative. The arms and ammuni- 
tion were (fisposed as Mason directed. Two of the 
band were dispatched for them, while a rifle was held 
to the head of each prisoner. No resistance was at* 
tempted, however, by Col. B. or his party, and the arms 
were brought across. The banditti were soon in readi- 
ness for a march ; the prisoners were dismissed with a 
good humored farewell ; end the dreaded Mason, true 
to his word, was soon lost in the depths of the wilder- 
ness. It is hardly necessary to say, that the pursuers, 
disarmed, discomfited, and a little chapfallen made the . 
best of their way back to " the settlements." 

Subsequent to the occurrences just detailed, the vlo> 
lence and depredations of Maaon became more firaqaent 
and sanguinary. One day iound him mamidiai: cm 
the banks of the Pearl ; the next proved fiital to tho 
life and fortune of the trader, in the midst of the wil- 
derness; and before pursuit was orgaalted, the hunters 
arrested by the descending sweep of the aotttary vul- 
ture, learned the story of robbery and biood, on the ra' 
mote shores of the Missise^)pL 

Treachery, however, at laatefiected what tmtigei^ 
enterprize, and courage, had in vain attempted. Mt 
W., a citisen of great respectability, now deeeaaed; 
passing with hia sons through the wildomsaa, waa 
plundered by the banditti There lives were, howevaiv 
spared, and they returned. Public feeling waa now 
excited, and the government of the Territory found It 
necessary to act Gov. Claiborne accordingly ofiered 
a laige and liberal reward for the robber Mason, **dmd 
otoUwl" The proclamation was widely distributedi 
and a copy of it reached Mason himself, who indulged 
in much merriment upon the occasion. Two of hla 
band, however, tempted by the large reward, oonoarted 
a plan by which they might obtain it An opportunity 
soon occurred, and while Mason, in company only with 
the two conspirators, yrna counting out and adjuating 
some ill-gotten plunder, a tomahawk was buried in hia 
brain. His head was severed from his body, and bomo 
in triumph to Washington, then the seat of Govern- 
ment of the Mississippi Territory. 

The head of Maaon was well known, and recognized 
by many, and identified by all who had read the pro- 
clamation, from the head so entirely corresponding 
with the description given of it, and the existence of 
certain scare and peculiar marks. Some delay, how- 
ever, occurred in paying over the reward, owing to the 
slender state of the treasury. In the mean time a 
great assemblage from all the a4jacent country, had 
taken pkice, to view the grim and ghastly head of 
the robber chlefl They were not less inspired with 
curiosity to see and converae with the individuals 
whose prowess had delivered the country from so great 
a sooui^ Among these spectatora were the sons of 
Mr. W., who, unfortunately for these traitors, imme* 
diately recognized them as companions of Mason, ia 
the robbery of their father. 

It is unnecessary to say, that treachery met its jual 
reward, and that justice waa alao aatlafied. The re- 
ward waa not only withheld, bat the robbere were Im- 
prisoned, and on the evidence of the W ^s, con- 
demned and executed at OreenviOe^ JefiSnraoa Coonty. 
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Hm hanrf of Mmoii beiag Hm def>iif«d of their 
iMder, and two of his moat eflolaot meoi dlipened 
and fled the country. That vast wUderaeM, thoagh 
naohroontiaetedftyaeqskttloB fiNMO the Indkna, atUl 
pMraitaaiDiilelMvnta^tothebttidtt; bnt the genius of 
Fulton has poimed out a mode of tianipoHation 00 
nfe, dfident, and expedit^ua, that no faidnomentia 
held out to him ; and the atlent Idreet la now aa sale 

fi>r the tnreler, «i the paved streeto and crowded walks 
oCttMdty. 



AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN AN ARTIST 

AMD A mULHBITB. 

AvmnesAaagowepabUaheda briof notke of T. 
A Rea4 a jNOong artist of much promise, who oiigiiwted 
In P saiy I t an ia, waa cast on his own resomoes when 
a W0 efaBd, wnndered away to Candnnati when a raw 
nw ii^n li i d boy, and '*took to painting;*' then came 
toNew ForiE and atopped a year or two, and for the 
Imtysar and a half has resided in Boston, where he is 
mUnr tapid and saoeessfiil strides to a high rank in 
Us inoftjMiuBi Some of his more Idsnra moments he 
lisma to be fond of derotfaig to ttteratvre; yes» to 
iBii w Im^ .attfaongh he has scarcely hadtbs advantages 
of a coanMrnaabaol education. Another proof to be 
aMsd.to thoaaandn befote» that genlns oreiieaps aU 



Wa hBfn abeady pi^Ushed two artideafiom his pen, 
^»lfch proas that be possesaea a poetic vein of no 
meanvolaa, and w« hare another on hand which Is 
emfaMnt^beaMlfaL Bifon paUfsMog that, howa vat, 
weghw^plaeatothafottowlng gnpUo and humorous 
ptesesh aaeh from the aame hand. 
^By tte waty, tha writer in hia piftvate letter modestly 
adu aa to gWe him our adviee about hfo " aeilbbllag.'' 
T& wWch wa, with leaa mo de sty perhaps, reply here 
pabllalybyrapestlBg die advlea-oneogftvan by Scott; 
"ttiaico Uleratoie your staff, bat not your cnitdi.'' 
TMke a in yovr hand aa a pfoasaat companion and 
sometlmea a comfortable aid hi -an idle aftoraoan or aa 
efeaingwalk; but in tha long and tugging journey of 
ltfB> torn oaiy on yifar pr o fo as io n. Depend upon that 
for support, for fome, wealth, and honor; aUof whieh, 
if ttfe and iMakh are spaiad you, a«e within yourieaoh. 
In the mean time, when the brain grows restlam, and 
throws down the pencil for the pen, and wUl roanufoo- 
tvie ttteiaiy warea, you wiO of coarse ship them for a 
market on board of tbibX ti^t and fast sailing little 
craft, the River. 

THE OONSEaUENCE OP WEARING A 
WHITE CRAVAT. 

BT T. B. BKAD* 

Owe year ago I sported a white cmvat, which on a 
person so youthful, presented certainly, a very unique 
^jpearance. My exact reasons for wearing the minis- 
terial badge, were never known, and perhaps never will 
be. Some of my frieods asserted that it wae in harm- 
ony with my general bearing; others thought that it 
added a aeriousness to my character which waa usuaSy 
loo gay. So much for my fri^ids. But my enemies, 
(" Heavan forgive them, for I can't V*) net only looked 
19<»> but spoke of the 'kerchief aaa mark of affectation, 
''hoagh my reaaons for appearing so singular may 
naaar be known, why I ceased to appear so, shall. 
1 spent the summer of eighteen hundred and forty at 
AadoTai^ Maaa., wtiere, as may readily be iroagfaied» 



•carcely any other oolor than white Is worn on the 

neck. Havhig oocaabn to visit Boston, I repaired to 
the railroad depot to take passage in the car»--dowa 
they came, the beUs ringhig, and the screamer acream- 
faig, all seenUng to evUice very much the same terror 
and afifight that we might suppose Lucifer would in 
passing so near the very head quarters of Orthodoxy. 
Each saloon was crowded with people who' were re- 
turning ftom a Millerito camp meeiting; however, I 
squeeied into a place beside a very fot old lady— yea 
shewastremendottslyfot! I actuaHy felt wicked, and 
wished with all my heart that people had to pay for 
thehr passage according to ^ number of hichea which 
they required for a seat. However, there I was, wedg- 
ed in for an hour to come J Delightfhl anticipation! 
The old lady was snoring— yes, snoring; but she could 
n't make more noise than the can did, although she 
tried it. Just before me sat a little primped up middle 
aged huiy, riding backward ; and beside her was a 
coarae fonatical looking man, who ought to have been 
the lady's husband if he was not. (The gentleman wiU 
forgive me, I trust, If I willed him too much happi- 
ness.) But there sat the tody primped from the very 
toe of her shoe to the top of the green bow on her 
bonnet IknowthatBhawasallilleilteforwhoeould 
ever mistake one? The fonatical gentleman looked at 
me quurs and after eontomplating my peraea for roraa- 
miaulea, he leant Wa head agafaist the lady'a boanat 
and whispered something out of the side of hIa mouth 
into her ear; which made the prim little fody €fm her 
eyes very wide, ceaae twiddling her thumba, and bend 
her predoaa ofbaof vlilon on me with an expression 
that spoke just aa plain aa though she bad said, "Do 
tell! I want to know! why ro he Is!** Now, what 
this ail meant, I could not for the Ufo of me dlvfaie. 
The lady whispered somothteg to the gentleman, aad( 
then drew baek and looked imploringly ; the gentleman 
CToaaed his legs, plaoad hia elbows on his kneeS) and 
leaning toward me, exclaimed, ^Rather sleepy busi- 
ness this ere ridin." I nodded my head and direetedl- 
my attention aeroaa the aakioti. The stranger aank 
baek in his seat desptdrlngly* The little lady punched 
him la the side with her elbow, aodba attacked me . 
agaiiL **Whafs the name o' that 'ere town back- 
tberor 

«Andover/' aald I. 

"Ohr replied he " quite a nice place that ; agood 
many students there am't thoy 1" 

"Yes," was the laconic reply. 

"Pethapa you're stoppin' there tUs term," contlatted 
he. 

Again I answered in the affirmative. 

" P'raps you know Profesaor Stuart i" 

" Yes rir, very weU." 

" Well new, he's a nice smart man I guess." 

" Generally considered so," 1 replied. 

" P'raps you've studied him oonsidereble." 

I replied that I had studied a very interesthig part 
of the professor. 

"What part?" 

" HU eounUiumeti** said I. 

" I never aaw the work," replied he, looking very'ob- 
liviously at the floor; " when was it published T* ' 

" Oh, it must have been when be was qtUte young." 

" Indeed V* continued he ; " what does it prove ?" 

" It proves a great deal," answered I. •* It proves 
that he is a man of eztnordhiary ability, a man hi foct, 
that y<m danH mut toUh every day." 
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"Nor aaid tlie ttnagw. 
" Yes r* answered L 

** Well, nov aee here," oontinuad he, " do yon know 
that I would like to talk to that thare pxofeaaor lor 
about one half hour straight V* 

*' I was not aware of the fact," was the reply. 
" Yes sir, just one half hour, and I'd convince that 
eie man of his error !" 

" Indeed 1" I exclaimed with astonishmeat; " what 
error?" 

" Oh, aU about them ere ' Hints,' of his on the pro- 
phecy; they prove nothing. Phew! and they're gone." 
" You don't mean so !" said I. 
/* Oh, but I do though ; and if you like, I'll explain 
the whole to you right here." 

I begged the gentleman not to fatigue himself. 
" Never fear," said he. Still I insisted that he would 
not attempt it. 

" Well," continued he, " on one condition, I'll not 
insist upon convincing you on the spot." 
" Go on," said I. 

"That is, that you'll promise to never promulgate 
from the pulpit any of Professor Stuart's notions about 
the second coming of Christ." 

*I promised him; and the fanatical gentleman sunk 
back in his seat, winked at the prim little lady, and 
asanroed an air of great triumph. Again the bell rung, 
the sereamer screamed, the Ut lady yawned, and we 
¥Mre in Boston. 
"Wwtacabl Want a cab r» 
;" No I" cried I. 

.<* What 7" said the fanatical gentiMiian,8tiU dose by 
me, ^pQ you wUk op town 1" 
rYesr'answeitdl. 

." WeU I declare! how tired I am." Said the prim 
iltle lady, looking very langnishingly at me. 
** Wh^ do you stop at Y* enquired the man. 
" At a private house," was the reply. 
" WeU now biotbev look hens" said he. Ididlook 
thare with considerable astoniahsieRt. 

"You see, brother, I'm on a benevolent kind o' 
jaunt There's a man up our way as has a son way 
off at Bufialo in the state o' New York, who is sick 
with the fever and ag^ ; «nd Fm goin' on arter hitn. 
You see, the old man started on, a spell ago, himself 
and went as far as Albany, but got scared about the 
fever and<^«e, so he wheeled about and cum hum agin. 
I kind o' pitied the old man, and told him if he'd jist 
give me the money, I'd go on after his son, and not 
charge him much o' nothin. He did so, and you see 
I'm goin ; and mean to see Niag'ra fells in the bar- 
gain. But as I was saying, brother, I'm on a kind o' 
benevolent jaunt, and if you've got spare lodgings, 
yon know it'll be so much saved for the old man." 
" I have no doubt," was the reply ; " but I am sorry 

to say ^" 

"Now don't say you can't accomodate a broffuTf 

because, you see, we nUnitlen of the Ck>spel " 

" Stop !" cried I, " why do yo take me for a minis- 
ter 1" 

" Why t" rdterated he, " ain't it as plain as the nose 
on your fecel Ain't you studyin' at Andoverl and 

don't you wear a ^OtUe neckdoik 7 and ^" 

"Holloa! cab!" cried I, "open the door, be in a 
hurry!" 
" Where to sir?" asked the driver. 
" Any where up town ; it wont do to name the place 
Here." 



?" cried 



"But, brother, ain't there room for two t 
the fenatical gentleman. 

" Drive on, cabman I" 

"Aye, aye, sir"— and the two hopefol travders were 
soon left to follow the bent of their own incUnationa. 

I have never worn a white cravat since. 

Cotton, Sept. 1843. 



ONLY IN JOKE. 



BY H. H. WCLD. 



Only In joke ! We can have no patience with such 
fellows. If they lived in countries where the bow- 
string is fashionable, or where a head may be sliced off, 
or a woman bagged off for the asking, they woukl 
have your brother strangled, or your wife launched in- 
to the Bosphorus, done up in a bag, like a kitten for ' 
transportation, and when you complained, the ready 
answer would be, that it was " only in joke ! Oi«hoy 
might do some similar good turn for yorrael^ and tell 
your executors the same story. They think thatm 
joke vdU answer as an apology for any thing, even to 
the smashing of furniture, breaking of glass and frac- 
turing of bones, and are particularly hard and rongfa, 
upon any who happen to be cursed with their friend- 
ship. There is no getting angry vrith them, until you 
are actually ruined, past a joke in body, purae, or chat- 
tels. To complain of any such small matter, as the 
dislocatfon of a limb, is only to make (fye joke richer; 
for the more you lament the riper is the fun. Say no- 
thing, and bear these faijuries without remonstmnce or 
resistance, and hatf their anuaement is lost. Tme 
friendship this— enjoyment of your neighbor's misery, 
and appreciable only hy the "real good nauued fel- 
kms," the preoUcal jokera-joUy companiona— confu- 
sion to them and thehr l&e! 

Edith Blanchard wvs jnatone of the meat gentle, 
equable, ioofiensive lasses, that Heaven ever put upoa 
earth as the incarnation of kindness and good huoior. 
Jack Robinson viras good humored too— but ho was 
one of those same blustering, noisy, troublesome mor- 
tals, who seem to live only lo tormwat all who aro 
corapeUed to Uve in their assocUUon. What the gen- 
tle Edith found in such a cheaaut burr to love, the 
blind god only knows. CSertainly it was for nothing in 
his manner^ for the pair was the antipodes of eaoti 
other in every possible respect. There was no sing^ 
point in which they resembled each other. If poor 
Edith's heart fluttered with that pleasure which poeta 
and lovers speak of, when she saw his approach, it 
fluttered with genuine fear when he was present. He 
could not take her hand without squeezing her fingers 
in his vice of a paw, till the blood was ready to gush 
from those finger ends and the tears did start from her 
eyes. If he tried to steal a kiss, (pass this sentence, 
maiden ladies) she struggled to escape in real earnest — 
for she knew that he was not thus affectfonate, except 
when he had been cheating the barber of his revenue, 
and his shoe-brush of a beard was rubbed so roughly 
on her " damask cheek," as to make scariet of it. 

If he invited her to ride, she was sure to find herself 
seated behind some harum scarum animal of a horae, 
which was never harnessed except for some such Van 
Ambuigh in horseflesh as her tender suitor. Once witk 
his victim seated by his side, he would regale hei ear 
with a history of his broken vehicles, overturns and 
hair-b(eadth 'scapes with the same quadruped, and take 
all the time particular care so to drive, ai^ over aucb 
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1UMT0O gfound, as to iofliot upon Edith tba konora of 
aa overtum, in every thing but the actutl oeenirenoe 
of it, at every step. If, in walking with Edith, be saw 
her step outride to avoid an ant-hill he would take par- 
ticular paina to go back and grind it level with his ug- 
ly heeL He would counterfeit drunkenness so i^tu- 
nlly as to bring the fond fbottsh child into tears ; and 
indeed, there was no conceivable enormity, short of 
knocking her down with inalice prepense, that he did 
not practice. All this he assured was ."in joke ;" and 
when he wound up his obstreporous feats vritb a fit of 
laughter as boisterous as his jokes, Edith would £ftintly 
laugh too, wlUle a tear stood in his eyes. 

Poor iuliib I She wondered if all men were like 
Jack Robinson — but she dared not ask. Ottters treated 
bar with deferenUal civility; and so she remembered 
did Jack once, but that was before he was an accep- 
ted and declared lover ; and she more thsn iialf wished 
that she had always kept him on terms as distant. 
But just as she liad reasoned herself into hslf hating 
Un, lie would always regain his standing by some 
real proof of affection, unstudied and perhaps unre- 
fined on his part, and unexpected on hers. Wliat eould 
she do with such an awkward cub of a lover? Hate 
and dismiss liim she could not; for his very gandie- 
ries had become tolerable and even pleasant to her. 
The match was something like the afiection of a biide 
of a bandit for her lord— Jack wot a bandit in manners, 
and be hanged to him } with not half the refinement 
nene that a real genteel romance or stage freebooter 
throws into his love passages. The idea of being 
yoked ibr life to such an unreibrmed giiffin would 
seem terrible to her, in spite of sU her efibrts to the 
<^ntrary. It certainly did to her friends; but when 
they begSA to teU her so, Edith showed aU the woman; 
declared that Jack was a great deal better than those 
who maligned himl that impoliahed worth and sense 
was better than vaoished villainy, and that she would 
maiiy him, were he twenty timee Jack Robinson. To 
ibis there was no answer^ and the dear friends of Edith 
only sighed and shrugged their shoukiers, while she 
-strutied out of the mom like a stage bouncer. Qentle 
women can show fire sometimes — and when they do 
Zjet ttiose who know speak. 

Jack was a great tover of aquatic amusements. Be- 
sMe his membership of a boat club, he boasted the pos- 
•eiskm of various description of small water craft, his 
piide in which was second only to his fondness for his 
liorses, if even to that. Just at a moment when Edith 
h«d been resenting the interference of her friends in 
Jack's disfiivor, that worthy made his appearance, and 
Invited her to take a water excursion with him. This, 
which was a standing invitation in the boat season, 
alie had always resolutely declined. She looked up, 
as Robinson put the question and saw the malicious 
inUes of her friends, which plainly intimated tliat 
they knew she dare not accept. To stop to think— to 
gntify them by a moment's hesitation, her pride 
would not permit ; and to Jack's surprize and plea- 
sore, ahe accepted the invitation at once. She only 
in ti ma ted to him, as they passed to the water side, 
thai slie acceded to the jaunt to show her friends that 
■be was not afraid to trust herself to his guidance, un- 
der any circumstances. The rascal ! Not to heed tide 
-deUcmte and maidenly appeal to his generosity to spare 
herfeara. 

To do Robinson justice, he intended to respect her 
4iiiiidity, and to forbear, for once, to make it the butt 



of hli roguery Oa the very point of embaitaitiQa, th» 
temptation to break over his good lesDlntfon ahnost 
maatered him. His man Friday, who was in waiting^ 
on board, regarded them aa they stepped Into tlie baaty 
with such a confident anticipation of " fun,*' that Jaei^ 
regretted his good resolution. As tiie sail waa spraad 
to the breese, and the little barque careenedunder it, 
his determination to spare Edith became weaker and 
weaker, as she begged him to rstum, or " sail alower.'* 
She clung to the windward side with the agony of a . 
drowning woman, and Jack, who would have laid down 
his life for her at that moment, had such a sacrifice 
been neceasary, made no scruple to laugh at her misery t 
for what is move miserable, more tormenting tlian leart 

Step by step they advanced, Jadt and his man Pri« 
day, in the audacity of what they called ** d— 4i good 
fun." They rocked the little shallop till Bdiifaacreamed, 
and at last almost fainted with terror ; or they steered 
so as to cause a dash of spray from the bow to the-* 
stem, and frighten the poor giri ¥dth the idea that tlie 
boat was going under. For two or three long hours, 
" all in joke," did they thna torment her, until the joke 
became a matter of serious earnest. A sudden flaw, 
unnoticd in its approach by the two practical jokers^ 
capsized their boat, and the thieewereatabtowsplllad 
into the water. 

Robinson's first and only tiiought was for Edith. 
Fleeter than the winged lightning, is the activity of 
thought in a moment of extremity. As he madly 
plunged, unaware what course to pursue, or whither 
to look, the whole Ufe, the whole love of the gentle 
Edith passed through his mind. He felt that he waa 
a murderer, and as he vainly bufietted the wave, tha 
deep damnation of eternity seemed liis k>t in the foar 
short moments that were spent by him in frantic atrug- 
gles. He strove to call aloud, and the salt water mock* 
ed all his attempta at utterance. Despair beeafna 
despondence ; fotigue paralyzed his limbs, and mocked 
his skill as a swimmer; erampa seized liira, and tha 
light of lieaven was shut out from Ids eyes, aa ha 
thought, forever. 

When he recovered, it was as though heaven's whala 
artillery were pointed at his brain. Thunder rung in 
his ears, and the first gasps for breath were infinitely 
more painful than when that breath departed. With 
retuniing consdouaness his memory (fid aoi iaima> 
diately return, and he looked about him with vacant 
surprize, at the crew of the ballast droger, who had 
been his deliverers from a watery grave. Incident by 
incident, events came to hiuL He remembered tlia 
most disunt first ; till, thought by thought the excur- 
sion and its circumstances came to tiim. For a mo* 
ment stUl, all was indistinct, till the last sad event of 
his life fell on his heart, with an echo, like the damp 
sod on a coffin. In a moment more he started wildly 
up—" Edith ! Edith ! where are you 7 My God l My 
God 1 It was only a jokb !" 

No Edith answered— nobody answered. The saifora 
knew nothing of Edith— they knew only that they had 
saved a drowning man. They could subtest nolUi^ 
—could say nothing. Robinson sunk to the deck ia- 
sensible, and while the humane mariners strove ta 
restore him to animation, their vessel sluggishly plough- 
ed its way to the city. Slow as was its progress, waa 
the return of Robinson to oonsdousness. Upon hia 
arrival at the city he was at once carried homei and 
wlienhis messenger could bring him no intelligence of 
Edith, again he relapsed into a state of insensihUity. 
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BttttrtkUiigsawaitadUmiipoa his w oo wwy oL to 
.tlwtliMtima. Bdfith, too, kid bMii«i«edl« by 
DlMii «]mI tboogh BobiMOD** cWbrsren 
lUMW tkat tone «ae had beoa pkkod- up, the^lvomB- 
ffirr* of a womui't beinf in fttch a boat had aercr 
ODoeooenrred to them ; and the avingi of Robineon 
MPimcd but faioohcnnee. Her nfety was better than 
i^qr phyikian'a pieaoription oonld be ; and a Teiy Uw 
4aj»eaiiied him to hw hoaee, to tender to sobdned 
eonfiatwhttona that ahe had not been drowned ** aU in 

IMItkdidnotMvioafihhinL It wiaa not In her na^ 
tone to dlsiBmhle ; it was not in her heart to offer i»- 
pioof to one with whom ahe oonid only mhigle oon- 
gra t alatlona. After the first meeting, the affair of the 
boat waa neTor aUnded lo. One day-4tia strange how 
ansHoweeoapeeiucqred together^ or a oommunityof 
BlIifiNlmie, OK of goodlbrtune, wiU endear two people 
to etfih ofhflT-^one day Jack Uttntly asked Edith to fii 
a tfane for the nuptials* 

" One year fkom tto date." 

^'.Aoreljr you joke 1" 

**X fMe«r joko-and it is to giiw you a chance to prove 
your relbnaation that I set a day more distant, than— 
tQ tell the truth— my own heart prompts." 

The time of psobatlon lias just expired; the pair aie 
just manied; and there afker the foshion of all story* 
Ujkfik wp fhattleaTo them to ei^oy their honeymoon. 



DTIPfO FOR LOVE. 
BXi^wBiDica luuaaa. 

It Is a Sid tUng to (fie for lore, and withal a very 
Jbolish thing; and there are lew, now-a-days, in tto 
pivsy and money-maklDgage, who would ever be guil- 
ty of such an antiquated notion. In sooth, men are, 
now too sensible, either to mfldew or commit suicide 
for a wonian*s bright eye ; and If they are so unfortu- 
nate as to be jilted by one of these same tormentors^ 
It is but the simplest task in thd worid to find a thou- 
sand iiappy ihces and free hearts for the one they have 
lost Alas ! it is a wofhl thing that ever the world 
coBtalDed each causes for broken hearts as disappoint- 
•d love and folse vows ; but If people will retain too 
nmch sefi material in them, they must expect to be 
2nost awihUy duped sometimes. 

In my icik>olboy dajrs I had a most striking story 
tcM tome about << dying for love." I then scarcely 
knew what the term meant, unless it was something 
like the cholera morbus or the sick-headache. I used 
often to hear my maiden aunts tell of ** poor Harry 
Ransom !" and for the life of me I could no^ understaiTd 
uliat the word poor meant; for I knew that the Ran- 
aoms were immensely rich, and that they lived in a 
large three-story white house with green blinds to the 
windows; that they kept a carriage, and that "Old 
Ransom," as he was fominarly called by the country 
people, vras president of a bank. It confused all my 
ideas about being poor for some time, and I began to 
tUnk that Walker's dictionsry was not right, and felt 
somewhat fearful that I should never live to be a poor 
man ** in my life." 

But I used to hear my aunts tslk about poor Harry 
Ransom, and about something that he did one dark, 
stormy night, in the pond just above the old saw-min. 
When I came to grow older, I learned to story. It 
lan fhiis :— 

It seemed that he had been the pet of his father's fa- 



mllf. He had grown nearly^ to manhood, and Bcaioely 
had avMr a wish of to basQ thwarted, akhotig^to pa* 
rents issm at that time pobi^ and depended upon their 
own industry for the oooObiCs of lifok It Is a pity that 
Fortune, Instsad of bestowing her Bberal gifts npso 
the Ransoms after many grevloas trials h^ modted- 
thsm, hsd not been less bttnd to them ere misfortona 
had broken the heert of their only son. Poor Any L 
bs might have besn hippy, then. But the decmes oT 
Piovkleneensnseinfoiesssi sad Fortune is the most 
fickle of women. 

Hsny was but a yonth of eighteen when he foil i» 
love, and to warm and glowing heart folt aH the ez* 
Stacy of the first passion; but he was an unfottonata- 
lover, and the ofa^ieet of to admiration vras a wild, 
romping, famghing, rosy-cheeked girl of flftsen ; bat she 
did not care a pin for him, forther than to trsal himr 
well ; end whenever he spoke to her of love, her ga]r 
lau^ touched unpleasantly the heart of Harry, aad^ 
cansed him many a bitter pang and aleepless night ;: 
bat like a bird charmed by a ssipent's eye, heeouldaot 
flee fiom the oertalnty of ruin. She had been dsnM ■ 
by the supposad wealth of a gay follow, and, bieentecfc^ 
by the stupid ambition of an Ignorant mother, she* 
thought that the puree of the one vras for superior U> 
the hesrt of the other. Such an infatuation is b^ no- 
means an uncommon thing at ths present day; but 
sorrow and repentance are as sure to follow as darkness 
follows daylight. 

After much patience, tears and perseverance, Harrjr 
found that his hopes were like liioonBght shadows, an4 
from that time he grew demented, and >rpuld wander 
alone through broad fieto and gtoomjrforests, and re- 
turn home at night to sorrowftd dreams mid rMtlesa 
slumber. His fond parents could do nothing toward. 
eUeviatiag his-mlsery, and aH their arguments and i^- 
vice wero unheard or unheeded by him. They beheld 
him withering away— thefardarHng boy. Not even his 
beautifol sisters oouM succeed in attracting any notice 
from him. Thefe wae but one vrith whom he would, 
be at all faitimate or communicative— <me who had 
grown up vrith him as a playmate and schoolfellow ;, 
into to ears vrouM he pour aU to sorrows, and to hini, 
alone did Harry look for sympathy. 

It was late on an evening succeeding a day wheir 
Harry had been away from home since morning, and 
there were still no signs of to return. The family 
grew impatient. Hour after hour passed away, and 
the pet of the household came not. Inquiries were set 
on foot, and seareh was made for him, but nothing 
could be heard of him to quiet the distracted fears of 
the mother, dispel the apprehensions of the father, or 
dry the fast flowing tears of the sisters. The neighbors 
became alarmed, and a general turn Out and search, 
were made; but the morning sun arose upon the 
mourning house of the Ransoms. Even the Idol of' 
his fruitless passion, felt, for a time, deep interest In the 
fate of Poor Harry ; and some even went so far as to 
say that they saw a few tears of remorse stray down 
her cheeks, and heard one or two half suppressed sighs 
escape from her, which certainly did not argue a mind 
perfectly at peace with itself— at any rate, her features 
and appearance belied her most wofully, else she was 
very unhappy. 

Toward noon he was found drowned in a mill-pond 
— ^found by the very friend who had been to confidant 
and sympathizer. It was a mournful sight to witness 
father, mother and elstera gather around^ weeping over 
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tlie cold and lifeless hody <>r tKdr poor Hany. Among 
tbe whole utemUy th^re was not one dry eye, for he 
WM beloired and rsapoeted hf aU. Even to her whom 
he had so onwliely loTod, hb eold llMeas form aeemed 
hat an awfel embodyment of repr o ach. Surely, what 
caa be mora teviMe than the ^'enne In a dead man's 
aya"— Ihe dead, whom Bring, we have InjuM— the 
dead whom we have destroyed I 

WeUk month after month rolled by— years passed into 
eternity— the first lo?e of Harry had become a deserted 
and niieraUe wife— Fortune bad bestowed golden 
ftcfors upon the Ransoms, but the waSbie pall of moom* 
hit was BOTsr removed from their hearts. The ibther 
became gloomy and odd— some called it piide, but 
they wefe mistaken— the mother became metamcboly 
uid thoug^UfuL Their wealth waa only enjoyed by the 
danghters, who, from youth andpleasure, soon reooTcr- 
ed their natural flow of spirit 

This isa gloomy picture of unfortunate " love,'* and 
I do hope, for the prosperity of this foir worid, that 
auch ^'little weak n ssse s " may ever be <'lewandfor 
b e tw een," for, take my wonl for It, that however com- 
fosiableafidth it may be to live in, it is an uncomforta- 
ble one to die in. My ** gentlemen " Mends, I hope, 
wttever have strength of mind to avoid getting^ des- 
poately In lorn with a pretty giri who prefers a well 
fiBed purse to an honest man's heart. My *<lady" 
filenda I dare say, have too much sense to be guilty of 
foolishly tampering with sincere afieetfotL 



fr Is with pleasure that vresffsin have an opporto- 
nlly of transferring lo our pages another capital story 
fieoi the cohmms of ths Western Star, by S. D. G., 
the talented snthoraas of the tale pubUahed some 
weeks siace» enUtied *<Jvbt Ftwrmi^J* Right glad 
aiewethat the grsat Weat ovna so gUited a writer; 
nor ehaU we be surprixedt If, em long, she sbonkl 
take a fMomlnent staiwl aaMng the many talented an- 
thora of tl^e present day. She holds a leedy an^ a 
nervous pen, end we are apt to think that mfuiy of her 
mpft spirited touches are the result of close observa- 
lion and experience. With considerable interest have 
we watched this lady's progress in the literary worid 
to which she has attached herself^ and have been much 
gmtified at every impeovement we have noticed. But 
she has chosen a thorny path— sl^ has imposed upon 
herself a thankless tasks therefore it becomes us to 
give her all the cheer we can, to help her onward in 
her lonely toil — to make more light the burden she has 
▼olunteered. We would that our appreciation of her 
talenta could come more in the shape of substance ; 
as it is, we hope that some of our enterprizing pub- 
lishers will call her abilities to their assistance ; and 
with pleasure do we ofier our services to communicate 
between them and her for any offering they may be 
pleased to call from her gifted pen. We speak advised- 
ly. Come gentlemen, shall we introduce you 1 How- 
ever, you may as well read her story first. It is called 

THE DEFORMED. 

BY S. D. O., or BfAVSVILLn, KT. 

The evening shades were gathering slowly over the 
cshn, quiet loveliness of the scene around the ftower- 
wieathed cottage of former Merie, as Rose Merle, the 
former's young and lovely, but not his only daughter, 
came bounding lightly into the room where her sister, 
the humble, homely, and deformed Ellen, sat quietly 
engaged in some coarse sewing, riiat her sbter hsd 



an hotir before commended to her attention and per* 
formance. 

" For plt^s sake, Bllen, have you not done tet woric 
yetl^ enquired the thoughtless, impatient sister, sa ^ 
with a scowling and reprovhig eye, she scanned the ' 
progress poor Ellen had been able to make in the short 
time alfotted to the completion of her task. *< Are yoii 
not done yetl I could have flnbhed it long ago P ' 

Ellen made no answer} but she raised s pair of dark,, 
keen, searching gray eyee (her only good feature, al^ ^ 
10 her Bister's beautiful foce ; and with a glance half 
contemptuous, hslf humble, cohUy resumed her labor; 
while the spoiled and petted Rose continued, though, 
in a somewhat softened and gentler tone, "Well, 
never mind it now. To-morrow will do. Put It by, 
Ellen, and let us take a walk In the orchard. I pror 
mised Philip Moran that I would be there to receive 
the June Apples he wanted to send fother, who yon 
know wBI not be in tfll after night, when Philip win bo 
gone home. Come, get your bonnet, and let's go 
quick. I hear hln[i singing down the meadow on his 
way to the trees." 

Ellen sti|l did not reply, but silently prepared to fol- 
low her lovely sister ; whose supreme beauty had.a^ 
ways given her the ascendency in all things, over the 
plain-featured and unprepossessing Ellen^ whomcupj 
torn had long since taught the bitter lesson of inute , 
endurance and tmcomplaining resignation and hu* 
mility. 

The younger giri, Bllen, wee dlsfignied bim ksr 
bi^h; and though her foce was by no means lovelyt^ 
yet a deep, expressive, intensely-brilliant eye, gave to 
its extreme plsinness, a character and an interest, in- 
dependent of mere beauty and the attraction whiolv 
beauty genemlly commands. Owing to her unfortu- 
nste deformity of person, perhaps, Ellen had. early' 
evinced a moody, retiring, unobtrusive, gentle temper 
and disposition, entirely in opposition to the gay, in^ 
perious, overbearing, and haughty wilfulness of her 
matchleas and beautiful sister ; whose high and aspicr 
Ing nature but ill suited with the limited cireum* 
sUnces, and humble station of the poor^ but honest; 
former. 

The grass was green beneath their feet as the sisters 
walked onward— Rose, with the light bounding step, 
indicarive of a heart as light and free— while Ellen 
moved along with difficulty and restraint, the effects 
of her blemished figure end cramped and prieoc^ 
feelinga and spirit. They might have formed a qot 
uninteresting picture for the hand of a sculptor— the 
two sistera. Rose, with her beaming, radiant loveU- 
ness, her full, well-developed figure, her graceful walk, 
and proud distinguished air, all so seemingly above her 
station and birth ; and Ellen, pale, home-like, humble 
and sorrowful, moving by her aide so meekly, and si- 
lently, and with the staid, sober, and uncertain mo- 
tion, consequent on her deformity. Poor EMlen ! how 
many a heart and nature, as good and noble as thine 
own, go down to the grave unappreciated, unloved, 
and unnoticed, because, forsooth, they are encased in 
an uncouth frame, or set in a form not moulded to the 
fine proportions of grace, loveliness and beauty ! How 
unjust and illiberal is the principle that forms its esti- 
mate of the human heart and character, by the expres- 
sion of the human face alone t Alas ! were this the 
standard by which we must all be weighed and judged^ 
I much fear me that many would have just and 
righteous cause for discontent and murmuring ! 
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THE DEFORMED. 



Tlfe two sisters widked together for some momenU 
in «ilenee i until Rose, no longer able to bear so staid 
And sober a pace as that of her sister, bounded away, 
-sigrlng she would run on and meet Philip Muran at 
the crossing place of the little river that meandered 
with a wild sweet voice, along the meadow and among 
the mimic hills that relieved its character from a ten- 
dency to the monotonous and level, that would other- 
wise have destroyed much of its charm and beauty. 
'Glad to be left alone, Ellen sat down under a tree to 
arrange some wild flowers that had tempted her in 
their ramble ; and as she pursued h^r quiet occupation, 
she began warbling a low, wild mdody, in a voice s|n- 
giAarly sweet, soothing, and harmonious. As she thus 
«at and sang, still weaving her garland of wild-flowers, 
with a skilful and dexterous hand, she suddenly heard 
« Hght, hasty step close by her ; and looking up, she 
beheld before her a tall noble youth, of some nineteen 
flummers, perhaps, though to judge from the bronzed 
hue and mature expression of a face whose manly 
beauty is but seldom equalled, you might have deem- 
ed more years than I have named, to have pressed 
thdr stamp upon his brow, and their experience on his 
heart. The youth gazed on her (br a moment, as he 
fltood with flushed cheek and excited eye by her side ; 
«nd there was an air of evident disappointment in his 
manner, almost amounting to disgust, as he asked in a 
cross, contemptuous tone, so humiliating to every feel- 
ing of pride in the bosom of the person addressed, 
" Was that you singing V 

" Yes, Philip, it was me," replied the poor deformed 
^rl, suppressing the keen and bitter pang that wrung 
her heart at the youth*s insulting tone and manner ; 
and leaning yet closer against the tree, she sought to 
conceal her form as much* as possible from his view, 
while she continued, " did you think it was Rose V 

" Yes," replied Philip Moran, for such he was, " I 
did think it was Rose." And the flush on his dark 
cheek became yet deeper as he spoke. 

*'*Rose never sings such sad songs as that was," 
-answered E^llen, with a half-playful smile ; but Philip 
Moran paid no heed to the words, and was turning 
away toward the cottage to seek the object of his 
day-dreams, the proud and beautiful Rose Merle, when 
the girl perceiving his intention, called him back, and 
^directed him where to find her sister; adding In con- 
■clnslon, " she thought she heard you singing and went 
•down to the bridge in order to meet you." 

"It was not me, but James Corbin. I saw him 
when I was coming through the woods half an hour 
ago. Strange he should come here just at this time !" 
And the youth stood for an instant gazing in moody 
-abstraction on the ground, a dark shade of suspicion 
•^nd jealousy settling over his beautiful and most noble 
•countenance. Whether his companion remarked that 
^expression or not I cannot say ; but after looking ear- 
nestly in his face for a little while, she timidly extend- 
ed her prettily woven wreath toward him, saying with 
m smile half playful, half sorrowful, " wiU you have it 1" 

If an adder had stung him, the boy could not have 
atarted forward with a wilder and more sudden move- 
ment ; while his whole countenance wore but one ex- 
pression of loathing, contempt, and abhorrence, that 
withered the very soul of the poor girl whose deformi- 
ty and hideousness of form and feature had called 
those feelings Into action. With an expression of con- 
tempt, the young man rudely put the flowers from 
Jhim, and turned to leave die spot, when he encoun- 



tered the full gaze of , those bright, wUd, dreamy, Ufis-^ 
like eyes fixed upon his face, as though reading his 
heart and thoughts. There seemed to be a aipeti of 
witchery and fiiscination in that gaze, for it sunk into 
liis very soul, and deprived him of the power to leave 
the place; and he stood undecided and trembling in 
every limb, with a nameless and indescribable sensa- 
tion of pain and pleasure throbbing in his heart, and 
thrilling throughout his frame. 

Ellen had ceased to hold the garland toward Mm; 
but she pressed the rejected oflering for a moment to 
her lips, and a few warm, passionate tears feU tightly 
over it, as it lay now upon her heaving bosom. With 
an irresistible impulse, Philip Moran took the flowers, 
and seating himself on the grass beride Ellen, he would 
have twined them in the glossy wavisof her luxuriant 
brown hair, (which he did not know till then, possessed 
either gloss or richness,) but the deformed giri gehily 
withdrew his hand from her head, and vainly sought 
to release his cla^ of her own ; for the fire ota burning 
passion was kindling up in the bosom that till now had 
known only contempt, pity, and loathing, for the 
wretched blemished creature beside him. The mora 
he looked into the clear d^ths of those strange bri^fttt^ 
eyes, the deeper grew their spell of passion in his soul 1 
and the more he assimilated and accustomed his g^ze 
to the lank and bowed form of the hitherto despised 
and neglected dwarf girl, the less liideous and haiaful , 
became the sight to his eyes. But a singular change 
seemed to have come over the giri herself^ In the last 
few minutes ; for lk6ugfa she answered his rem^ilUi 
kindly and even gently, 3ret there was a deep, intense 
fire In the clear depth of her restless eye, and her pais 
Up wore a curi of scorn, roost miusnal to its serene and 
almost humble expression ; while a dark red spot on 
either cheek, and a strange contraction of her forehead, 
gave evidence of some strong and masteriy emodon 
busy in her usually so very calm imtroubled bosom. 

** Poor Ellen f exclaimed the youth, in a tone of 
commlserarion and tender pity, as he softly laid his 
hand on her head, and looked down into her eyes — 
those singular, mysterious, and soul-searching eyes, 
that seemed now to throw a spell of the wildest passion 
around his heart that ever woke the turbulent waves 
of feeling in the breast of man, "Poor Ellen ! how very- 
hard is you fate, now I come to reflect upon it ! How- 
cruel and ungenerous I have been to you, and how can 
you ever forgive me 1 But I will be so no more, and 
henceforth and forever I will befriend you, and do 
everything In my power to make you happy !" 

Were not these sweet words to the ear and the heart 
of the poor, deformed girl, especially when spoken in 
the low soft tones of him towaTd whom her lonely, 
isolated heart had turned for the only meed of afTectloa 
the cold, unappreciaiing and soulless world could afford 
to ^er 7 Alas ! " what deep wounds ever closed without 
a scar!" An hour ago the giri would have listened to 
those words, breathed in thai voice, as to the music of 
heaven, when poured forth by angel voices In the 
eternal praises of the most High ! An hour ago, and 
life itself would have been too small a sacrifice to make 
for hia sake. But the golden hour had passed away 
when he could command the energies of her heart, its 
devotion, its love, and ito life. She was no longer the 
simple, forgiving, hopeful, confiding creature, yielding 
in all things, ascribing the words of alight and contumely' 
to better motives than really prompted them, that but 
a short time before would have received the taunt <^ 
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flDom M her dua, tiid the jeeilng, bitter words and jest 
ffiioat her blighted figure^ ee a'nataml hicTitable 
Bat 



Is the iMunan hcvt, m a mooBtaia ■pring." 
aod EUen Merie lelt that spot, a changed and altered 
ireman. All the meek humility that had before dis- 
' tiogaiahed her manner and conduct were now forever 
gone from her nature; and no longer the same in 
peraoa nor In heart, the deformed girl sought the 
Htherto sedulouflly-aToided fellowship of the young of 
both sexee who visited her father's house, displayed a 
maiked and tasteful care in the arrangement of her 
drese and her hair, made her clothes so as to set tightly 
to her figure and in some degree, also, to conceal much 
of that figure's uncouthness and disproportion, and in 
ikeoourse of a very few weeks the strange improvement 
in the appearance, demeanor, and dress of Ellen Mede, 
was the theme of general marvel and surprize among 
aH who witnessed it ; and by none was thuett astonish- 
nent more greatly lelt and less tamely borne with, 
tkaa by her lovdy sister; whose proud, imperious 
Dttsre DOW bent to one yet more haughty and willful 
thtn her own, in the whilome gentle, meek, and un- 
aMomhig spirit of the deibmied girl, hitherto the jest 
of every idle tongue, the derided, scorned, iU^endured 
otgeet of nniversal contempt ; now the fierce^ proud, 
gay, sdf- confident woman oi aoclety, oommanding the 
adfloiratlon of aD who came withls the influence of tier 
ifarfcUny wit, and high and haughty superiokity of 
miad and talent, efiectually shrouding, by the two last, 
the eSecta of her sister's exceeding loveliness of person, 
sod drawing around her all the Inteligenee and infor- 
nation of the neigliborhood and its villsges. The air 
aioand her aeemed to bear a charm not to be resisted 
or withstood, "The spell of her Ulumined eyes'* had 
power to fix the heart of all who mei their fatal gase ; 
a9d those who listened to the low, sweet, musical 
tones of that mekn^^ voice, forgot the plain fiice and 
r ^nn to which they belonged. 

"Aaonf the reit yoong PhBip bowed 
la perfiect adoAttob ;** 

sad turning from the loveliness of the once-adored 

Rose Merle, PhlHp Moran bowed before the shrine of 

the deformed sister, with a devotedness and an inten- 

Mty of passion never felt in their warmest day of affec- 

tkm, for the beautiful and matchless object of his first 

early dream of love. And, strange inconsistency of 

human nature ! the girl, once so loving and so pas- 

lionatSf so devoted, and so humble in her devotedness, 

BOW refused to kirn alone the smile of her^^avor and 

iUendsh^; and while that smile beamed upon all 

others, for him there ^hqib her word of cold indlfierence 

and contempt, her look of Incredulous and undisguised 

seoni whenever he breathed his wild professions and 

eztrrragant praises in her unheeding ear, or told the 

UJe of his measureless afiecdon and burning love, in 

die impassioned language so entirely his own to com- 

I maad and hers to resist How had she loved, to bear 

her part toward the loved one 7 Go ask the midnight 

j rigfls of onresting, feverish anxiety and care ; ask the 

I ileepiess pillow, nightly dewed with the heart-wrung 

I tears of riiame, agony and love ; the convulsive, but 

I bw, and unheard groan In yonder lonely chamber, 

vbeaee strenms the pale, solitary lamp that tells of a 

4eepleaa eye and a troubled heart within— I say, ask of 

Am the depth snd intensity of that love, the conquer- 

iagof whleh had ssvesed every tie of human and khidly 



feeling tn the heart it had left a waste and atid wlld^ 
M— a desert, breathing the spirit of desolation and 
despair— ask of these and JA«y will tell thee a tale in 
words of oonvindng eloquence and truth, that might 
blanch thy cheek and chill thy veins with a more than 
momentary horror ! Oh I If we could but lift the arti- 
ficial mantle of decepdon, " large and broad," that veils 
from our eyes the bosoms of those who dance by us in 
the sunshine of ttfe—but it matters not ! I saw a 
young giri, erewhile, with a heart beating warm to the ' 
impulses of a nohle nature meekly repentant for errors 
firmly resolved on its atonement; sorrowful over the 
past ; hopeful, timidly, trusdngly— aye, tearfully hope- 
ful, for the fuhtrtj but the worid fiowned upon her 
efibrts— the cold, uncharitable, bitter werld ; and mark 
me I she will rest beneath the sod, anon, and the worid 
will smile, and smirk, and condemn, as lightly, as if 
she owed not her untimely doom to its heartless de- 
cree ! I speak bitteriy, perhaps ; but my rsader, so long 
accustomed to see and forgive my foibles, wiU noC 
sofier a *' light word" to " part us now." He has gon^ 
with me through so many scenes and ao many changes, 
has seen how sedulously, in my own poor and humble 
way, I have sought to while a lonely hour by telling 
him my homely, uninteresting, ungamished stories, 
after my own plain manner and feshion, that he will 
not coiidemn me for this little deviation itom the 
smooth, unruffled serenity of temper that should dis* 
dnguish one like me ; nor will he rsfiuehis foighreness 
to any future fault of the same nature ; for " out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh ;" and mine Is 
often very, very fulL 

I do not mean this— nanmtive, ahall I caH HI as a 
mere tale of fiction ; or, indsedi searesly is it intended 
as a tale, at all ; but as s moial, "like," to borvsw the 
poor boy's strongest epithet of delineation and tnstanss; 
and my reader will therefore not be surprised to fod a 
disconnected, wild, diiyointed, and aomewhat incohe- 
rent, recital of events and things, to tax his tfans and 
patience, when tki$ shall fall into bis hands, add daim 
his perusal. 

I aaid Philip Movan, the high, proud, and beantifnl, 
bent a lowly knee to the woman he had before scorned, 
with all the bitterness of his haughty, ID regulated, and 
imperious ^irit But in propordon as he evinced the 
intensity and depth of his afieetlon for the deformed 
girl, was the ehttling, icy coldness and haughteur of 
her own manner and tone toward one, for whose sake 
she would once have poured out her heart's blood, like 
water, to the gromid. But that roey time was forever 
past away, and a proud look was in the eye, a sinister 
and haui^ty smile on the Up, that ahone with joyous 
tenderness, and wreathed into dimpling witchery for 
all and every one, bui him. 

" EHen ! stop, one moment, and listen to me !" he 
entreated one evening, as he encountered her in the 
garden ; for the deformed giri was moving away when 
she saw him approaching the little summer-house, 
beneath whose flowery shade she was seated, in an 
attitude of deep despondency and meditation. " Stay 
one moment, I prey you ! Why is it," he continued, 
as he sat down beside her, and attempted to take her 
hand, which, however, she calmly withdrew, " Why is 
it that you thus shun me 1 Have I not yet atoned to 
you for those eariy yeare of error, and the misguided 
ignorance of your worth and character, that led me into 
so henious a course of ii^jusdce and cruelty toward 
you, augmented, too, as the feult was, by your own 
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yea of my flnceiUy and tniih bymy pMt4«Totioii,«lH 

pokit out aomo atoifiee, I eve not how ffm% md I 

iviU joyfully, wUttogiy nuke it, if bgr dpiag ao I ow 

prove to you the depth apd ooacentnttion of the paaaion 

thiit now prompta me to ofl^ you ipy hand and haart 

-r-my name and my Ibrtunel Oh, EUenl aoom not 

tha offer unleaa you would diive me to diatrtctta. 

CBve me but one of your old-tUne amflei^ «i the giieri- 

dpnioi my d#Totion end tm^t and I ahall be hi^y !" 

Fog aome momenta the deformed giil anawmed not; 

nad.if her haait ever waveied Irom ita high and fixed 

pnipoie of aeif-aaofifiee and levenge, it waadttdng that 

bM and momentary rilence, when the aoul aeemed to 

link bade withfak her own Ughtleaa ehamben, and bring 

to the altar of memory, the only rmy of light not uttcrfo 

estiagoiahedlbeneeth the chitting dampe of ehamel 

ptide, and the hnperiahaUe remembrance of unjoat, 

a«d not-ta-be^Drgatten wnmgir-^ittd that light, the 

lonre thathad fiHad her early yearn with e felae, but 

bdUlaiU. coloring of another and holler eiiatence t 

Bnt the quiver paaaad mwny fi>om her lipa, the aeftneaa 

-•lmmiiefeye,theimlleih>m her brow; andaaaundng 

oaee more the high, proud tone of haughty dignity 

hiihknaltohei^and lialBg fiom her aaat to the fnU 

height of har figure, while en the demona of acorn 

aaamed enthnanad on thet low, while brow, ahe en- 

awamd, In a eatm, nnfidtering Tolee, not a tone of 

wh ic h larfadfaomtheclearandeven modulation which I 

k^9 pmotioe had rmdeied perfect t 

•mSp Koran! la it the aame hand that acomfully 
ngected my aimple offering of afiectlon down by yonder 
applD. tree, loog^ hmg ago one aummer evening, that 
yannoweakmetoaoc^tl la it the aame heart that 
then momdAdd Imt^ me the fMUnga of loathing, con- 
tempt and abhomnee, that, even in the preeence of 
olfama, you ma4a no attempt to conceal or anppreae? 
Could Mudi Ibellnge be replaced with the pure and beau- 
tilul enmidoaeof the love you afibct to feel at thia mo- 
mentfr LotoI H la a piefenatlen of the very term ! 
Go to my lovely aiater and aay to her what you have 
now aaid to me, and I will believe you; forinA^ryou 
will find beauty^ piide, vanity, irivottly, Ughtneaa, and 
all, that, being n^at congenial to your own nature, y^u 
could eateem and love in another. Bnt what could 
tlicfe be in common between you and rayaelf 1 And 
yet I AoMloved you onoe 1 Nay, touch me not, apeak 
not, and you ahall hear. For years I loved you— oh, «o 
well, 80 pa98ionately4 I watched your every look and 
tone; and though I did not tiy to forealall Rose in your 
love, yet I did aeek to open your eyea to the contiaat of 
our chamctera, and by conatantly pladng them in 
ju^taposldon with each other, the frivoloua, unmeaning, 
overbearing temper of my sister, and my own gentle, 
easy, retiring simplicity of character, and heart, (for my 
heart too* pure then!) I cherished the wild dream of 
seeing you at last appreciate me, and— but why need I 
aay ill Day by day I forgave some glaring act of 
cruelty and neglect, at your hands. I hoped you might 
even yet repent— you were young, warm, impetuous ; 
and I still forgave every insult, every taunt, every jibe, 
jest and jeer, without a murmur of complaint, until the 
evening you rejected my flowere. From that moment 
a demon entered my breast ! Forbearance, love, ten- 
demeas, all the soft and winning graces of afiectlon, 
vanished away, and left a dull, aching, sickening eenae 
of humiliarion and shame at my heart, that revenge 
alone could ever overcome or obliterate. And that 



vengeueek for the attainment of whkli I Imto tsAeA^ 
day and night, is oUne at last, complete, AiH, and e»^ 
tire— the love for which I have striven with mora «&*' 
varyhig constancy than ever gaUay^slave strove for the 
meedof freedomfirom oarandchadini PhiMpMoranl 
you love mel you love mel Thi9 is my levei^eb and. 
this the bop^ that has given light to ths teknass U. 
mykmeanddieary pathway of extstencci. Tem ^s«^ 
too^willfoelss /haTe£4t,thBbitt^Bsssof asoomed 
afiectlon ; bat not like me will yen ever learn tonweier 
that withering passkm I bnt through every tteiga oC 
thy Ufe, amid the amilea of prosperity and the snnahiM 
of an undouded heaven, thou wilt tnm siokening kom 
themaU, andveinly aaek to Jbrgtt, and te taaM tlm 
rebel heart that will modt at thy control by loving till 
it heals no more! Yea! I am revenged ! ha I haf* 
And the low, wiU, bitter laugh of the deftvmed giii 
rang in hia ears, long after her form had oaeaad to fill 
hia gase. Thoae wmda were the words of prophet 
and truthi After vainly seeking, again and again, ta 
change the etem reaoltttion and unbending will of EOea 
Iferie, Philip Momn reoorted te travel, and an actiw. 
Ufe; the novelty of which aerved m distract hl» 
thoughm, for a while, ttom the dgect mwvever p r aas t 
to his mind and heart. But memory woald not tha* 
be ioiledi and Philip Iforan, the gay, proud, higlk 
mindedi gifted child of fortune and pn>ip«ity, dMy. 
the inmate of a private madhonsa. 

Boaa Merle ewled her oareer of heertlaas oe^pietiyv 
and selfish overbsaraaee over aU who wmU be roM. 
by her, by bestowing her hand and moat lovely per s aa , 
(weaagrnothhig of the heart,) on Jamee Cerldn } when* 
we have eaaually mentioned in the earlier part of thim- 
atory; and if her huaband viasnot altogether ao happi^ 
fai the amileeof his beenrifnl wife^ he waset least to<^ 
well bred, if not too well trcdtud, to betmy as mech to^- 
the eyesof the eniioiM and gossipfdng world, that a^^ . 
it was, pronouneed them the happiest couple in thm 
neighbodiood, almost in the viUage Itsell 

Oh let us kindly draw a curtain over the after-fete o£^ 
the deformed Ellen Hede 1 Why should we seek to 
penetrate the secrets of hpr veiled and hidden bosom, 
or read the mysteries therein concealed from every^ 
human keni If she repented of her stera and bitter' 
decree, or if she did not, was never known ; nor wa». 
there anything apparent in her manner or conduct that 
might serve opinion to build upon, save only the fect.oT 
her retiring altogether from society and the social cir- 
cles of Ufe, on learning the wretched death of PhiUp 
Moran. But no word on the subject ever escaped her 
lips ; and if that was indeed the true cause of her con- 
duct, I cannot tell. 

My kind reader! do you perceive the moral of thin 
talel Can you appreciate that*mora], now you do- 
perceive iti I hope so, indeed; for there is much oT 
good contained therein, if you can only see dearly 
where it lies hidden among the rubbbh of the discon^^ 
nected thoughts, feelings, and events, that *' make np 
the sum" of this wild, and not altogether fabricated, 
narrative. 
Mai^svilU, August, 1843. 



Live, whife you live, the epicure will say, 
And give to pleasure every paaslnf day. 
Live, while you live, the l|oly parson cries, 
And five to heaven each monrait as It fliea. 
Lord, in my view may both united be, 
I U¥e ID pleuofe when I live to thee. 
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TBS FATS OF THB OAK. 

The Owl to It! mate te calliok, 

The rtrer hto hoane iong tings, 
Mt dw Oak it narked fbr fUltaig, 

That haa «aod for ahandred tprtngt. 
Hark ! a hl vw a iiJ a dnlt aooad foUowa: 

A aecoad, -he bomrt hie hMd : 
A third,~aad the Wood*t dark hollowt, 

Now know that their King it dead. 

Hie ahtaa Aom the tnuika are riven- 
Hit body aU barked and tqvared— 

And he*t now, like a felon, driven 
In chalna, to the ttrong dock yard. 

Be^ aawn through the middle, aad tnned, 
For the riha of a Mgate flree, 

And be'aeanlkad, and pitched, and butned, 
And now— he la fit fbr tea. 

<Oh ! now-^with hit wtofi oolipread 

Like a ^loal (if a ghott may be) 
He wiU tHomph again, though dead. 

And be dreaded in every tea. 
The Ughtaing wUl blase about, 

And wrap him in flaming pride. 
And the thander-tood eannoD will dioiit 

In the flghl, ftoaa hto boM bRMdtMe. 

And when he hat fought— and won 
And been honored fhim there to ihore, 

Asd Ma Journey on earth li done- 
Why , what eaa he atk Ibr BHare Y 

Theia It uaaglit that a Mag cam claim. 
Or a poet or warrior bold. 

Save a rhyme and a abort lived nime, 
And to mix with the common mould ! 



A MARRIED MAN'S RETCRIE. 

BT JOBK INMAK, 

WnAT a U^ckhead vff brother T6in li, not to msny; 
•orTathar, perhapfl I biKHdd aay, what a bloekheftd he 
-wtti not to mmny some twentf-firo feoie kgo, for I 
•appose he'd hantty get any decent sort of a body to 
lurre him, ae old as he is now. Poor fellow ; what a 
Ibrtom, desolate kind of allfe he leads : no wife to take 
caie of him i no children to love him ; no domestic 
aqjojrment ; nothing snog and corafortaUe in his ar> 
langements at home ; nice sociable dinners, pleasant 
laoes at breakfast. By the way, what the deuce is the 
reason my breakfast does not come op 7 I've been 
waiting for it this half hour. Oh, I foi^t ; my wife 
sent the cook to maricet to get some trash or other for 
Dick's cold. She coddles that boy to death. But, 
after all, I ought not to find fault with Tom for not 
getting a wife, for he has lent me a good deal of money 
that came quite convei)ient, and I suppose my young 
ones will have all he's worth when he dies, poor fel- 
low! They*U want it, I'm afraid; for although my 
business does very well, this housekeeping eats up 
all the profits, with such a large family as mine. Let 
me see ; how many mouths have I to feed every day 1 
There is my wife and her two sisters, that's three ; and 
the four boys — seven ; and Lucy, and Sarah, and Jane, 
and Louisa, four more — eleven ; then there's the cook, 
and the house-maid, and the boy— fourteen ; and the 
woman that comes here every day to wash and do odd 
jobs about the house— fifteen j then there's the nurse- 
ry maid^sixteen ; surely there must be another; Tm 
aure I made it out seventeen, when I was reckoning 
vp last Simday morning at church ; there must be 
-anocbar somewhere. Let me see again ; wifej wife's 



sisters, boys, gtifs— oh, it's mysetf ! Faith, I tave so 
many to thiidc of and protide for, that I forget myself 
half the time. Yes, that makes it— seventeen. Seven- 
teen people to feed every day Is no joke t and some- 
how or other, they all have most furious appetites : but 
then, Mess their hearts. It's pleasant to see them eat. 
What a havoc they do make with the the buck-wheat 
cakes, of a morning, to be sure ! Now poor Tom 
knows nothing of all this. There he lives all idone by 
himself; in a boarding house, with nobody near hltti 
thAt cares a brass ferthing whether he lives or dies. 
No affectionate wife to nurse him or coddle hbn up 
when he's sick ; no little prattlers about him to keep 
him in good humor; no dawning intellects, whose de- 
velopement he can amuse himself with watching, dajr 
after day ; nobody to study his wishes and keep all his 
comforts ready. 

Confound it, hasn't that woman got back firom mtr« 
ket yet 1 I feel remaiksbly hungry. I dont mind the 
boy's being coddled and messed If my wife Hkes it, but 
there's no joke in having the breakfast kept back for 
an hour. Oh, by the way, I mast remember to buy all 
those things for the children today ; Chiistmas is close 
at hand, and my wife has made out a list of the pre- 
sents she means to put into their stocking. More ex- 
pense—and their school-bins coming In too jl remem- 
ber before I was married I used to think what a delight 
it would be to educate the young rogues mjrself ; but k 
man with a large femily has no time for that sort of 
amusement. I wonder how old young Tom Is ; let 
me see, when does his birth-day cornel next month 
as I am a Christian, and then hell be fourteen. Boys 
of fourteen consider themselves all but men, now-a- 
days, and Tom is quite of that mind, I see. Nothing 
wiU suit his exquisite feet but WelUngtoa boots at 
seven dollars a pair; and his mother has been throw* 
ing out hints as to the propriety of getting a watch for 
him, gold, of course. Silver was quite good enough 
for me when I was half a score years older than he iS| 
but times are awfully changed since my younger days. 
Then I believe In my soul the young villain has learn- 
ed to play billiards; and three or four times lately 
when he has come in late at night, his clothes seemed 
to be strongly perfumed with cigar smoke. Helgho I 
Fathers have many troubles, and I can't help thinking 
sometimes that old bachelors are not such wonderfbl 
fools after all. They go to their pillows at night with 
no cares on their minds to keep them awake; and 
when they have once got asleep, nothhtg comes to dis- 
turb their repose — nothing short of the house being on 
fire, can reach their peaceful condition. No getting up 
in the cold to walk up and down the room for an hour 
or two with a squalling young variet, as my luck has 
been for the last five or six weeks. It's an astonishing 
thing to perceive what a passion our little Louisa exhi- 
bits for crying ; so sure as the clock strikes three she 
begins, and there is no getting her quiet again until 
she has fairly exhausted the strength of her lungs with 
good, straight forward screaming. 

I can'^t for the life of me understand why the young 
villains don't get through all their squalling and roar- 
ing In the day time when I am out of the way. Then 
again what a pleasure It Is to be routed from one's first 
nap, and sent oflT post haste for the doctor as I was on 
Monday night, when my wife thought Sarah had got 
the croup, and frightened me half out of my wits with 
her lamentations and fidgets. By the way, there's tho 
doctor's bill to be paid soon ; his collector always pays 
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BMavittjustbeforaChdatmas. Brother Ton bat no 
doctors to ibe, and that eertainly is a great comfort 
Bleee my eool, how the time dips away! Past nine 
o'clock and no breakfast yet— wife messing with Dick, 
and getting the two girls and their three brothers ready 
for schooL Nobody thinks of me, starving here all 
this time. What the plague has become of my news- 
paper, I wonder 1 that young rascal Tom has canted 
it ott, I dare say to read in the school when he ought 
to be poring over his books. He's a great torment, 
that boy. But no matter ; there's a great deal of plea- 
sure in married life, and if some vexations and trou- 
bles do come with its delights, grumbling won't take 
them away ; nevertheless, brother Tom, I'm not very 
certain but that you have done quite as wisely as I, af- 
ter aU. 



HUMAN LIFE. 

OB, THB rXBST AND LAST KINITTB 

The following graphic and thought-inspiring picture of 
human Hfe was published about a dozen years ago 
In the New England Oalaxy. We know not the 
author. 

HiNiTTBs PASS.— The anxious husband paces slowly 
across his study. He is a father — a man-child is bom 
unto him. Minutes paaa — the child has been blessed 
by a parent, whom I cannot recognize, and pressed to 
that bosom, to which instinct alone guides for susten- 
ance — the young wife too has faintly answered to a 
husband's questions, and felt his warm kiss on her 
forehead. 

Houas pAss.—The low rooanlngs from the doeely 
corered cradle, tell of the firat wants of its infant oc- 
cupant The quiet tread of the nurse speaks of suffer- 
ing around her; while her glad countenance says that 
the very suffering which she is trying to alleviate, is a 
source of joy ; and the nameless articles, which from 
time to time she arranges on the hearth, tell of a new 
claimant for the courtesies and attentions of those who 
have progressed further on the pathway of existence. 

Days pass.— Vlsltora are thronging the chamber, 
and the mother, pale and interesting after her recent 
sickness. Is receiving their congratulations, and listen- 
ing proudly to their praises of the little treasure, which 
Ues asleep in its rocking bed at her feet The scene 
shifts, and the father is there with her alone, as the 
twilight deepens about them, while they are planning 
the future destiny of their child. 

Wbbks pass.— The eyes of the young mother are 
sparkling with health, and the rose blooms again on 
her cheek, and the cares of pleasure and home engage 
her attention, and the father is once more mingling 
with the world; yet they find many opportunities each 
day to visit the young inheritor of life; to watch over 
his dreamless slumber— to trace each other's looks in 
his countenance, and to ponder upon the felicity, of 
which he Is the bearer to them. 

HovTHs PASS. — ^The cradle is deserted. But the 
chamber floor is strewed with playthings, and there is 
a little one loitering among them whose half lisped 
words, and hearty laugh, and sunny countenance tell 
you, that the entrance into life is over a pathway of 
flowers. The cradle is empty, but the last prayer of 
the parent is uttered over the small crib, which stands 
by their own bedside, and their latest attention is given 
to the peaceful breathings of its occupant 



Tbabs PASS.— ChUdfaood baa streaftheiMd Into boy- 
hood and gambolled along into manhood. Old con- 
nexions are broken— parents are sleeping In their graves 
—new intimacies are formed-^ new home U about 
him, new cares distract He is abroad, struggling 
amid the business of llfo, or resting from It with those 
whom he has chosen from his own generation. Time 
Is beginning to wrinkle his forehead, and thought has 
robbed his looks of their gaiety, and study has dimmed 
his eyes. Those who began life, after he had grown 
up, are fost crowding him out of it, and there are many 
claimants upon his industry and love for protection and 
support 

Ybabs pass. — His own children have become men, 
and are quitting him, as he also quitted the home of hls- 
fathera. His steps have lost their elastioity— his hand 
has become familiar with the cane, to which he Is ob- 
liged to trust in his walks. He has left the bustle 
which fatigued him. He looks anxiously in each day's 
psper among the deaths — and then pondera over the 
names of an old friend, and tries to perausde himself 
thst he is younger, snd stronger, and has a better hoki 
upon life than any of his contemporaries. 

Months pass.— He grsdually diminishes the circle 
of his activity. He dislikes to go abroad where he finds 
so many new faces : and he grieves to meet his former 
companions, after a short absence, they seem to liave 
grown so old and infirm. Quiet aiyoyments only are 
relished, a little convereation about old times— a sober 
game at whist— a religious treaties, and his early bed» 
form for him the sum total of his pleasures. 

WasKs PASS.- Infirmity keeps him In his chaanber* 
His wslks are limited to the small space between hia 
easy chair and his bed. His swollen limbs are wrap- 
ped in flannels. His sight is foiling— his ean refase 
their duty, and his cup is but half filled, since other- 
wise, his shaklag hand cannot carry It to his shmnk 
lips without splUIng Its contents. His powers we 
weakened— his focultles blunted— his strength is loet. 

Days pass.- The old man does not leave his bed — 
his memory Is fsiling— he talks but cannot be under- 
0tood— he asks questions, but they relate to the tran- 
sactions of a former generation— he spesks of occur- 
rences, but the recollection of no one around him can 
go back to their scenes— he seems to commune with 
comrades, but when he names them. It Is found that 
the watera of time and oblivion have long covered their 
tombs. 

Houas PASS. — ^The taper grows dimmer and dimmer 
— the machinery moves yet more and more slowly — the 
sands are fewer as they messure the allotted span. 
The motion of those about him is unheeded, or becomes 
a vexation. Each fresh inquiry after his health is a 
knell. The springs of life can no longer force on Its 
wheels— the "silver chord" is fast untwisting — the 
pitcher is broken at the fountain — and time, " is a bur- 
den." His children are about him, but he heeds them 
not— his friends sre near, but he does not recog^nlze 
them. The drde is completed. The course Is run — 
and utter weakness brings the damp, which ushers in 
the night of death. 

Munrras pass.- His breathing grows softer snd 
lower— his pulse beats fainter and feebler. Ttiose 
around him are listening, but cannot tell when they 
cease. The embera are burnt out— and the blase flashea 
not before it expires. His " three-score years and ten!' 
are numbered. Human li£» <* Is finished." 
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Wb know not the aut^r of tho following exceedingly 
dever Tsnkee aketdi, or we should be happy to give 
kim doe credit 

JOSIAH, 

HM TVmKBTS AHD Bit eWBTM BABT. 

Hatb yoD ever been in Windsor, Vermont 7 If so, 
yot liaye heard of Joeiah Baker. Indeed you may 
hare heard of him even though you have not been in 
the state of Vermont; for he is well known In Boston 
as the greatest dealer in poultry in all New England. 
About thanksgiving time, you may see in all parts of 
Boston, Josiah Baker's wsgons, literally crammed with 
tukey'S) geese, chickens and ducks, together with 
pnmpkineand squashes, and all manner of thanks- 
giviog sauce. 'Twas thought by some, if Josiah should 
die wjitioat an lieir to Inherit his virtues and perpetuate 
the stock of poultry, that thanksgiving would have to 
he aboliahed altogether in that region ; for, as to being 
tbankfiil upon an empty stomach, it could not in the 
samre of thingrbe expected. In fiict, they tried it on one 
ooeaaion. Josiah did*nt die, to be sure, but 'twas just 
as bad for the time being, as you shall see. 

Contrary to all usages, and probably for the sake of 
doiog something wherewith to distinguish himself; the 
Oofcraor of Massachusetts appointed thanksgiving on 
the same day which had been set apart for that purpose 
la Ynmont, Now no real Yankee will ever absent 
himself Crom his kindred on thanksgiving day, not even 
for gain; and Josiah, though a bachelor was in the 
habit of having all his Wood relations to make merry 
with Mm on that occasion : and you know that the 
habits of an old bachelor are not easily broken in upon. 
Besides, his worthy sister Hester, would have felt her- 
self soaadalised indeed, if she were denied the privilege 
of boai&ig and scolding, and storming about as usual, 
in the hurry oi preparation for this joyous festival. 
Not that she was fli-natured, or given to scolding under 
ordinary drcmnstanees— far from it; but there is a 
time for every thing. Then Josiah's numerous rela 
tivea, (and yoo've no idea, unless you've been there, 
how homeroua one's relatives are in that part of the 
country,) who were always expected to partake of the 
luxuries of liis form yard, and to devour with an appe- 
tice which fortunately returns but once a year. Miss 
Heater's puddings, pies, tarts, d^. would have felt any 
thing but thankful if Josiah had gone to Boston, in- 
stead of keeping tlianksgivlng at home. But he had 
no idea of such a thing. 

He coukl aa well nSord to keep his turkeys aa the 
Boston folks could do without *em, aud he'd teach 
Governor Ltoeofai to appoint the same day as the Gov- 
emor of Vermont. 

So Josiah kept thanksgiving, as in time past, though 
hb heart was not as light as usual, for he pitied the 
Boston folks, and could not help saying now and then, 
as he cut a splice of turkey ; " Governor Lincoln ought 
to have known better." 

But there was thia drawback upon his happiness. It 
waa a trifle compared wtlh the consternation of the 
Boston people. His old customers who had for fifteen 
«c twenty years relied upon him for supplies, and had 
aever once been disappoinled, could not believe he 
woold fiafl to appear now, and even the day preceeding 
I hanka giving, refused to purchase of others under the 
foB coQTiction that he would oooae, though it was at 
the Seventh hour. But, alaa he came not i and for the 
Ant time in their ttvea, and I hope the last, many of 



the good citixena wen obliged to forego the luxury of a 
roaat turkey, and dine upon roaet beef; and, instead of 
being thankful, they did nothing but eat and drink, and 
grumble. But there ia no calamity, however great, 
from which good may not be extracted. 

This unhappy event led the good people to reflect 
upon what might be the consequence if Josiah should 
be removed by death, leaving no issue to keep up the 
stock of turkeys ; and as life is uncertain, even in Vet' 
mont, they sat about devising means of averting so 
serious an evil. Accordingly, Josiah began to receive 
letters sdvlsing him to marry ; disinterestedly pointing 
out to him the cheerlessness of his present mode of 
lifo; and hinting also that if he should die childless, 
tiianksgiving would be broken up. Now the sut^ject 
of matrimony had never entered Josiah's headi His 
maiden sister attended to his house — darned his stock- 
ings for Sunday — washed his neck and ears for him of 
a Saturday night— and combed his hair in more ways 
than one. In short he could' nt see what more a woman 
could do. However, the subject had got into his mind, 
and it was not easy to get it out again. It was con- 
stantly before him. He could not even sleep in meet- 
ing, but was constantly looking about, and observing 
how nice and chirk the young women looked. Finally 
he concluded to open his mind to his sister and ask 
her advice. 

After weighing the matter, thoroughly and mourning 
over the prospect of laying down the sceptre, she ad- 
vised him (with magnanimity which none but a sister 
could exhibit) to comply with the suggestions of his 
Mends — and Mary stated that she was willing to resign 
her authority to another for the sake of promoting his 
happiness, but in order to secure the latter, she must 
make the match herself^ at least so far as to point ovt a 
proper person for him to court This waa a great re- 
lief to him, but he would have been better pleased tf 
she could have settled the whole matter. For he had 
a great horror of encountering one of the sex face to 
face, having never been in company with any one but 
his own relations. However, his sister who waa In the 
habit of gossipping in the Intermission with all the 
women that came to meeting, soon made choice of a 
wife for her brother, in the person of Sally Jepson, who 
lived but a couple of miles from his form yard. She 
was (as she told Josiah) of a rugged make, thick set, 
wholesome looking and as smart as a steel trap. So it 
was agreed upon that on Sunday night, Josiah should 
commence his courtship. Accordingly, after supper he 
mounted his horse, and started with much fear and 
trembling for Squire Jepson's. He rode very slow, 
that he might con over what he should say to Sally ; 
but after thinking over many forms of speech, he ar- 
rived at the house quite at a loss how to open his heart. 
Having tied his horse to a fence, he thought he would 
reconnoitre the premises before going in ; but although 
there was a light in the sitting room, the paper curtaina 
were drawn, and nothing could be discovered. After 
walking round the house two or three times, and going, 
as often to the fence to see if his horse was tied aecure- 
ly, he fiiuilly made a desperate effi>rt, went to the well 
and took a drink from the bucket, and then gave a rap 
on the door. "Walk in," bawled the Squire. AfWr 
fumbling some time, he finally raised the latch, and en- 
tered. "Why, Josiah Baker f' exclaimed the Squire. 
" Why, Mr. Baker!" echoed his wife—" is that youl 
Set to the fire.'' Sally said nothing, but smoothed 
down her Vandyke, laid her hands in her lap, and look*- 
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ed in the fire. The three youngest children who were 
iirilng on the hearth commenced whispering together 
respecting the object of the visit, for being Sunday 
night they suspected he had come a sparking. Silence 
continued for some minutes, till the children could 
contain themselves no longer, but snickered out a 
laughing. " Now pick up your legs and go to bed for 
your manners," said the Squire, the dame at the same 
tia\e giving them a slap that helped them on their way 
considerably. 

After the confusion arising from tills sudden move- 
ment had subsided the dame asked, "how is Miss Hes- 
ter, Mr. Baker r* 
"Reasonable, I thank you." 
AAer an Interval of a few minutes, the dame broke 
out a|^ ; " I think Deacon Spring's wife must be 
poorly, for I see she sot down In the last prayer, and 
did'ntget up to the bleaain*." 
**Wen now, Idid'nt mind tliat," said Josiah. 
**Why, where were your eyes, Mr. Baker. T* 
Josiah made no reply for the fact was, his eyos were 
ibted upon the comer pew on the right hand side, 
Inhere sat Sally Jepson. 

"Oar little man was unusually solemn to-day, I 
thought the self-righteous was pretty well cut up. The 
iiboe fitted a good many on 'em." 

Josiah, replied, " Yes." The truth was he would 
iHfve given the worid to change the subject, if he had 
Imown what to say, for his thoughts had been with his 
^eyes, upon Sally, and he had not heard a word of the 
Bsiiuon. 

"Dven the singers seemed uncommon balked up," 
Mid the Squire. "I never heard *em sing louder. But 
I do wish they would give up the new collection and 
Mick to Mear and Bray, so that a body could jine with 
"^em. 'Twould be much more ^edlfyln*. And then 
they've got to openin' their mouths so wide, that none 
-of the sound goes through the nose at all, and seems 
to loose all the solemness as 'twere." 

" Did'nt you think, Mr. Baker, that the little man 
uncommon lifted up in prayer?" said the dame. 

Fortunately for Josiah this was a leading question, 
and that blessed monosyllable, yes, came to his relief. 
Just at that moment, the clock behind the door began 
to strike nine, and before it was done, the Squire and 
his wife had taken a candle and gone to bed, cautioning 
Sally not to forget to cover up the embers after Mr. 
Baker was gone. 

Now, though the sudden departure of the old folks 
had relieved Josiah from one dilemma, it left him in a 
worse one; for he was alone with Sally without a 
single idea in his head, and his tongue cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth, which was as dry as a powder horn. 
**I believe my horse is a little uneasy," said he, after 
a silence of several minutes ; and he jumped up and 
went out to the fence, and walked round a little, took 
another drink from the well, and then rushed into the 
house, determined to make a bold push, and broach the 
subject at once. So he drew is chair up near Sally 
and addressed her. 
"Miss Sally j-damaUon !-" 
" What do you say, Mr. Baker 7" 
"DamatlonI" 

"Oh 1 I thought you spoke to me." 
" What do you think of getting married, Miaa Sally 1" 
" Did you speak to me, Mr. Baker 1" 
" Sartingly I did--there's nobody else to ^eak to as 
1 lea," said Joeiah,nooking rot^pd the room. 



Sally now liegan to color up, her throat aweUed, ind 
she reminded Josiah of one of his tukeysi and thos 
furnished him with a tonic for conversation. 

" Miss SaHy do you love Tuike^ r* 

«Ye8.V 

"So do I," said Josiah. 

"Which do you like the best on it, apple aaace «r 
oramberry?" 

"Cramberry!" 

" So do I," said Josiah. " Which do you think the 
sweetest, Sally, honey or maple sugar?" 

"Honey." 

" Thunder !— we're are near a l&e as two pumpkins. 
Now Sally, Fll tell you whaf a the tweeteat thiag ia 
natur— it's you." 

" Now be still Mr. Baker i for mother says pniie to 
the ftuce is open disgrace." 

He now direw his chair doae to hei'a, for M ha told 
his sister afterward, ha began to get his pinck vp. 
" Sally," says he, what'sthe sign whea any body tntdi 
on your toe?" 

" It's a aign they love yon. Oh! Mr. Baker yon've 
smashed my foot to pieces 1" 

Upon this he threw his arm round her neck, and gaw 
her such a smack as Sally Jonea got when old Mn. 
Jones thought her bottle of emptlns had burst 

" What's the matter my dear?" said the Squire, who 
waa awakened out of a aeond sleep by his wlfo jonip* 
inglnbed. 

" Nothing," said she, " only I heard a great cmfik- 
ling just now, I thought at first 'twas your shootia' gun 
goin' off; but I guess it's only the fioat comia' out oC 
the ground." 

At the mention of his gun the Squire got out of bed, 
and opened the door into the sitting room, " Sally ate 
you up ? what noiae waa thatT' 

"'Twas— 'twas: I just shut the front door! thafa 
all the noise I heerd." 

<< Well, you'd better put the nail over the latck aad 
go to bed." 

The next morning the old lady gave Sally a severe 
scolding for slamming the door so hard, when people 
were asleep. 

That interesting interview, and above alltbat parting 
kiss, v^as more than Sally Jepson could stand, unmoT- 
ed— -and on the next Sunday when she went to church 
and got a sly wink and a nod from Josiah, for her life 
she could' nt tell whether she had a heart left among 
her goods and chatties, although she tried all meeting 
time to decide the doubt. Josiah repeated the kiss 
on that very evening, and performed more, for he pop- 
ped the alternative, and had the aatisfaction to see 
Sally blush— an ioiiEiUable symptom that his question. 
had gone straightway to her heart, and caused it to 
flood her cheeks.- 

The parson soon blessed the happy twain, and thejr 
became one flesh— very much to the delight of all Iot- 
ere of thanksgiving dainties— who in that union fore- 
saw a perpetuation of Josiah' a Incomparable breed of 
turkeya, as well as some other things. 
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What*sflMhioMM«, ru i 
is always aiMrr, eriad sprifhUy Jaae. 
Ah, would 10 heavco, criad gimve Bme, 
What's right w«a HMhtonsble tso. 
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PAllNTAL BOLIOITUBK. 

BT SSBA SMITH. 
[WITH AM BXaBATUIO.] 

It WM • WBMMr Mbbaik, 
A brif kt and holy daj, 
' The chnrch wai done, and tht wtting Mm 
Behind the dark woods lay ; 

When food old Ihtker Cwway, 
Wtth an kte hoaachold tnlm 
. tx mtaem stood by the dark green wood, 
Where they ne*ec Bight meet again. 

■is good tene eat befoM hin, 

Their daifhter stood between. 
And all tko leat ronnd the good man pvem^d 

To know what his look might mean. 

* Tbtit Mt and geatie daoghter, 

or aH Ike howa tho pride. 
Bid twin*d kv hair wilk iowerali IH% 



-^ Give me thy hand, my dani^ter,** 

And he pres^d it to his heart, 
And bent his head, as kft sa«y said, 



•*To4ionmr ii thy brklal ; 

Thoa art going far aw«y ; 
And we ne>Br again, on this grassy plain, 

May walk, as we have today. 

''Bnt evs tkon gocst, davghtv, 
A word I have ft>r thee; 
' The world is wide, and the happy bridal 
Knowelh not her desHuy. 

••na SM that sUmb s» brightly 

In moning^ early hov, 
Era noon be past, is oft o*ercast 

By elonds that darkly lower. 

«^The sweet flowers dioit hast gadier'd, 
And twin*d aroood thy head. 

Will Ads away by another day. 
And emy leaf be dead. 



•«And thus all earthly t 

Will perish like the ftower. 
And die brightest ray In life's long way 

Searee shineih tot an hour. 

** Out in die wide worid, daughter, 

Far from thy father's care. 
When trouble's press, in thy deep (Bstress, 

Look up to God In prayer. 

** And let thy cherished husband 

Share freely all thy heart ; 
And God above protect thee, love— 

To-monow we most part*' 
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Wb are all mariners on this sea of Life— 
And they who climb above us up the shroodi, 
Have only, la their overtopping place, 
Gained a wuon ilaagwsue si^ 

And hanetk not the hMMa erawd bolow. 
Whistles amid the shrovds, and shaketh down 
Those overweening climbers of the ooeaa 
Into the great glgantie vast of Death. a. r. 



AN ILL THAT FLESH IS HBIR TO. 

BT LAWBXNCB I.4BBBB. 

STBOLtme klMuely dowm BroAdway, on a maamf 
afteniooii a few daya 4soa, with a filaiid, after hMtegr 
sipped a tUttdoaa cup of eoffee at Pteteaiu'a, m emM 
not but notice the many bea»tlflil kadie«i i9%o, wkh 
their happy fkce» a»4 briglM smttea) were eoMfaraattjr 
paaifaig ua. Here flaunted along aome ikli and gayt 
dressed belle, whose nodding ptomeaand haughty bear- 
ing eaugfat the qalok eye of the eflbBtlaate fop, or the 
reckless and heartleea debauchee. There flipped alongr ' 
some pretty milliner, fiMtl|r aBd obaafely dreassd^ 
upon some necessary errand connected with the occu- 
pation which procured her a respectable subtfatenoa. 
The sober matron followed, viewing with a cold, though 
perhaps envious eye, the gayety and smiles of othec«» 
Then came the unfortunate g^ of pleasure, (pwAil 
misnomer!) dressed in gaudy colors, lavishingiy <tts- 
played; her eyes beaoflng most wipkedly, and amilaa 
of £ii8cination dancing upon her lips, while within ihfl 
evil demon of despair gnawed at her heart 

Alas! for the deceitfulness of human life! Smiles a^ 
ten gild the surface of a troubled mind, like iimhina 
on the bosom of tlie Dead Sea, while all beneath is 
barrenness and death. 

After eaunteiing sioag awhile, obaervinir ^ha Wnimg 
panoiama that is always en exhibition in this «ar 
&8hionable thoroughfare, we were aeeoatod by a imala 
in miserable apparel, who asked ua for alas, sajptiig 
that she was perishing for the want of food. She said 
that she had been without eating for two day% and 
whenever she dared ask for cha4ty, ahe was rebuffed 
by unkind words, or insulted by ungenerous remariuk 
We gave her a few shillings^ for which she thanked u^ 
and we again moved on, my' IHend remarking at tho 
same time, that tie thought it strange she did not re* 
cognise tiim. 

<( Did you know herl" said t to him. 

"I once knew her," replied he ; " but that waa atSM* 
time ago. It is a wonder that I knew her, howevei^ 
It was before I came to tlie city; we were schoolmatea 
together." 

<*She is well spoken,'' said I to him; "I should 
naturally suppose that she was of no low origin." 

" Ood knows," returned my IHen^, " that she searca 
ever had a wish that was not gratified while beneath 
her father's root It broke the old man's heart when 
he lost her, and fortunate was it that her mother never 
lived to see the disgrace of her only daughter." 

This awaked my cuiioslty, and I requested to learn 
the history of this ill-foted being, ani) the drcumstan- 
oes connected with her sad fate. 

"How old is shel" said I to him. "No doubt 
misery has added many years to her natural age; for 
grief is a sterner tyrant to the poor existence of our 
flesh than time." 

" Her age," he replied, " cannot be more than twenty- 
six ; for I know that we always considered that there 
were three year's difference between our ages, and I 
am now twenty-nine. I wonder die did not know me, 
though perhaps, poor girl ! she did not care to recognise 
me. I wish I knew where to find her ag^" 

**l diould like to know more of this gm'shlitoify 
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Fraok," midh •* What yon hare alieady saM has ex- 
cited ray curiosity'' 

"It is but an oft-told tale; he answered. "You 
may read \t almost every day in the newspapers. It is 
a eoramon plot for stories : no ways an uncommon in- 
cident in a noTcl. As a transaction of human life, 
such scenes are being acted about us every day, wiih- 
o«t searoely receiving our notice or the cognixance of 
the law. I have made up my mind that a majority of 
the human race see much misery ; and therefore the 
wonder te not that so many suffer, but that so many 
laugh and seem merry. However, if you wish to learn 
what I know of the history of that miserable being, 
come to my room and you shall hear it.'' 

We soon anived at the room my friend, and while 
we helped ourselves to some rare flavored cigars, lie thus 
coounenced the history of poor 



XATHASINB XMBRSON. 

*" She and I grew up playmates and schoolmates to- 
gether, in a small village in the western part of this 
state. Her father was a physician of very high stand- 
ing in that part of the country, and by his extensive 
practice he had acquired a very handsome fortune. 
Katharine was his only daughter. He had four sons. 
One has since been lost at sea— another has been sent 
to the state-prison for forgery ; the thliti was educated 
for a clergyman, and the fourth has assumed the prac- 
tice of his father. Katharine was always a gay giri— 
the wildest in the school-room, but yet she proved an 
apt scholar, and was ever at the head of her class. She 
was, moreover, the prettiest lass in the village, and 
many a young buck did his best to win a smile from 
her, or her hand for a dance on the school- house green. 
As she grew older, her charms increased, her form im- 
proved in voluptuous proportions, and at the age of 
sixteen, your eye might wander over many a fair fitce, 
ner see one so full of beauty as sweet Katharine Em- 
erson's. But she soon became aware of her charms, 
and then every day it seemed she grew more and more 
vain, and less and less liked by her companions. Her 
lavora were confined to a smaller number of her male 
fiiends, and the tongues of matronly dames and an- 
cient maidens found rare*food for scandal— partly from 
envy, and partly from a fanatic zeal for the punctilious. 
At this time she was a boarding-school Miss, and 
though always perfect in her study, she still found suf- 
ficient leisure for amusement and gayety. 

"She had been at school somewhat more than a 
year, when she became acquainted with a dashing law- 
student from this city, who was, at the time, on a visit 
to his uncle's. He was a smooth and artful fellow, 
and he so well studied the character and nature of 
Katharine, that he knew in what particular points she 
was most weak, and upon these he took care to play 
with consummate skill. Flattery of the most seduc- 
tive kind flowed from his oily tongue ; nor were any 
means neglected by him to ensnare her heart and her 
faculties. 

" Her friends were not Uind to her apparent danger, 
and many a kind warning, and much good instruction 
did she receive, but she laughed at all their fears, con- 
sidering that her virtue was within an impregnable for- 
tres»-4n her own keeping— and that sufficient warn- 
ing v^ould be given her of all danger, to make a safe 
retreat under cover of her own good sense and sound 
judgment I should can that trusUng an enemy who had 
once betrayed ftie— too much of a hazard to risk upon. 



" It is a sad thing that the human mind, while repo- 
sing in seeming safety, keeps not a sufllcient outward 
watch for those hidden dangere which continuallyvsur- 
round us, and which, at any momeilt, may fall upoa 
us when we are least guarded. It is unfortunately^ 
true that young ladies who are flattered with the cldse 
attentionsof a handsome and dashing young gentle- 
man, not over-gifted with moral sublimity, are very\ 
apt, in a long run, to be often in extreme danger; andt 
there is no surer and more certain method of increasing 
the flame than the strong opposition of parents or guar- 
dians, unqualified with reason. Girls in their teen» 
are very obstinate creatures— mora headstrong than an. 
unbroken steed. They may be coaxed, but they wouldr 
rather rush upon their own ruin than be driven to* 
do anything which they might suddenly think to ex- 
pose. Oh! certainly there are exceptions— 1 hope- 
there are a great many. 

" It was, however, somehow so with Miss Emersoiu 
The young student, while in the neighborhood, cut oi> 
many a wild caper, at wliich people in sober yeara of- 
ten shook their heads, and the more tlioughtful, witl^ 
an air of self-conceived wisdom, prophesied an unfor- 
tunate termination to the career of the gay youth. 

" Katharine's intimacy with the student increased ^ 
and they were frequently seen riding together, or stroll- 
ing over green fields, culling sweet flowers, of which> 
he often formed wreaths for her whom he flattered as' 
his true love, and best beloved. It was in vain that 
her father cautioned her ; she would laugh at his cool 
and wholesome advice. Equally vain were his com- 
mands, for in spite of them, she would still seek the 
company of her wild lover. 

" Thus time went on for a month or two. The inti- 
macy of the lovera increased. Strange rumors got 
afloat— awful words were whispered, and they who- 
were the objecU of all these mysterious thoughts, soon 
discovered that suspicion had fixed a dreadfiil stain 
upon them. Mr. Emerson was not ignoiant of the 
scandal ; but in vain did he use advice, entreaties or 
threats. He sought the young man himself; and beg- 
ged of him not to keep the company of his daughter. 
He reasoned with him— said all that a kind father 
could, and the young man promised him that he would 
relieve his mind from all fears, as he should soon re- 
turn to the city. The young gentleman was of course - 
sincere, for when Mr. Emerson leA him, he laughed . 
long and hcartUy at the fears of the foolish old fother I : 
He was a brave boy ! He had no fear of consequences ' 
—what cared he for the sacred name of parent I So,, 
time slipped on, and still he lingered, and often found, 
an opportunity to be in company with Katharine, io- 
spite of all the efforts of her father. This would not do. . 
"At last, to put an end to his fears, Mr. Emerson 
proposed that his daughter should visit an stmt of hers» 
who resided about fifty miles distant, and with whom 
she should remain for the rest of the summer. The 
dme was fixed for her departure. The evening preoeed- 
ing the morning on which she was to leave her fieither's 
protection, Mr. Emerson so«ght his daughter for the 
purpose of having an hour's instructive conversation . 
with her, and to impress upon her mind the necessity 
of so gusrding that frail flower, reputation, that not a 
breath of that foul leper, Slander, should blight the 
perfect beauty of its Uossoming— should nip k are iu 
strength was sufficient to withstand the chitting blasts 
of misfortune. He sought for her, but in vain. Wh^e 
could s^be? A strange, horrid thought fbahed upon a 
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fab brain! Had she fledl Fain would the doadng 
Cither have banished sach a thought, bat it rose before 
him like a defying, laaghing spectre! In Tain did he bid 
tlie " unreal mockery hence !"— in vain did he run from 
room to room, calling upon the name of his child — 
Katharine, his only daughter ! Nothing but the echo 
of the tenantless apartments answered the cries of the 
agonized parent. He sought the house of the young 
man's unde; but he was there informed that Gharies 
bad set out that very afternoon for New York, alone. 
He was to take the stage on the outskirts of the Tillage. 

*' On the Terge of despair, Mr. Emerson hastened to 
the stage-office, accompanied by Charles's uncle. He 
there learned that a young man, answering their de- 
•cription, had taken the stage several liours before for 
Albany, accompanied by a young lady. 

"A cry of anguish burst from the lips of Mr. Emer- 
son. He immediately ordered horses, and rode In pur- 
suit, and airiTed at the steamboat landing In Albany 
only ten minutes after the last boat for New York had 
left the (fock. The next morning he followed them to 
tliis dty, and spent three weeks in searching for his 
diild, but in vain. He gaTe up the search as fruitless, 
and returned home with a broken heart; and ere the 
fiowei* of summer liad ceased to Uoom, he was laid 
in his quiet gmTe. 

^'Xore I know not. That she has lived a lif<B of 
lAlaery in this dty, is CTident from her appearance — an 
awful retribution for one false step. €k>d forgive her P' 

Thus my IHend concluded the sad story of the mi- 
serable Katliarine Emerson. Her unhappy fate made 
me melanclioly for the rest of the evening, and I could 
Irat acknowledge to myself; with great grief, that the 
cause of her bXL was, unfortunately, an "ill that flesh 
is hdr to." Let us pray for strength to resist tempta- 
tion, and dDigently seek protection from the banefhl 
inEuence of a corrupted imagination. 
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BKKTCB TV. — UCCIDBKTS OP THS IVDtJLSf WAS. 

Thb winter of 1936 was the time fixed by treaty for 
tlie removal of the Indians to the lands assigned them, 
west of the Mississippi. General Clinch, then in com- 
mand of the troops in Florida, from various Indications, 
apprehended a delay, tf not difficulty, in this removal ; 
he had, therefore, advised the government, by strength- 
ciung the garrison at Tampa, and the adjacent forts, to 
oveiawe those who were refractory, and thus compel a 
peaceable embarkation. This advice was disregarded, 
mud the torch and the war-whoop brought light to the 
eyes of those who would not see, and hearing to those 
wiio were deaf to all but the sounds it suited them to 
hear, "peace, when tliere was no peace." 

The Indians were in the habit of going in and out of 
tlie farts at their pleasure, treated uniformly with kind- 
ness, but a watchful eye kept on their proceedings. 
Oeeds, a sub-cliie^ having diown signs of Insnbonfi- 
wms confined in irons, bat set at liberty by 
1 TlMvnpson, the Indian agent To this gentle- 
■Ha, however, Ooeola bore a strong antipathy One 
day a party of geattenaen, among wlmm was General 
T., terlag diaed together at Fort Khig, wafted out to 
Ifae lota-hwise, abutkhng wUMb thepvadnets oftbe 
fort, nkd wers thsfs fifsd upon and killed by a bond of 
OeaolB at their head. The IndlaBa fled at 



Simultaneously with this murder, orders had been 
recdved at Tampa, to concentrate the forces at Fort 
King ; a detatchment of one hundred and fifteen men 
under the command of Moyor Dade set out, but had 
not proceeded more than half way, when the war- 
whoop rang in their ears. Desperately fought these 
brave men ; a slight barricade was thrown up, but what 
protection did this afford against unseen foes 1 One 
only escaped to tell the sad tale--a tale that was not 
credited at Tampa, for it was thought when Sergeant 
Clarke made his appearance, that he had deserted. 
The story was fully confhrmed and believed, however, 
when the fatal enclosmre was discovered by General 
Gaines's detatchment, as It marched on to Port King. 
A hundred and fourteen brave men were interred in 
that wild spot by comrades who knew not but the re- 
quiem of the one might be the death-knell of the other. 

The battle of the Wlthlacooche followed— the whole 
country was roused, Indians were everywhere, and the 
militia had turned out to aid their brave defenders ; the 
regulars, however, fought this battle alone, with the 
exception of a few determined men who succeeded in 
crossing the river. 

An amusing story is told of tills delay of the militia. 
The negro guide of General Clinch's army, upon being 
asked why the militia had not joined in the fight, re- 
plied: "Ah, Massal um had but one canoe; gwine 
ober riber him hardly can squeexe in four men ; but 
comin back, him hold ten easy." 

The regulars, however, did not carry off" all the lau- 
rels in this famous war. Scouting parties set off in 
every direction, to rendezvous at certain places ; some 
of these parties would suddenly appear at Tallahasseeg 
the very beau-ideal of the toil-worn soldier ; whence 
they came no one knew, but the uncombed hair, long 
beard, dusty appard, and above all, voradous appetites, 
** Did mark them extraordinary, 
And all the coaTsea of their llfb did aliow 
They weve not to the roll of common men.'* 
Blushes are beautiful, but the deep red of an Indian** 
face is not particnlarty agreeable, even to a regular; 
the truth is, these rendezvous were at some twenty or 
thirty miles apart, in all directions, and a smart ride 
from one to the other, with an indulgence in the com- 
fortoWe neglige, induced by the climate, sufficed in a 
few days to impart quite a soMieriy appearance. Wo 
who were in the midst of these troubles, have a right 
to laugh at the odd incidents. 

My husband was a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil this winter, consequently I was left alone with our 
young family. Our dwelling was on the extreme vergs 
of the town, (Pensacola,) the road from Mobile and tlie 
interior passing in firont of the house ; it was very soli- 
tary, and very much exposed. I was ill at the time, 
my infant bdng but two weeks old. One day, the mail 
fit>m Mobile having just arrived, I took up a paper, and, 
to my horror and astonishment read an account of the 
burning of Tallahassee. I sent down immediatdy lor 

Dr. , who in a lew minutes made his appearance. 

As he entered my room, he exclaimed: "You need 
not soyaword. Iknow what you few— itisafais© 
report, however; Tallahassee is safe, bat the Iixlians 
are within thirty miles of it" 

He then proceeded to tell me that the news had ar* 
rived in lawn three days befbre, but that he had prohl- 
bitsd the popere bdng shown me. Towig aa my ehll- 
dres wore, they observed tMs neeesswy csutloii,a»- 
vlag me, thereby, three days of inteaos oaJtotr Tha 
PoeioraiwiidaMilMmwafiios "" *" 
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•with ragwd to the lodlaoi, but that aerious fears were 
•Dtertaioed that advantage might be takea of this out- 
break, to oiganlxe an insurrection among the negroes. 
There were several Urge plantations in the neighbor- 
^ counties of Alabama and Georgia, and strong for- 
oea employed at the navy-yard, and the biick-yards in 
the county. 

The townspeople were making their arrangements 
to guard against danger. A pubUc meeting had been 
called, and il had been decided, that upon the firat 
alann, the town bell ahould be rung as a signal for all 
the old men, women and children to assemble in the 
aquare formed by the crossing of the two pdndpal 
streets) a cannon was to be placed in front of the 
square, and all the efficient men to oome armed with 
vhatever they could lay their hands on. 

There was lo be another meeting held thai night, in 
Older to ascertain the state of the town armory ; every 
man was to biing with him all the different Unds of 
arms he could muster. I heard of this exhibition af- 
terwards— rifles, pistols, swords, daggers, dirks, (these 
abounded,) swosd-canes, and guns without lock, stock 
or barrel, for those who thought *' discretion the better 
part of vafoK." Some I know there were, who agreed 
with Hudibias, that *<he who fought andranaway^ 
inight live to fight another day." 

In reality we were not in a pleasant sitnationr-we 
pwrticularly in our lone dwelling. The Doctor there- 
fore advised that one of the young men should sleep at 
tho house, end keep his kiaded gun at his bed-side. 
9or seveial nights all was quiet. As tlie fotes would 
have It, OBO darit and stoimy night obliged our guard 
tp remain io town. I was roused from sleep by the 
load outcry of the oook: " Missus, Missus, a man in 
do houas !" I spmng iq> and called to Nancy (the 
name of a young woman who lived with us) to bring 
the gun. She came in an instant i the window was 
thrown open, and she inquired who was there 1 (the ne- 
gro quarters were at the opposile side of the yard, and 
it was in there the man had been.) No other answer 
v^aa given, than a biick-bat thrown againat our house. 
Witlmut a moment's hesitation Nancy fired, but the 
nocturnal visitant eaoaped unhurt, as the receding 
sound of his heels gave notice. Old Elsie had caught 
him by the leg, audit was by dint of struggling that he 
canied his boots with him. This was our only alarm. 

Lettore from my husband assured me of his safety, 
although every man in Tallahassee was enrolled in the 
patrol list, council Included. This was not in the 
bond, however, and as there was no eztrepay with the 
eztm duty, we may reasonably suppose that extfrcue, 
and not ^fory, gave the zest to the pUit-fomimn that di- 
vided the watches. 

Women are accused of being indignant, if the term 
'^aUidyof a certain age" is applied to them. Webe- 
lieve, to some of the lords of creatfon, this ultimstum 
is found nther an agreeable shelter, when war's diead 
front is lowering. As the militia in every county are 
drafted upon a requiaMion firom Gov. Call, mtbtHtuUt 
vrere the order of the day. If No. Ts substitute fell 
oathefieldofbatUe,(alaslin the arms of viouny we 
cannot flay,) No. 1 vraa dead to aUUitents and purposes 
in the eye of the law, and rested seeurely beneath the 
laanU won by hio proGiy. 

Hydrophobia occurs at the South as weU as at the 
North, a«d while the Dot-star lages. dog-kaiare are in 
ta^^^^T^ •ould boast but ooo, howovor, 
Inown by Hia souMquot of "Dey WiUlsMisb" hb 
i MM^ if tm ht had ofte^ beli« fo^oMoa. 



PoOT Dog WUMams, hsvfasg escaped the draft as an i»« 
vohadary votunUer, waa firat templed with a driaki 
and afterward with the o£Eer of twenty or thirty doU 
lare, into becoming the substitute of a patriot, who om 
the day of embarkation, had failed in screwing hia 
courage to the sticking point 

Upon the day of embarkation, as we have said. No. 
I's courage had retrograded, and Dog Williams waa to 



** Big Men SMBu buikmpt ia the host.** 

Near ndghbora, like valets, often discover tho* 
weaknesses of heroes. On the morning in queatioa 
there was heard a foud sobbing on the beach, towant 
a large acacia bush; thinking for some time it might 
be occasioned by the anticipated parting of lovere or 
friends, I refrained from enquiring the cause ; but upoa 
the sounds increasing, I sent Nancy to discover what 
WM the matter. There sat Dog Williams, hoIcUng his^ 
new shoes in one hand, and his volunteer uniform 
jacket in the other, sighing and sobbing as though hi* 
heart would break— go to fight the Indians he tooutf 
not. " He had not drawn the lot, and it was a sin and 
a shame to take advantage of a man because tu had 
taken a drink too muchf* 

Threats and ontreatfea had no efieot, at last Naa«yr 
told him, unless he picked up his bundle and atarted 
down to the wharf, he would be ahot aa a doasiter. 
To comfort him, Nancy told him. If they mei the In- 
diana to hide behind a tree, It waa their mode of fight- 
ing, and the Volunteer Braves could do so too. Willi, 
this peg of comfort In his heart, poor Dog aot oS, 

**There was not a piece of feather In the host of 
these rashi inconsiderato, fiery volunteers," and. aft 
every man came d re ssed according to his own fancy, 
the City Fathen agreed to equip themi in unifono. 
jackets, of a dark blue cfoth, theae not being as good 
taigets for the enemy, as ths original rainbow hue of 
the company— as to the nether garments, It waa 
thought the bushes would hide them ; a stout pair of 
shoes therefore, completed the military attire of our 
Volunteers. 

As the note <tf preparation had already sounded, two 
tailora could not be expected to make eighty jackets 
in two or three days, the ladies therefore offered their 
services ; jackets were distributed in every dlrectfon, 
and two were my allotment ; one of them, Nancy soon 
completed, but I was not so fortunate ; never before 
having put needle In man*s attire, save In fine linen 
only, I was rather awkward In fitting the parts— the 
seams were sewed up property enough, but the sleeves 
puzzled me; the tailor had neglected to arrange them 
ready for sewing, I accordingly sewed them up as I 
found them, thus making a long sleeve and a short 
one ; it fell to Nancy's lot to complete this, as she had 
done the other. 

Before the breaking out of hostilities, there had 
been a aettlement of Indians on BladL Water River, a 
tributary to the bay of Pensaoola, who during the 
summery were often seen In town for the puqxMS of 
disposing by saloi or barter, the game they had ahot, 
the fsggotsof wood th^ carried on their backa» or tho 
deUdous whortleberries, or biackbeniss gathered in n^ 
turn's garden* These were always welcome visitants. 
Among tho women, BBlght bo asen ooowly shapes, 
and dark fiashing eyea» thai wovhloacsiio the envy \iC 
many a civilised hellei one in paniontar < 
waoamoMof graooandhsotttr. Manfftitmol 
I iftt ia oiw gallny^ 
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Ikoia tin i i pp t rt tt tlMre, Its m^Aon «i> Mglit nad Imoy- 
«t, that, wMle st • diatanee, it ikiigllt eMily be mStta- 
km fm ■ome gnceftil biid. Whh war** altrm, thaee 
<tattilren of the forest vanifllied, and when agafai la- 
illaaa were seen, it was either as emignuits for the Far 
West, Of as ailies, on their way to Tampa bay to aid 
die goffvnuaeat in enforcing tfae IbifiUment of tlie 
tnaty. 

Retaliation was generaHy the otder of the day ; we 
ted well-nigh incnrred eternal disgrace in onr town, 
fiora the indalgBDce of this lawless paarioo. It so 
iMppened, that a namber of Creeks wandering in seaceh 
%d the Indian bands, massacred a fomily of wtiites, and 
^nrat their Jionse and atock. The neighbon instantly 
joined in pnrauit, and aoon foil in with a family, oon- 
aistuig o£ a man, a woman, and a boy aged about ten 
years; when discovered they were hid under a boat, 
'perceiving resistance useless, the Indian stabbed him- 
self to the heart, and handing the knife to his son, bade 
him do so likewise— this the brave boy was in the act 
of doing, when his arm was seised, and mother and 
jon were made prisoners. 

The news of the massacre reached Pensacola before 
the arrival of the prisonera ; when the boat landed them, 
the lower order of the population were in such a state 
of excitement, that they determined to take the un- 
fortunate captives out into the woods, and bum them. 
Several gentlemen who happened to be on the wharf, 
came to the rescue. It was the duak of evening, and 
this iavored my husband's project for saving them; 
whQe the other gentlemen were endeavoring to dissuade 
the rabble from their fell purpose, he told the guard of 
the Indians to follow him ; walking at a quick pace they 
soon reached his office; making them to underatand 
Ihey had nothing now to fear, he locked them up, and 
set a guard to watch. Upon a requisition, I sent over 
provisions and blankets to them, and they were thus 
made comfortable and secure, until the ferment was 
allayed. Subsequently they were sent on their voyage 
to the land of the Setting Sun. 

One ottier ineideot, and I have done with these re- 

minisoenoea Judge S of S t. Augusdne, (after the 

adiioamment of the legislative council in 1807,) was 
wending his way homeward — ^hls road laid through the 
most disturbed part of the country, he was therefore 
continually on the qui vi9e. One evening just before 
flonset, he stopped at the door of a log cabin, and asked 
permission to r«nain all night ; this was readily grant- 
ed, for it was only from chance travelere, that these 
requested people heard of the events of the war. Upon 

alighting from his horse. Judge S commenced 

grooming his faithful animal. In thai wild country every 
man acted for himself. Observing a fire kindled in the 
jaid, over which the matron was preparing the evening 
lepist, he inquired if they were not afraid of attracting 
the notice of the Indiana, whose scouts were in every 
direction ; ** No," they said, " they had kindled the fire 
.there every evening, and they were still secure." 

Could one breath of the whirlwind have levelled those 
giants of the forest, or withdrawn for an instant, the 
Teil of entangled vines and shrubs that covered the 
ground, wliat would have been discovered ? The wily 
Ibe, cioaching to make his deadly aim move sure, or 
fbfitag the edge of his tomfthawk or acalping knife, 
gfaMdy to his mind's eye, red with ^ Uood of his 
• ma ospecting vlcdms. 

At an early lionr, the fiunily, conslstiag of the cAd 
I hia ivlfe, daughter and two sons, toge^ier whh 



goaat, rethad 10 rest t Bdt howewr, bafeie Jttdge 

o iMui eiamined Idspistola, and plaeed them on a 

chair at his bedside ; a leaded musket was also giv«t 
him by his host, the ftunily having been finish ed ftom 
the nearest fort, with six United Stalsa masketa for 
tlieir defence. The oabhi was without other divftsfcm% 
than the slight ones afforded by hanging qnilta, or 
sheets round the beds. Upon hearhig the dogs in tlia 
yard bnking, it waa an easy matter therefore for Judge 

S to express his belief that either woHea or Indiana 

were near— the host said "it might be wohres^ but he 
was not afraid of Indians." Tlw barking of the doga 
waa frequently repeated, and a yell or gmwl from tka 
thickets, iavored the belief that it was hvdeed wotvai 
that were disturbing their riumbevs. 

With the early dawn Judge S — ^aioae, saddled Uf 
horse, and after thanking hia Itind host for Ids heaplr 
tallty, (no other compenaatfon would be received) Im 

started on his journey. Judge S had soorcdy 

screened himself by entMing the forest, from the view 
of the old man and his sons who stood watching hlft 
departure, when the rapid report of rifles and the vp^ 
surging smoke, told too truly, the work of death imM 
going on in that late peaoefbl dwelling. 

It was aride for life or death, to tlie next fort-^wonft 
than madness would it have been for Jadge 8 t» 
have retomed to the assistance of ttie settlsrs ; it ina 
afterward ascertained, that the savage meditated tte 
attack for the preceding night $ tlie anival of Jadgt 

8 caused them to defer it until after his departom 

in the moming^tliey fbared that the addiiton of one 
man to the fkmily, might hiduoe leslstaaaB. 

Fieree eyes, had watched every movemeat of thiil 
doomed family, the whole of the prevfoua day-^ihe 
imaginary howling of wolves at night, being their ii|p- 
nals to each other. 

A detachorant of mMi|M instantly atarlsd in puanlt f 
upon leaching tlie dealing of the urifortoaate settlei% 
smouldering mina, tod ghaitf y skeleteas, weie all thit 
met their view. 
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A HUfr r aa of tbb lassovai Bnraa. 

[tns following thrilliog and well-toM naifilifa la 
extracted from " Scenes and adventures hi ths srary, 
and Hfe beyond the border, by a oaptahi of the UnitMl 
States Dragoons,'' a valuable series of ankles whidi 
appeared a year or two ago in the Seuthera Ltlsraiy 
Messenger. The story of Glass is fbll of deep ialerea^ 
and we suppose may be regarded throogheat as a tdh 
of truth.] 

Trobs pioneers, who sixty years ago, as an advanced 
guard, fought the batdes of dvilitation, for thb very 
love of fighting, may now be recognized in the clasa 
of the hero of my aketch, who 1000 miles beyond the 
last wave of the troublous tide of emigration, sedt 
thdr pleasures in the hunt of a Blackfoot of the Rocky 
Mountaina, a grizzly bear of a buflUo. It must be 
difficult to give even a feint idea of the tofis and tiski 
of a set of men so consdtuted as to love a mode oC 
life only for these attendants; who exist bat in the ex- 
citement of narrow escapes— of dangera avoids or 
overcome; who often, such b thdr passlofiate devotfon 
to roving, choose it, and in preference to eomfertald^ 
cirenmstances within the ptf e of etvffitatloiL Litflo 
has been reaped from this ieM, as flntiein flwtd ill- 
ddoit, that its led lifo throws roflMUiee hito tlMi^flid^ 
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This dftM of people above moitioiied, exdaded from 
choice from all intrnt^Bne with the world of white 
men, aie at different periods very di£foienUy occnpied ; 
—at times, as trappers ; at others, they live with In- 
dians, conforming In every respect to their mode of 
UfiB; and often they are found entirely alone, depend- 
ing upon a rifle, knife, and a few traps, for defence, 
sobsLstence and employment. 

A trapping expedition arrived on the hnntlng 
gronnds. Is divided into parties of four or five men, 
frhieh separate for long periods of time ; and as the 
beaver is mostly found in the country of hostile In- 
dians, in and beyond the Rocky Mountains, it is an 
employment of much hasard, and the parties are under 
great pains for concealment Trappers, and others 
who remain in these regions, subsist for years wholly 
upon game. They never taste bread, nor can they 
•Ten procure salt, indispensable as it may be consider- 
ed in civilised life; 

To take the beaver requires practice and skill. The 
Itap is set, and then sunk in the stream to a certain 
depth, (when the water is too deep for it to rest upon 
the bottom) by means of floats attached, and a chain 
confines it to something fixed or very heavy at the 
bottom. This depth must be such that the animal, in 
•wimming over it, is caught by the leg. The haU con- 
sists of some strong soeiU, proceeding from a sub- 
stance placed directly opposite upon the shore; an oil 
taken from the body of the animal is most generally 
used. The greatest care is necessary to destroy all 
trace of the presence of the trapper when making his 
arrangements, which, if discovered by the most sens!- 
live Instinct of the animal, it carefhlly avoids the 
place ; they therBforo wade, or use a canoe in setting 
tbetrap. 

The solitary hunter is found occasionally thus em- 
l^loyed, for the sake of the trade with those who visit 
the country solely for that purpose ; getting for his 
skinsthernecessaxiesof his sitaation— blankets, pow- 
der, lead, dbc 

The white, or mora properly, the gray or grizzly 
bear is, next to the Indian, the greatest enemy the 
hunter meets with in this region ; it Is the lion of our 
forests ; the strongest and most formidable of all its 
smimala. It is about 400 pounds in weight ; Its claws 
more tlian three inches long ; the bufialo bull, perhaps 
stronger and more active than the domestic, is a cer- 
tain victim to its strength. If a grizzly bear is report- 
ed to be in the vicinity of an Indian camp or village, 
fifty or an hundred warriore turn out (as in the East 
for a lion or a tiger) to hunt to its death so dangerous 
and dreaded a neighbor. 

The grizzly bear never avoids, very often attacks 
a man; while on the other hand, the hunter, but under 
the most favorable circumstances, carefully avoids him. 

In the summer of 1823, immediately after the deser- 
tion and conflagration of the Arickara village, conse- 
42ttent upon its attack by the 6th Regiment United 
Slates Infiintry, a party of eighty men, under the di- 
rection of Mojor Henry, (that had volunteered in that 
engagement,) left this point of the Missouri river, in- 
tending to gain the head waters of the Yellow Stone 
to make a fall hunt for beaver. The party had jour- 
neyed four days in the prairie ; on the fifth we would 
introduce our hero (who has been rather backward) 
to the attention of the reader— i^ indeed, it has not 
heen already lostin the rugged field pr^iared for ills 
^RSceptloB. 



On the fifth day. Glass (who vras an mgag^ in ths 
expedition) left the main body, accompanied by two 
others, to make one of the usual hunts, by which, 
while subsistence is acquired, the party is not detained. 
Having, near night, succeeded in killing bofido, they 
were directing their common course to a point, near 
which, they knew, must be tlie positfon of the camp 
for the night ; it was on a small stream, and as they 
passed near one of its curves, GHass became somewhat 
detached from the others, intending to drink of its wa- 
tera : at this moment his progress was arrested by tiis 
sight of a grizzly bear issuing from beneath the bank 
opposite to him. His companfons, overcome by their 
fears, which no obligation to share with him his un- 
avoidable danger could resbt, profited by thdr mora 
fevoraUe situation to attempt escape by flight, leavinf 
him to his destiny. 

A contest with the grizzly bear, more tenacious of 
Hfe than a bufialo, is always dangerous; to ensures 
probability of success and safety, all the energies must 
arise in proportion to the magnitude of the danger ; 
and they must be shown with perfect coolness ; the 
slightest falter, which with the many would result 
from a loss of this presence of mind, would render the 
case hopeless and ensure destruction. 

Glass would gladly have retreated, but he knew all 
attempt would be useless. This desperate situation 
only nerved him to the combat All depended upon 
the success of his firet and only shot;— with an aim, 
cool and deliberate, but quick, lest greater rapidity la 
the animal should render it more uncertain, he fired 
his rifle. The shot was a good one ; eventually mor- 
tal ; but its immediate effect was only to raise to its 
utmost degree of ferocity the animal, already greatly 
excited by the sight and opposition of its intended 
prey; it bounded forward with a rapidity that could 
not be eluded, in purault of iu flying adversary, whom 
danger, with means of defence, had inspired with de* 
liberate courage, but now only gave wings for his 
flight. But it was unavailing, and he knew it; an 
appalling roar of pain and rage, which alone could 
render pallid a cheek of firmness, chilled him to the 
soul; he heard it as a requiem for a departed spirit; 
he was overtaken, crushed to the earth, and rendered 
insensible but to thoughts of instant death. The act eC 
con tact had been two blows, inflicting ghastly wounds } 
the claws literally baring the flesh ftx>m the bones 
of the shoulder and thigh. Not sated with this work 
of an instant, the bear continued on to pureue, with 
unabated speed the flight of the two huntere :— the 
chase was to them awfully doubtful :— every muscle 
of a hunter*8 frame strained to utmost tension— the 
fear of a horrid death — the excitement of exertion — 
together producing a velocity seldom equalled by bi- 
peds, had been unavailing in contest with the superior 
strength and fleet ness of the raging animal. But, 
fortunately, it could not last ; It was expended In the 
distance from loss of blood; Its exertions became 
more feeble ; the sacrifice of a deserted comrade had 
saved their lives ; they reached the camp In safety. 

When sufliclently recovered, they reported the death, 
of Glass, and their escape from the pursuit of the 
wounded grizzly bear. A large party was instantly la 
arms. It had gone but a short distance when the bear 
was discovered and despatched without difficulty. 
Glaa% they found, was not yet dead ; they bore him 
^ the camp, still insensible from the shock of his 
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dreadful wounds. They were considered mortal, and, 
of course, bound up and treated as well as their cir- 
•inimstances would permit 

A question then arose, how he should be disposed 
of; to carry him farther was useless, If not impossi- 
ble ; and it was finally settled that he should be left. 
"Eighty dollars were subscribed for any two men who 
would volunteer to remain with him, await his death, 
and then overtake the party. A man named Fitzgerald, 
and a youth of seventeen, accepted the proposals ; and 
the succeeding day the main party continued its route 
as usuaL 

For two days they faithfully administered to his 
-wants ; then their imaginations began to create difB- 
cuJdes in their situadon ; at least their inactive stay 
became very irksome ; and as they considered his re- 
covery hopeless, they equally agreed to think their re- 
maining longer useless. Thus wrought upon and 
firom innate depravity, they conceived the horrid idea 
of deserting him, overtaking the party and reporting 
iiis death: — and they determined upon the prompt 
-vzecution of their design:— nay more, these most 
heartless of wretches, taking advantage of his first 
aieep, not contented with the desertion of a sacred 
-irust, robbed him of his rifle, knife, and, in short, every 
thing but a small kettle containing water, and a wallet 
•on which his head rested; and which fortmiately con- 
tained a raior. 

On awakening, how could he realise his situation 1 
Hdpleas from palnftal wotmds, he lay In the midst of a 
-deanrt His prospect was starvatloa and death. He 
was deaeited by the hnmao race. 

But all couM not equal the mental conflict crsated 
by tUa act, wUch words cannot sufRdently blacken. 
He muttered a mingled curse and prayer. He had a 
-anotlvefiofUvkig! He swore, as If on his grave for an 
-altar, hia endless hatred, and^ If spared, his vengeance 
on the actors of so foul a deed. 

<GJaas^ when his water was ezhanated, fiur fear he 
vabould becoiae so weak as to perish for want of It, soc- 
eeeded with great difficulty in crawling to thft edge of 
4lie stream, where he Uy incapable of further exertion 
lor several days. 

Few are aware, until tried, of their capacity for en- 
durance : and the mind seldom shrinks from an exer- 
tion that will yield a single ray of hope to illume the 
darkness of its waste. 

Glass (Ud not despair : he had found he could craw], 
and he determined to endeavor to reach a spot where 
lie could better hope for succor. He crawled toward 
the Missouri, moving at the rate of about two miles a 
day! He lived upon roots and buffalo berries. On 
the third day he witnessed near him the destruction of 
a bufialo calf by wolves ; and here he gave proof of a 
cool judgment ; he felt certain that an attempt to drive 
the wolves from their prey before their hunger was at 
• least somewhat appeased, would be attended with dan- 
ger, and he concluded to wait till they had devoured 
about half of it, when he was successful in depriving 
them of the remainder : and here he remained until it 
was consumed, resting and, perhaps, gaining strength. 
His knees and elbows had now become bare; he de- 
tached aome of his other clothing, and tied them 
around these parts, which must necessarily be pro- 
tected, as it was by their contact with the ground that 
motion was gained. 

Hie wound on his thigh he could wash ; but his 
A ou k ier , or back, was In a dreadful condltioiL For 



more than forty days, he thus crawled on the earth, In 
accomplishing a five days' Journey to the Ailckara vil- 
lage. Here he found several Indian dogs still prowling 
among the ruins; he spent two dsys In taming one 
of them sufficiently to get it within his power: he 
killed it with the razor, and for several days subsisted 
upon the carcase. 

Glass, by this time, though somewhat recovered of 
the effect of his wounds, was, as may be supposed, 
greatly redfted; but he continued his weary and dis- 
tressing progress upon arms and knees, down the Mis- 
souri river. In a few days he was discovered by a small 
party of Sioux Indians : these acted toward him the part 
of the good Samarium. The wound on his back was 
found in a dreadful condition. It was full of wonnsi 
The Indians carefully washed It, and applied un astrin- 
gent vegetable liquid. He was soon after taken by 
them to a small trading house about eighty miles be- 
low at the mouth of the Little Missouri 

Glass slowly recovered from his wounds. He had 
been greatly reduced ; he was, indeed, when found, a 
mere skeleton : but a vigorous frame, and strong oon- 
stitution. Inured to constant exercise and rough labon, 
thus rendered iron-like, with little encouragement^ 
quickly recovera from shocks that would be fatal to 
men of different pursuits. While in this situation, bSm 
oath of vengeance on the authora of half his mlsfbi>- 
tune, had not been foi]gotten. When in his ieveiifh 
dreams he fought his battles o*er— entrapped the wary 
beaver— enticed to Its death the curUm* antelope^ 
when the antlered buck was arrested In his pride kf 
his skill, and weltered before him— and whan tim 
shaggy strength of the nntameable buffido sank ba- 
neath his fatal rifle, the bear, the grizzly beat; would 
still disturb his slumbera; a thousand times would be 
imaged to his mind the horrid, the threatening grin of 
its fixtures ) now Its reslstleas paw was susptnde4 
over his head, with naught to avert the death-Inflict- 
ing blow— and now its bloody teeth mangled his vitalsu 
And again it would change, and he was confronted l^ 
mortal foes;— and he felt a spell boimd inactivity : gob- 
lin-like they danced before him ; retreated advance<)^ 
in mockery of the Impotence of their intended victim; 
— and then he would see them afar off, with demon 
oouDtMumc«a of grim Batisfar.tion, In loaving him to a 
fate they could easily avert, of studied cruelty, worse 
than death. Awakening with convulsive start, the 
"Great Nemesis" ever invoked by the unfortunat^ 
would seem to whisper him, " Hast thou forgotten thy 
oath." 

His oath of revenge was far from forgotten. H^ 
nourished it as an only consolation ; an excitement to 
hasten recovery. Near two months had elapsed, when 
Glass was again on his feet. Nor had his ill fate in 
the least dampened the hunter's ardor : he the rather 
felt uneasy quickly to resume his adopted habits, which 
he had so long, so unwillingly foregone. 

The pleasures of this roving, independent, this easy, 
careless life of the hunter, when once tasted with re- 
lish, the subject Is irreclaimable, and pines in disgust 
amid the tameness of more quiet occupations. 

Glass had found sympathy among his new friends 
at the trading-house. Who could withhold deep in- 
terest from the story of such wrongs? He was desti- 
tute of clothing; the rifle, butcher knife, dkc., the 
means of support, and even existence of the hunter. 
These they generously supplied him. A party of sik 
tngagua^ headed by one Longevan had occasion abottt 
thb time to ascend the Mbsouii, In a Mackinaw, witii 
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the puipose of tradin£ wUh the Mandans, about 300 
Biilea above : these-GIass resolved to accompany ; he 
was anxious to r^'oln the trapping expedition, from 
which he had been cut off} a great object, it may be 
xeadily conjeptured, was to meet the two wretches he 
was 80 much indebted to. 

The party set out in their Mackinaw in October; 
. and near a month did they tug against the stubborn 
current of the Missouri : so slow is the progress of all 
hoats but those impelled by resistles^^team, that 
hunters have the greatest leisure to suDsist a party 
thus employed. At the Big Bend, a half hour's walk 
across reaches the point gained in three days by the 
boatman's labor. Among the hunters, Glass was, as 
usual conspicuous for patience and success. Many fat 
elk fen by his hand. 

The Arickara Indians, driven by armed forces from 
their extensive village, had retreated up the river to 
the Mandans for relief. They had been overpowered 
but not vanqubhed; and their immemorial hostility 
to whites was but aggravated to fresh deeds of out- 
Ttge. 

Late in October, the Mackinaw had reached within 
•twenty miles of the Mandan village. Nor had its par- 
ty been more cautious than is nsual on the river. 
^Late 1^ the afternoon, at this time, they unsuspectingly 
landed to put ashore a homter ; and as it happened at a 
'point neariy opposite the spot chosen by the AHckaras 
'Ibr their temporary abode. Ever on the alert, the boat- 
Mi t>f white men had In the morning been descried by 
ime of ilieir "but parties; and a rurmer had informed 
the tribe of the glad tfdings. So all was in readiness 
^Ibr file tfeatraetion of the unconscious objects of sa- 
"ingeTeTettge. Scarce imd tiie boat left the beacli, and 
€HMi, as the htmter, (his lucky star still prevailing,) 
*daBiea the concenment of 'WiBows, when'a hundred 
gihis or hows sent forth their fata! mlsaUea, and on the 
•iofltant rose ^e ikitt cry of war th>m a hundred 
inotfOia. Had a thundMolt burst ftom tlie doucHess 
lieiVbn upon the heads of the boat crew, greater could 
uoiliaTe l>een their astonishment, or tts -destruction. 
The iappalling din was echoed from hfil to bill, and roll- 
utdfu and wide tluuugh the dark bottoms ; and it was 
•Budi as to *rrest In fiear the fierce panther in the act 
«f leaphig upon the uow trembling deer. 

BtitDiw guns Ihmi the Ixmi srattwck a deffamce to 
the murderous dischaige ; the shouts were but answer- 
ed by the death-cry and expiring groans. iThe Indians 
tnshed upon their victims, and the war-club and toma- 
h^Wk finished a woric that liad been so featf ully begnn.^ 
Tliey rioted in blood { with liorrid grimaces and con- 
Ytdaive action they hewed into fragments the dumb, 
'lifeless bodies ; they returned to their camp a moving 
group of dusky demons, exulting in revenge, besmeared 
'with blood, bearing aloft each a mangled portion of the 
dead, trophies of brutal success. 

Glass liad thus far again escaped a cruel fkte. He 
liad gained the almost impervious concealment of 
'Shifted and matted wHlows, and undergrowth, when 
the dread ebullition of triumph and death announced 
to liim the evil he liad escaped, and liis still imminent 
periL Like tlie hunted fox, he doubled, he turned, ran 
or crawled, successively gaining the various conceal- 
nents of the dense bottom to increase his distance from 
the bloody scene. And such was his success, that lie 
bad thought himself nearly safe, when at a sUght open- 
ing lie was suddenly faced by a Ibe. It was an Ariok- 
am tcout. The discovery was simultaneous, and so 
ftkm wwe Uie«e vri^«oodMBe% that btit the one had 



scarce time to use a weapon intended for a much^^reater 
distance. The deadly tomahawk of the other was most 
readily substituted for the steeled arrow. At the in- 
stant, it flew through the air, and the rifle was dis- 
charged ; neither could see or feel the effect produced^ 
but they rushed into each other's grasp, either endeavor- 
ing to crush his adversary by the shock of the onset. 
But not so the result; the grappling fold of their arms 
was so dose, that they seemed as one animal ; for a 
while, doubtful was the struggle for the mastecy ; so* 
great was their exertion, that the grasped fingers met 
in the flesh I But Glass, not wholly recovered from, 
his wounds, was doomed to sink beneath the superior 
strength of his adversary, by an irresistible efiort, of' 
which he was rolled upon the earth, the Indian above. 
At this instant the efiect of his unerring shot was de- 
veloped. The Indian's last convulsive exertion, ao- 
successful, was accompanied by a shout of victory — 
but dying on his lips, it had mariced his spirit's depart- 
ure. It was as if his proud soul, sensible of approaeti- 
Ing feebleness, had willingly expired in the last des- 
perate effort, and the shout of triumph with which lie- 
would have ushered both tlieir souls into the presence 
ofthe "Great Spirit.'* 

Redeemed, unhoped, from death. Glass belwld at hie 
feet his late enemy) not only dead, but ahaady stifien-- 
ing, with hand inatincUvely touchhig the hiit «f hfar 
knife. 

Brief was his breathiag time; he was soon renderedi 
aware tliat the report of his rifle had been heaid by 4l» 
Aricktras; tint his eeoape was discovered; he had ia- 
stinctively reloaded his gun, and Im renewed a flig^it 
of which his liih vras the stake. GoBceahnent from 
hia punuen hairing beoeme impoasMe, he uaed Ue 
utmost speed in the hope of soon gaining a sMleref 
such a nature that he could end a race which oMidao 
toiler be doubtful. HoiMt bad been catted bila tft^ 
quisitioo. 

We may suppose bis hurried thoughts now tmmedf 
upon hi* late narrow eseapea, which he fbapsd woto^T 
tittle arvail ; that the crowning scene was nowat tiand^ 
or that he preyed that that hand, so offeen interpoaed 
between him and death, would again eattend its pie- 
tactfon. 

Horses were of little aid in tlie thick bottom ; bat: 
shouts, uttered at occasional glimpses of his form, sbk 
nounced to Glass that his pureuera were thus excited 
to efforts that could not much longer fiiil of success ;: 
and his thoughts were intensely turned upon some 
desperate stratagem as his only hope, when a horse- 
man suddenly crossed his path. In his present state 
of mind, any Indian appeared, in his eyes, a blood 
enemy. He felt his death now certain, and was deter- 
mined not to fiiU single and unavenged ; he was pre- 
pared for his last mortal strife. But fortune, which ap- 
parently delighted to reduce him to the narrowest straits^ 
but to show her freaks in almost miraculous reverseaii. 
had thrown in his way a friend. The horseman was a 
Mandan Indian on a visit to the Arickaras. Attracted 
by the noise of the pursuit, he had urged his horse'e^ 
speed to witness the result ; and conUag suddenly upoo. 
the object of it, he, at a glance, became aware of the 
state of the case; a hundred in his place, or he, a 
hundred times to this once, though of a friendly triho^ 
would have sacrificed the white ; but taking one of the 
suddea an unaccountable reaolutions of an lodiaoi or, 
pariiapSf thinking his interposition of almost impQ u i 
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.]]|it«vafl, at once entered into the excitemem of the 
tdaL Be thie mm it may, he motioDed to Glass to 
jnount behind him ; it was instantly complied with, 
when turning his horse's head, lie urged it to its great- 
est speed. Better ground was soon gained ; and avoid- 
ing the Aiickara camp, they that night entered the 
Jfandan village in triumph. 

Here Glass was well received; for the announce- 
ment of his presence was naturally accompanied by 
the recital of bis escapes, which naught but the great- 
est prowess could have accomplished ; and nothing is 
better calculated efiectually to engage the interest and 
admiration of Indians. 

. And often are acts and events, which are set down 
to the score of fortune or good luck, the result of su- 
periority in qualities immediately conducing to the 
result. Fortune is not so far removed from the agency 
of man, that a genius may not by a happy effort, insure 
its £&vor and apparently dictate to fate. A true know- 
ledge of aB of Glass* career leaves a first impression on 
the mind, that it is a rare combination of/ortutuUe 
escapes, cilucky accidents ; but much of it may be ex- 
plained as the more natural result of physical strength, 
cool faitrepidity, and untiring patience. 

After remaining a few days with the Mandans, Glass, 
nothing daunted by his past dangers, and equally re- 
gaidless of new ones, resumed, alone and on foot, his 
journey up the BHssonri. The Mandan village is on 
tfis left or N. B. bank of the river: it was on the same 
iide he oommenoed his journey. Intending to leave the 
Ifissoiiii at the month of the Yeilow Stone, about 300 
miles higher up ; his object in following water-courses, 
being to meet with white men, and to run no risk of 
nlaring tbe trapping party under Kbyor Henry, he was 
-■0 anxkniB to regain. 

Hb arms were now a rifle, smdl axe, and the ever 
naocpsary knUe ; his dress, a blanket capote, (perhaps,) 
m flannel shirt, leather leggins, and moccasons, and a 
for csp ; he wss, in addition, equipped with a blanket, 
apaie moccasons, and a small kettle, composing a 
bimdle suspened on his back. His route Isy through 
a eoontry infested by the Blackfeet Indians. The 
Bla^ieet master eight or ten thousand warriors : they 
live North of this part of the 3Iissouri, and extend 
West to the mountains: and they are frequently upon 
the Tdk>w S tone. To their East live the Asrinabolnes, 
Mandans, and Hinatarees; to the South the Crows and 
Sioux, and North and West the Mountain, or British, 
Indians. With these tribes they wage perpetual war ; 
and to the whites, incited by British traders, they have 
been more dangerous than any other Indians. It was 
through the grounds of this people that Glass had to 
make his solitary way. 

Tbe country on the Bfissouri, 'from the L'eauqui- 
conrt up. Is nearly bare of timber; the river bottoms 
^up narrow, and on but one side at a time, changing at 
^kerrsls of twenty or thirty miles, and sometimes there 
aie none at all, tbe ground being generally high bluff 
pfalriesL This open, bare country is, at times, as far 
m vision extends, in every direction blackened with 
bu&lo; it is within bounds to say, that fifteen or 
twenty thousand may be aeen at a glance. One of 
these vast herds, all taking the same course to cross 
the Jflssoari, detained Ghss for two days, declining 
the pesikraa attempt to penetrate a masa which, when 
iB<akkiBetiofi,iejMiaeaiftible as the waveaof the 



In two weeks h6 teaohad the novth of the Ytliaw 
Stone, having met neither white man or Indian : hem 
he crossed tbe MisBoarion a vafr madeef two lege tied 
together wi^ bark, and oontinaed hb journey op the 
Yellow Stone. Thb b a wide and ahallow strenft, 
emptyhig into the Missouri from the South ; it b even 
more muddy and rapid than ttie latter river, to whidi 
it is betteved to have oenekteFabb agency in Inperthig 
these qualities. 

It b raore«lfaan 800 miles to die forks of liie ilver, 
nearer than which he oould scarcely hope to mevt wHh 
anyof the party ; since It had set in very odd, whSeb 
would cause the smell detachment of trappers to be 
drawn into that point, where, he knew, they wera to 
winter. Right weary did he become of his journey, 
inured as he was to the toils and dangera which sur- 
rounded Mm. And the weather was extremely cold, 
for which he was scarcely prepared. Almost in despair,, 
and having at dmes nearly resolved to retrace his steps 
and winter whh some of the fibndly Indians, one 
morning in December he was oveijoysd to discover a 
hunting party of white men. On reaching them, long 
was it before they could make up their minds to beUetia 
their eyes ; to believe that it was the same Glass beforr 
them, whom they left, as they thought, dying of wounds, 
and whose expected death was related to them by two 
witnesses. It was to them a mystery; and belief of 
the act of black treachery, which could only explain n 
part of it, was slow in being enforced upon their mlnda. 
Overwhelmed with question or demands of expbnation, 
it was long before he could ascertain from them In 
return, that the party had rendetvoused for winter at 
the Forks, which was but a few miles distant; that 
Fitzgerald w{m not there, having deserted ; and tbit th^ 
youth was still one of the expedltlen. 

Fiercely excited with conflicting feelings : the escape 
of the main object of hb just revenge, chiefly for whieh 
he had made so long m pUgilinege; and the certainty 
of soon telng the aeeiMBpiloa of hb cdnie, Qhm 
hastened to enter Ihe eneanipaNilt. 

Nearly Ae first peraeahemet, wa^ie w rf UMtoW e 
and guilty young BMB ; and it ao happeasd they ieoNe 
upon eaeh other suddenly. All attempt mast foil tb- 
deecribe the scene that enauedt the eflte ef hbap^ 
pearaaeeupen^ieyeath. Madheawokefroaiad^ap' 
sieep hi the embrace ef a gihtsty beer, er been eav- 
fronted at noonday by the thrsalsQing glMst, (and anok 
he firmly believed hisa) ef a deeply buursd CMttiy^ 
greater could not have been the eff»et prodoeed. He 
stood without power of any notbn i hb eyee rattaA 
wildly in thdr eoeketa; hb teeth chatleied with tar^ 
and a clammy sweat rose upon hbaahyfeatarea. CHaea 
was unprepared for each a spectacb; and weU was It 
calculated to create pity ; for some moments he eoabi 
not find words, much less the act of hb puipoee. fie 
leaned upon hb rifle t hb thoughts took a auddea tarn ; 
the more guilty object of hb revenge had escaped ; the 
pitifol being before him was, perhaps, but the unwill- 
ing and over-persuaded arccomplice of hb much akbr 
companion; these, and other thoughu crowded upon 
hb mind, and he determined upon the revenge whieh 
sinks deepest upon minds not wholly depraved, and of 
which the magnanimone are alone capable ; he delfli»» 
mined to spare hb life, 

** That caim ahall be foigiveoeM.** 
With dignity and severity, but great foaling, be than 
addressed the petrified youth, who but expected Imr 
raedbte death. " Young man," he said, **lt b Gbi» 
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that is before you ; the same, that not content with 
leering, you thought, to a cnid death upon the prairie, 
you robbed, helpless as he was, of his rifle, his knife, 
of all, with whic^ he could hope to defend, or sare hira- 
Mlf from ftmiehing in the desert. In case I had died, 
-fou left me to a despair wozse than death, with no be- 
ing to dose my eyes. I swore an oath that I would be 
rsTeaged on yon, and the wretch who was with you ; 
and I ever thought to have kept it. For this meeting 
-i have made a long journey ; this has stfpported me in 
my weary path through the paririe; for this have I 
• crossed raging rivers. But I cannot take your life; I 
.see you repent ; you have nothing to fear from me; go, 
you are free ; for your youth I forgive you." But he 
remained mute and motionless ; his reprieve, or ratlier 
pardon, for such it must be considered in a country 
where the law has never reached, could not allay the 
mental storm, which awe, fear, and an upbraiding con- 
science had created. He was taken off by some of the 
witnesses of the scene, in whose breasts pity had be- 
,^n to take the place of wonder and resentment 

Glass was welcomed as one recovered from the dead ; 
one whose memory — such is our lot— had already been 
. swept fiiur upon the gulf of oblivion. His services, ever 
liighly appreciated, were again engaged in the com- 
|iany, where we leave him, employed as the rest, in the 
sole labors of supplying provisions, and of self-defence 
from the extreme coldness of the winter. Only adding, 
that his determination of revenge upon the more worthy 
object of punishment from his hands, far from being 
abated, was the rather confirmed ; and that, what lie 
.considered a sacred duty to himself^ though postponed 
to a more convenient season, was still nourished as a 
ruling passion. 



THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 

ST XLISADBTH OAKBS MUTH. 

Tn unfortunate are always superstitions; jnst in 
proportion as the calamities in iifo impair the freedom 
•of the hnmaa mind, do the elements of the dark and the 
Btysterioos gather about it The past lias been embit- 
tered by care and disappointment ; and, in the words of 
3eriptuve, their " way is hedged up," there is no hope- 
ful vista to relieve tlie gloom of the present, and they 
«ppeal to omens, predicttons, and the rude superstitions 
current among the vulgar. 

Too feeble to boldly enter the precincts of Truth, 
grasping with a strong foith the very horns of the altar ; 
land thus to learn how the temporary yields to that 
wtdch is eternal; how the partial is lost in the univer- 
sal, they Ihiger about the threshold, perplexing them- 
ietves with dim shadows and faint intimations. They 
pause in the vestibule, where Superstition sits portress, 
ntiher than enter to worship Truth herself. 

It is the error of their destiny more than their own. 
The Hght that is in them has become darkness. The 
clearness and vigor of perception is lost under the 
pressure of circumstances, in which human wisdom 
would seem to be of no avail, and they yield at length 
^s to an irresistible fate. 

The history of Saul, t^^e first king of Israel, is an af- 
fecting record of this kind. Raised to the dignity of 
royal power, by no ambition of his own, but by Divine 
appointment, in compliance with the will of a people 
weary of their Theocracy, we look upon him from the 
first as an instrument, a being impelled rather than im- 
pelling. 



Painful, indeed, is the contrast of the proud and 
hsndsome youth commencing his royal career in tha 
freshness and freedom of early manhood, when life pre- 
sented but a long perspective of sunshine and verdure, 
to that of the stricken man, weighed down by calami- 
ties, bereft of hope, bereft of faith, yet manfully march- 
ing to that fatal field where death only had been prom- 
ised him. 

From the commencement of his career, the "choice 
young man and goodly " seems to have had a leaning 
to the occult, a willingness to avail himself of mysteri- 
ous power, rather than to arrive at results through or- 
dinary and recognized channels. We find him com- 
missioned by his father, going forth in quest of three 
stray asses, which he seeks, not by the hill sides and 
pastures of Israel, but by consulting the seer, SamueL 
The holy man hails him king, and gently rebukes him 
as to the object of his visit, by saying " set not thy mind 
upon the asses which were lost three days ago, for they 
are found." 

Ardent and impulsive, he now goeth up and down in 
the spiiit of prophecy, with the strange men who ex- 
pound its mysteries, and anon he sendeth the bloody 
tokens to the tribes of Israel, rousing them from the 
yoke of oppression. 

Generous and heroic, he repels the foes of his people, 
and loads the chivalric David with princely fSavors. 
Yet beneath all this, like hidden waters, heard but un- 
seen, lurked this dark and gloomy mystidism, that em- 
bittered even his proudest and brightest hours. An 
evil spirit troubled him, which only the melody of the 
sweet psalmist of Israel could beguile. 

Moses had been familiar with all tlie forms of Egyp- 
tian worship, and all their many sources of knowledge : 
but, as the promulgator of a new and holier faith, he 
wished td draw his people from the subtelties of divin- 
ation, and induce them to a direct and open reliance 
upon Him who alone "knoweth the end from the begin- 
ning." No insight to the future is needed by the strong 
in faith and the strong in action. Hence the divinelj 
appointed legislator prohibited all intercourse with 
those who dealt in this forbidden lore— forbidden, as 
subversive of human hope and human happiness. For 
the mind loses its tone when once impressed with the 
belief that the " shadows of coming events " have fidlen 
upon it 

Tha impetuous and vascillating Saul, impelled by an 
irresistible instinct to this species of knowledge, sought 
to protect himself from its influence by removing the 
sources of it from his kingdom. For this reason he put 
in force the severe enactments of Moses against dealers 
in what were termed "familiar spirits." Thus betray- 
ing the Infirmity of his manhood, by removing temp- 
tation rather than bravely resisting it 

Vain and superstitious, oh " choice young man and 
goodly," thou wert no match for the rival found in j||^^ 
person of the chivalric David, the warrior poet, the kii^^ 
minstrel, the man of many crimes, yet redeeming all 
by the fervency of his penitence, and his unfaltering 
faith in the Highest Still the noble and the heroic 
did never quite desert thee, even when thou didst im- 
plore the holy prophet to honor thee in the presence 
"of the elders of the people," and he turned and wor- 
shipped wifh thee. A kingly pageant when the sceptre 
was departing fh)m thee ! 

Disheartened by intestine troubles, appalled by for- 
eign hivaaion, the spirit of the unhappy king forsook: 



THB WITCH OP BIfBOft. 



iiiii, and U is Mid " Mb lieaffiBiMtIr trtmbled.'' 
«•!, the stem and aneoinpionilaliig reretler of tnith, 
WW DO more. Uneottained by a hearty rettanoe upon 
diYine things, Saul was like a reed cast upon the wa- 
fers, in tills his hour of trial and peipleilty. 

** When Saol inquired of the Lord, the Lord answer- 
ed him not, neither by dreams nor by prophets." Un- 
liappy man, thy prayers were those of doubt, not of 
fidth, and how could they enter that which is within 
the veil! 

In the nttemess of his despair, he consults the Wo- 
man of Bndor. She might not control events, but she 
could reveal them. Perilons and appalling as his des- 
-tlny threatened, he would yet know the worst 

There was majesty in thee, oh Saul ! even in thy 
disguise and agony as thou didst confront thy stem 
counsellor brought from the land of shadows— " the old 
man covered with a mantle." When Samuel demands, 
** why hast thou disquieted meT* we share In the de- 
tolateness and sorrow which thy answer implies. 

** God is departed from me, and answereth me no 
more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams, therefore 
liave I called thee, that thou mayst make known unto 
me what I shall do." 

The Woman of Endor ! That is a strange perversion 
of taste that would represent her hideous In aspect 
To me she seemeth all that is genial and lovely in wo- 
manhood. 

So great had been the mental suffering of Saul, that 
he had fosted all that day and night, and at the terrible 
doom announced by the seer his strength utterly for- 
.aook him, and he fell all along upon the earth. 

Now Cometh the gentle ministry of the Woman of 
Endor. " Behold thou hast prevailed with me to hear- 
ken to thy voke, even at the peril of my life ; now, also, 
I pray thee, hearken to the voice of thine handmaid, 
and let me set a morsel of bread befbre thee, and eat, 
that thon majrst have strength." 

Can aught be more beautiful, more touching or wo- 
Aianly in its appesl 7 Aught more foreign from a cm- 
d and treacherous nature, aloof from human sympa- 
thies, and dealing with unholy and forbidden know- 
iedgel 

To the Jew, trained to seek counsel only from Jeho- 
vah, the Woman of Endor was a dealer with spirits of 
evil. With us, who imbibe tmth through a thousand 
channels made turbid by prejudice and error, she is a 
distorted being, allied to the hags of a wild and fatal de- 
lu^on. We confound her with the witches of Macbeth, 
the victims of Salem, and the Moll Pitchers of modem 
days. 

Such is not the Woman of Endor— we have adopted 
Ihe superstition of monk and priest through the long 
era of darkness and bigotry, and every age hath lent a 
ahadow to the picture. 

^^Hearken to the voiee of thine handmaid, and let me 
l^p BDorsel of bread before thee." Beautiful picture 
4^rimidre and genial hospitality I The Woman of 
£iidor riseth before main the very attitude of her kind, 
eorrecf entreaty. The braids of her dark hair mingle 
with the folds of her turban ; her oriental robes spread 
bom beneath the rich girdle, and the bust swells with 
har impassioBed appeal. I behold the proud contour of 
feacorea, the deep» spirilual eye, the chiseled nostril, 
«Bd Che Up shaming the ruby. The cold, haughty grace 
bacoming the, daughter of the Mn^ hath aow yieUad 
io lbs t^adepieaf of her vomiaU fisarC 



Womaa of Endor 1 thou haa gatheaed the saend lotus 
for the worship of IsIs; thou has smothered the daiiK- 
winged Ibia in the temple of the goda ; thou art £unil- 
iar with the mysteries of the pyramids t thou hast quaf- 
fed the watera of the Nile, even where they well up in 
the eaveinoua vaults of the ancient Cheopat thouhaat 
watched the stsrs, and learned their names and courses; 
art femiliar with the sweet influences of the Pkiada^ 
and the bands of Orion, l^y teacher was a reverent 
worshipper of nature, and thou a meek and earnest pu- 
pil. Thou heldest a more intimate communion with na- 
ture than we of a later and more worldly age. Thoa 
workedatwith her in her labomtory, creatiag the gem 
and the pearl, and all things whatsoever Into which the 
breath of life eotereth not. 

There was nothing of felsehood, nothing of <fiabolie 
power in this. Hen were nearer the primitive roan, 
nearer the freahness of creation, and they who patiently 
and religiously dwelt in the temple of nature learned 
her secrets, and acquired power hidden from the viUgar, 
even as the leamed now, in their dim libraries, and 
amid their musty tomes. 

Thus was it with the Woman of Endor. She was 
lewned hi all the wisdom of the Bast She had studi- 
ed the religion of Bgjrpt, had listened to the sages of 
Brahma, and studied philosophy In the schools to whidt 
the accomplished Oreeks afterwards resorted to learn 
trath and lofty aspiration ; yet even here did the daugh- 
ter of the Magi feel the goal of tmth unattained. 

She had heard of a new felth— that of Israel— a sin- 
gular people, who at one time had aojonmed la Egypt, 
and yet who went forth, leaving their goda and their 
vaat worriilp behind, to adopt a new and strange belief. 
Hither had she come with a meek spirit of inquiry, to 
leam something more of those great troths for wbich 
the human soul yeameth forever. , 

Hence was it that her wisdom and her bann^ be- 
came a shield to her when the mandates of Saal bin- 
ished aU familiar with mysterious knowledge Brom the 
country. She was no trifler with the fisan and credu- 
lities of meiL She waa an eameat dladpla of Troth, 
and guilelessly using wisdom which patient geniua had 
imfolded to her mind. 

All night had she wmtchad the stars, and firmly did 
she believe that human eventa were shadowed forth in 
their hnahed movementa. 

She compounded rare fluids, and pradueed ereatlen 
wondrous in their beauty. 

There were anglea dMcribed in the vast mechanism 
of nature, in the paasage of the heavenly bodlea, in the 
congealing of fluids, and the formation of gems, which 
were of stupendous power when used in conjuneiion 
with certain words of mystic meaning, derived fkoro the 
vocabulary of spiriu ; spirits who once fhmillarly visit- 
ed our earth, and left theae symbols of their power be- 
hind them. These the leamed, who-dld so la the sphr- 
it of troth and goodneas, were able to tiae, and great 
and marvelous were the restilts. 

Such was the knowledge, and such the folth of the 
Woman of Endor, the wise and beautiful daughter of 
the Magt She was yet young and lovely ; not the girl 
nor the child, but the full, Inielieotual, andgloiiotta wo- 
man. 

She had used a spell of great power in behalf of Said 
who was in disguise, and unknown to her; and thus 
had compellad the visible pressnoe of one of die most 
deva«ts«vanlsoftbe Most High Ood. Evanshewaa 
il^dtsd, not at tbaaiiht af tha ** old maa oavMed vM 
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m rnanlii,'' bm iIm saw "OoAi iUiconrit«g to the 



The fiitoof Saul wovid have been the same had not 
lilt j>ropiiet from the dead pnmoiinced that fsarful doom 
'* Tehnonow ahalt Ukmi and thy aona be aa I am,*' but 
he might to the last have realized that Tagae comfort 
to be foaod in the uncertainty of deatftny, and in the 
Mai incitementa of hope. Fancy might have painted 
plaina beyond the mountains of Oilbea, where the diead 
iaanea of battle wefe to be tried, and he would have 
beeft spared that period of agony, when the strong man 
was bowed to the earth at the certainty of doom. 

Saul and the Woman of Endor, ages on ages since, 
iolfiUed Uieir earthly mission, leating behind this sim- 
ple record of the power and fidelity of human emotions 
4n all times and places; we cannot regret eren the tiials 
of Saul, in the view of enhoged humanity, for had he 
been other than he was, the world liad been unblessed 
with this episode of woman's grace and woman's ten- 
demess, in the person of the Woman of Bndor. 



SONNET. 

Written opon reeelTiaf a flower of Amaraatfa attaehed l»a 

■tern of cedar. 

ViCaiBSD TO THB OtVKE, MI8I. X. K. On OF UtiOAItAlMtK, M. T. 

ImoaTAi. hope !— chine emblem is not loct ! 

BtrenMth nenres the pinions of the struggling eool ! 
TThheedtng toil though life t!tM\ be the cost, 

Naught shall <^istnict the passage to that goal 
Sat by tfM bfavest won. AmMtioa high 
folflSi wMft IMT flagcr 10 the vaitited sky, 
Aa« waMBf ortwStd. bMs tke aoal aaplTO 
To annaoked heiiMe ; asd I7 the a^Mtr s fife, 
No nerve is wanting nor the will to dare 
The topmost steep of Fame, engraving there^ 
Above the hlghett aid the brifjitest name. 
One that the gaztaig world ehaH prondlj claim, 
AHA aabs«a nsMStaS^iB 4hr Ihtare ttaie, 
Wilfc iM Si tl lag t a ag aai of awa, ii toWest 
^ jAlbaaf Aug. 1811. 



A SWISS AVALANCflE. 

msMAaKABLa cask of a family BuaiED AUYM wtam 

ran aiiow •rdntTHrtvs •atsu 

A SMAU, okMtsr of Iwwes, at a place called Bergemo- 
letto, near Demonte, In the apper valley of Stara, In 
Awltmted, imB, on the 19tti of fliarch, 1776, entii^y 
overwhelmed by two yast bodiea of snow that tumbled 
do^tm from the netghbatingnonntahi .All the hihabi- 
Mnts wefelhen within doois, except one Jos. Rochia 
And hia aen, alad of fifteen, who were on the roof of 
Ihdr honae clearing away the anow which had ftllen 
foir three days inoeaaantly. A priest going by to mass, 
advised them lo comedown, having jast before observ- 
oda body of snow tumbttngfrom tlie moimtaia toward 
thesL The man descended With great predpitaUon, 
and fled with his son, he knew not whither { but scarce 
had he gone thirty or forty paoee, before hia son, who 
followed htm, fell do#n ; on which looking bact, he 
saw hia own and his neighbors' houses, in which weie 
twenty-two persons in all, covered with a high monn- 
taiaofttiow. He lifted up hia son, and reflecthig that 
his wife, his sister, two children, and his effects, were 
thosbaiiedhe fitted away; but soon reviffag, got 
•afo intoa fiisnd'a house at some distance. 

Flva^ya after, Jost^ beia^ trnfeedy reooaeied, got 
vpoB Iheanow withhia eon, and two of hia wlfo*abM<h« 
ii^t^tnrtf Iw could fi«l As ^qoKstptaoa-wtaa hia 



house stood ; but after arany apeniaga made in lOaa 
snow, they could not discover it The month of 4|ttii 
proving hot, and tlie snow beginaiag to soften, 1m agi^ 
used his utmost endeavors to recover his effects, and 
to bury, as he thought, the remaina<tf his fomily. He 
made new openings, and threw in earth, to melt the 
snow, which on the 24 of April was greatly diminished. 
He broke through ice six English feet thick, with iron 
bars, thrust down a long pole and touched the ground* 
but evening coming on, he desisted. 

His wife's brother, who lived at Demonte, dreamed 
that night that his sister was stiU aUve, and begged hia 
to he^ her ; the man, affected by his dream, roae early 
in the morning and went to Bergemoletto, where Jo- 
seph was ; and after resting himself a little, went with 
him to work upon the snow, where they made another 
opening, which led them to the house they searched 
for ; but finding no dead bodies in its ruins, they 
sought for the stable, which was about two hundred 
and forty English feet distant, which having fotmd* 
they heard the cry, " Help, my dear brother." Being 
greatly surprized as well as encouraged by these worda, 
they labored with all diligence tlU they had made a 
large opening, through which the brother who had the 
dream, immediately went down, where the sisters with 
an agonizing and feeble voice told him, " I have always 
trusted In God and you, that you would not forsake 
me." The other brother and the husband then went 
down, and found atill alive, the . wife about forty-five,, 
and the dster about thirty-five, and a daughter aboufr 
thirteen years oW. These they raised on their shoul- 
ders to men above, who pulled them up as if fi-om the 
grave, and carried them to a neighboring house; they^ 
were unable to walk, and so wasted that they appeare<i 
like mere skeletons. They wereimemdiately put to bed, 
and gruel of rye flour and a little butter was given t^ 
recovter them. Some ilays after, the Intendent came tt> 
see them, and found the wife still unable to rise tfom 
bed or use her feet, from the intense cold she had en- 
dtired, and the uneasy posttire she had been in. ^he 
sister, whose legs had been bathed with hot wine, could 
walk with ifiifibulty ; and the daughter needed no fto> 
ther remediea. 

On the inendant*s Intenogatlng the women, they tM. 
him, that on the morning of the 19th of March they 
were in the ataUe with a boy of six yeara old, and m 
gill of about thirteen ; in the same stable were sixgoata^ 
one of which having brougtit forth two dead kids the 
night before, they went to carry her a vessel of rye flour 
gruel ; there was also an ass and five or six fowls. 
They were sheltering themselves in a warm comer oT 
the stable till the church bell ahould ring, intending to 
attend the service. The wife related, that wanting to 
go out of the stable to kindle a fire in the house for her 
husband, who was clearing away the snow from the 
top of it, she perceived a mass of snow breaking dowa 
toward the east, tipon which she went back intoj 
stsble, shut the door, and told her abter of it. In 
than three minutes they heard the raof break over t 
heads, and alao a part of the celling. The slater advi^ 
Bed to get into the rack and manger, wbUA they cUd. 
The asswastied to the maager, but got foese by kUdcw 
ingand straggling, aad threw down the little veaael^ 
which they foand, and aftarvNird need to httlddiein«lt^ 
ed snow, wUah served |l||tt for dHnk. 

Vary fortunately the manger was aader II10 tmOA 
piopoftheataibKji^ ae-teilBted the ivalght of die 
Their fiitl aZ|^M la teow wiMrt tbey laid ti^ 
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««t The flister said she had fiftean cheennts ia her 
pocket ; the children said they had breakiast, and should 
want no more that day. They remembered that there 
were thirty- six or forty cakes in a place near the stable, 
and endeavored to get them, but were not able for the 
They caDed often for help, but were heard by 
The sister gave two chesnuts to the wlfo, and 
arte two herseU^ and drank some snow water. The ass 
WM restless, and the goats kept bleating for some days ; 
after which they heard no more of them. Two of the 
gMts, howerer, being yet alive, and near the manger, 
tiiey folt them, and recollected that one of them would 
Idd, about the middle of April) the other gave milk, 
wherewith they preserved their lives. During all the 
time, they smv not one ray of light, yet for about twen- 
ty days they had aeaie notice of ndght and day, from 
^le opowteg of the fowls, tiH they died. 

Tha seoond di^, bdng very hnngry, they ate all the 
ctaNiiita» and drank what mflk the goata yiekied, be- 
ing very neir two pounds a day at fiiat, but it Boonde- 
c»sasad. The tUrd day thay attempted again, bat in 
ynki^ to get at the cakea ; so resolved to take aU possi- 
ble caie to foed the goats; hot just abave the mangei 
isaa a hay krft, wfaoBca thvovgii a iMle the sister pnllad 
•down hay into the sacli, and gave it to the goats as 
1oagaatheyco«ldnachit,aftdtlken, whenitwaabe- 
yDod her rsaoh» the goats ettmbed «|wn her shonlderS) 
aadreachad k theaiselves. 

On the eiotth d^ the boy siehened, and bIk days af- 
tar desired hie mother, who all tbis time had held him 
lBh6rlap,tolayhfaisthialeDgthinthemanger. She 
dHd so, and taking' him by the hand, fell it was very 
eoM ; she tlien put her hand to his month, and finding 
that eold Ukvwise, ahe gave him a litdemllk; theboy 
4^ao cried, * Oh, my father is in the snow 1 Oh» fhther, 
fMierP and thea ezpived. 

In themeanwhHe the goaf a mOk diminished dally, 
and the fowls soon after dying, they could no longer 
distinguish night ftom day ; but according to their reck- 
onfaig, the time was- near when the other goat ahould 
Ud, which at length they^knew was come, by its cries ; 
the sister held it, and they killed the kid, to save the 
jnilk for their own subsbtence ; so they found that the 
middle of April was come. Whenever they called the- 
goat, it would come and lick thdr faces and hands, and 
gave them every day two pounds of nrilk, on which ac- 
count they long after bore the poor creature a great af- 
foetion. 

They said, that duiing all this time, hunger gave 
-them but little uneaalnees, except for the first five or 
afatdays; and their greatest pain was firom the extreme 
coldness of the melted snow water, which fell on them ; 
from the smell of the dead ass, goats, fbwls, dbc ; but 
more than all, from the uneasy posture they were con- 
fined to, the manger in which they sat squatting 
agateat the wall, being no more than three Ibet four in- 
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iatersating case of overwhelndng by an ava- 
lanche, which has been fluently printed, is notsolfta- 
ry in the annals of S witierlaad. Instances of a stmiter 
natnte, though mors disastrons in causing loss of 1^, 
are of fit^qaent oceananoe. A case of overvHielniing, 
attended by dvcnmatances very, doaely resembltng 
thoaa^ the above narrative, happened bat a few years 
a|^ The village of tAOoU^ In the Lower Alps^ was 
e#vered hfmn avalanehs, whlbh baiiud one of the hous- 
es ifrs^^evlBdoftwanty-thne days. - Atthaendortbat 
li«riii^lki liMlgeia gained tcetip to ll»li«Bas by il^ 



ging away the snow, when a man and a yonng glit' 
were found in it alive. By a most fortunate drcum- 
stance, these two persons, at the time of the fUl, were 
together in a part of the dwelling in which were all^Mfr 
provisions, with a cow and a goat; and the ralnF of 
these animals, which they lisd with potatoes and brsad. 
distribnted with the most careful economy, had sufB- 
ced for their sustenance during their long and dismal 
captivity. 



THE MAN WITH A HORSE UPON HIS 

SHOULDERS. 

IT joenrn a. cHJi^iDLaa. 

Passino one day, neariy sixteen years ago, stowljr 
along the street, we became involuntary auditors of a 
very small part of the conversation of two gendemen, 
who were pursuing an opposite course. 

" It is an evil to be deplored," said the younger. 

" I agree with you," said the other ; " but of aU the 
inconveniences that I have found In the city, that of 
meeting and attempting to pass a man with a hone on 
his^umktersJ* 

We turned short to see whether the speaker would 
explain by word or gesture, but the conversation q>- 
peared to have taken a difierent turn, and there was 
nothing in his step to Injdioate Ughtneae. Thinking 
that a joke had been intended, we aought of no one an 
exi^anatioiL It happened that the same gentleman 
passed us a few days subsequent to the time we have 
noticed above, and he Iffled his hat gravely to the per- 
son with whom we were talking; He had scarcely 
passed, before our fiiend mentioned him as one— per- 
haps the only person In the city, who never allowed 
himself in ll^tness of expression, and who invariably 
aought to be understood exactly as be spoke. 

This was indeed a poser— the person who talked of 
meeting "a man with a horse on his shoulders," hav- 
ing the character of speaking just as he thought 7— 
From that moment the strange sentence got posses- 
sion of our minds. We never saw a handsome, well 
formed horse, without calculating his weight, and then 
thinking whether there was any man in the city who 
could, either for amusement or business, carry such a 
load upon his shoulders. The thing appeared impos- 
sible. The animal, however docile, or tractable under 
a saddle, could not be expected to consent to any such 
violation of the obvious laws of nature — to be sprawling 
in mid air; It was preposterous: and yet, if a horse 
could not be carried on a man*s shoulders, what ground 
was there for the gentleman's exclamation 1 So com- 
pletely had the matter got possession of our minds, 
that we stopped at stables to see whether the ostlers, 
in their femiliar intercourse with horses, ever took one 
upon their shoulders. We hastened toward large 
crowds, in expectation tha^ the people had assembled 
to see "a man with a horse on his shoulders." We 
remember one Instance in particular. When perceiving 
some hundreds of persons of both sexes crowding to- 
gether, we instantly conceived that it must have been 
nothing else than "a man with a horse on his shonl- ' 
ders." We hastened toward the place ; but before at- 
taining it, inquired of a lad who had squeezed out of 
the mass, the cause of the assemblage. A horse had 
been thrown down. That was it— It waa what we had * 
wiahed for— because if a horse had been thrown domt, 
it waaevldam thai ha mast have been t^ and heir 
could be bttf^ ten 1^ ludaii ty an a iMUi'gslKNildrai} 



THE PIUT AND LAST TICKET. 



We made oar way into the midst of the erewd, and 
saw th^ horse stictcbed upon the paTement; but he 
was tackled to a dray; and it was an outrage upon 
oommon sense to suppose that the dray and horee too, 
had tOlen from a man's shoulders. The idea followed 
us in sleep, and our dreams were peopled with men 
occupying the side walks, with large bay horses on 
their shoulders : and sometimes we saw these hippo- 
anthropists engaged in mortal combat, filling the neigh- 
borhood with alarm, and driving sleep firom our pillow. 

At the circus one night, a small horse was admitted 
into the riog^ and the clown in taking his leave lifted 
the fore legs of the little animal upon his own should- 
ers, and they walked^ut together--;Nir nobiU/ratrum, 
That was an approach to the wonder; but stUl the ex- 
cessive awkwardness of the whole movement, exciting 
laughter in every part of the circus, where it was 
nightly repeated satisfied us that the hind legs of the 
horse upon the man's shoulders, should not touch the 
ground. We did not like to ask of those who might 
be supposed to know the extent of man's beating, lest 
we might ascertain also the extent of his forbearingf 
whether they believed a man could be found who could 
cany a horse upon his shoulders ; but we put the ques- 
tion in different forms as to how a much a horse would 
weigh, and how much a man could sustain on his 
shoulders. 

We remembered the Greek proveib, "lift the calf 
and you may lift the ox{" and we entertained a hope' 
that somebody had begun with the colt. We paid 
twenty-five cents to see tlie Irish giant at the Museum 
in Biarket street, in the hope that he could show 
" thews and sinews" enough to sustain a horse— but 
in vain ; years passed away ; and though the idea still 
pressed with iu earliest force, we found no solution to 
the riddle. During one of the windy Wednesdays of 
this month, as we were passing up Fourth street by the 
Friend's bunring ground, we noticed the side walk 
nearly occupied with a lady's dress, the owner of which 
was making what the sailors would call " small head 
way" against a stiff* breeze ; as we were following, it 
was only necessary to slacken our pace in order neither 
to cause nor receive inconvenience, as crossing the 
street was prevented by the rank and file of market 
carts along the gutter. Suddenly the lady stopped. 
There was an Impediment— but the latitudinal display 
of sleeves prevented our discovering it. Just then the 
wind blew the lady's veil far out, like the streamers of 
a ship, hiding the upper part of a man that was at- 
tempting to pass her; there was a sudden crash, and 
the whole head gearing of the lady, bonnet, veil, cad, 
ribbons, &c &c. were stretched over the shoulders of 
the black passenger, bedizzening his honest visage like 
the corruscations of the setting sun shooting up from 
behind a doud. " You brute," said the offended lady, 
** you brute, why do you come upon the side walk with 

A amo HOBSB ON TOUB 8H0ULDBB8 1" 

"Eureka I" we shouted, in a tone far above the fe- 
male's voice ; and turned back incontinently, to write 
this account for the sake of adding two most excellent 
morals. 

When you have anything to say, study perspicuity ; 
mnd if you find a mystery in what others have said, 
waU with paUence— time and observation wiU dear it 
aU. 

ilili, wbM iMttobit «dy tli9 tOMk it IM 



FIRST AND LAST TICKET* 

FBOM THB MANVSCBIPT OF A CONDBMVKD CaXMIHAt. 

"Cuasa the ticket T' was my first exdamation on. 
leaviqg a lottery office, into which I had been to learn, 
the fate of my Jlrat tickeL Would that it had been my 
last I Would that in cursing I had forsaken them en- 
tirely! Had I done so, now, perhaps, I should not 
have been here— my wifie and my boy— my pratling 
David, would not have been mouldering In the chamel 
|ioii8e_I might have been happy — have been unatained 
by the blood of a fellow creature. Oh, well may I 
curse the Uckeu I T/uy have bowed me down with a. 
9urse— even a death-curse ! 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

My first ticket was a blank. I was persuaded by » 
friend to buy it, who tempted me by holding up to 
view the^liuering prize and exciting my hopes of ob- 
taining it. I was not disappointed at the result of my 
purohaae, altliough a curae involuntarily burst from 
my lips when I first learnt It I hardly thought of 
drawing a high prize ; yet the possibility of being aa 
fiartnnate kept my mind in aoonstant burning excite- 
ment. I was a young man then, and could ill afifocd^ 
to lose the cost of the ticket. However, I comforted 
myself with tlie reflection, that experience must be 
paid for. I also made a determination that I would- 
not be so fooUsh again. I kept it unbroken for six. 
months. Yet all that time there was'a whispering in 
my ear — " try again— ^jfou masf be mare Jlortunate," It 
was the whispering of my wril genius— and I obeyed 
it. I bought part of a ticket and drew five hundred 
doUara. I had previous to this, being in a good situa- 
tion and with every prospect of doing weU in the worlds 
engaged myself to Eliza Berton, a young lady w1k>> 

had long possessed my afi*ections. She waa one 

no, I will not, I cannot speak of her as she vo*. W^, 
shortly after my good fortune— I ahould say miffcr' 
tune— I married her. I was considerably elated wittk> 
my luck, and treated my frienda fxedy. I did not, 
however, buy any tickets at tlwrt time although surong- 
ly urged to. One evening, after I had been married 
some months, I went out to visit a friend, intending to 
return home in the course of an hour. On the way to 
my friend's house I passed a lottery office. It was. 
brilliantly lighted up, and in the windows were tempt- 
ingly displayed schemes of chance and invitationa to. 
purchase. I had not tried my luck ainoe my maniage», 
and had given up buying tickets. As I passed by tlie 
window of the office my eye caught the following, in* 
illuminated letters and figures— "#10,000 prire viU 6a. 
heard/rommenighi, Tkket§9SJ* I hesitated a mo- 
ment, then walked on—" who knows bat what I maj 
get iti" I said to myself. I stopped— tumea about — 
BtiU hesitating— "Try ag^in," I heard, and retracias. 
my steps I went into the office. A number of my ae- 
quaintance were sitting there smoking. The v||Aw 
gave me a cigar, and titer awhile, asked me if I siQH 
not like to try my luck in the kmery wUdi he waa ejc> 
peeting every moment to hear inm s iiia derk having^ 
gone out to await the opeiking of the maiL Sesaylas 
he handed me a package of quarters, wlilch he pce- 
vailed on me to take, and pay twenty-five dollars ; the 
price he sold, them at. Tlie derk soon after came la 
with a ttst cif the diiawing} andl left the office tbM. J 
eveidiig^ one tiioasaad ^^olfana better off than when I» ^ 
entered. Bat where fori Forbonw? Me^-4br tk» 
toMfHi wteis lie ai weal fort tvaet. AtfliUfliglit, ^ 
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ivsot home to mj anzioua, deepleu wife in « fit of 
wtaxieaiiotu This was her Jini expeiieneeu 

A week went by, end Elize began to smile again. 
The excitement I was in that night slie admitted as 
an excnse for my conduct. But slie tenderiy advised 
me, nay, on her knees in the stillness of our chamber, 
every night she implored Gtod to tiave me in his keep- 
ing, to preserve me from temptation. I was ashamed 
of myself and I solemnly swore to abstain altogether 
from tickets. Hy wife was herself again. Months 
passed away ;— a charge was entrusted to my keeping 
— a holy charge. I was presented with a son. He 
took his lather's name. Thank God ! he will not bear 
his sonows—hls shame I I was happy as man need 
be for a year. Business prospered— I enjoyed good 
bealtlv sod wss blessed with a home where all was 
peace. I said I was hsppy— I was at times ; but there 
was a secret thirst within me for riches— for the filthy 
locre of the world : and I was not avaricious— nor was 
I parsimonious. But the desire had been awakened — 
tlie hope been encouraged, that, by venturing little, 
much might l>e had : and although my oath had been 
i^gbcered, that I would have nothing to do with lot- 
tery gambling, yet a burning thought of gain— of gain 
by k>tteiie»— agitated me day and night In the day 
How when about my business, the thought that t^ 
venturing a few dollars I might draw enough to make 
me independent of labor— to allow me to live at ease, 
was ever uppermost in my mind ; and in the night my 
dreanas were sU of lotteries, of prizes. Almost every 
night I received targe sums of prize money. I strove 
to banish such desires from'my mind ; but they haunt- 
ed me like an evil spirit 

About eighteen months after taking my oath, a 
grand adume was advertised to be drawn on a certain 
day in my own town. I felt a strong propensity to try 
my luck again. I was Importuned by fdends to buy 
lickeia — the scheme was so good, the chance of suc- 
cess so great ; but I thought of the oath I had taken 
attd was firm in my denial The day of drawing drew 
id^ The vendor who sold me the prize urged me to 
take a few tickets — I was also urged by ^i^iers to buy 
.—even in the presence of my wife. But t resisted. 
Sbe, trusting one, said not a word — she knew my oath 
wa pledged — she knew that I remembered It, and she 
bad confidence in my keeping it sacred. She only 
gmwe a glance of pleasure, it may be said triumph, she 
heard me refuse my friend's invitations. That night I 
^reamfrf that a particular number would be the fortu- 
nate one — that I purchased it and it came up in the 
highest prize. When I arose in the morning my firm- 
ness was 8 ffttle shaken. It was the day of drawing. 
A fiiend came into my store in the forenoon and show- 
ed aae a parcel of tickets ; among them I saw the 
Bombtf of my dream t He offered them to me — I 
forgot myBelf--I mocked my Qod — I broke my oath ! 
I did not stay In the liouse at noon any longer than to 
hoqtfH^ugh with dinner. Hy wife's presence was 
a haXR to me ; her happy smile discomfitted me and 
her ^leerful tones went to my heart like a reproach. 
FR>fii that day her presence was a curse to me ; not 
that 1 lored her the less— not that she had changed— 
kvt bow could I stand before her, perjured as I was, 
id sbe fhie while not doubting my innocence — how 
eoold I without feelingly nnholiness 1 A thousand 
li^imt times tliat forenoon did I resolve to seek 
^ ay Iriend and return him the ticket, and as often did 
I hi«slr tbefii. Conscience smote lieavUy— heavily. 



Bat the prize thought I, will check it Fool ! to think 
paltry gold would reconcile an ofiended God- would 
buy off punishment ! The lottery was drawn that af- 
ternoon. That evening I sat alone with my wife in 
her room. She was talking of some men, in not being, 
contented with what they possessed, and for being 
ever on the search for more. " How many hearts have 
been tgitated— wound up to the highest pitch this af- 
ternoon in tiopes of drawing a prize," said she. What 
could I do : I was there, and had to listen to her, al- 
though each word that she uttered was like a burning, 
coal at my heart She continued— 

" And how many have spent that, which should have^ 
gone for bread and clothing for their families— and for 
what 7 For a vain hope of obtaining more 1 for a piece 
of mere colored paper! And think you, my husband^ 
there have been no vows violated— no oaths broken 
this afternoon 7" Gkxxi God ! how those words tor- 
tured me ! I made no answer, and she went on. " If 
there are any such, and if they have been unfortunate, 
how keen must be their disappointment, and bow doub- 
ly keen their remorse! Are you not, David, better 
pleased with yourself this evening for not buying tick- 
ets—allowing you had not pledged your oath not to 
meddle with them— than you would have been, had 
you purchased them and made money by it 7" Thus 
did that woman talk to me, as though I were as pure 
and guileless as herself. Innocent one ! she knew not,, 
that at the moment her words were like daggers to my 
heart— that at every motion of her lips ray soul writh- 
ed in agony — she knew not that my pocket book was 
crammed with the cursed tickets — blank tickets! And 
when she poured out her soul in prayer that night, she 
knew not that he for whom she prayed dare not listen 
to her words, but stopped his ears. So it was. 

" Do, my dear husband, stay at home one evening 
this week 1 You shall read to me, or I will read to you }, 
come, keep me company this evening.'* Thus said 
my wife one evening, as she took me aiiectionately by 
the arm, a tear at the same time filling her eye. Brute 
that I was ! I shook her ofi* repulsively, scarcely deign- 
ing her a reply as I went out I was an altered man — 
my innocence had departed from me^ — ^I had peijured 
myselt My oath once broken, I still continued to 
break it Not a lottery was drawn but that I had some 
chance in it. Ill luck attended me. Blanks— blanks 
were my portion. Still I kept on. Most of my hours 
were spent in lottery offices. I neglected my business 
— debts accumulated— wants came upon me} and I 
had nothing to satisfy them but a hope — a hope, that 
at the next drawing I should be lucky. As cares in* 
creased I went to the tavern for relief. Remorse gnaw- 
ed at my heart like a worm. It had drank up all my 
happiness. When I first broke my oath I thought gold 
would still my conscience. Gold I had none, so i: 
attempted to ease it by strong drink. Rum burnt UQ 
my tender feelings— my better nature ; but It only ad- 
ded to the quenchless fire that was raging at my heart. 
It was not uncommon for me at this stage, to get in- 
toxicated every night. Oft have I staggered home at 
midnight to my patient dying Eliza— for my conduct 
was making sad inroads on a constitution naturally 
delicate ; and without a shadow of cause fell to abu- 
sing her. Merciful God forgive me. Even while she 
was on her knees In ynyer— praying fn- me ! What 
insult and misery has not that woman endured ! and 
an brought on by me— her husband, lier protector!. 
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STORY OF AN IDIOT. 



About thlv time our ebHd died. I dare not think oi his 
^leath— how it wee bioiijffat on. The poor child might 
twve tived looger— -periiapt he might, but he complained 
of cold Bometimea, of wantingclothea; and aometimes 
Ilia cry for bread was in vain. It waa a great shock to 
my wile ; and liar gradual &iling day by day ibr a time 
•obered me and made roe thonghtfol. Bat what had I 
to do with re^eefjon? The paat waa made up of aharp 
points, and when I tamed to it I waa pierced 1 and the 
fntore-— hal ha! what coaM I awtie^iaU? what was 
therein store fM* me 1 So I closed my eara-^hot my 
heart to the starring, dying condition of Eliza, and be- 
wooflM— a brate again ! « « ♦ 

It waa in the eTenlng of a wet, cloudy day, that I aal- 
"Bed (brth from my boarding lioTel of ahame and sin, to 
learn the fkte of my la$t ticket ! The woman>rith whom I 
boarded waa damoroaa for her day. That night I told 
her I expected some money. I had a ticket; from that 
I expected to realiie aometblng. This was my last tick- 
•«t To obtain it, I had to dispose of a Bible, which had 
Monged to my late wife— my dead Eliza— and which 
waa the dying gift of her mother. It was the last thing 
I held that belonged to her. One by one had I dispos- 
ed of what little efiects she left, to gratily my passion 
for drinking and gambling. I had loat all feelings of 
ahame. My wife had been dead two yeara. Daring her 
life for her aake I was not entirely almnned— for her 
aake aome little reapect waa ahown me. But 
wlien ahe waa taken away, and her friends found I did 
sot reform they abandon^ me to my fate, and I became 
truly aa outcast—an outcast from the aoclety of the 
Tirtuoua. I blame no one— it waa my own foult I 
waa adviaed — urged by all that was dear in liib— by my 
wife*a dying prayer— by tlie liopeaand feara of an here- 
afler, to reatrain my yicloua propenaitiea, and walk in 
the patha of virtue. But I would not hear theiih— I 
laughed diem to acorn. So they left me in my stub- 



The ticket I now hsid was to seal my fkte. I had 
Ikated more than one day to obtain means to purchaae 
It ; I had even stinted my drink for meana, ao strong 
vraa my passion for gambling. Well, I went to the of- 
fice and called for the prize list At a glance I aaw my 
hopea were fVustrated ; and crushing the list convul- 
sively in my hand, I muttered a deep oath and atalked 
out of the office. That ticket indeed sealed my fate. 
**The world owes me a living, and a living I vdll 
have !*' I said to myself, aa I turned away with a des- 
paiing heart and walked up the atreet. My mind was 
suddenly made up to a strong purpose. ** There u mo- 
ney r I said between my teeth, as I aauntered, slowly 
along, meditating a desperate deed. I knew not the 
time of night ; it was late, however, for the stores were 
all doaed, when a man brushed by me. As he paased 
I saw it was the vender of tickets— the man who sold 
me the "Jlr$t and the lost ticket !"— the man to whom I 
had paid dollar alter dollar of money until all was gone. 
He had a trunk In his hand, and was probably going 
liome. *<Thls man," thought I, " haa received fiom 
me even to the latest farthing; shall I not bo justified in 
compelling him to returns part 7 at least, ought he not 
be made to give something to relieve my misery— to 
keep me from starving 7" Such was my inconsistent 
reasoning, as I buttoned my jacket, and slowly follow- 
od him. Before reaching his house, he had to pass 
over a kmg lonely apace where ihete were no houses, 
aadat that time of the night but little paasing. He S3 
—> over half thUspace,whattIatepped quickly and 
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unwarily behind him ; and grasping with one hand liia 
collar and with the other hia trunk, in a gruff vcdoe I 
demanded his money. He worda were barely uttered 
before I was grappled lyy tlie throat He was a strong 
man, and he had a dangerous hold. I put forth all my 
strength to sliakeof hia grasp, striking him at the aame 
time in the foce and lueaat, but without avail : he scffl 
kept hia hold. Finding tiuit something decisive must 
be done, for I could witti, difficulty breathe, I daaped 
him round the middle, and giving a eudden jerk we 
both fen to the ground. I feH underneath and he had 
me in ids power. I straggled in vain to f^ myaetf. 
He atill held me by the throat, and began to cry for as- 
sistance. What waa to be done 1 I had a jadt-knifi 
in my pocket— there waa no Amefor reflection— my left 
hand waa fre e i t waa the work of a moment — tlie hot 
blood apurted from hia heart frill in my face. Hia hoU 
relaxed and giving a tenfbia groan ha rolled on tlM 
ground in agony. I aprang upon my feet and snatched 
the trunk: aaIiDOv<edawayintliedarkneaa,thedeaib> 
rattle in the throat of my vietim came feaffuUy to my 
eara. 

What IbHowed, until I found myaetf chained in Mm 
dreary dungeon, I know not I teve a frdnt reeottec* 
don of flyfaig from the dnadfrd epot where lay dia 
dying man ;— ofMng anmaad in the morning bf tlM 
officeraofjoatice;—<»f a court room, where were dis- 
played the trunk found in my poaaeasion, and a knifo 
taken flnom the breaat of the ooipae with my name on 
the handle. I have a more diatinet rsooUection of an 
after tiial and of a condemnatfon ; and to-monow, tba 
jailer telle me, I am to die— to be puttdy executed. I 
acknowledge the justneaa ofmy puniahmeni— I daaorve 
death; and may God ahow mercy to him who ahowed 
no mecry. 

STORY OP AN IDIOT. 
A LOVQ time ago there was a poor idiot who, beings 
quite harmleaa, waa permitted to wander whither he 
would, andxeceive charity at every houae in hia regu- 
lar rounda. Hia name waa Ned of the Todden. He 
lived with hil mother, and there waa no other in the 
fiunily ; it is remarkable that idiola are alwaya partlcn- 
larly beloved by their mothera, doubtleaa becauae they 
always continue in a atate aa helpleaa and dependent 
aa in infancy. This poor feUow, in return was equally 
fond of his mother, his love toward her, waa the only 
feeling which he waa capable of; and that feeling was 
proportionably strong. The mother fell sick and died ; 
of death, poor wretch, he knew nothing; and It wms 
in vain to hope to make him comprehend it He 
would not auffer them to bury her, and they weie 
obliged to put her in a coffin unknown to him, and 
carjy her to the grave, when as they imagined, he 
had been decoyed away to a distance. Ned of the 
Todden, however, suspected that something waa de- 
signed, watched them secretly, and as aoon as it was 
dark, opened the grave, took out the body and cafAbd It 
home. Some of the neighbors compassionately went 
into the cottage to look after him, they found the dead 
body seated in its own place in the chimney comer, a ^ 
large fire blazing which he had made to warm her, and , 
the idiot son with a large dish of pap, offering to feed 
her. "Eat, mother," he was saying, "you uaed to \ 
like It V* Presently wondering at the ailence, he look- 
ed at the foce of the corpse, took the dead hand to 
feel it, and aaid, "Why d*yelook so pale mother! why 
beyouaocoldT" 
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THE rnST LEAF OF AUTUMN. 

BY KUZABBTH 0AKS8 SMITH. 

I UB Aee mu tho« qoiTarioc Iwf, 

or lUnt and yellow hoe, 
The first to feel the antamn wlndi^ 

That, bllghtins, o*er thee Mew— 
Slow-parted frcnn the rocking branch, 

I see thee floating by. 
To bravei all desolate tmd lone, 

The bleak aatnmnal akj. 

Alaa ! the first, the yellow leaf- 
How sadly falls It there, 

To roslle on the crisped grass, 
li^nth erery chilly air I » 

It tells of those that soon most dro^ 
All wilher'd, from the tree. 

And it hath wak'd a sadder chord 
In deathless memory. 

Thon eddying leaf, away , away, 

There's sorrow in thy hoe ; 
Thou 8ound*rt the knell of sonny hours. 

Of bods, and liqaid dew— 
And thoQ dost tell how ftom the heart 

The blooms of hope decay ; 
How each ooe lingers, loth to part, 

TIU aU are swept away. 



BAST PORT AND PASSAMAQUODDY BAY. 
Thb beautiful engraving, which we lay before the 
leaders of the Royss this week, presents a fine yiew, 
«s our Mend Major Downing used to say, " away 
<down east, in the State of Maine." It is even fai be- 
yond the notable vUlage of Downingville, for that, as 
the Major was wont to hare it, is "jest about the mid- 
dle of down east f* whereas the view we here present 
is on the eastern border of the state, clear to the very 
"jumping oflT place ;" where Jonathan, if his arm was 
4)D]y long enough, could stand on his own hills and 
reach across the river and shake hands with John 
BidL 

It is said that John and Jonathan oAen have rather 
fumy races with each other across these waters, in 
boats and vessels of various kinds, in search of smug- 
^ted goods, and in winter time in sleighs on the ice ; 
and many a hair-breadth escape have the smugglers 
hmA In running round the islands and points, and 
iriniOdng into the bays and under cover of the woods. 
Bat H irnot our purpose here to go into any detailed 
•accoimt of these border achievements. As our plate 
bowerver gives a view of a portion of the scenery on the 
Yoogh and rockbound coast of Maine, our native state, 
we cannot let the occasion pass without recording a 
word to her memory. 

** God save the State of Maine.*' She is a noble 
«tate, and a high and prosperous destiny awaits her. 
What though her climate is cold, and her summers 
abort 1 Her sons and daughters are warm-hearted 
and long-lived ; and as her forests are cleared away and 
'bier bosom laid open to the sun, her climate will grow 
XBDder, and the day will come, 

"* When smiling spring wUI earlier vIsiM pay, 
And parting sonuner's lingering Mooom delay.** 
Hie last tw« linae, the reader will perceive, are 
Ooldemith immmtd) bat they wexe jnat the things we 
Toi.II.— No»4. 



wanted, with the vaiiations, therefore why not adapt 
them to our purpose? But without going into the 
poetical at all, we must say, in sober prose, that pro- 
bably thousands of our readers do not understand the 
true guage and measure of Maine — are not aware o£ 
the extent of her natural power, wealth, and eapabOides. 
While they are thinking of her as a little out-of-the 
way, down east comer of the mdon, covered up with 
fogs and forests, they would be surpiized perhaps to be 
told, that there are but two states in the union that 
have more shipping than Maine; that she has more 
territory than all the other New England states put to- 
gether; that she has three hundred miles of sea coast, 
and if you follow round the shores of her bays and 
navigable rivers, you may set it down at more than a 
thousand miles ; that she has three times as many 
excellent harbors as any other state ; that she has much 
more water power, readily available for manufacturing 
purposes, than any other state ; that she has pine timber 
enough in her forests to pay off the heaviest state debt 
in the union ; that she has granite enough along her 
seaboard to build cities in all the Atlantic states for a 
thousand years to come ; and last, not least, that she 
has a hardy, intelligent, sober, industrious, and enter* 
prizing population, already numbering more than half 
a million, and rapidly increasing. Yet such is the 
State of Maine, which is destined hereafter to become 
one of the leading and most Important states of this 
great Republic. 



THE YOUNG MENDICANT. 
A EEAL INCIDBNT. 

BT LAWmXNCK LABBXB. 

OifB cold and desolate evening last winter whea 
Palme's was thronged with visitors, and the gay 80B|r 
and the merry laugh— a coarse mixture of music and 
revelry— indicated a kind of <* banlsh-caie" Mhig 
which the company present seemed industriously stil- 
ving to cultivate, a poor boy in tattered garments, and 
shivering with the intense cold, sat hfansdf patiently 
down upon the stone steps in front, and oontiniiaUy 
conned he this lesson : 

"Please sir give me a couple of pennies to buy my 
mother a loaf of bread V* 

But no one heeded hira. Their tbongfats were 
thrown beyond the patiMit petition of the poor beggar 
boy. Though they had money to spend— money to 
throw away for a humiliating and disgusting purpose, 
they could not give one thought to the condition of 
the desolate being before them— that like an upbraiding 
spectre threw himself between them and pleasure— 
even upon the very steps of the temple of Bacchna. 

Ah 1 what place more fitting for the mendicant to 
utter his suppUcadon, than at the doors of our pubUc 
houses of amusement 1 Where, with more propriety, 
cair the beggar sit, than upon the steps of our thea^re^ 
before the doors of our fashionable groggeries, and In 
the entrances of the halls of vice and dissipation 1 If 
any class of persons are able to relieve the wanto of 
the needy, It Is such as daUy and nigfaly vlaU thoao 
places. But perhaps they have no nony to 4P«»-Hit 
least, to (^r9i9 oiKOf i9>ofi a 6^^gor / 



THE YOUNG MENDICANT. 



Piteottsly (he poor hoy preferred his humble peti- 
tion, and the bteet blew, sad the cold snow fen around 
him, and the crowd passed laughingly on, nor heeded 
their perishing brother. To be sure, they were merry 
■U that evening, and at last went to a comfortable 
home and refreshing slumber, and their dreams were 
of anything else than poverty and distress ; the vision 
of the beggar boy did not haunt their midnight slum- 
bers. How it does fret our patience to be held one 
tnoment by the button-hole on a cold wintry day ; yet 
patiently, and without murmuriog, sat that desolate 
child upon the stone steps, continually conning this 
lesson: 

"Please sir give me a couple of pennies to buy my 
mother a loaf of bread 7" 

What! nothing to spare? Not one glass less for 
the sake of the poor pleader t Hark ! there Is a clap- 
ping of hands within— a song is encored, and the 
crowd hurry forward to the scene of excitement. The 
boy is forgotten. No ! there are two middle aged gen- 
tlemen stopping to speak with him ; they are no doubt 
honest mechanics, and being comfortable in the world, 
and satbfied with the necessaries of life, have hearts 
full of sympathy and kindness. Thank God! the 
poor boy wiU be relieved. One of them speaks. 

" Well, my little fellow, what are you setting here for 
in the cold 1 Why dont you go home 7** 

" Please sir give me a couple of pennies to buy my 
mother a loaf of bread T* 

** Who is your mother, my little man 7 and where do 
you live V* 

'* She goes out to day's work, sir, and she takes in 
wasliing, but she's sick now, and haint got nothin to 
do ; and she sent me out to get something to buy her 
some bread.'* 

" Poor boy ! how old are you 1" 

"Eight, in my ninth year, dr." 

" Do tell ! Smart boy for his age, aint he Jenkins. 
Where do you go to school, my son 7*' 

" Dont go 'tall." 

" Dont go to school T* exclaimed Mr. Smirkins in 
astonishment " Pray what do you do then 7" 

" Nothin, sir." 

"Dreadful!" again exclaimed Mr. Smirkins. 
" Who'd a thought that in this ere inlightened country, 
free and inderpendunt as it is, that there was a child of 
eight years that had'nt never bin to school ! 1 declare 
It's an unnatural shame !" 

"It's most preposterous, Mr. Smirkins T' replied 
Jenkins. "And if I had my way, both mother and 
child should go to the house of reformation." 

"I'H jine you in them sentiments, Mr. Jenkins. 
See here, my son ; I guess you'd better go to home — 
you'll freeze there. I'm sorry I can't do nothing for 
yon. Jenkins, Pm most froze — s'posin we go in and 
take something to warm us. Go home, my little fel- 
low--go home." 

And into the ftshionable grog-shop they went, called 
ibr hot punches, and sat themselves down to a table. 
In the meantime, to chat, and listen to the music when 
they dtd not chat. 

"PH ten you what 'tis, Jenkins," said Smirkins, af- 
ter they had taken a sip of their punches ; " there's 
gittin to be too many lazy beggars in this city by a 
jug-full; and if I had my way about it, Pd have them 
all sent to Blackwell'e Island before I was a week older. 
They've got to be a complete nuisance ; they stop you 
tverywheve in the street, and assail our houses, and I 



s'poee that bimeby they'll be for knocking- us down Inr 
the street to take from us by force what they now ask 
for. I tell you, Jenkins, tliere's too much of it— there'*- 
too much of it." 

" That's my (pinion egzactly, Mr. Smirkins," said' 
Jenkins. 

" You're a man of sense, Mr. Jenkins, as well ar 
myself; I wish there was more on us. If there is any- 
thing on airth I do abominate and detest, it is a beg- 
gar. They aint to be believed half on 'em, the lazy 
varmints. And many on 'em as begs for a livin in the 
streets, I've beam tell, has more money, and is better 
off for this world than eitlier you or I, Mr. Jenkhis.'^ 

^ I don't doubt it, Mr. Smirkins." 

"Don't doubt it 7 Of course not, Mr. Jenkins. 
And then there is the old women, and the old men, 
and the Wind, and the lame, and them as has the pal- 
sy. Bless my koul ! if I was to give a penny to every^ 
beggar I met, I should soon be a poor man iTI lived 
long enough." 

" I dare say you would, Mr. Smirkins. You are- 
rich now, and what good will riches do you if you give 
money to every one that asks you. What is the use,, 
I say, of money, if you don't know 1k>w to take care 
of it 7" 

" That is the philosophy I go on, Mr. Jenkinsi. Your 
glsss is out— take another— here, waiter! No, Jen- 
kins ; my rule is, never to spend a cent that I don't 
know where it goes ; and as to throwin money away 
upon beggars in the street, I know a tune worth two 
of that. Now you've seen women beggin in the street 
with a little baby in their arms — of course a woman 
with a baby in her arms gets up more sympathy— and 
sometimes when they haint got no baby of their own^ 
they make out to borry one of some one else. Oh,, 
you needn't start, for I'm sartin that sicha thing's 
done regularly every day. But, then 'taint every baby 
that's fit to be borred. None o' your fine, healthy,, 
hearty lookin young'uns 'ill do at all; but what's 
wanted is a little sufferin cretur that's got somethin or 
nother the matter with it— no matter what — no mat- 
ter if it haint had nothin to eat for two or three days — 
so much the better, poor littie thing ! It sarves all the 
better to git up the sympathies of maidens what haint 
got no little uns themselves, nor never expects to have 
in the natural way ; besides, it's a capital pint to maka 
an effect of by young women what want to git up a 
reputation of bein tender-hearted, and sich like. Oh, 
by all means, a sickly baby's the best They would' nt 
give a pin for one that did'nt look distressin-like, and 
dld'nt cry nigh about all the time. No, no; 3^u can't 
tell me nothin about beggars that I don't know already, 
and as for throwin away my hard aimins by encourag- 
ing 'em, it's what I wont do as long af I've got senses 
about me, I know. Good gracious 1 Mr. Jenkins, how 
terribly the wind blows. It must be gittin colder ft^U. 
S'pose we begin to think about goin home 7" 

"Well, Mr. Smirkins, jestss you say; not that Pm 
at ail in a hurry. It is gittin little chilly out I do 
think." 

Here Mr. Smirkins and Mr. Jenkins rose from theic 
seats, buttoned their great-coats up to their chin, tied 
large handkerohiefs over their mouths and noses,, 
thrust their hands deeply into their pockets, and leA 
the house. As they passed out at the door, they were 
again accosted by the beggar boy, who still sat shiver* 
ing on the cold stones. 

"Blets my sottir' exdaimed Mr. Smirkins in a. 
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muffled voice, " tliere's that little raacal of • beggar 
yeL Dear me ! I would not be hired to set there so 
long ; I should think heM be a-cold.'* 

<* So should I," exclaimed Mr. Jenkins In similar 
tones. " I wonder what keeps him there ; but I s'pose 
he's got used to it. Dear me ! what a blessed thing 
it is to have a oomfortal>le home to go to ; eh, Smir- 
kinsT' 

"Aint it though!" dgnificantly replied Smirkins. 
Shrugging their shoulders the two citizens passed on. 

How sad a thing it is that we have so little sympa- 
thy for persons in distress— that is, sympathy of the 
light kind. We have a large quantity of the anwerUeni 
article— «8 ftr as the tongue goes— but the sentiment 
does not extend to the pocket. There the charm lies ; 
and rarsly does misery find the," open sesame," though 
pIsMure, and often times priJ(^ draw largely upon the 
good nature of our money-loving principle. There 
axe too many persons among us like Mr. Smirkins 
and Mr. Jenkins— with plenty of money for pleasure, 
but none for charity. To be sure, the public is gulli- 
hle — ^very. Money can be raised sometimes Sor foreign 
pni p os oe repeal, missions, 6lc, We are not a near- 
sighted people, by any means ; our vision extends to 
the remotest portions of the earth — entirely beyond 
our own necessities — over the heads of our own poor. 
However, I suppose other goverments, in turn, have 
an eye to our necessities. No doubt great sympathy 
la expressed for our " lower orders" by the civilized 
portions of Europe, and by the benighted population 
of Aiiica. Well, we should be thankful even for that. 

It is a pity that Mr. Smirkins, or Mr. Jenkins, did 
not bestow some charity upon the beggar boy, as the 
event will show ; and this is no fable. 

The poor boy sat upon the steps the entire evening, 
piteously uttering the burden of his melancholy sup- 
plication. A great many Mr. Smirkenses and Jen- 
kinses passfed to and from the gilded saloon, but, like 
those two worthy cidzens, none seemed to heed the 
poor boy's plaint Many greeted him with unkind 
words^ and some smart young fools thought it a good 
joke to annoy the poor lad. Unkindness, insults, cold- 
heartedness he submitted to with patience that would 
have claimed pity from a savage, while his teeth chat- 
tered, and his half-clad limbs shivered with the in- 
tense cold. 

Late in the evening he moved from the door, with 
bnt a solitary penny or two. His eyes were moist 
with tears, not more from the cold and stormy night 
than from the cold hearts of the multitude around him. 
He thought of hb poor mother who lay sick in her 
miserable hovel, and perishing for the want of bread. 
Oh, what a gloomy picture seemed the world to that 
dieeriess, lonely child. He was amazed with raise- 
ly, and his spirit struggled as one in a mysterious, half- 
defined dream. Street after street did he pass along, 
ever and anon stopping to gaze at the windows of some 
wealthy mansion which emitted a blaze of light, while 
within music and laughter rang a merry note. He 
thought a moment of his own cheerless home, and 
wiping a tear from his eye, he struggled on through 
the "pelting of the pitiless storm." Oh, how happy 
he might have been made, and not a whit taken from 
the happiness of thousands who reveled amid plenty. 

At last he halted in front of an elegant mansion in 
the upper part of the city— the abode of one of our 
"merchant princes." Music and merry laughter re- 
•onoded within i he could see the shadows of gay 



figures upon the walls. Now, there is silence for a 
moment. Hark ! the keys of a piano are touched by 
a skillful hand. Melody comes gushing out like the 
limpid flow of a wild-wood stream, and a sweet and 
soul-enchanting voice takes up the burden of the song. 
The poor boy, though shivering with cold, is thrilled 
by its rare tones, and he mounts the steps to the door, 
and listens. Oh! how eagerly did his ear drink In 
every word as she sang, perhaps not without motive^ 
the following : 

Te who in haughty pride do ait— 

In Faahloo't nuicte flaant, 
WhoM Mn ne'er hear the diamal cfj 

Of thoee who mourn in want— 
Oh, ye are cold and liard of heart 

ThuB to ait idly down ; 
While thooaanda who 6od*e image bear, 

Periah *neath Fottmie'a fkrowa. 

In gilded halla— in gay aaloooa, 

Tour punpered pride ye feed; 
Te rooclc humanity'a fiUr ahape 

By many n aiclraning deed. 
The wine^^p flaahea— haric ! the laugh ! 

Paaa rooml the aUly jeaC;— 
Ay, let it ring! that waaaaU ahoot 

Blight break a chenib*a reat ! 

Hark ! thera*a a wniling In the air- 

A mother and her child ; 
The cold, bleak wind hath chilled her breast— 

Deapair hath made her wild ! 
She haa no home— no hope— no Joy, 

All, all have paaaed away 
Aa fadea the aan*a laat ray of light 

Upon the fkee of day. 

She heara your revelry, oh, ye rich ! 

Poor thing her heart moat break ! 
She praya that aome kind apirit would 

Her darling tnfivit take. 
She benda to kiaa ita Itpe— oh God ! 

I pray ye be fsigiven ! 
That mother*a ahriek wUl aorely bring 

A curae on ye from heaven. 

The poor boy clung closer and closer to the door as 
the song progressed, and the streaming tears from his 
eyes told too sadly how the tones and the sentiment 
sank into his desolate heart ; and as the singer conclu- 
ded, he bust into convulsive sobs, and slowly retraced 
his way Into the street. Ere many minutes, however, 
he returned, and rang the bell, and as the servant 
opened the door, he preferred to him his humble suit 
in most pitiful accents. Angered to be called from his 
warm comer by so trivial a things the man slammed 
the door in his fiace ; while at the same moment from 
within came a burst of heartless, unrestrained laughter 
from a half-dozen young bucks as devoid of feeUng ta. 
of common sense. 

Alas ! for that one moment's dgony of thepsor bar- 
Desolate, starving, freezing, without a sollMry fHend» 
in the world to pity him but his mother who lay help^- 
less— disheartened by vain petlUons, he agahi sought^ 
the street, and slowly wended his way he knew not 
whither. Bewildered in his despair he had no thought 
of his whereabouts. The storm was increashig; the- 
wind was blowing the snow about in dilfrSi and tii& 
lad's courage began to fail frtft. 

He stopped at last near a pile of boanis, nnd ^rhtU 
the biting blast whistled shrilly around hhn, he looked 
about him in his desolateQess for a place of shelter. 
He was lost! In the dreaziness of his mistiy he had 
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t^andered beyond the limits of his knowledge. Keen 
er blew the blast, and fiuter £eXL the snow, and at last 
the raging stonn drore him to seek shelter beneath 
some of the boards that were piled up near him. But 
why keep the cortain drawn longer from the sad pic- 
ture 1 In a few moments, a half-unconsdous numb- 
n<es8 crept over his limbs, his eyelids grew heary, and 
ere long he slept a calm and peaceful slumber, and all 
the misery and all the wants of the poor beggar boy 
were at an end. 

The body was found in the morning, and a eorsner's 
inquest returned the following veidict which was pub- 
lished in the city pasers on the morning following : 

" Died from exposure ;" 
and the reporter added : 

" He was recognized by several of the citizens as a 
boy whom they had frequently seen begging in the 
neighborhood." 



CHILDREN, WHAT ARE THEY? 

BT JOHN KBAL. 

What are <Mldren? Step to the window with me. 
The street is full of them. Yonder a school is let loose ; 
and here, just within reach of our observation, are two 
or three noisy little fellows ; and there another party, 
mustering for play. Some are whispering together, 
and plotting so loudly and so earnestly, as to attract 
every body's attention ; while others are holding them- 
selves aloof, with their satchels, gaping so as to betray 
a part of their plans for to-morrow afternoon, or laying 
their heads together in pairs for a trip to the islands. 
Look at them, weigh the question I have put to you, 
and then answer it, as it deserves to be answered. 
What are diUdren ? To which you r^y at once, with- 
out any sort of hesitation perhaps,—" Just as the twig 
is bent, the tree 's inclined ;" or ** Men are but children 
of a laiger growth," or peradventure, "The child is 
fiither of the man." And tlien, perinps, you leave me, 
perfectly satisfied with yourself and with your answer, 
having " plucked out the heart of the mystery," and 
uttered without knowing it, a string of glorious truths, 
pearls of great price. 

But Instead of answering you as another, might, in- 
stead of saying, wery true, what if I were to call you 
back to the window with words like these'— Do you 
know what yon saidl Do yon know the meaning of 
tha language yon haVe enipk>yed 1 or in other words, 
tie 3^9it hum your own meaning? What would you 
thiidEofme? Thai I was playing the phUosopher per- 
haps, that I wanted topunleyon with a childish ques- 
tioB, that I thought I was thinking, or at best that I 
was a little out of my senses. Yet if you were a man 
of understanding, I should have paid you a high com- 
pliment ; a searcher after truth, I should have done you 
agreat&vor; a statesman, a lawgiver, a philanthro- 
pist, a patriot, or a &ther who deserved to be a father, 
I should have laid you under everiasting obligations, I 
should have opened a boundless treasury underneath 
jonr feet, I should have transUted you instantly to a 
new world, carried you up into a mountain as it were, 
^nd set before you all the kingdoms of the earth, with 
all their revolutions and changes— all further history— 
4ihB march of armies—the growth of oonquoors — the 
wazbg and the waning of empire, the changes of opin- 
ion, the appariHen of thnmes dashing against thrones, 
)tlie ot«fthiow of systems, and ^ levcriution of ages. 



Among the children who are now playing toge^ef'^ 
like birds among the blossoms of the earth, hunting all 
the green shadowy places thereof^ and rejoicing in the 
bright air ; happy and beautifiil creatures, and as 
changeaUe as happy, with ejres brimful of joy and with 
hearts plajrlng upon their little &ces like sunshine up- 
on clear watera ;— among those who are now idling to- 
gether on that slope, or pursuing butterflies together 
on the edge of that wood, a wildemess of roses, yon 
would see not only the gifted and the powerful, the 
wise and the eloquent, the ambitious and the renowned, 
the longliving and the long-to-be-lamented of another 
age ; but the wicked and the treacherous, the liar and 
the thief, the abandoned profligate and the faithless 
husband, the gambler and the drunkard, the robber, the 
burglar, the ravisher, the murderer and the l>etrayer of 
his country. Tlu child is father of tiu man. 

Among them, and that other little troop just appear- 
ing, children with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, 
the blossoms of the future — the mothers of nations — 
you would see the founders of states and the destroyers 
of their country, the steadfast and the weak, the judge 
and the criminal, the murderer and the executioner, 
the exalted and the lowly, the unfaithful wife and the 
broken-hearted husband, the proud betrayer of his pale 
victim, the living and breathing portents and prodigies, 
the embodied virtues and vices of another age and of 
another worid, and a]I playing together I Men are but 
children of a larger growth. 

Pursuing the search, you would go forth among the 
little creatures, as among the types of another and lof- 
tier language, the mystery whereofhas been just reveal- 
ed to you, a language to become universal hereafter, 
tjrpes in which the autobiography of the Future was 
written ages and ages ago. Among the innocent and 
helpless creatures that are called ddldreni you would 
see warriors, with their garments rolled In blood, the 
spectres of kings and princes, poets with golden haips 
and illuminated eyes, historians and painters, architects 
and sculptore, mechanics and merchants, preachers and 
lawyers, here a grave-digger flying his kite with his 
future customera : there a physician playing at marbles 
with his, here the predestined to an eariy and violent 
death for cowardice, fighting the battles of a whole 
neighborhood, there a Cromwefi, or a Caesar, a Napo- 
leon, or a Washington, hiding themselves for fear, en- 
during reproach or Insult with patience; a Benjamin 
Franklin higgling for nuts or gingert>read, or the "old 
Parr " of another generation, sitting apart In the sun- 
shine and shivering at every breath of wind that reach- 
es him. Yet we are told that " jmt as the twlgis bent^ 
the tree's inclined." 

Hereafter is made up of the shreds and patches of 
Heretofore. If "Hen are but children of a lai^er 
growth," thente^of are children t Men of a smaller 
growth. And this happens to be the truth, not only 
in the worid of imagination, but In the worid of reali- 
ties, not only among poets, but among lawyers. At 
law children are men; little children murderers. A boy 
of nine, and othera often and eleven, have been put to 
death in England, two for murder, and a third for "cun- 
ningly and maliciously " firing two bams. Of the little 
murderers, one killed his playmate and the other his 
bed fellow. One hid the body and the other himself. 
And therefore, said the judges, they knew they had 
done wrong, they could distinguish between good and 
evil ; and therefore, they ordered both to be strangled. 
And they were strangled acconfingly. Aslfa child that 
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!■ old AfMfttgli !• know tliBt h« has ckuiB wroQi^ Is thaie- 
fine old eno«^ to know Ikftt he deserves death. 
mm* « « « 

I remember a little boy who was a leadoogispher from 
his birth, a Janguage-master and a philosopher. From 
the hoor he wasable to ask for a pleoe of bread-and- 
butter, he never hesitated for a word, not he I If one 
wesdd n't serve, another would, with a Mtde twisting 
and tuning. He assured me one day, when I was 
hddlag him by the hand a little tighter than he wish- 
ed, (he was bat just able to speak at this time,) that I 
sbonki flbolw his hand ; atanother, he came to me all 
ont of breath, to annonnce that* man was tkuDkig the 
walL Upon due inquiry it tamed out that he was only 
w h ii9 w a thing . Bat how should he know the difier- 
ence between white-wash and lather, a hkg brush and 
a little one? Show me if you can a prettier exam- 
ple of synthesis or generalization, or a more beautiful 
adaptadon of old words to new puiposes. I have heard 
another oompiain of his school-fellow for winking at 
him witkr ki» lip ; and he took the afiront very much to 
heart I assure you, and would not be pacified till the 
matter was cleared up. 

Another, now at niy elbow, hardly five, has jnst been 
prattling aboat the Aom0< of a pin, meaning the head; 
to him ikmpmgB were boord^ r a ii 4 iKmg 9, aboat a twelve- 
month ago^ and I shall never forget his eamestneas 
aboat what he called the aMftiaceof the gate— a heavy 
Iran chain with a large weight swinging to it— which 
a weo dsaw er had f(»gotton to replace, after flnMiipg 
hiswoifc. 

It is but yesterday that a little boy, being asked t»y 
an elder Sister In ray presenoe, what a widow was— he 
had been taUdng about a widow— replied, a poor womrni 
IhtU goes oitf a waAmg. What better definldon would 
yanhAvet At home or abraad, Is not the poor widow 
alvrays a washing— now the floor of a wealthier neigh- 
boi^-and the cJothts of sscnebody who happens not to 
be a widow— and now with her own tears the fooe of 
her little baby, that lies asleep and half sobbing in her 
Isp? Other eWldmi talk about the 6oii«f in peaches— 
osteelogisto are they; and others when they have the 
toothache, aver that it Imnu them. Of such is theem- 
pbaofpoetry. I have heard anodier give a public chal- 
lenge in these words to every cUld thst came near, as 
shssat upon a door step with a piie of tamarind-stones, 
nat shells end pebbles lying before her. "Ahl Fve 
-than yon!" That chUd was a better gram- 
than Lindley Muiray. And her wealth, in 
what was it nnlike the hoarded and useless weahh of 



*'WeB,mylad,yoB'vebeentoineethig,heyr* »«Yes 

air." *<Andwhopreadiedforyoa9'* "Mr. P ," 

"Ah! and what did he say r «*1 can't lemember, sir, 
be put me out so." "Put yon out I" " Yes sir, he 
kept lookin' at my new elothes all meelin' time." 
That child most have been a dom obserrer. Will any 
bodfun me that he dU not know what people go to 
meeting for 7 

I saw three children throwing sticks at a cow. She 
0DBW tired of lier share in the game at last* and Jmlding 
down her head and shaldi^it, demanded a new deal. 
They cut and ron. After getting to a pl«oe of eompar- 
mOm aecnrity, they stopped, and holdhig by the top of 
aboard fence» over which they had dambemd, be- 
.Can to reconnoitre. Meanwhile^ another troop of chil- 
dren hove hi iilght, and amdng themselvea with bdck- 
batsi bogna to i^^pioach the same oow. Wlmrsiipon 



two of the others called out fipom the foneeb " Yon, 
Joe! yon better mind! that's our oowT' The plea 
was admitted without a demurrer ; and the cow was 
left to be tormented by the legal owners. Hadn't these 
boys the law on their side 7 

A youth once lived with me who owned a little dog.^. 
One day I caught the dog worrying whati supposed |o . 
be a rat, and the boy standing over him encouraghig 
hiuL It proved to be a toad ; the poor creature wtrap 
ed doling my Interference. Before a month had gone 
over, the dog showed symptoms of hydrophobit^ snd I 
shot him. Not long after this, I fomnd the b^ at a 
pump trying to keep a tub full, which appeared to have 
no bottom. I enquiied what he was doings and it tum- 
ed out that he was tryingto drown a/rc^S". I asked the 
reason. Because a toad had poisoned the poor littlo 
dog. 

Here was a process of ratiociaation worthy of a^y 
Autocrat that ever breathed. Because A su&red, soon 
after worrying B. therefore C» shall be puioped to death. 
Precisely the case of Poland. 

I knew another little boy onee lost a fiivorite d^. 
About a week afterward, the dog re-appeared, and the 
boy was the happiest eseature alive. But somethlag 
happened a little out of the way, which caused furthjer 
enqidry, when It toned oot that the new d<^ was not 
the old, though astmdshingly aUke. The only diffiur- 
enoe I could perceive was a white spot under the nofsk. 
Well, what does our boy do 7 receive the the stnmgier 
with thsnkfiilness, and adc^t him with joy, for his ex- 
traordinary resemManee of a lost fovodte 1 No indecfl 
But he gives him a terrible thnmpini^ and turns mm 
neck-and-heels out of doors on a coldralny night I As 
if the poor dog had been guilty of personating another I : 
How peprfectly of a piece with grown people who hare 
cheated themselves and found it out. Wo to the Inno* 
contend belplesswho lie in their path! orsleqiinthq^ 
bosom, or Inhabit among their household-gods I 

But chiidrBn are not merely uiyost and cruel and 
treacherous as men are. like men they ate min4«r- 
era^ ndsehief-makers, devils, at times. I knew two 
boys, the oldest not more thain four, who eaoghtaheil, 
and having pulled out her eyes with crooked pins, then 
let her go; aflter which on seeing her stagger and tum- 
ble about, and perhaps afiraid of discovery, they dstef- 
mined to outofi'her head. Onewastoholdherandthe 
other perform the operation } but for a long whilojllii^ 
could not agree upon their respeetive shams in the pmh 
formanco. At last they hit upon a preefous firptdiflnri 
They laid her upon the steps, put a board over her b»- 
dy, upon which one of the two sat, while the other 
sawed ofi her head with a dull case knife! PamnMl 
Fathers ! Mothers ! What child of four years of agn 
was ever espable of sooh an act, without long coursa 
of preparation 1 for neglect is prepantion. Both worn 
murderers, and their parents were their teachers. i( 
the chiUisfether of theman, whatisto bsoome ofsuch 
chikhren? Ifitbe true that "juat as the twig Is beirf^ 
the tree^s inottaed," how much have yon to answer 
fori I^ " men are but chUdrea of a larger growth/' 
watch your children forever, by day and by nightl pnqr 
for them fosever, by night and by day ! and not as.chil- 
dren, bat as men of a smaltor growth, as km 
most of the evil passkms, and with all the evil ; 
8itks,thatgotomakamafttanlble(o his felloW'-nMiii 
hiscoumsaanosfaatefol, hissppraashafisiy pestHsMi^ 
and his early death aWasiing, even to his ^ 
I 
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tHB TRESPASSER IN MAINE. 

^0T| TRB MSMOBABUB SZPVLSIOIV OF A 8PSCVLAT0B 
raOM CKBTAIN DISPUTED TBBBITOftT. 



BT aSBA aMITS. 



In the ButQmn of 1896, while treyettng through b 
portion of the inteilor of the StBte of Maine, I stopped 
at a small new viUage, between the Kennebec and Pen- 
obscot livers, nearly a hundred miles from the sea- 
board, for the purpose of giving my horse a little rest 
*nd provender, before proceeding some ten miles forther 
tiiat evening. It was just after sun-set ; I was walking 
on the piazza, in front of the neat new tavern, admiring 
the wildness of the surrounding country, and watch- 
ing the gathering shadows of the gray twiHght, as it 
fell upon the valle3rs, and crept softly up the hills, when 
a light one-horse wagon, with a single gentleman, 
drove rapidly into the yard, and stopped at the stable 
door. 

" Tom,** said the gentleman to the ostler as he jump- 
ed from his wagon, " take my mare out, rub her down 
well, aiKi give her four quarts of oats. Be qtry, now, 
Tom ; you need'nt give her any water, for she sweats 
Wlb fMy. Ill give her a little when I am ready to 
start" 

Tom sprang, with uncommon alacrity to obey the 
oirlers he had received, and the stranger walked toward 
tiie house. He was a tall, middle-aged gentleman, 
imther thin, but weH proportioned, and well dressed. 
It was the season of the year when the weather began 
to grow chilly, and the evenings cold ; and the fh>ck- 
coat of the stranger, trimmed with for, and buttoned 
to the throat, while it insured comfort, served also to 
exhiMt his fine elastic form to the best advantage. 
His little wagon, too, had a marked air of comfort 
about it ; there was the spring-seat, the stufied cush- 
ions, and buflnlo robes; aU seemed to indicate a 
gentleman of ease and leisure; while, on the other 

: band, his F^>id movements and piompt manner, be- 
tokened the man of business. As he stepped on to the 
plazsa, with his long and handsome driving whip in 
his hand, tlie tavern-keeper, who was a biisk young 
man, and well understood his business, met him with 

« hearty shiJEe of the hand, and a ikmiliar << How are 

you, ootonel 7 Come, walk in." 
There was something about the stranger that strongly 

«ttiacted my attention, and I followed him into the 

•bar-room. He stepped up to the bar, laid his whip on 

•the counter, and called for a glass of brandy and water, 
with some small crakers and cheese. 
"But not going to stop to supper, odonel? Going 

^inrther to-night V* enquired the landlord, as he pushed 

-forward the brandy bottle. 

"Can't stop more than ten minutes," replied the 

•stranger; "just long enough to let the maiu eat her 
oats." 

. " Is that the same mwe," asked the host, " that you 

4iBd when you were here last 7" 

- " Yes," answered the colonel : " Tve drove her thirty 

telles since dinner, and am going forty miles farther, 

i>efore I stop." 

"But you'll kill that mare, colonel, as sure as ratee," 

Mid the landlord; " she's too likely a beast to drive to 



^Ns, noi" was the reply; "she's tough as a pitch- 
toot; I feed her wdl;ahe'U stand it, I guess. I go to 
Nonidgewook before I sleep t».nighu" 

With a fow more brief remarks, the stranger ialslied 



his brandy, and cntken bimI cheeae; he threw doiwn 
some change on the counter, orden^ his oaniaga 
brought to the door, and bidding the landkifd good 
night, jumped Into his wagon, cracked his whip, and 
was off like a bird. After he was gone, I ventured to 
exercise the Yankee privilege of addng "who he might 
be." 

"Thafs Colonel Kingston," said the landlord; "a 
queer sort of a chap he is, too; a real go-ahead sort of 
a fdlow as ever I met with ; does more business In one 
day than some folks would do in a jrear. He's a right 
good customer; always full of money, and pays welL" 
"What business or profession does befoDowT' I 
asked. 

"Why, not any particular business," replied the 
landlord ; '*he kind o' speculates round, and idch Uke." 
" But," said I, " I thought the ^)eculation in timber- 
lands was over; I dld'nt know that a single person 
could be found, now, to purchase lands." 

"Oh, it is n't exactly that kind of speculation," said 
the landlord; "he's got a knack of buying out folks' 
farms ; land, house, bam, live stodc, hay, and provis- 
ions, all in the lump." 
" Where does he Uve 7" said I. 
"Oh, he's lived round hi a number of places, since 
he's been in these parts. He's been round in these 
towns only a year or two, and it's astonishing to see 
bow much property he's accumulated. He stays in 
Monson most of the time, now. That's where he 
came from this afternoon. They say he's got a number 
of excellent farms in Monson, and I'll warrant he's got 
some deeds of some more of 'em with him, now, that 
he's going to carry to Norridgewock to-night, to put on 
record." 

I bade the landlord good evening, and proceeded on 
my journey. What I had seen and heard of Colonel 
Kingston, had made an unwonted impression on my 
mind; and as Monson lay in my route, and I was ex- 
pectirig to stop there a fow days, my curioflity was 
naturally a little excited, to learn something mors of 
his history. The next day I reach Monson ; and as I 
lode over its many hills, and along its fine ridges sf 
arable land, I was strudc v^ith the number of fine fanas 
which I passed, and the evidenoes of thrift and good 
husbandry that surrounded me. As this town wasat 
that time almost on the extreme verge of the setHs- 
ments in that part of the state, I was surprized to find 
it so well settled, and under such good cnltivatfmu 
My surprize was increased, on arriving at the centre of 
the town, to find a flourishing and bright-looking vil- 
lage, with two or three stores, a variety of mechanics' 
shops, a school-house, and a neat little church, painted 
white, with green blinds, and surmounted by a bell. 
A little to the westward of the village, was one of those 
clear and beautiful ponds, that greet the eye of the 
traveler in almost every hour's ride in that section of 
the country; and on its outlet, which ran through 
the village, stood a mill, and some small manufactur- 
ing establishments, that served to fill up the picture. 

"Happy townl" thought I, "that has such a de- 
lightful village for its centre of attracdon, and happjr 
village that is supported by surrounding fkrroers of 
such thrift and industry as those ^ Monson 1" AU 
this, too, I had found within a dozen or fifteen miles 
of Moosehesd Lake the noblest and most extensive 
sheet of water in New England, which I had hitherto 
eoRStdsred so for embosomed in the deep, trackless 
fbesst, as to be almost unapproachably save by th« 
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wfld Indkui or the daring hunter. A new light teemed 
to buret upon me; and it wm a pleaeant thought that 
led me to look forward but a lew years, when the rug- 
ged and wild shores of the great Moosehead should 
leaeund with the hum and the song of the husband- 
man, and on every side rich farms and lively villages 
ahould be reflected on its bosom. 

I had been quietly seated in the village inn but a 
ahort time, in a room that served both for bar and sit- 
ting-room, when a small man, with a flapped hat, an 
'Old brown "wrapper," a leather strap buckled round 
ihis waist, and holding a goad-stick in his hand, enter- 
ed the room, and took a seat on a bench in the comer. 
His bright, restless eye glanced round the room, and 
then seemed to be bent thoughtfully toward the fire, 
while in the arch expression of his countenance I 
thought I beheld the prelude to some important piece of 
intelligence, that was struggling for utterance. At last, 
said he, addressing the landlord, " I guess the colonel 
ain't about home to-day, is he 7" 

"No," replied Boniface, "he's been gone since 
yesterday morning; he said he was going up into your 
neighborhood. Hav'nt you seen anything of him 7" 
. " Yes," said the litUe man with the goad-sdck , "I 
see him yesterday afternoon about two o'clock, starting 
ofi'like a streak, to go to Norridgewock." 

" Gone to Norridgewock !" said the landlord ; " what 
lbr7 He dld'nt say nothing about going when he went 
away." 

"More deeds, I guess," said the little teamster. 
"He's worried Deacon Stone out of hit form, at last." 

"He hat^rU got Deacon Stone's form, has he 7" ex- 
claimed the landlord. 

" Deacon Stone's form !" reiterated an elderiy, sober- 
looking man, drawing a long pipe from his mouth, which 
he bad untU now been quietly smoking in the opposite 
«omer. 

"Deacon Ston^B form !" uttered the landlady, with 
vpnlaed hands, as she entered the room just in season 
to hear the announcement 

"Deacon Stone's form!" ezcUdmed three or four 
•others, in diflferent parts of the room, all turning an 
4agM- look toward the little man with the goad-sflck. 
As soon as there was a sufficient pause In these ex- 
elamationa, to allow the teamster to put in another 
won], he repeated : 

"Tes, he's worried the Deacon out, at last, and got 
hold of his form, as slick as a whistle. He's been kind 
0* edging round the Deacon, this three weeks, a little 
to a time ; jest enough to find out how to get the right 
side of him ; for the Deacon was a good deal offish, and 
yesterday morning the colonel was up there by the time 
the Deaeon had done breakfost ; and he got them Into 
the Deacon's fore room, and shot the door ; and there 
ihey staid till dinner was ready, and had waited for 
them an hour, before they would come out And when 
they had come out, the job was all done ; and the deed 
was signed, sealed, and delievered. I'd been there 
about eleven o'clock, and the Deacon's wife and the 
gals were in terrible fidgets for fear of what was going 
on in t'other room. They started to go in, two or three 
times, but the door was fostened, so they had to keep 
oat After dinner I went over again, and got there 
Just before they were out of the fore room. The Dea- 
con asked the colonel to stop to dinner, but I guess the 
colonel see so many sour looks about the house, that 
be was afraid of a storm a-brewing ; so he only ketched 
op a piece of bread and cheese, and said be must be 



a-goin'. He jumped into his wagon, and give hi»mare 
a cut, and was out of sight in two minutes." 

"How did poor Mrs. Stone feel 7" asked the hmd- 
lady; " I should thought she wouM 'a died." 

" She looked as if she'd turn milk sour quicker than 
a thunder-shower," said the teamster : " and Jane went 
into the bed-room, and cried as if her heart would break* 
I believe they did'nt any of 'em make out to eat any 
dinner, and I thought the Deacon folt about as bad as 
any of 'em, after all ; for I never see him look so kind o' 
riled in my Ufe. "Now, Mrs. Stone," said he to his 
wife, "you think I've done wrong, but after talking 
along with Colonel Kingston, I made up my mind it 
would be for the best" She did'nt make him any 
answer, but begun to cry, and went out of the room. 
The Deacon looked as if he would sink into the 'arth. 
He stood a minute or two, as if he was n't looking at 
nothing, and then he took down his pipe ofi* the mantel, 
and sat down in the comer, and went to smoking as 
hard as he could smoke. 

After a while, he tmmed round to me, and taya bs^ 
'Neighbor, I donH know but I've done wmog/ 
'Well,' says I, *in my opinion, that depends upoa 
what sort of a bargain you've made. If you've goi • 
good bargain out of the colonel, I don't aee why hisBM- 
ney is n't worth as much as any body's, or why anoth- 
er farm as good as your'n isn't worth as much*' 
*Yes,' said the Deacon, *soit seems tome. I've got 
a good bargain, I know; if s more than the faiaU 
worth. I never considered it worth more than twa 
thousand dollars, atoek, and hay, andall s and he taka« 
the whole jeat as 't is, and gives me three thousand dol- 
lara.' 'Is it pay down 7' says L 'Yes,' says be, 
'it 's all pay down. He gives ma three hundred dol- 
lars ln.cash ; I've got it in my pocket ; and tlien be give* 
me an'oider on Sannder's store for two hundred dol- 
lars ; that 's as good as money, you know ; for we are 
always wanting one thing or another out of bis store. 
Then he gives roe a deed of five hundred acres of land, 
in the upper part of Vermont, at five dollars an acre. 
That makea up three thousand dollars. But that is'nt 
all ; he says this land is richly worth seven dollars an 
acre; well timbered, and a good chance to get the tim- 
ber down ; and he showed me certificates of several 
respectable men, that had been all over it, and they said 
it was well worth seven dollars. That gives me two 
dollars clear profit on an acre, which on five hundred 
acres, makes a thousand dollars. So that inst^u! of 
three thousand dollars, I s'pose I've really got four 
thousand for the farm. But then it seems to work up 
the feeUngs of the women folks so, to think of leaving 
it, after we 'ye got it so well under way, that I do n't 
know but I 've done wrong.' And his feelings came 
over him so, that he begun to smoke away again as 
hard as he could draw. I did n't know what to say to 
him, for I did n't believe he would ever get five hun- 
dred dollars for his five hundred acres of land, so I g«€ 
up and went home." 

As my little goad-stick teamster made a paus^ here, 
the elderiy man in the opposite comer, who had sat all 
this time knocking his pipe-bowl on the thumbnail of 
his left hand, took up the thread of the discourse. 

(< I 'm afraid," says he, looking up at the landlord, 
" I 'm afraid Deacon Stone has got tricked out of hia 
form for a mere song. That Colonel Kingston, in my 
opinion, is a dangerous man, and ought to be looked 
after." 

" WeU, I dedaie !" said the landlord, " I 'd no idee 
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be would get Md of Deacon Stone's &nn. That's one 
of ftkt best (arms In town." 

"Yes," replied the man with the pipe, "and that 
ihakes seven of the « best forms in town ' that he 's got 
bold of alr^y; and what '11 be the end of it, I don 't 
know ; but I think something ought to be done about it" 

"Well, there," said the landlady, "I do pity Mrs. 
Btone from the bottom of my heart ; she'll never get 
over it the longest day she Mves." 

Here the little man with the goad-stick, looking at the 
window, saw his team starting off* up the road, and he 
Hew out of the door, screaming " Hush ! whoa ! hush !" 
and that was the last I saw of him. But my curiosity 
was now too much exdted, vdth regard to Colonel 
Khigston's mysterious oporadons, and my sympathies 
fbr good Deacon Stone, and his feUow-sufferers, were 
loo thoroughly awakened, to aHow me to rest without 
ftrtfier inquiries. 

During the days that I remained in the neighborhood, 
I fearned tliat he came from Vermont ; that he had vis- 
ited Monson several times, within a year or two, and 
ImI nade it his home there for the last few months. 
Dwliig that time he bad exercised an influence over 
•OBM of tbe boneot and sobei^minded ftrmers of Mon- 
BO^ that was peilectiy unaccountable. He was sup- 
p aos d <o be a man of wealth, for he never seemed to 
lack Money for any operation be clioae to undertake. 
fie b«d a bold, dashing air, and mtber fascinating man- 
Bora, and his power over those with whom he convers- 
odi, bad baeome so conspicuous, that it waa vegardedas 
an inevitable consequence hi Monson, if a former chan- 
ged to get shut up in a room with Colonel Kingston, 
ba was a ''gone gooae," and sare to come out wefi 
■tt^iped of his feathers. He luid actually got posses- 
irton of seven or eight of the best forms in the town, for 
tf)ont one quarter part of tlieir real value. 

It may be thought unaccountable, that thriving, sen- 
alble formera could in so many instances be duped ; but 
there were some extraneous circumstances, that help- 
^ to produce the result. The wild spirit of specula- 
lion,, which had raged throughout the country for two 
or three years, had prevaded almost every mind, and 
lendered it restless, and desirous of change. And then 
the seasons, for a few years past, had been cold and un- 
fovorable. The farmer had sowed and had not reaped, 
and he was discouraged. If he could sell, he would go 
to a warmer climate. These influences, added to his 
awn powers of adroitness and stdU in making " the 
worae appear the better reason," had enabled Colonel 
Eln^iton to inveigle the formers of Monson out of their 
baid-eamed property, and turn them, houseless and 
poor, upon the worid. 

7b0 pabttc mind bad become much excited upon the 
anliiisot, and the case of Deacon Stone added fresh fiiel 
la tba flie. It was ifi thia state of afiaics that I left 
jlftfipy^ and lioavd no more of Colonel Kingaton until 
Urn following sumBier, when another journey called me 
Into that neighborhood, and I learned the aequel to his 
fortnoas. The colonel made but few more conqueats, 
after bis vietory over Deacon Stone; and the experi- 
^ca of a cold and cheerless winter, which soon over- 
took them» brought the deluded formers to their senses. 
lljbe trifling sums of money which they received in 
bui(^ were soon exhausted hi providing necessary sup- 
pU^ for their fomilies; and the property which they 
bad obtained, as principal payment for their forms, 
turned out to be of Bttle value, or was so situated that 
^biy c(mld torn it to no profitable acconni. Day after 



day, through the winter, the excitement increased, and 
spread, and waxed more intense, as the unfortunate 
condition of the sufierers became more generally 
known. ** Colonel Kingston" was the great and ab- 
sorbing topic of discussion, at the stores, at the tavern, 
at evening parties, and sleigh-rides, and even during In* 
termission at church, on the Sabbath. 

The indignation of the people had reached that pitch 
which usually leads to acts of violence. Colonel Kings* 
ton was now regarded as a monster, preying upon the 
peace and happiness of society, and various were the- 
expedients proposed to rid the town of him. The 
school-boys. In the several districts, discussed the mat- 
ter, and resolved to form a grand company, to snow-balL 
him out of town, and only waited a nod of approbation, 
from some of their parents or teachers, to carry their 
resolutions into effect. Some reckless young men wero 
for seizing him, and giving him a pupUc horse-whip- 
ping, in front of the tavern at mid-day, and in preaenco 
of the whole village. Others, equally violent, but less- 
daring, proposed catching him out, aome darit evening,, 
giving him a good coat of tar-and-feathers, and riding 
him out of town on a rail But the older, more expe- 
rienced, and aober-minded ihen, ahook their heada at 
these rash projects, and said : " It is abadplan for peo^ 
pie to take the lawinto tlieir own hands; aslongas wo 
live under good laws, it is best to be governed by them. 
Such kind of squabbles as you young folks want to get 
into, most always turn out bad, in the end." 

So reasoned the old folks; but they were neverthe- 
less as eager and as determined to get rid of Colonel^ 
Kingston, as were the young ones, though more can- 
tiousand circumspect as to the means. At last, after 
many consultations and much perplexity. Deacon 
Stone declared one day, with much earnestness, to hia 
neighbors and townsmen, who were assembled at the. 
village, that "For his part, he believed it was best to- 
appeal at once to the laws of the land ; and if they 
would n't give protection to the citizen, he did n't know^ 
what would. For himself he verily believed Colonel 
Kingston might be charged with swlndliug, and if a 
complaint was to be made to the Grand Jury, he didn't 
believe but they would have him indicted and tried in 
court, and give back the people their farms again." 
The deacon spoke feelingly^ on the subject, and his- 
words found a ready response In the hearts of all pres- 
ent. It was at once agreed to preaent Col. Kingston to 
the Grand Jury, when the Court should next be in ses- 
sion at Norridgewock. Accordingly, when the nextr 
Court was held, Monson was duly represented before 
the grand inquestfor the county of Somerset, and sucb- 
an array of facts and evidence was exhibited, that tlie 
Jury, without hesitation, found a bill againat the Col- 
onel for swindling, and a vranrant waa ImmetBately is*- 
sued for his apprehension. 

This crisis had been some months maturing, and the 
warm summer had now commenced. The foreat-treea- 
were now In leaf; and though the ground was yet wet* 
and muddy, the days began to be hot and uncomforta- 
ble. It was a warm moonlight evening, when the offi— 
cer arrived at Monson with the warrant He had taken 
two assbtants with him, mounted on fleet horses, and 
about a dozen stout young men of the village were in. 
his train as volunteers. They approached the tavern^ 
where Colonel Kingston boarded, and just as they wera- 
turning from the road up to the houae, the form of m 
tall, sBm person was seen in the bright moonlight, glle- 
ding from the back-door, and crossing the garden.. 
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"Tbere he goes !" exclaimed adozenMonaon voices 
at once; " tlut *s he !— there he goes T* 

And sure enough, it was he I Whether he had been 
notified of Ills danger, by some traitor, or had seen from 
the willow the approach of the party, and suspected 
miflcbiefwas at hand, was never knovm. But the mo- 
ment he heard these exclamations, he sprang from the 
groond as ifa bullet had pierced his heart. He darted 
aoots the garden, leaped the fence at a bound, and flew 
over the adjacent pasture with the speed of a race-horse. 
In a moment the whole party were in full pursuit ; and 
in five minutes more, a hundred men and boys, of all 
ages, roused by the cry that now rang through the vil- 
lage, were out, and joining in the race. The fields 
were rough, and in some places quite wet, so that run- 
ning across them was rather a difficult and hazardous 
bosinesB. The direction which Kingston at firet seem- 
ed inclined to take, would lead him into the main road, 
beyond tlie comer, nearly half a mile oft. But those 
who were mounted put spurs to their horses, and reach- 
ing the spot before him, headed him oR in another di- 
rection. He now flew from field to field, leaping fence 
alter fence, and apparently aiming for the deep forest, 
on the eastern pert of the town. Many of his purauers 
were athletic young men, and they gave him a hot 
chase. Even Deacon Stone, who had come to tiie vil- 
lage that evening to await the arrival of the officer- 
even the Detoon, now in the rixty-firit year of his age, 
xan Uke a boy. He kept among the foremost of the 
pursuers, and once getting within about a dozen rods 
of the fugitive, his zeal burst forth into language, and 
he cried out, in a tremulous voice : ^ Stop I you infer- 
nal villain I— stop V* This was the nearest approach he 
had made to profanity for forty yean ; and when the 
sound of the words he had uttered fell full on his ear, 
bis nerves received such a shock that his legs trembled 
and he vras no longer able to sustain his former speed. 
The Colonel, however, so far from obeying the em- 
phatic injunction of the Deacon, rather seemed to be 
inspired by it to new eflbrts for flight. Over log, bog 
and brook, stumps, stones and fences, he flew Uke a 
wild deer ; and after a race of some two miles, during 
which he was at no time more than twenty rods from 
some of his pursuers, he plunged Into a thick, dark for- 
est. Hearing his adversaries close upon him, after he 
had entered the wood, and being almost entirely ex 
hauaied, he threw himself under the side of a large fal 
len tree, where he was datkly sheltered by a thick 
dump of aldere. His pursuera rushed furiously on, 
many of them witliin his hearing, and some of them 
irm wring over the very tree under which he lay. After 
BcxHuing the forest for a mile round, without finding 
aiqr ttaoes of the fugitive, they began to retreat to the 
opening, and Kingston heard enough of their remarks, 
on tbdr return, to learn that his retreat from the woods 
tliat night would be well guarded against, and that the 
jiezt day, Monson would pour out aH Its force, " to hunt 
hiMD u» the i^ida of the 'iirth, but what tliey would have 
Wnar* 

CTader this comfortable assurance, he was Httle dls- 
po0e<l to take much of a night's rest, where he would 
he jPtm to be discovered and overtaken in the mom- 
hig. 3iit what course to take, and what measures to 
Adopt, ^Fss a difficult question for him to answer. To 
j^tzrm to Monson opening, he well knew would be to 
thz«y«r laimself into the hands of his enemies; and if 
be r^axamlaed in the woods tOl next day, he foresaw 
^vro^d be but a small chance of escape from the 



hundreds on every side, who would be on the alert to 
take him. North of him was the new town of Elliot- 
vllle, containing some fifteen or twenty families, and to 
the south, lay Guilford, a well-settled farming town ^ 
but he knew. he would be no more safe in either of 
those settlements than he would in Monson. Blast of 
him lay an unsettled and unincorporated wild town- 
ship, near the centre of which, and some three or four 
miles to the eastward of where he now lay, dwelt a 
solitary individual, by the name of Johnson, a singular 
being, who, from some unknown cause, had forsaken 
social life, and had lived a hermit in that secluded spot 
for seven or eight years. He had a little opening in a 
fine intervale, on the banks of Wilson River, where he 
raised his com and potatoes, and had constructed a 
rude hovel for a dwelling. Johnson had made his ap- 
pearance occasionally at the village, with a string of 
fine trout, a bear-^in, or some other trophy of hla 
Nimrod propensities, which he would exchange at Re- 
stores for " a little rum, and a little tobacco, and a Ut* 
tie tea, and a jack-knife, and a little more rum," when 
he would plunge into the forest again, return to hi* 
hermitage, and be seen no more for monthf. 

After casting his thoughts about in vain for any 
other refuge, Kingston resolved to throw himself upon 
the protection of Johnson. Accordingly, as soon ai 
he was a little rested, and his pureuere were well ont- 
of hearing, he crept from his hiding place, and taking 
his direction by the mtMn, made the best of his wa3r 
eastward, through the rough and thick wood. ItU^ 
no easy matter to penetrate such a forest in the day 
time ; and in the night, nothing but extreme de^pen- 
tfon could drive a man through it. Here pressing his 
way through dark and thick underbrush, that constant- - 
ly reqidred both hands to guard his eyes i there climb- 
ing over huge wind-falls, wading a bog, or leaping a 
a brook ; and anon working his way, for a quarter of ' 
a mile, through a dismal, tangled cedar swamp, where, 
a thousand dry and pointed limbs, shooting out on 
every side, clear to the very ground, tear his clothes 
from his back, and wound him at every step. Under 
these impediments, and In this condition, Kingston 
spent the night in pressing on toward Johnson's camp i 
and ailer a period of extreme toil and sufiering, just at 
day-light, he came out to the opening. But here an- 
other barrier was before him. The Wilson River, a 
wild and rapid stream, and now swollen by a recent 
freshet, was between him and Johnson's dwelling, 
and he had no means of crossing. But cross he must,., 
and he was reluctant to lose time in deliberatfon. He 
selected the spot that looked most likely to admit of* 
fording, and waded into the river. He staggered 
along from rock to rock, and fought against the cur- 
rent, until he reached neariy the middle of the stream/ 
when the water deepened and took him from his feett 
He was but an indifferent swimmer, and the force of 
the current carried him rapidly down the stream. At 
last, however, after severe struggles, and not without 
imminent peril of his life, he made out to reach thtf^ 
bank, so much 'exhausted, that it was with difficulty 
he could walk to Johnson's camp. When he reached' 
it, he found its lonely hunate yet asleep. He roused" 
him, made his case known to him, and begged his pro- 
tection. 

Johnson was naturally benevolent, and the forfom,, 
exhausted, ragged^ and altogether wretched appearance 
of the fugitive, at once touched his hearU There waa. 
now 
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** no mcuLATioii In thote ^et 
Which he did glare wtthal,** 
l>ut fear and trembling blanched hia countenance, and 
4>al8ied hU limbs. Possibly the hermit's benevolence 
might have been quickened by a portion of the con 
tents of the colonel's purse ; but be that as it may, he 
was soon administering to the comfort of his guest 
In a few minutes he had a good fire, and the exhaust- 
ed wanderer took off his clothes and dried them, and 
ftried to fasten some of the flying pieces that had been 
nom loose by the hatchel-teeth limbs in the cedar- 
Bwamps. In the meantime Johnson had provided 
some roasted potatoes, and a bit of fried bears-meat, 
which he served up, with a tin dipper of strong tea, 
and Kingston ate and drank, and was greatly refreshed. 

They now set themselves earnestly to work to devise 
means of retreat and security against the pursuit of 
the enraged Monsonites, "who," Kingston said, "he 
was sure would visit the camp before noon." Under a 
part of the floor, was a small excavation in the earth, 
which his host called his potato-hole, since, being near 
the fire, it served in winter to keep his potatoes from 
freezing. This portion of the floor was now enrire- 
]y covered over with two or three barrels, a water- 
pail, a bench, and sundry articles of iron and tin- ware. 
It was Johnson's advice, that the Colonel should be 
secreted in this potato-hole. He was afraid, however, 
that they would search so close as to discover his re- 
treat. Yet the only alternative seemed between the 
plan proposed and betaking himself again to the woods, 
exposed to toil and starvation, and the chance of ar- 
rest by some of the hundreds who would be scouring 
fhe woods that day, eager as blood-hounds for their 
prey. Something must be done immediately, for he 
was expecting every hour to hear the cry of his pnr- 
Buers ; and rel]ring on Johnson's ingenuity and skill 
to send them of! on another scent should they come 
io his camp, he concluded to retreat to the potato-hole. 

Accordingly the superincumbent articles were has- 
tily removed, a board was taken up fh>m the floor, and 
the gallant Colonel descended to his new quarters. 
They were small to be sure, but under the circumstan- 
ces very acceptible. The cell was barely deep enough 
to receive him in a sitting posture, with his neck a 
little bent, while under him was a little straw, upon 
which he could stretch his limbs to rest. Johnson 
replaced all the articles with such cai« that no one 
would have supposed they had been moved for 
•months. 

This labor had just been completed, when he heard 
Bhouts at a distance, and beheld ten or a dozen people 
rushing out of the woods, and making toward his 
camp. He was prepared for them ; and when they 
'•oame in, they found him seated quietly on his bench, 
mending his clothes. 

<*Have you seen any thing of Colonel Kingston T' 
; inquired the foremost of the company, with panting 
eagerness. 

"Colonel Kingston?" asked Johnson looking up 
vwith a sort of vacant, honest stare* 

"Yes— he's run for't." replied the other, "and we 
are after him. The Orand Jury has indicted him, 
and the Sheriff's got a warrant, and all Monson, and 
one half of Guilford, is out a-hunting for him. Last 
liight, jest as they were going to take him, he run 
into the woods this way. Ha'n't you seen nothin' of 
Aiml" 

Johnson sat with his mouth wide opon, and listened 



with such an inquiring look that any one would hava 
sworn it was all news to him. At last he exclaimed, 
with % the earnestness inspired by a new thought: 
" Well, there I I'll bet that was what my dog was bark- 
ing at, an hour or so ago I I heard him barking%s fierce 
as a tiger, about half a mile down the river. I was 
busy mending my trowsers, or I should have gone 
down to see what he'd got track of." 

The company unanimously agreed that it must liave 
been Kingston the dog was after ; and, in the hope of 
getting upon his track, they hurried off in the direc- 
don indicated, leaving Johnson as busily engaged a« 
if; like 

** Brian O'Linn, he*d no breechei to wear,** 
until he had finished repairing bis tattered inexpressi- 
bles. 

The fugitive now breathed freely again i but while 
his pureuera were talking with his host, his respiratioa 
had hardly been sufficient to sustain life, and "cold 
drops of sweat stood on his trembling flesh." He did 
not venture to leave his retreat for two days ; for dur- 
ing that day and roost of the next, the woods weic 
scoured from one end of the township to the other, and 
several parties successively visited the camp, who were 
all again successively despatched to the woods by the 
adroitness of its occupant. 

After two days the pursuers principally left the 
woods and contented themselves with posting senti- 
nels at short intervals on the roads that surrounded 
the forest, and in the neighboring towns, hoping to «r« 
rest their victim, when hunger should drive him fortli 
to some of the settlements. Kingston felt that it wms 
unsafe for him to remain any longer under the proteo- 
tk>n of Johnson, and he knew it would be exceedingly 
difficult to make his escape through any of the seta»- 
ments of Maine. Upon due reflection he oonduded 
that the only chance left for him, was to endeavor to 
make his way to Canada. 

He was now a dozen or fifteen miles from the fi>ot 
of Moosehead Lake. There was a foot-path to EUioct- 
ville, where there were a few inhabitants. Through, 
this settlement he thought he might venture to paee 
in the night ; and he could then go nine miles to the 
westward, and meet the road leading firom Monson to 
the lake. Once across or around the foot of the lake, 
he believed he could make his way into the Canada road, 
and escape with safety. Having matured his plan he 
communicated it to Johnaon, who aided it in the best 
manner he could by providing him with a pack of po- 
tatoes and fried bear-meat, accompanied with an extim 
Indian "johnny-cake," a jack-knife, and a flint and 
tinder for striking fire. 

It was late in the night, when all things were pre- 
pared for the journey, and Kingston bade an affection- 
ate adieu to his host, declaring that he should never 
forget him, and adding, with much originality o£ 
thought and expression, that "a friend in need waa «. 
friend indeed." He had neariy a mile to go through, 
the woods, before reaching the path that led through, 
the townahip of ElliottvUle ; and when he passed tho 
EUioitville settlement the day began to dawn. A stir- 
ring young man, who was out at that early hour, sew 
him cross the road at a distance and strike Into tho 
woods. Satisfied, at once, who he was, and suspect- 
ing his object, he hastened to rouse his two or threo 
neighbors, and then started toward Monson vUlagt^ 
with all the speed his legs could give him. Kingston, 
observing this movement from a hill-top in the wo 
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-WM ecMiTliiced thftt he thonld be pnraued, and redon- 
Ued his ezenioDS to retch the lake. 

When the meaaenger reached Monaon and commu- 
nicated hia intelligence, the whole village waa lonaed 
Vke an encamped army at the battle-call ; and in twen- 
ty minatea every horae in the village waa mounted and 
the ridera were apuning with all apeed toward the lake, 
and Deacon Stone among the foremoat. Aa they 
came In ^ht of tlie Mooaehead, the aun, which waa 
about an hour high waa pouring a flood of warm rays 
acroaa the calm, atiU watera, and aome half a mile 
1h>m land, they beheld a tall, alim man, alone in a ca- 
noe, paddling toward the opposite shore. 

Por a moment the party stood speechless, and then 
Tent was given to auch oaths and execrations as habit 
had made familiar. Something was even awelling in 
-l>eftoon Stone'a throat, well nigh as sinful as he had 
uttered on a former occasion, but he coughed, and 
xlieeked It before it found utterance. They looked 
afoand, and ran on every side, to see if another boat, 
or any other meana of croaaing the lake could be found ; 
hmit all in vain. The only akiff on that arm of the 
4ake had been aelaed by the Colonel in hia flight Hia 
paraoera were completely baffled. Some were for 
cioaaliig the wooda, and going round the aouih-west 
bay of the lake, over the head waters of the Kennebec 
Rlrer, and so into the great wildemeaa on the weatem 
■Ma of the lake. But othera aaid, " No;' if a no nae , 
If he onoe geta over among them awamps and monn- 
talaa, yen might aa well look for a needle In a hay- 
mowf 

Thia aentiment accorded with the better judgment 
of tka party, and they turned about and rode quietly 
bodt to Monaon — ^Deacon Stone conaoling hlmaelf on 
the way by occaskMiaily remarking: "Well, if the 
Iwethen la dihren outof the land, thanks to a kind Pro- 
vidence, he haan't cairied the land with him V* 
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80 said poor Robert Breen, perhaps not in the very 
words of the divine Bard of Avon, but with the voice 
oT naittne and of truth. 

IXm Pedro de Albo, the descendant of an ancient 
Sponish famfly, and whoae fiither held the rank of 
edooel In the Spanish army, filled the office of 
nMijror, In our little town for several auccessive yean ; 
ofe berah and arrogant temper, the exercise of authority 
ted hardened Ills heart, and made him arbitrary In the 



Stct lince the change of flags, there had been a 
mtmg^ fat supremacy between the Americans, and 
the €fid Spantsh inhabitants. As the right of suffrage 
vr«s new to all, and incomprehensible to most of them, 
ooe or two of the most intelligent controlled the votes 
of the reat; upon election days, therefore, the stir 
aaaoo^ the indolent was wonder^ ; old men who could 
s tepcel y creep from their own domicUs v^ere to be seen 
BBovIn^ aiowly along to the polls, supported on either side 
bf their more youthful countrymen; some who were 
w« «ble to walk even when thus supported, were placed 
an n dray, and paraded exultingly through the streets, 
tfaa Ans^vicans wondering meanwhile, whence came 
ibmm wadent mnmmlea, for as aoon aa their votea were 



depoaited in the ballot box, the dray conveyed its bur- 
den home, to wither and ahrink, if poasible. Into still 
smaller dimenaions, unheard of and unknown. 

Through the influence of his countrjrmen, Don Pedro 
had retained his office much longer than he retained 
their affectiona; his domineering temper had become 
insupportable, even to them; to the poorer class of 
Americans he waa a perfect tyrant — one unfortunate 
man he had singled out as the ol^ect of hia moat im- 
placaUe hatred. 

Robert Breen was an Irishman by birth, a man of 
strong natural mind, but uneducated; indtistrious and 
enterprizing, he endeavored by perseverance to com- 
pel the smiles of the fickle goddess, whose fiowna 
hitherto had been his only portion. Breen's family 
consisted of a wife and two children ; but the wife in- 
stead of being a helpmate, was a link in the chain of 
troublea that fettered him ; her mind was unsettled, and 
of course but little aid could be expected from her, even 
toward their children. The little domicil occupied by 
his family was fitted up as comfortably as his meana 
would permit, and although his occupation was that of 
a licensed retailer of liquors, he waa temperate even to 
abstemiousness. 

Toward this man, Don Pedro de Albo had, from 
some cause, imbibed a strong prejudice ; annoyancea of 
every kind were practised against him. Upon applica- 
tion for a renewal of his license, it waa refused, no 
reason being asaigned, and no just reason could be 
assigned; for his cafe, although principally the resort 
of sailors, was quiet and orderly, his own temperate 
habits exerting their silent influence over the usuallj 
boiaterous spirits of his guests. 

Bread waa thua literally taken from the moutlia of 
his family. Finding their aituation ao unpleaaant^ 
Breen aent liis wife and children into the country, to 
tiie houae of a relation. In vain he tried, by patienoe 
and good humor, to unbend the frowning biow of lila 
oppreaaor— every day some new vexation awaited him. 
The lion haa hia jackall, and our potentate had hia 
mjrrmidona, ready at will, to torture and lacerate the 
heart of thia almost desperate man. One morning on 
returning from his dwelling to his cafe, he found the 
door k>cked and nailed up, and upon application at the 
mayor'a office for relief he waa told to be gone! 

I waa aitting aowing with my little gkrla that smm 
morning, when a knock at the door cttatarbad me. 
Upon opening It, Robert Breen preaented himaaiC 
He waa witlmut his coat, and in a atate of grsat eicite* 
meot ; he empiirsd for my hoaband. Upon being leld 
that he waa not within, be fielded hia arma, and atood 
leaning againat itie door poat— <(I mnat aee your Ims- 
band, or I shall be driven to deaperation," aaid he. "I 
am turned out of my own houae, my licenae is refused^ 
and when I demand a hearing, I am told to be gone. 

After expressing my regret for the absence of my 
huaband, I spoke kindly to him, endeavoring to trai^ 
quilize his mind. 

He would not enter the house, but continued stand- 
ing with folded arms, repeating his tale of grievances^ 

'*I wUl seek M " said he "and ask his advice.'' 

Would to God that advice had been followed. 

Within an hour after Breen lefr my door, the report 
of a gun atartled us. The unfortunate man, had gone 
to his house, heavily loaded his gun, and deliberately 
started in search of Don Pedro ; he met him on the' 
Main street, and in the view of a dozen peraons, ahot 
mm dead on the Mpot No attempt to eacape waa 
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made. Upon being questioned by the magbtmte, he 
declared he had done right 

The excitement was terrible ; but one opinion could 
be expressed as to his guilt The fall term of the court 
coming on within a few weeks, Breen's counsel moved 
for a dumge qfvenue^ as an impartial jury could not be 
expected. ITnder a strong guard the prisoner, accom- 
panied by his counsel, was removed to the adjoining 
county of Walton. This part of the territory was so 
thinly settled, that the same house served for hotel, 
court-house, and prison. 

It so happened that the sister and daughter of Judge 

C were to meet him at this spot, on their way from 

liorth Carolina to Pensacola; as anticipations of a 
criminal trial, could not have been foreseen, no arrange- 
ments for conveying these ladies on their journey had 
been made; they were, therefore, obliged to remain 
within hearing of all the proceedings. 

The building consisted of but four rooms, all on the 
same floori one room was assigned to the ladies, the 
court room, by common consent, was given up to the 
privacy of Ms honor the judge at night ; tlie third room 
was occupied by the prisoner and his guard, his counsel 
at his request remaining with him during the night ; 
the fourth room was used as tlie general gathering 
place, the Utching being in a small detached building. 

Our pe<^le had but few cases of litigation ; tlie ob- 
■oriiiiig tc^k was poor Breen's triaL 

"Not yet on summer's death, nor on the bhth of 
trembling winter," shone the bright sun of that glori- 
ous mornings the atmosphere of that delightful climate 
was dear beyond conception, and the air so buoyant, 
ttiat new life seemed infused into all who breathed it 
The solemn business to be transacted, could scarcely 
repress the involuntary exhiliration of spirits ; but as 
the hour drew nigh, nature's charms were unheeded, 
mnd the twelve, who were to pass their verdict of Ufe, 
or death, upon their fellow- man, bethought them of 
looking into the recesses of their own heart— ** Who 
lives, that's not depraved, or depraves 7 and who art 
thou that condemnest thy brother 1 

God's presence is felt every where, but where more 
ttnquestlonably, than in the midst of the everiasting 
forest planted by his hand, ** where mortal foot hath 
ne'er or rarely been," where the red man still linger- 
ed, and where the blue vraters of the Alaqua, a fit 
wnblem of Bi$ overflowing mercy, spoke aloud to the 
ooosdenoes of all there assembled, **iudge with righte- 
oas judgnnettt." The trial proceeded, and there could 
be no hesitation about the verdict; the prisoner was 
aoeonttni^y ramanded, until the next day, when sen- 
tMoe would be ptpnounoed upon Um. 

The morrow came, but " hope, the gay to-morrow of 
Ihe mind," was forever shut out from the mind of the 
doomed. A solemn lUence prevaded the court-room 
as the prtooner vras brought in. When asked by the 
judge if he had aught to ny why sentence of death 
thould net be pronounced on him, he arose, and said : 

'< I have to thank his honor, the judge, for his im- 
partiality ; I have to thank the marshal and other of- 
ficers of the court, for their kindness to me ; but If I 
were free this moment, and circumstanced as I have 
been, I would do the deed again." 

This was the first capital case over which Judge 
C had presided ; and although formeriy a practis- 
ing lawyer, he had never heard a sentence of death ph>- 
nounced. His agitation was therefore extreme, when 
the terrible words : "You are to be hanged by the 



neck until you are dead, and m^ God have merqr 4p 
your soul," sounded from his lips ; covering his feoe, 1^ 
sobbbed audibly ; many minutes elapsed before that iisn> 
ally haughty head was again elevated. Not a dry eye was 
seen in that assembled crowd, save one— that one, was 
the clear, unblenching eye of Robert Breen ; the con- 
demed I not a muscle moved— there was no bravado^ 
however, for he was calmly, and courageously resigned 
to his fete ; through the malignity of his oppressor, 
every ray of happiness and hope had been darkened 
around him ; he now looked and Jioped for mercy, at 
the high tribunal, before which in one month he was- 
to appear. 

Long will that sad day be remembered by those pre- 
sent; the educated and intelligent, felt the nnaiwi 
power of the dread 2av, which they expounded ; the 
dmple cotmtrjFmen gathered in knots. In the shade aC 
trees, while the sons of the forest, beneath an immove- 
able exterior, acknowledged the justice of the decna 
"whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his bk)od 
be shed." 

When Breen's doom was certain, an entire renUste 
took place fax the public feehog. Deadly animoa&ty ted 
followed him tc Alaqoa, but he was received <m hi» 
return to Pensacola, almost as a martyr ; he waa a 
Roman CathoUc, and the reUgious feeling of the cmm- 
munity was rooaed in his behalf. The Catholic pclaat 
visited him every day— and here, let me pay a trihata 
to this most worthy man. No inclemeacy of waatlier^ 

no dread of disease detened Mr. G a moment ftofli 

the conscientious discharge of his duties. He had ia» 
fused ^le same spirit of charity into his coqgregfaticii;. 
if a person or femUy to whom he was called, were la 
want or suffisring, it was his custom to go to the ho«aaa 
of their neighbors, and say to themt **Thia fiamily 
needs assistance ; send them from your table whatever 
is necessary, attend to the cleanliness of their beds and 
persons, as you would have others do to yoiu" God's 
blessing rest upon this good man. 

As the time for Breen's execution, approached puMie 
sympathy became more- strongly excited ; although con- 
stantly guarded in the old Spanish house used as a pri- 
son, access to him was granted to all who desifiad. it ;. 
every delicacy of the table was furnished by the ladles^ 
until he was literally fettened for the sacrifice. The <lay 
before his execution an altar covered with black, waa 
prepared in his room ; several of the old Catholic ladiea 
knelt with him before the Image of the Saviour, in. the 
last Sacrament; the pure in heart, and the mandaDei^ 
alike oonfessiag their sins, and imploring meicy 
through the mediation of Him, who ofi^red up hia life 
a willing sacrifice for sinners. Extreme unctioa 
administered, and all present felt that the soene 
drawing to a close. 

The most perfect self-possession and gentleoeas^ipeiw 
vaded the maimer and conversation of Breen. Some 
female friends from the navy-jrard having coma to bM 
him ferewell, he took the hand of one of them, ajad 
kissing it, said, "Madam, at twelve o'clock to-monow 
I shall mount the auction table of justice^ and mm tte 
hammer falls, Robert Breen will be no more." 

The Episcopal dergjrman visited him, and reqaeeted 
leave to pray vrith him, ** I have made my peace !with 
God" said he <* but the prayers of a good man are al- 
ways acceptable, therefore I thank you." 

Upon the departure of those present, his conoarf, 
(who at his request, gave him all his leisure UiQe,> 
said to him, "I am afraid you do not fuffideat^ re* 
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idlxd ^ awfiilnesa of your rituadoB ; jova spliitf seem 
too TolKllta. Tour time in this woitd ii riiort, and it 
MioTet you to prepwre your mind fiar the morrow." 

"J die at peace with aU the worid," repUed he. " My 
dsxB iMre been absolTed ; come with me to-morrow, 
and you riiall see me die lilce a man." 

He went 00 fiff as to exact a proihise, that this 
gentleman would stand in front of the scaffold, that he 
ndgfat fix 1^ last look on him. " You haye been my 
fHend," he said, ** tlirough good, and through evil re- 
port, and may God bless you." 

The 19th of December 1834, was ushered in with a 
storm of wind and rain ; gloomy as nature appeared, 
the hearts of the inhabitants of Pensacola were shroud- 
ed in a deq>er gloom. An execution was a rare oc- 
mrrenc^ and one upon which, no eye could look un- 
moved. The windows of the street, through which 
the procession was expected to pass, were closed— 
TTomen in that Southern clime, shrink from such 
ocenea of horror, and a Southern mother, is always sur- 
Tonnded by her children ; the gazers, therefore, were 
iimltad to the sex, whose pas^ons first cause all crime, 
aad whose arrogated justice afterward punish it 

At tlM moment of leaving Ae prison, the marshal 
asked Breen if he liad any request to make. ''Let 
me look once more on the beautiful bay, and I shall 
die content," was the answer. Along the lower street, 
therefore, moved the multitude. Clothed in a shirt 
aad txouaersof qwtless white, his wrists and ancles tied 
around with green ribbon, the loved badge of his own 
£mera]d Isle, erect and bare-headed, walked the con- 
demned. The deluging rain had no eflTect on him— he 
appeared not to notice it. Arriving at the gallows, he 
mounted with a firm step, addressed a short speech to 
the throng beneath, then fixing his eyes steadily and 
calmly upon bis counsel, who, true to his promise, 
atooA directly in front of Um, the signal was given and 
juBtioe claimed its victim. 

At the proper time, the body was removed to a small 
house on the skirts of the town, prepamtory to burial ; 
hie countrymen testifying their sorrow for his untimely 
docMB, by holding a wake over his remains. While ar- 
maginf the corpse in the habiliments of the tomb, a 
dip of paper was firand pinned to his shirt, with these 
&saewiittenonit: 

"Ohl Paddy, Paddy Bdl,* 
Say to Paddy Breen farsweU.'* 
Vpoitk doeer examination apaper w» discovered next 

hie heart, addreased" To my ftiend Madam " The 

■wmenoed thus: "While my guards are 
* and the stars are fidling, I am thinking of you, 
my kind fiiead ; yoiur words of consolation to an un- 
w aie not forgotten. May God bless you." 
followed a khid of chant to the Virgin— "HaU 
Ibvjr, pmy for me, dbe." 

Thvoei^ the whole of this gloomy day, the deluging 
aia kadeotttfamed; let «s hope, that in this instanoe 
^Ua stfas bring pardoned) the old superstition was veri- 
§Bd t "Bhaaed was the dead, that the rain nined on." 

* B^ waa a c ountry au m of Breen*8, and had been kind to 
MBlahiBdlAeQltiea. 



officer, quarrelling with a Swiss, reproach- 
TTith his country's vice of fighting on either side 
r^ «< wtiBe we Frenchmen," said he, •* fight for 
"Yes, air," r^died the Swiss, "every one 
that he moet wants." 



HOITSE MONEY. 

The surprise wifli which Goldsmith's dub learns 
that the reckoning is drunk out win be firesh in the 
memory of almost all our readers. "Drunk out!" 
cried they all: "impossible:" The landlord, they 
thought, must be mistaken; or he must have cheated 
them ; or there must have been a sudden rise in the 
price of liquore : or there must be some mystery in the 
case, to account for so sudden an evanishment of aH 
the sixpences originally deposited to defray the chargea 
of their festivity. And yet the landlord was correct 
and honest, liquor was as it had been and there was no 
mystery in the matter but, simply, that people drink a 
great deal faster, when a few meet together, than they 
are apt to imagine. So It was with that wonderful 
thing, called " House money I" a thing that "mocks 
married men," if ever any thing mocked them— a thing 
of the most illusory and unascertainable character; a 
thing bottomless: an abyss. House money, in the 
general acceptation of the word, is that sum which 
men in middle ranks of life are accustomed to disburse 
weekly or monthly for the discharge of their household 
expenses during an ensuing space of time, and which 
is generally administered by the sage head and fair 
hands of the individual called the Lady of the House. 
A husband may have paid this sum for twenty or thirty 
years ; for it must be paid ; and yet the thing will be as 
great a mystery to him at the end as at the beginning. 
It goes away from his hands, like the arrow of the 
Arabian prince, which was carried on and on by genii, 
and never was found again on earth ; It passed from 
him, and he sees it no more ; on Saturday he looked, 
and it was there ; snug fh the bottom of his pocket ; but 
on Monday, when he looked agtin, the place knew it 
not ; it had vanished for ever. What is the strangest 
thing of all, he never becomes in the least degree re- 
conciled to the wonder. Instead of tamely sitting 
down, and saying to himself " Well, I fairiy give up 
the quesdon of house-money; it is a msrstery beyond 
me, and I only misspend time in thinking of it," he ie 
perpetually starting up, during the course of some half 
century of married life, with the vain enquiry, "But 
my d^, where doe» all that money gol Ton my 
honor, I don't understand how so much should be 
required to keep our small fomily. Are you satisfied 
yourself that all is quite right, that there is no buttery 
spirit secretly devouring our substance, no strange error 
in yomr reckonings, no imheard of over charges in these 
pass-books I see flying about Hke evil q^irits 1 I really 
wish you would see alter it" 

Mrs. Balderstone, who has had the same questlona 
asked of her once every mondi for the last ten, twenty, 
thirty or forty years, immediately takes fire at what she 
conceives to be an indirect charge against her house- 
keepings and opens thus : "I really wonder, Mr. Balder- 
stone, that you wfll always be thus accusing me of 
extravagance. How often hate I assured you that I 
amjustaseconon^calaslpossfolycanbe. In foot, it is 
wonderful how I can make the money go so far as I 
do ; and If it were not that I am so exceaaitdy cartful It 
would be quite impossible. You can have no idea of 
the number of things required for a house and how 
they mount up even in a weekly account There's tea 
and sugar, butcher-meat and bread— tremendous ar- 
ticles ! We consume no fewer than nine quarter loaves 
a week. [Here Mr. Balderetone raises his eye-brows 
in perfect astonishment] And then there is beer and 
porter, and wines and spirits— aU to be had, for you 
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know yon won't do without something of the kind 
•Tery night, [^ere the gentleman winoes a little.] 
And coal ; the single article of coal is dreadful" " Only 
in winter,*' inteijects Mr. Balderstone, glad to get a 
little flaw in his wife's argument. " Yes," resumes 
■Im, " but if I were not to ^ 6y in the summer, I 
never could stand the expense of this article in winter." 

" StiU," says Mr. Balderstone, doggedly, " I cannot 
see how all these articles, even allowing the great quan- 
tity we use, and their high prices should require such 
a very large sum as that which you get from me week- 
ly, under the denomination of house money." 

" But you do not think theae are all 1 I wish they 
were. It is little thingg that mount up — that you have 
no idea of at all, but which nevertheless, are as indis- 
pensable as any of the larger articles. If you only knew 
what a vast quantity of these we require, you would 
never call in question the way in which I lay out my 
money. There's soap, for instance, (if that may be 
called a little article.) We do not use less than two 
pounds every week, of even the commonest kind. And 
there's pearl ashes— I lay out a threepence every fort- 
night on that article — even although we have to give 
out most of our washing, for you know you won't let 
me haye that additional servant I have been so long 
wanting, and of course we can't get everything of that 
kind done at home. [Another dreadful wince on the 
part of the gentleman.] And there's tudt a sum every 
week for vegetables, things I don't care for, but you 
know you want them, and of course they are to be got. 
And pepper, and vinegar, and pickles, and salt— a shil- 
ling a month for salt alone. In fact, it is quite endless, 
and my hand is never out of my pocket from one week's 
end to the other. You can't think." 

" Yet still," interrupts Mr. Balderstone (for there is 
no convincing him of a truth so abstract) " big tldngs 
and little things, and all kinds of things considered, still 
I wonder how so much money should be requisite. 
For my own part, I eat very temperately ; my glass of 
punch at night is my only indulgence. You eat and 
drink still more sparingly. We keep very little compa- 
ny— only a/etr/riewfo now and then. ' Our family, too, 
is small, and children do with very plain food, poor 
things" 

** Yes, yes," strikes in Mrs. Balderstone in her turn, 
"all very true; but if you only knew how much 
these little creatures devour! They eat everlastingly, 
and a quarter loaf is nothing to them. There's little 
William; he takes five regular meals in the day, be- 
sides crust in the intervals, and, and still you would 
think he is never satisfied. The dear pets have to 
grow off it; ah, you surely would not grudge your 
darlings of their food [this, as the musicians say, con 
exprtzzunu]; and, now I think of it, what sums I have 
to pay every now and then for arUcles of clothing to 
them I To be sure we run an account for the princi- 
pal things. But, then, there is such a quantity of tri- 
fles besides, aU of which I have to buy of my money. 
Flannel shifts, stockings, tapes, thread for mending, 
and a ihoumnd UtUe things, that I never think of 
troubling you about. If I were to be strict as I ought 
to be, I would have payment for all these items besides ; 
but I am so anxious to be economical, that I have ne 
ver yet said a word about it. This, it appears is all the 
thanks I am to get Really, Mr. Balderstone, these 
suspicions enquiries of yours are very ungenerous." 

The altercation now ceases. Mrs. Baldersione's elo- 
quent explanations have not left her husband a single 



leg to stand upon; yet he la only sUent, fiom despak 
of making any thing of the discussion. He rsmaioa 
as wonderstruck as ever as to the nature and applica- 
tion of house money, and some' three months aftei^ 
wtien the recollection of the debate is a little worn oat» 
up perks the eternal subject once more, and aU tha 
same explanations are elicited from the lady, render- 
ing the darkneas only deeper, and the mystery only a 
little more profound. Mr. and Mrs. Balderstone per- 
haps lived together fiAy-five years and eight months,, 
when at length the gentleman dies at a very advanced 
age, full of all kinds of knowledge and information ; 
perhaps highly distinguished for his proficiency in sev- 
eral branches of science — ^but with regard to house mo- 
ney, quite as ignorant, and fretful, and suq)icious, as 
he was in ttie first year of his connubial condition^ 
Ouimber^s Edmburg JoumaL 



SKENANDO, THE ONEIDA CHIEF. 

AM AFPBCTIKO AKO TaVS TALV. 

The following beautifully written narrative was fbr- 

nished by a correspondent of the Southern Literary 

Messenger in 1840. The history of the Aborigines of 

our country Is full of incidents of the most thriUing- 

and touching character, and we intend to draw fronr 

those incidents hereafter somewhat largely to add to 

the interest of the pages of the Rover. 

Dear Gauton :— There are incidents connected with 

the early history of our country, treasured up in the 

memory of those who witnessed them, unsurpassed iff 

interest by the dreams of the old romancer. Englan<f 

may boast of her castles ivy-crowned and hoar, which 

have rung with deeds of Uood ; but we point in turn 

to our rivers and hills for events equal in importance, 

and far more interesdng in their final results. To this 

reflection have I been led, by the remembrance of a 

simple legend related to me, long ago, by an old man 

who was a witness and actor in its scenes. 

At the dme our narradve begins, theOneldas, m pow- 
erful tribe of the Six Nations, were scattered along the 
lake, and throughout the country in the State of New- 
York, which now beare their name. Borne on by the- 
tide of western emigration, a party of whites from the 
Old Colony settled among them, on the banks of the 
river Mohawk, and the Oriskany, one of its tributaries. 
Guided by a sense of justice as well as policy, they 
maintained towards the natives the most amlcmble re- 
lations, till after the following occurrence : 

Among the tribe, at the time of which we speak, wae 
a young chief by the name of Skenando. He was of a 
manly bearing— bold and unshrinking in danger. By- 
intercourse with the whites, his grasping mind acqui- 
red much information on scientific subjects, aitd Kke- 
Brant, he threw around him the spell of intelleet, ma* 
king his ruder brethren acknowledge hia superiority. 
Possessed of susceptible feelings under the cold mien 
of a savage, he laid the offering of his aflfectlon at the 
shrine of a beautiful and proud Indian giri. Thoagh 
Yutela— such being lier name— reciprocated at heart 
the attachment, yet, with that love <»r triumph aoooiii- 
mon to her sex, she received his advances with cold- 
ness and even soom. Bitterly, deeply, as he lelt the 
sting festering In his bosom, he detennined to call bade 
his wandering sympathies, and conceal every tr&oa oi- 
affection for her. Thereafter, there was as appaaiance 
of proud hummty about him; bis step bad the boid». 
quick tread ofan unquiet spirit, and be wandefvd fro- 
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qneadf p as if for vefuge, among the allcnt hiding-ptaioes 
of Nature. There was something fearful in the quiet 
hsnghthiess of his lip ; it seemed like power not lightly 
nvsad, hat too implacable to i4sep again. 

Among tUs tribe was stationed a missionary by the 
■tme of Kiifcland, sent out by tlie parent church in 
New^Bnglaiid. Conforming in some measure to their 
CT S t o ms and habits, lie liad won tlidr attachment, and 
hupait e d to their dark minds the leading truths of the 
9Me. He had grown gray in thetr senrice, and was 
looked upon with respect and rererence. About a mile 
ftom the shore of the Orlskany, and near a wild and 
beaatifiil ravine, wss an Indian yillsge which had been 
planted by his exertions. On a gentle slope, where the 
laTioe expanded into a valley, he was wont to collect 
Us tawoy group under a wide-spreading tree, and teach 
them 6wn the inspired page. Through the ravine, a 
sorall stream danced and laughed, like "children just 
lee loose from school," and on either side, high, precip- 
itaos nx^s, surmounted by over-hanging vines, rose to 
die lieight of sixty or eighty feet. From the base of 
the hlfihest, a clear spring welled up, imparting a deli- 
dons coolness to the surrounding air. By its side, Ske- 
nando and his now estranged Yutela had sat often, and 
hero It was that, in the sweet Spring-time, he told her 
the secret of his throbbing hesrt 

In tlM course of a few years, when Summer was lay- 
ing its honors at ttie feet of yellow Autumn, he sought 
and won the hand of another. 

The evening of their nuptials had arrived. The wind 
blew loudly. Tlie clouds flew across the moon. The 
stare seemed Uke torches, now nearly extinguished, and 
again reUghted. A multitude of dusky figures wero 
gathered together. Tlie white-haired missionsry rose 
vp to perform the marriage ceremony. As Skenando 
uttered his vow of unchanging fidelity, a female form 
mshed between bim and the divine ; and plunging a 
Imlfe into his side, bounded through the crowd and dis- 
appeared ! So astonished and awe-struck were the 
throng, thsc none followed her. In a few moments, 
however, the forest was filled with pureuers. 

At last, they found her standing on the highest rock 
which hung over ^ ravine. Her eyes glared with the 
fixe of a maniac. Her long black hair streamed In the 
idg$u-wind ; and above her head, shone by the moon- 
Bght, tier knife, covered with blood, pointed to her own 
bosom. As her purauers approached, she advanced 
step by step to the extreme edge of the precipice ; and 
tboB, bending over its brink, as if to explore the yawn- 
ing ^vl^ she burst forth in a laughing song, which 
rang: tlirough the ravine, dallying long with the echoes, 
tin it died in the far-ofiTsolitude of the woods. S udden- 
)y, ali€ brandished her weapon wildly in the air— look- 
ed op with a atrange smile to the sky — buried the knife 
in her breast, and with a suppressed shriek, lesped from 
the Tock ! A deadened sound traveled up to their eara 
mm riie reacts the bottom of the ravine. They found 
Tutela*s blood mingling with the water of the spring, 
wliero she had often drank— her pulse wss still in 



• • « • • Skenando was not fatally wounded. 
Be reeovered slowly ; but, considering the event a dl- 
jsec warning from Heaven, he never lived with her 
ivho wma about to become his bride. Soon after, he 
bsrsnir a convert to Christianity, and spent the re- 
iMfnirtg aegment of his life in melancholy memory of 
thepaar Tntela was buried in the ravine. Asatestimo- 
a^of kla imdying mSectkm, he placed a small stone 



with her name thereon inscribed, at the head of her 
grave, and, to conquer his Inward grief; left his people 
—and dwelt, a voluntary exile, on the border of that 
lake which now bears the name of his tribe. In after 
years, when silver hairs covered his head, and his eyes 
grew dim, he csme back to her grave— pulled up tha 
sacrilegious weeds from the mound, and dug out the 
moss that grew in the few lettera on her tomb-stone. 

One morning, long yesra after, he was found dead by 
her grave, sitting in an erect posture; his arms folded 
on his broad chest ; and his eyes, glassy in death, turn- 
ed up to the blue heavens, as if they had witnessed the* 
meeting of his departed spirit with that of Yutela. 

He closed his life at the advanced age of one hun- 
dred yeare ; and was buried according to his desire, by 
the skie of his missionsry and fiiend, that he ** might go* 
up vdth him,'' as he said, " at the Great Resurrection.'^' 
Near the time of his death, he thus closed a q)eech to- 
the people of his tribe : 

" I am an aged hemlock : the winds of sn hundred, 
wintera have whistled through my brsnches: I snr 
dead at the top. The generation to which I belonged, 
have run away and left me— why I live, the Qresx Good 
Spirit only knows." 

• •••••• 

On a broken grave atonc^ which stands by the side 
of that erected over the ashes of Mr. Kirklsnd, In thr 
College Cemetry at Clinton, New York, is the follow- 
log inscription : 

" SKENANDO." 

We have often sat, Galiton, by the spring in that 
ravine, without being aware of the scenes which had 
occurred. But now, let it be a holy spot ; for it haa 
witnessed the fluctuations of human passion — the ri- 
sing and setting of human hopes. The little stream 
rings joyously as ever— the grass grows freshly on its 
borders — ^but the tomb-stone is gone — the mound 
is sunken— the fountain bubbles up, silently at thebaae 
of the rock, among brambles. How every thing in Na- 
ture teaches forgetfulness — ^forgetfulness I 

No more at present— save only, I am 

Thine decidedly, 

Rage Bank, Va,, Juty, 1840. A. D. G. 

SUPPLEMENT TOTHE FOREGOING. 
Another Correspondent of the the Literary Messenger 
in a subsequent number gave the following addition- 
al particulars of the history of Skenando : 

Philadelphia, Oct, 17, 1840. 
Mr. T. W. Wnrra. 
Dear Sir: — In the "Intercepted Correspondence, 
No. II," published in your last namber, you have given 
us a pretty tale of " i^eenando** — a well known Indian 
Chief^ of the Oneida tribe. I can add something to his 
history 

In the Summer of 1798, 1 was appointed a Commis- 
sioner on the part of the United States, to attend a trea- 
ty to be made between the state of New York and the 
Oneida Indians at their village. I spent a week there 
on this business ; Skfnando then lived there, and was 
said to be about ninety yeara old— of course I visited 
him. His house was far in advance of the others In 
the village, in comfort and convenience ; It was a smalt 
but neat frsme buildings supplied with the ordinary ar- 
dclea for house-keeping in a plain style, such as chairsi 
tables and cooking utensils ; I was particularly struck 
with the cleanliness that was found in his humble dwell- 
ing. But tha object which attracted most attentioii. 
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-was his betadfiil wife, a young IndUn, or m I was toM, 
m half-breed, her father haTing been a white maiL l^he 
was about nineteen years of age ; in the symmetry of her 
^person, the regularity of her fixtures, the bright and 
modest expression of her eyes and countenance, she 
was truly a beautlAiI creature. The oidman wasano- 
-Me specimen of his race ; he was tall and muacular, ad- 
mirably formed for activity and strength, and, even at 
that great age, erect in his carriage. His manners were 
^courteous but grave. He died some years after, but 
whether in the manner described by your correspondent 
-or not, I have no information. 

Very truly yours, J. H. 

GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN. 

This gentleman, bore a conspldous part In the 
American revolution. 

He was the son of Scotch parents, who resided at 
Berwick, in Biaine, and in eariy life was the architect 
of his own fortune. Desirous of procuring an educa- 
tion, he went to Portsmouth, and offeredhis services to 
a Mr. Livermore, a counsellor at law, who resided near 
4he spot where the church is now located. He offered 
to ta^e care of Mr. L*s horse, split his wood, dbc, if 
Mr. L. would board him, and give him privilege of 
reading his books. The bargain was concluded ; John 
' was faithful to his trust, and was enabled to spend 
much time in his employer's library. 

t>ne evening, however, Mr. Livermore returned from 
an excursion, and John was not at hand to take care 
of the horse. It was found on inquiry of a domestic 
that a client had called for Mr. L. to manage a case to 
be brought before a justice that evening, and as his 
master was absent, John had offered his services, and 
had actually gone off with the man. 

Mr. L.'s curiosity was excited— and after taking care 
of his horse, he slipped into court without being per- 
ceived by John. The case was managed with such 
Ingenuity and abiUty, and so much native talent was 
diq>layed, that after his return home, Mr. L. address- 
ed him "John, my kitchen is no place for you— fol- 
low your studlss, give them your undivided attenUon, 
and you shA havs what assistance you need from me 
until you are in a condition to repay it." The result 
is weU known— that he became eminent at the bar; 
and at the call of his country, he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice in leaving his profession to enter the 
army. Here he shone as a star of the first magnitude, 
and wUl have his name handed down to posterity as 
the companion and confidential friend of the fether of 
his country. After the dose of the war, he was presi- 
dent of New Hampshire three years, and afterward 
district judge. 

James Sullivan, brother of John, who was afterward 
€k>vemor of Massachusetts, was in his minorship, en- 
gaged in boating on the Piscataqua. He was enga- 
ged in this business when both of his legs were broken, 
the marks of which he afterward bore. 

What noble examples are here givsn to stimulate 
young men In the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
improvement of their natural talents. 



«*THE LADIES' TEA PARTY." 



We should practice temperance, If it were for nothing 
^Ise but the very pleasure of it: it is the glory of a man 
that hath abundance, to live as reason, not as appeUte 
^ttrects. 



Tax tea par^— we have been to it onrseivBi^ na^ar, 
and therefore qieak advisedly— and we do lay, without 
fy$i of contradictioii, that the andent wise man wm 
mistaken whon lie said there was nothing otw uadc 
the sun. Not that we are going to affirm predst^f 
that a tea party is a new thing. "The thing wa 
daim,*' as the law and letters of patent have it, is tU% 
the oppHcolionofa known princ^e to new pmpoees. 
And is not that precisely the point on which tlM fame 
of the immortal Fulton rests 1 Steam power was 
known before Fulton, but the successful applicatioa of 
it to propd vessels belongs undoubtedly to him. 

So the steam power of the teakettle has been known 
we are free to admit for a long time, but that the appli- 
cation of it, which we are about to record, is a new 
thing, we solemnly believe and affirm. " Ladies tea 
parties" to take theplaceof "Ladies' Fairs," for the 
purpose of raising funds for the benefit of churdies 
and other praise-worthy objects. That is the principle ; 
and it is no chimerical scheme. It is contended by 
some, that dectro-magnetism will take the place of 
steam power for propelling vessels ; but no satisfocto- 
ry proof has been given that the project is feasible. 
Not so with the new application of the tea party. That 
has been proved, tested, and found sucoeesful. 

The invention or discovery, whichever it may most 
property be called, we believe came fW>m Yankee land, 
where neariy all the cute inventions come from, hav- 
ing originated recently somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Boston, which we took occasion a few weeks since 
to describe as the head quarters of Yankedsm. 

The first, and we believe the only experiment of the 
new discovery in this neighbortiood or this part of the 
country, came off on the evening of the 4th of Oct. 
present, in the good city of Brooklyn. Brookl3m Is 
half Yankee, and therefore it Is not strange that she 
should be first in the Isnd of the Knickerbockers to 
adopt a Yankee invention. Our own personal connec- 
tion vrith this affidr vras on this vrise, and our own tes- 
timony in the case runneth as follows. 

While seated quietly in the snug little office of the 
Rover, 162 Nassau street, cudgelling our brains to find 
something of interest for our readers, and cudgelling 
them still harder to devise means to pay sundry bills 
in the drawer, two foir ladies came in and presented 
us with a tickat, earnestly requesting us to attend m 
tea party that evening. Such an invitation, and firom 
ladies too, vras not to be refiised. We took the ticket. 
It read, "The Ladies' Tea Party; at the Brooklyn 
Lyceum. Tea firom six o'clock, &c" 

We went ; and there we found not merely one haH, 
but three, literally filled, thronged, crowded to over- 
flowing. Ten or twdve hundred people were there 
"taking tea." The halls were beautifttlly decormted 
with flags, evergreens, flowers, &c., a band of music 
was in attendance, and the whole scene was brilUajit 
and exdting. Tea and coffee, and every variety of re- 
freshment that heart could virlsh, were fumidied in 
abundance, and the appearance of a hundred beaatiAiI 
" lady pourers*' gave an uncommon xest to the femat. 
We understand the proceeds on the occasion gave 
some twelve to fifteen hundred dollars toward fitting 
out a new church in Brooklyn. 

We are strongly tempted to get up a ladya' tea party 
to relieve us fipom some of our own difficulties. 
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EPFIE DEANa 

BT 8KBA SMITH. 
[WITB AN BROKAmiO.] 

*'Bhe WM cwrrently entitled the Lni^ofSt Leonardos, a 
vame which the deserved as much bj her goilelees parity of 
ihoof^ apeedi, and accfcm, as by her uneommon loveHnen 
-ot ftee and penoa.*' Hcaet op Mid-Lothuji. 

In the Tale of St I<eoDard*8 a tweet floweret grew ; 
Its drink in the mora was the pare mountain dew ; 
It gladden'd the day f and at night sank to rest 
In its beaotifal deep on the dark valley 'shieasL 

Its delicate cap wore a coating of greoi ; 
No spot on its soft cheek of bean ty was seen ; 
And all the day long it did nothing else there, 
But breathe itt tweet odon abroad on the air. 

"Tn ^e rale of St Leonardos a rile serpent crept, 
And he gased on' the beaatilhl flower where it slept. 
And he watch'd its Adr leaTes spreaittng ont to the day, 
Andrcaolved, Uke a demon, to make it his prey. 

Widi death in his heart, and deceit fai his eye. 
To fte harmless and fearless the seipent drew nigh, 
And the vale of St Leonard's thraogh all its groven sigh'd. 
As he breath'4 on that flower, and it withered, and died. 

O, fair Eflle Deans, thy sad tale has been told ; 
■On thy grare fkll the tears of the young and the old ; 
And wert thop^aUli here, it would soothe thee to see 
Zhe hearts that hav^ sorrow'd Ibr Jennie and thee. 

'O, fidr Eflle Deans^ fbr vrooroent I^ trace, 
9y the aid t>f the artist, the lines of thy (bee. 
And behold thee, aa when in thy yoath*8 early prime 
Thy soul was nnwonndcd by sorrow or <^riine. 

How blithe and how happy, at day*s early dawn, 
Vnth. the pail on thy head, to thy task thoa hast gone, 
And the clear morning star,'that Is still in the sky, 
la nemr more' bright thoif the I%ht<o.f thine .^e. 

Oh, fhre the weH, EiBe ; I'll sdU think of thee. 
As the yoang, and the hopeAiI, the Joyous and ftee. 
When the graces of fimn to the IMtures impart 
Th« sweethMa that livei wflh an innocaht heart. 



LIFE ALONG SHORE. 

BT WILLIAM B. BUBTON. 

The acdon of the sea upon vaiious parts of the Eng- 
lish coast has long attracted notice of philosophers, 
who have hitherto been unable to account satisfac- 
torily for the contrary results produced by the same tides, 
within a distance of a few miles. On the eastern shore, 
A>r instance, the ocean has made frightful inroads for 
a long series of years ; Dunwich was once called " the 
gplendid dty," and boasted an archiepiscopacy — no- 
thing now remains of its grandeur but the dilapidated 
walls of one of the religious houses ; and this solitary 
rain owes its presenration to its cUff-built locality— the 
inyadlng waters have long since covered the site of the 
whole city. At Cromer, a market town some short 
4ttstaQce from Dunwich, the fishermen now cast their 
anchors among the dwellings of their fiuhers, and the 
lemnants of brick walls may distinctly be seen at neap 
tides. Between these two instances of the sea's en- 
croachment, many acres of saody beach which formeriy 

•endtired the beatings of the snrf, have been lefl liigh 

^•Bd dry by the retiilag of tlie aea. 
jybng the whole extent of tiiia portion of Hie eoMt, 
yoL?lL-No. 6. 
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the navigation is rendered difficult and dangerous by 
innumerable shoals and banks, the debris of the ftiabia 
beach, deposited by the opposite action of the tides and 
currents of the German Ocean and the Biiilsh ChanoeL 
These banks or shoals are positive quicksMlds, 
which a vessel, once aground, Is almost ceMn , 
suflTer a speedy and a total wreck. The liglit 
particles give rapid way to the action of the 'wa 
the keel, which at fint scarcely grazes the treacheroi^ 
surface, quickly sinks deeper, while the hnU of the 
vessel serves as a barrier or dam to the wasbed-tqi 
sands which clog around the doomed craft, and en- 
sure Its destruction. The returning tide seldom has 
power sufficient to float a vessel left for a few houre to 
the insidious action of a sand bank off the dToHblk or 
Suffolk coasts. In calm weather, the action of hdf-«- ^ 
dbzeii tides is sufficient to engulph the hull of a good 
sized ship, while the chance of a hieavy swell from the 
North Sea, or the recurreiice of one of the gusty squaUs 
peculiar to that coast, dooms the grounded vessel to 
instant destruction. 

These enohnous beds of sand, many of which are 
dry at low water foi^ extent of several miles, screen 
the a4ittcent sh<»«8 uom the furioi&s beating of tito 
storm- tossed 4Beasi the securest anchorage is to be 
foimd in the roadsteads or channels between the sand 
hanks and the beach. Yannouth roads are supposed 
.to present the safest and most capacious shelter for 
shipping in the world, but the coast is equally eminent 
for its dangerous navigation ; It is the frequent soene 
of frightful disaster and the loss of property and Hfo. 

A knowledge of the various ^a<s,'as the pilots term 
the deep-water passages running among the shifriiig 
banks, is only to be obtained by constant obaervatioa 
and practice. Many a tall and goodly ship has been 
lost by the venturous .daring- of the homdward-bound 
mariner, who, assailed ^ the tempests of the northern 
seas, runs for the shelter of the Yarmouth or Lowet- 
tofft roads, and presuming upon a. palrttal knowledge of 
the navigation, incurs the daagera he is flying to avoid* 
The pilots bred in the neighborhood, are distin^uiriied 
by their excellence in navigation and disregard of 
dai^ger when called on to display their knowledge of 
the difficulties of the coast But their united energies 
and skill are unavailing when .a vessel gets faidy 
agrouiid iipon any of the sand baid^ih ^a heavy sea, 
or gale of wind. . . *. 

The whole of this portion, of the. coast, from the 
mouth of the river Orwell io the Wash, is studded with 
villages and small towns, the inliabitants of- which are 
principally pilots and fishermen, in consequence of tiM 
establishment of the coast bioekade liaving interfered 
with the more favorite practice of smuggling. Daring 
the heat of the summer, a few of the provUidal gentry 
flock to various parts of the coast for the eiyoyraent of 
sea bathing— although the beachmen coimt more upon 
the annual migration of the herrings than the tmcertain 
visitations of the gudgeons of foshion. But the height 
of their hopes Is a stormy equinox, or a severe and 
protracted gale— for they consider themselves under 
the immediate protection of Providence wliea the 
neighorbing shore is strewed with wrecks. 

A short residence in the borough of Great Yarmouth 
afibrded me an opportunity of witnesaing more tfaui 
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one wreck upon the neighboring sands, and of gleaning 
•ome curious particulars of " life along shore," which 
I here present to my readers— assuring them that no- 
thing is advanced in my relation beyond a mere recital 
of positive Aiets. 

One Sunday, in the month of March, the wind, which 
liad been blowing pretty strong from the north-west 
during the day, toward night increased in violence, roar- 
ing in fitful gusts, driving a dark rack of clouds across a 
'»tar-lit sky with inconceivable rapidity. At the close 
of evening service, as the church-goers were hastening 
..jthrough the streets, the sound of a cannon, fired at 
short but regular intervals as a signal of distress, came 
ifom seaward, and attracted general attention. In 
company with three or four of the citizens, I ran to- 
ward the Denes, a sandy tract lying between the dty and 
set. A few large drops of rain fell ^m a passing cloud, 
'■ft we hurried on ; aiid the roar of the ground swell 
broke upon our ears with unusual /brce, as soon as we 
^ >l»r«i the limits of the town. 

A Inge fire had been lighted on the beach, under the 
Ida of an upturned jolly boat, as a beacon of hope to 
file crqpfv of the vessel in distress s it served us as a 
guide tb the muster place upon the beach. In a few 
minutes, we were standing in the midst of a crowd of 
pilots, preventive men, beaehmen, and other 'long 
•faore Iblk. The crew of one M the finest yawls on 
tie station were busily eiiiployea fai hauling their boat 
Hurongh the heavy sand of the beach to the water's 
edge. A flash of fire burst from the gloom of the sea, 
Imt the report of the gun was lost in the roar of the 
Waff which broke In tumbling masses on the level 
Miore, and told of the powerAil violence of the waves. 

" What is she, Pete T enquired an old ship-master, 
who had accompanied me across the Denes. 

"Hard to say," replied the questioned man,vdio, 
with a ship's, glass had been reconnoitering the vessel In 
oistrass. 

"Is it the Bremen craft— the barque that was work- 
ing to wind'ard this artemoon 1 She may have put 
back, fearing a sneezer, and in trying to run into the 
Toads, have struck the tail of the Scrobyl" 

"Hard to say," again responded Pete, who, sitting 
on the bow of the capsized jolly boat, kept his glass 
pointed seaward, waiting for the flash of the next gun. 

" There was a Scotch smack coming round the pint 
It nightfall," advanced a pilot's apprentice. 

" Sfufa square rigged," said Peter, poking his glass 
at the stranded craft. 

" I see two 'mophrerdite brigs and a taupsel schooner 
a working up outside, jest as I leA my craft at sun- 
down, afore this here squall was brewed," said the 
captain of a small coaster lying at anchor ofl'the jetty. 

"Mayhap it's a collier in ballast T' suggested the 
alkip-master. 

"Hard to say," responded Pete. 

" It doesn't matter the vally of a stale chaw of back- 
er what she is, bo !" exclaimed a huge ferocious look- 
ing wredter, advancing toward the fire, and pitching 
down an armfnl of fuel collected from the neighboring 
huts. "It doesn't matter what she »«— in an hour 
■he'll be bursted up, and lie In bits all along the shore. 
Her timbers can't hold agin this heavy sea, she's hard 
and fast on the Soroby ; the tide is now half-ebb. 
nothing but a merrykill can save her from going to 
pieces afore the flood, 

"I kaow*d Qod wam't agoing to let us starve I" said 
an nndenized anatomy of a man in a laige ligiry cap, 



which, coming down over Ids face, joined an enor- 
mously big pair of gny whiskere, and looked very much 
like an exceedingly bushy head of fox-colored hair. 
His small (kce seemed all eyes and mouth ; a short 
black pipe projected from between his lips, and the 
reflected light of the burning tobacco illumined bis thin 
and yellow face. He was clad in a pea-jacket of many 
patches ; his nether extremities were cased in a pair of 
leather breeches, which once formed part of the livery 
of a fashionable footman, and reverted to their present 
possessor as part of the proceeds of a forgotten wreck. 
The garment, originally intended to reach the knees of 
the wearer, extended half way down the skewer-Uke 
legs of the present owner, who rejoiced in the sou- 
briquet of Skinny Jemmy, and was ooafessediy the 
most active wrecker on the coast 

"I know*d God wam't agoing to let us starve, Tom," 
said he, kicking an nnconsumed piece of drift wood 
into the middle of the fire, which flared up with renew- 
ed energy. " When you was all a croaking cause the 
fishery fidled— and it always will fail while them nooa- 
tion steam boats is sufiered to fiighten the herrings off* 
our coast right on to the Dutchman's shore— and the 
foul weather kept the vrisitera from coming to get 
picked in the dog-days— and things was hard — and 
grub got short— you fell a grumbling and blaspheming^ 
all on you, in a d— d ungrateful manneri and talked 
about seeing your fiuniliee starve afore your eyes ! I 
put may trust in Providence — and now who's right 1 
here's March hardly begun, and liere's a bloody good- 
wreck to begin with. The Lord never deserts them 
what puts their trust in him. I've been a wrecker, 
now, bo, man and boy, for better part of fifty year, and 
am perfectly satisfied of the truth of tliat 'ere bleaaed. 
text of scripture, "The last fish on the griddle brings 
the firet wreck on the beach.' " 

During the extraordinary recital of Skinny Jemmjr's 
experience, the flash of the gun from the wreck had 
been twice repeated, and the' crew of the yawl stood 
watching for a lull or pause in the violence of the surf,, 
to launch their boat, and proceed to the rescue of jeop- 
ardized seaman. From twelve to fifteen of the finest- 
specimens of humanity stood around and in the boat,, 
awaiting the signal. A cheerful halloo was heard ; a 
young sailor tripped lightly across the beach, and jerk- 
ing one of the crew from his post, took his place, and^ 
excused his rudeness by observing : 

"No, no, Jack, brother or no brother, it's my turn 
now. You've been out in my place three times al- 
ready, because I've just got spliced. Fair's fair, old- 
fellow, but double duty is too much for any one. Ill' 
go this time, any how." 

A deep and heavy wave broke over the bows of the 
boat, and extended high upon the beach ; a short lul^ 
followed this extra violence — the word " go" was utter- 
ed—the beaehmen strained their tod-strung sinews, 
and the huge craft floated upon the yesty waters. 
Springing rapidly Into the boat, each man seized his 
oar; a few rapid strokes carried them from the beach,, 
and we were absolutely rejoicing that they were safely 
through the dangera of the sor^ when a huge breaker 
raised the bows of the yawl into a perpendicular at* 
titnde, and the height of the succeeding wave turned 
the boat completely over lengthwise. Three of the 
crew were unable to reach shore, although the distance 
was but a few yards. Among the lost hands was the 
young man who had insisted upon relieving his brother 
from an extra spell of duty in his place. His body was 
found, abortly afterwaid, frightfully disfigured, (by the 
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boftf &lliiig OB liim io its descent,) and carried to tbe 
reaidenca of hia newly-made bride. 

The rescued portion of the boat's crew congregated 
vonnd the fire, after having hauled their capaized yawl 
beyond the roach of the waves. Not a syllable was 
said, but many an anxious look was sUently exchanged 
in fitful gleams of the fire light ; and as each inquiring 
gaie rested on the well-known lineaments of a comrade, 
the hand of gratolation was extended, and the severity 
of the pressure told of the joy at the salvation of a com- 
panion and a friend. The sea, as if satiafied with iu 
piey, seemed suddenly to have quieted its violence; 
the wind, too, changed its roaring into a steady but 
comparatively noiseless blow ; and the next discharge 
of the signal gun from the periled vessel came with 
wiexpeoted force upon the ears of tlie group of beaoh- 
man who were surroonding the fire. The sound went 
to their hearts ; without exdianging a word, the men 
who had just escaped a violent death, hastened up the 
beach, and congregated round a yawl of atill larger 
diilMiiiiotts than the former, hauled it down into the 
sai^ and, watching the fit opportunity, again quitted 
the abore upon their dangerous employ, amid the hearty 
cbsera of the by-standers, who gave forth their im- 
pulsive roarings with an energy that over-crowed the 
violence of the gale. My friend, the ship-master, the 
laoonic Pete, and the young sailor's brother supplied 
tbe placea of tlis drowned men. 

«< Weil," said Skinny Jemmy, aa he nibbed his skele- 
ton paws together in the warmth of tlie flickering 
flame, " habit is stronger than mustard— but if I had 
ieeo my brother drownded, though I've never had one, 
BdS I couldn't have gone out to be upset In the next 
boat, on snch a night as this here, as ttiat 're Jack 
Browne has done, with Dick gone home dead to lUs 
duee-day-old-wifiB. That* s the fourth Browne as I've 
seen drownded out 'o that there family. There was 
Jem Browne as was dragged overboard in the herring 
net, and Tom Browne as was squashed between the 
Dutch brig's side and Gbrleston j^er, and Bill Browne 
as was knocked overboard on a party of pleasure by 
the jibbing of the boom o' the Lady 'o the Lake, and 
now here's Dick Browne spiffilicated out o' the Paul 
Pry, Four brothers drowned out of five aint so bad 
as times go ; and if Jack Browne gets any more o' the 
femily luck out o' the Wheel qf Fortune as he's now 
gone out in, there's a end to the Brownes." 

The jrawl slowly but steadily progressed out to sea. 
Hie email lantern with which the adventurous boat- 
men had provided themselves, glistened in the stem of 
the boat, and danced merrily over the waves, soine- 
times buried in the trough of the sea, and again reared 
on high, as the boat sunk or rose to the action of the 
waves. Again, the awful sound of the minute gun 
came dismally scross the sea. 

''Aye, aye; boom, boom," said Skinny Jemmy. 
'* You'd beat save your trouble, and not shake your 
ship to pieces. She'll part timbers soon enough, I 
warrant. Wonder what she's laded withi I say, 
Daddy Lippins, hadn't you not beat look arter the body 
o* your boy Sam 7 I seed tiim jump aboard the Paul 
Pry jest afbfe she got turned over, and I aint seen him 
tinee. Take a slick o' lighted wood, old fellow, and 
walk down to the beacli. We picked up Dick Browne 
jest away ofi* here. Your old woman 'ud like her boy 
popped into the airth, instead of leaving him to the cod» 
and lobstera." 

The old man thus addressed had just emerged from 
te iQiro«sding ^oom ; and bslisving tiiat Sliinny 



Jemmy was endeavoring to run a joke upon him, he 
raised his small grey eyes from the attraction of the 
fire's glare, and puckered his withered lips into a smile. 
But the seriousness of the surrounding faces told the 
truth of the wrecker's statement; the old man cast a 
glance upon his friends, and knew that he was ctiild- 
less. The big tear drove the smile from his face as ha 
mechanically obeyed Jemmy's suggestion, and picked 
a flaming brand from the fire, to aid his search along 
the beach. The captain of the coaster swore a com- 
misserating oath, and snatching another lighted stick, 
joined the father in his quesL The wind soon put out 
the flames of the torches, but the men continued their 
wanderings by the water's edge. 

An ominous silence hovered over the fira-circling 
group. A whisper passed round that the bow-Ught of 
the yawl was no more visible, and the ferocious-looking 
wrecker grinned with delight as he noticed the cessa- 
tion of the sound of the guns. 

' There's room for another dozen o* beachmen," said 
Skinny Jemmy ; we've seen the last o' that boat load. 
I know'd that Browne's family luck would drown the 
whole biling on *em." 

" And the barkey's gone to pieces, or she wouldn't 
have give up squlbbing— if it was only to let the shore 
boats know where to find her. I say, Skinny, I'll bet 
you a bottle o* ruoAhat we've more bodies than bales 
o' goods." 

The wrecker was interrupted in the delivery of his 
opinion by the sudden appearance of old Lippins, who 
rushed amongst the group, with his long gray hair 
sporting in the fierce night winds, and his eyes almost 
starting from his head. His violent gestures sttracted 
the general attention ; he essayed to speak, but an in- 
distinct muttering came forth which was lost in the 
roarings of the wind and sea. He pointed toward the 
serf, and seemed to implore our interference; we rush- 
ed to the spot, and discovered his companion, the mas- 
ter of the coasting vessel, hallooing and gesticulating 
to sn object scarcely visible in the white sheet of foam. 
A huge wave dashed a body upon the sandy beach; the 
succeeding breaker burst over it with tremendous vio- 
lence, and the force of the ebb whirled it back into the 
depths of the sea. Again, after a few minutes' pause* 
the dark object was thrown upon the shore — quick as 
speech could phrase the idea, the beechmen joined their 
hiands, and encouraged by the old men's cheers, they 
formed a line, headed by Skinny Jemmy, who snatch- 
ed the body from the water ere the returning wave had 
power to engulf its prey. 

" Damn my old shoes," said the wrecker, as he cast 
a half-drowned Newfoundland dog upon the ground, 
amidst the boisterous laughter of the crowd, " there 
aint no encouragement to do a wirtuous action no how. 
'Specting to save a feller creter's life, I've been swin- 
dled by a jiggered bow wow I" 

" Well, Jemmy, bo," said the ferocious-looking fel- 
low, " he is well worth the wetting. If the wind am't out 
of him, he can fetch you many a good prize from the 
deep water when there's no boat within hail. A beast 
as could swim from the Scroby sitch a night as this,, 
could paddle over to Holland on a calm day without a- 
fair wind." 
The dog, which had been panting upon the sand, now^ 

'•ose and crawled towards the fire. It was observed! 

hat a rope, fastened to the animal's neck, trailed along 

he ground and tended seaward, hiding its continuance 
in the watery depths. Jemmv eagerly pulled the line 
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arilora, «xpeeiingi doubtless, to find a piiie at its ex- 
Itemity ; bat after hauling sereral fetboms of rope from 
the muff a jagged end appeared. The dog had doabt- 
less been forced overboard from the stranded ship, with 
a rope fastened to his neck, in hope of establishing a 
Communication with the shore ; but the violence of the 
sna had riven the strands, and the poor animal, with 
eotoeeding difficulty, succeeded in making the land. 

A low rumbling noise upon the sand attracted our at- 
tention ; a horse and cart, containing captain Manby*s 
qf>paratu8 for the relief of wrecked vessels, arrived upon 
the beach, but the distance of the wreck from the shore 
prevented the operation of the gallant captain's scheme 
— the efficacy of which, in fitting positions, has been 
found of the first importance. A coil of thin rope Is 
spread upon the beach, attached to a hawser of consid- 
erable length and strength ; the other end of the rope 
is fastened to a cannon ball, which Is fired from a mor- 
tar, with sufficient force and elevation to pass over the 
ship in distress. The hands aboard iro then enabled 
to haul in the hawser, and form a medium with the 
famd. Many a good ship has been saved from destruc- 
tion, and many a valuable life has been preserved by 
tliis simple remedy. 

A shout arose from the watchers at the extremest 
edge of the tumbling surf— a boat 4^hed past, beyond 
the influence of the breakers ; its white sides glistened 
in the fire light, and a fidnt cheer from its crew was_ 
borne on the wings of the blast. Captain Manby, who 
had accompanied his apparatus to the beach, told us 
that the craft was his life boat, which had been lying in 
the harbor's mouth for the purpose of repairing. Upon 
hearing the first signal of distress, he had issued his 
orders to the crew, and the noble hearted old fellow lift- 
ed his beaver and cheered them as they passed on their 
dangerous errand of humanity. 

The violence of the gale and the roaring of the sea 
had now most sensibly abated. Several women, the 
wives and relatives of the wreckers, joined the group 
by the fire, and spoke in merry tones, of the expected 
profits of the wreck. 

The dog next attracted the beechman's notice. He 
rose fh>m his coudiani attitude by the fire, and bending 
his gate toward the sea, uttered a low and melancho- 
ly whine, which gradually increased In force till it be- 
came a confirmed howl of the most dismal tone. Ca< 
joleries, threats, and blows were vainly tried to stop his 
hideous noise; suddenly bounding from his resting 
place, he made toward the boiling surf, and dashing 
rapidly into the waves, was seen struggling with a hu- 
man form. A lull of longer duration than usual enabled 
him to drag his burden within our reach, but he refus- 
ed to quit his hold till the body was deposited upon the 
Sand by the fire side. 

The rescued form was that of a young man, of elegant 
exterior ; flowing curls of raven-black hair, a small 
moustache, and 4]ie deep olive complexion told of his 
foreign birth. The dog licked his hands and face with 
eager fondness, the women chafed his palms, and Jem- 
my poured moonshine spirit down his throat— but the 
destroyer had fastened his gripe around his victim— the 
jeyes rolled, and the breast heaved— the death rattle 
sounded in the throat, like the gurgling cry of a drown- 
ing man— and the dropping of the jaw and glazing of 
Ihe eye too surely told the presence of the frigid king. 
The women, convinced of the futility of their exer- 
^ons, quitted the senseless corse ; but the dog, uncon- 
tiOlmii «f |;is losiy nestled closer to the form ofliis mas- 1 



ter, and vraiehed the aetSons ef ibit wrsekm with m 
keen and suspicious eye. A gold chain c ros se d the 
breast of the drowned man ; a breast-pin gtisteoed in 
the fire Hgfat, and rings of value ornamented the fingen 
of either hand. Such prises were not likely to be on* 
noticed by Skinny Jemmy ; with much cunning, there- 
fore, he endeavored to ooncyiate the dog; and watob- 
ing his opportunity, he lifted up the head of the reennii* 
bent corse, and endeavored to diaw off the golden ciiahi. 
But his greediness cost him dearly ; the fUthful dog 
flew at him with a savage fury which it was impossi- 
ble to resist The wrecker was tumbled over in the 
sand, and forced amongst the burning embers of the 
decaying fire. The bystandere laughed at the dl stie s a 
of their brother wrecker, but moved not a hand or a foot 
to his rescue. I seised the dog by his throat, and toss 
him from his grasp: the almost sufifbcated Jemmy^ 
sneaked into the gloom of the surrounding daiknees^ 
and tile dog returned to his useless watch by the side 
of his master's corse. 

An officer in the service of the Coast Guard, for the 
prevention of smuggling, now passed our fire, and told 
us that the yawl had made the beach about a mile be- 
low the jetty ; that the crew had informed him of the 
vesseFs s^iaration before they could reach her, and of 
the total loss of her crew. 

"And in good time, too, lads," said the big wrecker: 
" the flood is now making, and every thing that is not 
swallowed by the sand must be ashore afore daylight. 
If the ebb had lasted an hour longer, not a stick nor « 
rag, would have been left upon our coast." 

" Wonder what she's loaded with," again mattered 
Skinny Jemmy, as he raked together the smoulderiag 
remnants of the fire ; '* she must be a foreigner by the 
look of that 'ere feller what's been washed ashora— 
damn his dog, say I. Not but what Scotch smadu Is 
good things, if there's plenty of passengers, and the 
luggage is not stowed away in the hold. But them 
colliers I 'bominates. Coals Is not eatables, nor waln- 
aMee— and It takes a long time to get a Mok-fuU by 
picking 'em up piecemeal amongst the sand. Trunks 
and boxes is conwenient, but carpet bags Is a bad ia- 
wention. Big Bob, do you remember them 'ere round 
topped leather boxes what was washed ashore from the 
Russian? didn't they roll along the shore nicely 1—^ 
there ought to be an obligation on all travelere to have 
sich things— it saves trouUe so." 

" Glet up," said Big Bob, as Jemmy termed the fero- 
dous looking vrrecker. ** Get up," said he, kicking a 
weather-beaten old woman from her seat by the fire. 
"Light your lantern, Moll, and let us mizzle down the 
beach— every body else has gone up." And the wreck- 
er and his companion, journeying the opposite way to 
Skinny Jemmy, quitted the neighborhood of the &n. 

Scarcely had the suspicion of the destruction of tlie 
vessel been confirmed by the preventive officer, ere the 
main body of the wreckera dispersed themselves along 
the shore, in eager anticipation of gleaning a gloiioiur 
harvest from the matters of wreck cast up by tlie roar- 
ing seas. A long line of glittering lighu gemmed tftie 
shore on either tiand, far as the eye could reach. The 
glad shouts of the successful groups, and the Impreca- 
tions of the disappointed, came freely on the ear, and 
mingled strangely with the meanings of the dying 
storm. 

The old beechman, whose son had been lost in the 
upsetting of the yawl, remained by the fire side, sob- 
bing piteously, and gazing with sympathetic eye upon 
the body ofthemaeterof the dog^ which began loes- 
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Wftiitt<iinitlle«HWMi at hie ride. Alomlanilt- 
Sog BiKmt, iion 43kinii]r Jemmjry taU of his moceea. 
The old man raind hfta head, and diM hU unaTaiUnf 
laaia The ehMit waarepealed^-old habks proved uo- 
eonquereble, and he hastened Co join his matea As I 
walked home, I heard the old man's voice in high die- 
pnte, mixed with frequent oaths and violent abjniga- 
dpn ; ^ was daring enothef wreckev to the fight for 
disputing hia right to the watch of a drowned sailor 
whom he had hauled from the sea. 

At the suggestion of Captain Mandy, we placed the 
dead body of the dog*s master in the cart which brought 
the apparatus to the shore, and prepared for our return 
to Yarmouth. The dog did not Interfere with our in- 
tention ; but when the corse was safely deposited, he 
jiuiped into the eart, and cionched down by tlie re- 
mine of hie only Aiand. 

Ae we walked slowly homewards, along the sandy 
pathe ef Um Denes, I coaid not help niminatiBg upon 
^ leany dangers of "all who go down to the sea in 
fhipe." II were better, tboaght 1, to gain a hard and 
pMceiione ttving by gleaning the refuse oooi npon an- 
other's land, than strive for the golden bat dangeiooa 
harveet to be gathered by ploughing the suzfBioe of the 
tieechenms main. 



THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 

•r J. O* WHITTItB. 

•*Th«y parted— IS all lovert part— 

She wtih her w iumed and brokai heart- 
But he, r^Jeteing lie Iv fine, 

Boaa<i like a captive frooi hit shsia, 
An4 wUflUly beUerliV dM 
Hath fonad her liberty sgaio.** 

iFtheve is any aet which deserves deep and bitter 
eoBdemnation, it is that of triffing with the inestima- 
hle gift of woman's affection. The female heart may 
be eompated to a deficste harp, over which the breath- 
ings of early afieetkm wander, nnttf, each tender 
siMni ie awakened to tones of ineflaUe sweetness. 
It is the mosio of the sonl wfaieh is thus caUed forth-- 
a.BHisle eweeter than the foU of the fountains or the 
M«of Honriin the Hoelem's para^se. Butwo for 
Hie delicate foshloning of that harp if a change pass 
over the knre vrhich first called forth its hidden harrao- 
Blee. Let neglect and cold unkindness sweep over its 
deHcale atrings, and they wUl break one itfter another 
—slowly perhq>s--bat sorely. Unvislted, unrequited 
by the light of love, the soul-ttke melody will be hush- 
ed in the strlclcen boeom— like the momus of the 
Bgyptian statue before the coming of sunrise. 

I have bestt wandering among the graves. I love 
■MBetlmes to do so. I foel a melancholy not unalUed 
te pieMiBein communing with the resting place of 
these who have gone before— to go forth alone among 
the thnmged tombstones, lisiog fWwn every grassy un- 
dulation Uke the ghostly sentinels of the departed. 
Aad when I kneel above the narrow mansion of one 
v^Mn I hftve known and loved in life, I feel atrange 
aesorance that the spiiit of the sleeper is near me, a 
i4ewlsseand ninialerlBg angeL It is a beantifol phi- 
loflophy, whieh has fomd its way unsought and mys- 
teiionsly Into the sUmoeof my heart-and if It be on- 
ly « dream— the uweal imai^nary of fancy— I pray 
CM thati may never awake from thebeautifol ddusien. 

Ilmvv b0eA this eveniBi by the grttve of Emily. It 



has a plain wMfe tombstone, half hidden, by flowers, 
and yon may read its mournful epitaph in the dear 
moonlight which falls upon it mce a smile of an angel, 
through an opening in the drooping branches. Emily 
was a beautiful girt— the fairest of our village mafdena. 
I think I see her now, as she looked when the loved 
one— the Idol of her afiectbns, was near her with his 
smile of conscious triumph and exalting love. She 
had then seen but eighteen summers, and her whole 
being seemed woven of the dream of her first passion. 
The object of her love was a proud and wayward being 
—whose haughty spirit never relaxed firom Its habitual 
sternness save when he found himself in the presence 
of this young and beautiful creature, who had trusted 
her all " on the venture of her vow," and who loved 
him with the confiding earnestness of a pure and de- 
voted heart Nature had deprived him of the advan- 
tage of outward grace and beauty ; and It was the abld"- 
hig consciousness of this which gave to his Intercouite 
with society a character of pride and sternness. Eft 
felt himself in some degree removed from his fellow 
men by the partial fashion of Nature, and scorned t6' 
seek a nearer afilnity. His mind was of an exalted 
bearing, and prodlged of beauty. The flowera of Poe- 
try were in his imagination a perpetual blossoming r 
and it was to his intellectual beauty that Emily knelt 
down— bearing to the altar of her idol the feir flowers 
of her affection, even as the dark eyed daughter of 
the ancient Oheber spread out theif ofieiinge from the 
gardens of the East upon the altar of the Sun. 

There is a surpassing strength In love like that of 
Emily's — it has nothing gross nor earthly in Its yearn- 
ing— it has its source in the dewier fountains of the 
human heart— and it is such as the redeemed and 
sanctified from earth might feel for another hi the felr 
land of spirits— alas ! that anch love should be unre- 
quited, or turned back In coMness upon the crushed 
heart of Its giver ! 

They parted— Emily and her lover— but not before 
they had vowed eternal cenelancy to each other. The 
one retired to the quiet of her home— to dream over 
again the scenes of her eariy passion — ^to count with 
untiring eagerness the houra of separation — and to 
weep over the long Interval of " hope deferred." The 
other went with a strong heart to mingle with the 
world— gilded with pride and impelled by ambttioii. 
He found the worid coM and ealloue and sslflsh^ aad' 
his own spirit insensibly took tiie hue of those around 
trim. He shut his eyes npon the past— it was t09 
pore and mildly beeutiful for the gaze of his ntanhood*. 
He forgot the passion of boyhood, ril beantlful and lioly^ 
as it was J he turned not back to the yonng and lovely 
and devoted girl, who poured out to him in the confix 
ding earnestness of woman's bonfidenoe the wealttiof 
her affection. He came not back to fulfil the voir 
which he had plighted. 

Slowly and palnfeUy the knowledge of her lovei'» 
infidelity eameover the sensitive heart ef Ismily. Shr 
seught for a time to riiut the horrible suspicion fram 
her mind ; she half doubted the evidence of her owi^ 
senses— she could not believe that he waa a traitor, for 
her memory had treasured every token of her afiEeetfoifer 
—every impassioned word, and every endearing smttei 
of hie tenderness. But the truth came at laat; the. 
doubtful speotre which had tong haunted her, and^ 
from which she had turned away, as if it were sinto- 
look npon it, now stood before her a dreadful and uuf* 
eeeapeUe viskm of reality. There waa one bnmefi 
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patwioflif teM»—te ovMflow of tkAt ibiintaia of 
Afflictloa which queoohes the Ust ray of hope ia the de- 
solate bo8om~7eo(i she wm calm, fot the struggle was 
over, aod she gazed steadily and with the awful confi- 
dence of one whose hopes are not of earth, upon the dark 
•valley of death whose shadow was already around her. 
It was a beautiful evening of summer that I saw her 
for the last time. The sun was just setting behind a 
iong line of blue and undulating hills, touching their 
tall summits with a radiance like the halo which cir- 
cles the dazzling brow of an angel— and all nature 
liad put on the lich garniture of greenness and blos- 
flom. As I approached the quiet and secluded dwell- 
ing of the once happy Emily, I found the door of the 
little parlor thrown open, and a female voice of sweet- 
ness which could hardly be said to belong to earth, 
stole out upon the soft summer air. It was like tlie 
breathing of an Eolian lute to the gentlest visitation 
of the zephyr. Involuntarily I paused to listen— and 
these words, I shall never forget them, came upon my 
-ear like the low and melancholy music which we some- 
limes hear in dreams : 

Oaol I^onoiAtftoiie, 

F4ir b9pe and f^ik tie bold* 
And life ii bu^ a wsartaeM, 

AAd earth is ftraBgiBly cold : 
In view of death*! pale sotitade 

My iplrlt hath not moomed : 
*TlB kiader than fergottea love, 

0» Ikknddilp aniaiamad. 

And I coald psw the shadowed land, 

In rapture all the while, 
If one who now is fkr away, 

W^ near mt wRh his smile. 
iCSMiBt a iPMiy ibhis to die 

FoqatiBB sod aloM ! 
Unheeded l^ oar deawsi lore, 

The vnUfls and taan of one ! 



Oh. ! plant my frare with pleasant 

The fhtreet of the Atir— 
-The very fiewem he lovedte twtea 

At twilight ia Sly hi^l 
Pecchanoe he yet may Tieit them, 

And shed above my bier 
The hoi lest dew of pleasant flowers— 

Afl^tions Undly tear ! 

K trafl the ^ioe of Bmtiy— it wes her last soag. 
She was leaning oo thesolaas I entered the apartmeiM 
^-hor thin White hand nesting on her Ibvefaead. She 
torn and welcomed me wkh a melancholy smfie. It 
pteyad over the features fisr a moment, flushing her 
otaeek wkh a slight and sudden glow, and then passed 
avray, leaving in its stead the warmness and mournful 
bemtty of the ^ing; It has been said that death isal 
vayti tenible to look upon. But to the stricken EraUy 
4m pfosenoe of the Destroyer was like the ministra- 
tion of an angel of light and holiness. She was pass- 
ing off to the land of spliiu like lb» melting of a sun- 
aal clond in the Uue of heaven— stealing from ezis- 
tanee like the straiii of ocean mualo when ii dies away 
flbmly and sweetly npon the moonlight waters. 

A few days after I stood by the grave of EmOy. The 
Yiiiigem had gatfasi^ together one and all to pay the 
laak tribute of respect aad afiection for the lovely 
0lse|>er. Tiiey mourned her loss with a deep sincere 
efaaodon-^tbef ma^rded that one 00 young and so be- 
laved should yield herself up to melancholy, and peilah 
in the spring time of her eiistenee. Bat they knew 
JlittiiakiddeajBfSow which had rankled in her bosom 



—the slow and aeeiat withering of her heart. Gte 
had home the calamity In sUeaca- in tha aMoasplBlB* 
ing quietude of oae who felt that thste an woea whkih 
like the canker concealed in the heart of some bk»- 
aom, are discovered only by the uatimely decaf oC 
their victim. 



PERILS OF THE PEARL DITBR. 

"A PEABL of great price.*' Why should pearls be so 
valuable, that their worth should thus pass into a pro- 
verb 7 Read the following story, and see the hazarda 
sometimes run to obtain them, and the question will 
be satisfectorily answered. It is from traveU in 
Mexico, by R. W. Handy, London. 



Don Pablo Ochon, wlio was for many years a 1 
intendant of the fishery, and hiauelf a nsost expvt 
divert gave me the following account of one of hit 
watery adventmrea* The place de Pledra negada, wiileh 
Is near Losetta, was eupposed to have quanHtiea of vary 
large oysters roand it^^ suppositian whldi waa at 
once oonfinaed by the great Realty of finding tMi 
aunken rock. Don Pablo, however, aueeaeded hi 
aoanding^it, and, ia seoch of spedmeBS of the largeat 
and oldest shells, dived down in eleven fe«homs vrataii 
The rock is not above one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards in circumference, and our adventurer 
swam anmnd and examined it in al^ directions, but 
without meeting any inducement ta prolong his stay. 
Accordingly, being satisfied that there were no oysters, 
he thought of ascending to the surfece of the water t 
but first he cast a look upwards, as aU divers are ob- 
liged to do who hope to avoid the hungry jaws of a 
monster. If the coa«< Is clear, they may then lise with- 
out apprehension. Don Pablo however, when he cast 
a hasty glance upward, found that a tinterero had tidoen 
a station about three or four yards immedhitely abatn 
him, and, most probably, had been watching dmiog 
the whole time that he had been down. A dottUa^* 
pointed stick is a useless weapon against a tintersi% 
as its mouth is of such enormous dimenslona tl&at both* 
man and stick would be swallowed together. 

He therefore felt himself rather nervous aaUs retasaft 
waa now completely interceptad. But, nndsr walef^ 
time is too great an obtiect to be spent in reflOctingt; 
and therefore be swam roimd to anodier part of thn 
rook, hoping by this roeams to avoid the vigUance oi 
his peraeotttors. What was his dismay when he agifo 
looked up, to find the pertinsiciaus tinterero still hovar^ 
ing over him, as a hawk would follow a bird. He dea* 
cribed him aa having lat^ge, round and inflamed eyes^- 
apparently just ready to start fi-om their sockets witb^ 
eagerness, and a mouth, (at the recoUectloB of whieh 
he stm shuddered) that was continually opening and 
shutting aa if the monster was alrsady in iraagfaiatloiif 
devouring Ilia victim, or at least, that the contemplation 
of his prey imparted a foretaste of the gmU! Two al* 
tematives proeented themselves to the mind of Don 
Pablo ; one to auffinr himself to be drowned— -the otha^- 
to be eaten. He had already been under water so-oott*' 
siderable a time, that he found it hnpossUile any longav* 
to retain his breath, and was on the point of givfaig; 
himself up for lost, with as nmefa |»hllosophy as ha^ 
posaeesed. But what isdearsrtiianiife'} Thekivan^ 
tion of man is seUon at a foes to find expedients for ita. . 
preservation in cases of great axtianity. On a sodden ' 
tia recaUactad) that onooesidsof tlia lOok he had ob- 
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I ft moAf tpat, aad to tliU be wwmm with ai Im- 
MtfinMowpmdi his attenUve Mend ttitt watehing his 
jDOsamentSy soul kinping a Msssf id paos with him. 
As MM as Im vsachsd tlis spot, he conMBsiicsd stining 
it with his poiated stick, sad ia such a way that the 
tae parales toss and rendered the water perfectly tar- 
hid so tiiat he could not see the monster, nor the mens- 
ter mm. Availing himself of tlie clou4, by which tUot- 
:self and the tlnterero were envelope<i he swam very 
far out in a transverticle direction, and reached the 
surface in safety although completely exhausted. For- 
-Cunately he rose close to one of the boats, and those 
who were unthin, seeing him in such a state and know- 
ing that an enemy must have been persecuting, and 
-thai by some artifice he had saved his lifs, jumped 
overboard, as ie their common pnctlce in saeh casesi 
to Irigluen the creature awi^ by splashing in the water, 
luod Don Pablo was taken into the boat more dead ttian 
•live." 



THE FOSTER BROTHER. 

TnnB is scarcely a trait of human nature involved in 
noie mystery, or geoeratty kass understood than the 
siagafaur strength of affection which binds the humble 
peasant oflrishlifiB to his fiistsr brother, hish history 
and ttadidon fhrnlsh us with soffioient matetials on 
wUeh to gionnd dear and distinct pmofa that the at- 
tadmtent of habit and contiguity in these iastanees €ir 
traasMDds that of nstarai affection itselil II is seldom 
timi ot» brother wiH lay down his life for another, and 
fH iBftaaris of such high and herek saed&ees have 
ssonnad in the case of tjie ibster brother, whose afiec- 
'6$m has tha% mot mn<req«nt]y tiiuraphed over death 
itsflljl It is oestaiidy impossible to impute tills wild 
b«i Indomitable attaehment to the Umc% of domestic 
feeMag, hss aase while we maintain that the domestic 
afsotions in Ireland aie certainly stronger than those 
oCflBjP other oooatiy in the worid, still instances of this 
l o saqiil i c a bte devotion hnve occurred in the persons of 
thoas in whom the domcstio ties were known to be 
veifleebls. 

We shaU now relate a short story illustrating the 
attachnaait «f a fibster hnotliert hot as we hsye reason 
to believe tliat the circumstances are true, we shall in- 
taoduce Petitions names instead of real ones. 

The rebelHon of ninety-eight was just at its height, 
when the incidents we are about to mention took place. 
A gentleman named Moore, ha& a daughter remarkable 
lor her beauty and accomplishments. Indeed, so cel- 
ebreted had she become, that her health was always 
drank as the toast of her nadve country. Many suit- 
ors she had of conrse, but among the rest two were 
remaikabie for their assiduous attentions to her, and 
an intense anxiety to secure her alTections. Henry Ir- 
win was a high loyalist, as was her own faiher, whose 
consent to gain the affections of his daughter, had been 
kmgg^ven to liis young friend. The other, who in 
point of fact had already secured her affections, was un- 
fortunately deeply involved in, or we should rether say 
an open leader on, the insurgent side. His principles 
ted become known to Moore, as republican, for some 
ft ffMt before the luceaking out of the insurrection^ in 
coOTeqnence lis was foiiddden his honae, snd warned 
agaiast kioMing coromnnieation with any member of 
liisfcially. He had succeeded, however, before this 
by the aldof Miss Moore herself, who was sware of hie 
jnineiples, in placing aabutier hi her fathev'a ftmily his 



own foster-brothei. Prank Finnsgaa^-an anangement 
which never could have been permitted, had MooM 
known of the peculiar bond of ^Rsction which sabs to t ed 
between them. Of this, however, he was ignoraa^ 
and in admitting Finnegan into his £uniiy, he was 
not aware of the advan tag e he affiwded the proscribed 
suitor of his daughter. Tills interdictkin, howeveri 
came too late lor the purposes of prudence. Ere it was 
issued, Hewson and his daughter had exchanged vowa 
of mutual ^botlon} but the national outbreak wUeh 
immediately ensued, by foreing Hewson to assuats hJa 
place as an insurgent leader, appeared to have placed a ■ 
barrier between him and her, which wasnatufally con^ 
sidered to be insurmountable. In the mean tina^ 
Moore iiimsel^ who was a kical magistEate, and alsa a 
captain of yeomanry took an extremely active part faa 
quelling the insarrection, and in huatijigdown and aa- 
curing the rebels. Nor was Irwin loss sealons in fiat** > 
lowing the footsteps of the man to whom ho wished 
to recommend hinself as hlsftunre smdn^hiw. ThqF ' 
acted togettier ; and so vigorous were the measarea of 
the yoBog loyalist, that the other filt it neoessaiy la. 
some instances to cheek As onibemnoe <rf Ms lo^ity; - 
This, however, wss not knoam to the oppottoe party p * 
for aa Irwin always appeared to act ander the in stf as 
tiens of his friend Moore, so it was obvloaaly enough 
inliBrred that every harsh act and wanton atretch of aii« 
thority whkh hs conmitted, was either saantfcn|q* or 
suggeeled by the other. The o oB SS< | nence mm that 
Moore became if possible BKire odioas that Irwio^ «li» . 
was looked upon as a rash, hot-headed lealot i whMa 
the veteran was masked so a cool and witty oW fos»«rh» 
had ten tiaies tho canning aad enielQF of the ae a aries s 
puppet he was managiag. In thi% il is na a ffr i smy 
to say, they were egregionsly odstaksA, 

la ths maaa ttms tfaenbellioaa«ntforwa>d| and Mi* 
ny acts of cruelty aad atrocity were nnaiailtied oa hoife • 
sides. Moore'a honas sad ftmily would ha90 basn aft* - 
tacked, aad moat probably atasdefe aad rata might haaa - 
vkited hkn and his Ikadly, Wfia It not for ths 1 
ence of HewssB with tile Mihels. Twicedidlhal 
succeed, and on each oecaslQa-with geeat^diMcult|r, km ; 
preventing him sad his housAsId from faAllag sisiiM 
to the vengeance ^fthftUlsmgsnts. MoosewasaiMiir 
of great peraonal courage, but apt to underrate the cho^ 
acter azid enteiprize of those who were opposed to him, . 
Indeed, his prudence was by no means on a par with . 
bis bravery or xeal, for be h^s often been known to 
sally out at the head of a party in quest of his enemies^ 
and leave his own mansion, and the lives of diose who 
were in it, exposed and defenceless. 

On one of those occaskms U was thkt ha ehaaoad ^ : 
capture a smsU body of the iom»g0nts, headed by an ^ 
intimate ijiead and distant relaiiye of Hewtoa^s. Mr 
the law at that unhi«py period was neoessarily qniok 
in itsoperation, weneod seareely say, that having hMM 
taken openly arm^d against the King and Gonstttaiktt, 
they were tried and exjecuted by the aasunaiy sentsaoa : 
of a conrt nivtiaL A deepaadbkiody veacsnee wi»: 
sworn agfldnst him and his by the rebels, who for sOiaaJ 
time afterward laid in wait for the purpose of reiattatj-: 
Ing hi a spirit prompted by the atrocious charaotsi of 1 
the times) 

HewBon's attaehnont to his daug^hter, however, had ' 
been k>ng known, and his previous interforence on be- ' 
half of her father had been sucoessfut on that account ^ 
alone. Now, however, the plan of attack was laid wMk ' 
out his oognhance, and that with the most solemn ia«' 
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jtmctloiiB to erery one oonceraed in h not to disclose 
their object to any haman being not officially acquain- 
ted with it, much less to Hewson, who they caloulated 
wobM onccf more take such steps as might defeat their 
sangainary puipose. These arrangements having been 
made, matters were allowed to rmudo quiet for a little, 
until ICoore should be off his guard; for we must oh- 
servs here that he had felt it necessary, after the exe- 
cittion of ths captured rd>els to keep his house strong- 
ly and resolutely defsnded. The attack was thereloie 
postpoaed on til the apprehehsiosis created by his recent 
aotiWty should gradmdly wear away, and his enemies 
might with less risk nndertdEe the work of bloodshed 
anddestniotion. The night was at length appoioied 
OB which the muvdenms attack must be madei AH 
tha dark details were arranged with a deliberation at 
whicb, removed as we now are from the sanguinary ex* 
dtament of the times, the very soul shudders and gets 
siok. A secret, however, communicated even under 
the most solemn sanction to a great number, stands a 
gfeMLl ohanoe of being no secret at all, especially daring 
dvfl war, when so many Inteiests of friendship, blood, 
and:teania9e, bind the opposing parties together in spite 
of the pablic principles under which they act. Bfiss 
Mewe'B maid, had a brother, for hisianoe, who, togeth^ 
eBfiH«h'Severalofhisfiiends and relatives, being ap- 
pelmed to aid in the attack, fisltanzkms that shedKmld 
not be pveseot on that night, lest her acqoaintaaee with 
th«ih might be ultimately dangerous to the assaiiants. 
Ho acconttngiy sought an opportunity of seeing her, 
wai\xi tmmt language ^rgtd her to absent herself 
from hAr tnastef s house on the appointed ni^t. The 
gill' w«9 not much suiprited at the ambiguity of his 
hh0^ ftrtiM truth was, that no person, man or woman, 
professhig oopimtti sense,' could be ignorant of the state 
o^the bonntry, or of the evil odor in which Mooro and 
Infriii) and all those who were active on the part of the 
gosemmen^ were held; She aeeoidingly uAd him that 
BlMsroQldfaUowldsadvloe and spoke to him in tenns 
MilMwtf and slgniflcant, that he deemed it nseleas to 
p»ssr^aiiitherseet«cy. The plot was thus dtocloeedi 
aad th^'gM warned to leave the house, both for her 
owa^sake, and forthat of^hose who wereto wieyt theh 
T i u gsan ce upon Moore and his toiOy. 

^Pfce poor girl, hoping that her master and the rest 
might fly from the impending danger, communicated 
the drcumstahces to Bliss Moore, who forthwith com- 
Bdiinlcated them to her father, who again Instead of fly- 
ing, took measures to collect about his premises, dur- 
ing the early part of the dreaded night, a large and well- 
armed force finom the next military station. Now, it so 
hapiiened that this girt, whose name was Baxter, had 
ftileaaing toward Hew«m»s foster brother, Phmegan, 
wWb, in plain language^ was her accepted lover. If love 
t«l not show itself in case of danger, it is good for 
natUng. Wfeneedscartelysay that Peggy Baxter, ap- 
pieheuslva of danger to her sweetheart, confided the 
ssoiat to him also In th6 earty part of the day of the at- 
task. Finoegan was sutprhted, especially when he 
heaid ftmn Peggy that Hewson had been kept in igno- 
raiioeorthe whole derign (for so her brother had told 
her.Xin eootequenoo of his attachment to her young 
mUtress. There was now no possible way of wafding 
off such a calamity, unlesa by commuaicating with 
Hewson; an4 thisi as Fionegaa was a sound imited 
Ushman, he knew he oould do without any particular 
dao8«r. Helostnotime,therefore,inae«lngWm;and 
woDfodaoaifdy say that his fosior^rother felt stunned 



and thnnderatmckat the deed that was to be peipatim' 
ted without his knowledge. Fiaoegan then left M f?^, 
but ere he reached home, the darkaeas had set in, and 
on arriving, he sought the kitchen and its ootnfoits, ig^ 
norant, as were indeed most of the servants, that the 
upper rooms and out-houses were literally ocammeA 
with fierce and well-armed soldiery. 

Matrers were now coming to a crisis. Hewsotr, 
aware that there was little time to be lost, collected m 
smaH party of his own immediate and personal friends, 
not one of whom from their known attachment to him, 
had been, any more than himself, admitted to a know- 
ledge of this intended attack upon Moore. I>etermltt- 
ed, therefore to be beforehand with the othere, he and 
they met at an appointed place, from whence they 
went quickly, and with as much secrecy as possible, tor 
Moore's house, for the purpose not only of apprizing^ 
him of the fate to which he and his were doomed, bur 
also with an Intention of escorting him and all his fa- 
mily as far from the house as might be consistent with 
the safety of both parties. Our readera are of course 
prepared for the surprize and capture of honest Hew- 
son and his fidendo, of whoseiriendly faitentlons theyaie 
aware. It is too true. Not expecting to find the houses 
defended, they were imprepared for an attack or saliy ^ 
and the upshot was, that in a fern minutes two of 
them were shot, and most of the rest, among whom 
wnM Hewson, taken prisonera on the spot Those 
who escaped communicated to the other hieorgenta 
an aeoount of the strength with which Moore's house 
was defended ; and the latter instead of making an at- 
tempt to rescue their friends, abandoned the medhateil 
attack idtogether and left Hewfeon and his party u> 
their fote. A gloomy fate that was. Assertions and 
protestations of their innocence were aR In vain. Aa 
insurgent party was expected to attack the house, and 
of course they came, headed by Hewson hfanself, whe< 
as Moore said, no doubt intended to spare none of ^ 
them but his daughter, and her, only, in order that sb»' 
might become a rebel's wife. Irwin, too, his rival he: 
love, and his foe in politics, was on the court martial^ 
and what had he to expect % Death ; and nothing bat ' 
the darkness of the night prevented his miemies fimn 
putting it into immediate exeentlon upon him and hi» 
companions. 

Hewson maintained a dignified sflence ; and upon- 
seeing his friends guarded from the hall where they 
were now assembled, into a large bam he desired to be 
placed along with them. 

"No," said Moore; "if you are a rebel ten times 
over, you are a gentleman ; you must not herd with 
them; and besides Mr. Hewson, with great respect 
to you, we shall place you In a much safer place. In 
the highest room of a house unusually high, we shall 
lodge you, out of which if you escape we shall caU. 
you an innocent man. Frank Finnegan, show him. 
and those two soldiere up to the observatory ; get him. 
refreshments, and leave him in their chaige. Guard 
bis door, men, for you shall be held responsible for hla. 
appearance in the morning." 

The men In obedience to these ordera escorted hink. 
to the door, outside of which waa their atatfam for tha 
night When Frank and he returned to the obsetvate-^- 
ry, the former gently shut tha door, and turning to hie^- 
foster brother, exclaimed in acoanUof deep dlatrass^ 
but lowering his voice, "there is not a moment to b^ 
k»t, yon maat escape." 
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wtBfs and conkl wm them." 

<^ We must trft" retamed Fnmk} " wecaa only fail 
— At most tfaef cm ooly take yourlife^ and that tYtfifU 
dD.«taUeveBta<" 

••I know that,»» teptted Hewson. " I wilJ totae up 
bfHusd bjre with reireshmenta, say in about half an 
hour ; be yen atiipped when I come. We are both of 
a alae, and ae th6«e felows don't know either of ua 
v«ry weQl wovld'at eay bnt yov may go out in my 
dothea. ru hear nothing^ he added, seeing Hewson 
alkHU to speak; " I am here too long, and these £b)- 
kxwa ravst begin to suspect something. Be prepared 
whan I come. Good bye^ Mr. Hewson, ho s^aloud 
a* he opened the door; ** in troth and consdeneerm 
aofty to see yon here, but that's the ooneequence of 
tnwin' rebel against King Oeeige, an' glory to him— 
saBM mtd mtddm," he added in an under tone* *^Ib 
about half an lionr I'll bring you up some auppsf, air. 
Keep a ahaip eye on him," he whispered to tlie two 
aoldiera, giving them at the same time a knowing and 
confidential wink ; " these same rebela are like eels, 
an' will slip as easily thiough yer fingerfrT-and the der 
yU a betther ono yer have in there," and as he q^ke 
he pointed over his shoulder with his inverted thumb 
to the door of the observatory. 

Much about the: time lie had pcomftsed to return, a 
cmah was hesod upon the stidra, and Ffnnegan'a rolee 
inahighkeyezetaiming^ "Thecmseo'bteMeonyou 
imt stairs, and heH pruttnu all the rebels in Europe, I 
pny heaven this nightl There'* ray nose beoke be- 
tween yon afii" He then sieoped down, and in a tOf- 
lent of Utter impiecations— aH conveyed, however, in 
laeek oathe^he coUeeted and plsieed agahi upon the 
tiay on which they had been, all the materials ibrHew- 
aon'a aopper. He then aacended, and on presenting 
hfansetf at the prkKmef s door, the bkwd was copiously 
streaming fiom his nose. The soldiers who by the 
way were yeomen— on seeing him could not help 
tooffaiog at his raelbl appearance— a dtcumstanoe 
whidh seemed to nettle him agood deal. "Yev may 
kh^hP he ezelateied, ''but I'd hould a wager I've 
shed moKs Uood ftr his majesty this night than either 
of yon aver did in yourtivea*" 

This only heightened their mfarfh, in the midBt of 
which he entered Hewsen's room ; and ere the ac- 
tion eouki be deemed possible they had ezebanged 
dotliea. 

"Now," said he, " fly behind the gaidev. Hies Moore 
is waitin' Sat you; she knows all. Take the bridle 
mad through the broad bog, an' get into Captain Cor- 
aey*a demense. Take my advice, too, an' go both of 
you to America, if you can. But sAsy^God foigive 
me lor pnlHog you by the nose instead of shakio* you 
by the hand msf me may never see you more." 

The poor fettow's voioe became unsteady vHth emo- 
ite ; although the smile at his own humor was upon 
hiolaeeatthetime. 

**AmI came in with a bloody nosej" he proceeded, 
^vlng that of Hewson a freeh pull, "you luiow you 
flMMt go out with oncv Ao' now God's blessin' be 
with you! TUofciofonethatto^RBdyouasnooneelse 

The next nmndng there was uproar, tumult, and 
eonfheion in the house of the old kyaliet magistmte, 
when it was discovered that his daughter and the bro- 
ther were not forthcoming. But when on examining 
I it wnaaaoemteed that Fimegan waa 



safe and Hewsen gone^ no language can describe the 
rage and fury of Moore, Irwin, and the military In 
geoeraL Our iteadeca may anticipate wh%t oconrsed. 
The noble feUow was brought to the drum head, tried/ 
and sentenced to be shot where he stood; but ere th»> 
sentence was put in execution, Moore addressed falm^ 
" Now Fhmegaa," said he, "I will get you ofi; if yoo 
win teU us whe^e Hewson and my daogl^ter are. I 
pledge my honor publicly that I'll save your life, and > 
get you a (ree pardon, if you will enable us to tiaoot 
and recover them." 

"I don't know where they are," he replied, "but if 
I did, I would not betray them." 

" Think of what has been said to yon," added Irwin.. 
I give you my pledge also to the same effect." 

"Mr. Irwin," he replied, "I have but one word ta 
say. When I did what I did, I knew very well that 
my life would go for his ; an I know that if he had 
thought so, he would be standln' now in my place. 
Put your sentence in execution ; I am prepared." 

"Take five minutes," saidMooie. "Give him up 
and live." 

"Mr. Moore," said he with a decision and energy 
which startled him, " I am his foster bbotheb 1" 

This was felt to be sufficient ; he stood at the ap* 
pointed place, calm and unshrinking, and at the first 
discharge fell instantaneously dead. 

Thus passed a spirit worthy of a place in a brighter 
page than that of our humble miscellany, and which 
should be more adequately recorded. 

Hewson finding that the insurgent cause waa be- 
coming hopeless escaped, after two or three other un- 
successful engagements, to America, instigated 1^ the 
solicitations of his young wife. Old Moore died in a 
few years afterward, but he survived his resentment, 
for he succeeded in reconciling the then g3vemment 
to his son-in-law, who returned to Ireland ; and it was 
found by his will, much to the mortification <^ many 
of his relatives, that he had left the bulk of his pcoper- 
ty to Mrs. Hewson, who had always been his ftivorite 
child, snd whose attachment to Hewson he had him- 
self originally encouraged. 

There are two rsoordi mors eonaeeted vrith this 
transaction, with which we shall close. In a northern 
newspaper some fifteen years afterward, there occurs 
the following paragraph : 

"AppAia OP HoNoa— Fatal Dubl.— Yesterdays 
morning, at the eariy hour of five o'clock, a duel waa< 
fought between H. Irwin, Esq.t ^ad J. Hewsoa, Esq., 
of Mooredale, the former of whom, we regfst to say, 
fell by the second fire. We hope the words attributed' 
to one of the parties are not eoneetly reported, * The 
blood of FraiUc Flnnegan is now avenged.' " 

The other record is to be found in the church-jrard^ 

of , where there is a handsome monument erected' 

with the following inscription : 

" Sacred to the memory of Fiancis Flnnegan, whose 
death presented an instance of the noblest virtue of 
which human nature is capable, that of laying down 
his life for his friend. This monument is erected to 
his memory by James Hewson, his firlend and foster 
brother, for whom he died." 



Ah old lady reading an account of the death of a ven-- 
erable and distinguished lawjrer, who was stated to be< 
" the fhther of the Philaddphia Bar," exclaimed, "| 
mani he had a dreadful neisy 9ti ^ cMUrtnf* 



HARRT LBIGHTON. 



fir we dftMd to allow onraelTM to **lett tafes out of 
rflchool," we would whiaper to our readers, that the 
author of the foUowtng beautlfol ttaea, haa, alnce they 
wen wrhien, united his earthfy fortunea with the fair 
Mary, who we auppoee inapired them. Wett, albeit, 
he did it withost aaUng our conaent, atill we hold no 
jMitfaieea against him for it, and the worac wlah we 
wbh him, is. that he may find the realltiea of HIb fuBy 
equal to hia blight ideal, and reallie the happiaeaa he 
iiaa ao tenderly and beautlfuby ahadowed forth. 
BESIDE THE MURMURING MERRIMACK. 
BT T. a. mBAO. 

Betide the mannarinf Merrimack 

At twilight's bliMAil Ume, 
flweet Uuy Hala the row of lore 

That fteely flow hi rhyme. 
She tntitt me. aor whhdimwi the faaad 

I patly weald eoaflBe ; 
How loviBf and ceofidio^y 

Her blue eyes melt In mine. 



Oh, It ii Mim nn^iahihle 

To hear mpooslTe beat 
The-heart for which oar own heart 

With nerer dying heat: 
*Tle not the rich and burning lip, 

*nfl not the glowing cheek, 
Her yet the fIrHIt eye that caa 

Such holy love kwp tak . 

Bat heaven is love, and love is heaven, 

To hearts of Mth and tmth ; 
Love lights the hallowed breaac of af*! 

Love cMma th* uohallowed yoaih. 
fiow oft at mom are prayers for me 

By Mary sent to heaven, 
Bow oft she whispers fervently 

Of holy thfaigs at «Ven. 

Thus may we spend each twilight hoar 

By life's deep solemn tide. 
That d^th may at oor latest eve 

Mil find as side by side. 
Oh, whea that ghastly i 

Eepsalshisl 
Jiay two plaia laUeUsia^y teU 

Where side by side we rest. 

Yes, be e«r graves the twin bom kBoHB, 

Bo ae^boriag, that the rose 
May sway flrom one and kiw the flower 

That on the other grows. 
And while the tmthfol opening bads 
^ Weep o*er us mom and even, 
BRIl may oor spirits side by side 
Watt bmid' In hand to hesfrea. 
HA^vaaiBU^ Mass., May 1843. 



HARRY LEiaHTON. 

BT LAWBSIfCS LABBBB. 

Poor Harry ! How often in the itlU moonlit nightly 
when the bright atara are peeping, does my memory 
recur to those scenes of my youth, when, with thee by 
my ^de, I roamed through the green fields and sunny 
yaleaofour own beloved NewiEngland. Alas! bow 
changed sinee then, are all things ! How many a heart 
has been broken— how many a fond and glorious hope 
has fallen to the earth. Truly, our home is not of this 
world I The bright aspirations — the eternal longings of 
the soul, for something which It cannot name, impress 
upon us the belief that our preaent eidstence is but the 
pcelude to a more glorious one ; and in q>ite of the 
aittbbom aseertlons of the self-deluded infidel, nothing 
can more f uUy prove the ionnortality of the aou|, than 



the univeiial belief of a fature state i for, if naas it not 
immortal, why came he to imbibe aoftaaJnatlng a doo- 
trine 1— why was he tanijht, ia dl8Crea8,to laiaa fate 
iropkNing eyea to Heaven—lo artienlate « haartflalt- 
prayer of supplication. It ia no principle of Natora to 
endow us with gifta that tantalixe $ ahejaanindiilgaat 
mother, and ahe tea^heanot herchildrQik toaspko aftet - 

laoies. No I let thoae who dread an afler existeacoi 
believe in annihilation, and be thankful that a nobler 
aspiration wings our thought But I am dlgreaaing - 
frora the auhiect of my aketch. 

Poor Harry ! He was a sohool-mate of mhie, mi, of» 
ten did he assist me in my lesson, when in my partial* 
ity Ibr Am, I aeglecaed things of greater iroportadoa. 

Harry waa a delicate youth ; and, when I last mm 
him, about aeventaea. He waa an impoMve, en* 
thntiaatic being. He thought, dieamed and felt poetiXi 
bat he wrote none i and those feelfaiga, whioh in ma»y 
peraona find Tent in expiesflioa, burned sacntly and ai- 
leatly within tiieir own pxisoa, wearing and waatliiff 
awayhtettfe. 

Among the achofars (giilsand boys studied In the 
aame room) there was one girl upon whom the alleo- 
tions of Harry aeemed to have rested with aH the fer* 
yency of maturer years. In dl the more innocent aporta 
of the school, she was ever by his side, and, althovgh 
love was never apofceo ci, jret the male and eloqnatt 
langaage of their eyea, told of a purer aeatiaMot than 
their tongues e xp r eaa e d ; and when it ae happenedi aa 
it fireqnently did, thai Anne was abaeat a day Aaoa 
aehooi, thai day to Hairy waa aata to peova dMarlcaa 
and glooiny; and his l esaaa would ii negleelad befiMa 
him, aadldareatlaaaeyesweraofteadeieiHad wander- 
lag to her vacant seat on the opposite side of the acheal 
room ) in fiust, it waa a matier of notoriety, that whes^ 
ever Anne waa abaentftam achool, HaRya mind seem*- 
ed to have goae whh her, Smt on anch daya be had nb 
heart to join the apoita at noon on the school hoaaa 
green. But, be thia as it mags if her bright fi^e appear* 
ed among them the next day, he was sure to mora, 
than atone for the prsvloaa pae^a faUing off. Aa •/ 
scholar he had B0« hii eqpial in the aehooi > and al^tfi^ 
aometimea less atudlous than the rest, yet hla lesaana 
were sooner committed, and wcia better imdeiBtood' 
than fhoae of hii adhool-matas. 

A time at last arrived when the fether of Harry con* 
aideted it to be ibr the iatereat of his son to transfer 
him from the school-house to the college ; and aacBy' 
drooped poor Harry's heart when he thought of depart- 
ing f^m the bright scenes of his childhood— of leaving- 
behind the laughing eyea and aweet smiles of his be- 
loved Anne. He sought her, and walking with her la-' 
to the fair and Uoaeoming fields of spring, he fer the- 
first time dared to breathe into her ear the tale of his 
hallowed and pure affi^tlon, adjarhig her by all tbe- 
happy hours they had apent together, to pledge him 
her aaered vowaof afiectloii, and to promise hfan, whll# 
grevioua time should keep them far apart, to preaerv*^ 
the Bienoiy of him ht her heart A few tears, a afietit 
preasuraof the hand, and a crimaeniag bluah assured 
him ofallhisbrightest dreams had pictared; aadafhar 
fond anticipations of ^ke fntara, and mutual promteav 
of unalterable affection, they aeparated— he to make^ 
preparations for his departure, she to vreep over tlie 
thoughts of hia long abaenee. 

The time duriag whkh Harry vas engaged in fair 
studies seemed to lag tediously. It, however, woaa- 
gaaduaUy awa y m i s o k alter wadti awnth afteg moatte^ 
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tad yetr alter year, «iklafewdayai»0C»«Mlhi«cottrM 
afacadfes would be eompleled. With feelkiga of jay 
4iA he andolpata (jhla letoni, and the keart-warm aad 
Ao aiing leoeptioa tliathe aboiild meet on entadng hit 
ftAet's hettie. He had made known tohia paianie his 
ivlahea with regaid to Anne t and he was gmtilled to 
fecaire from them a cordial aeqideae«ice In hla de- 
aiiea ; lor they knew not where to &i their ^ytm upon 
« more deairable « match " for Harrys and the whole 
"woild of Bram^ptoB Yfllage where theyreakled coincided 
la the ofteton that Hany had aelected their btightest 
j ew ieL Her parenta oonld beatow upon her a goodly 
4owry, and Hany'a father waa well to do in the worid, 
themfore, tiiere conld be no harm in permitting ^m 
4o oniwB their liappineaa aa aeon aa tlMy desired. 

Well, at last Hany bad but one day more to stay, 
-and he was wrapt in reveries of pictured happiness, and 
in ttie joyous thoughts ttiat Anne would soon be his 
43iwn bright and beautiful bride. The morning passed 
-away; noon came, and with it a letter &om home. 
Home! what glorious vlsiona did the thoughta of it 
eooime up fai Imi^gary l)efore hla glistening eyea. With 
a haaty and tremuioiia hand he broke the seal, and ea- 
getly glanced his e3re over the contents. Where were 
now aH his dreams of joy ') Where now the bliss he so 
fondHy anticipated t Dashed to the earth — crushed in 
the bud and blosaom — etricken by the fell hand of Pate ! 
Tile demon of ^Baease, anspahing and unpitying, had 
atooped in his onward flight to Uaneh the cheek and 
dim the eye of his owil belored Anne t What were his 
IMlngs at that moment 1 and who, that has not felt 
tfie keenness of afBiction, can form the fhintest idea of 
kds cntahed hopes and aching heart I 

The letter called upon him to hasten home with all 
possible speed, aa liis Anne lay under an attack of that 
moat malignant diaeaae, the cholera. Oh, how did he 
long for the wings of a swift bird, that he might fly to 
hia betrothed one in an instant I There waa no time 
fi>r thought ; aJJ that was to be done, must be done in- 
atantly; and without explanation to any one, more 
tlkan to aay tliat he was suddenly called home upon ur- 
gent buaiiiess, he commenced the prepamtions for his 
departure. In Jeaa than an hoorlrom the receipt of his 
letter, ike was on tils way as iast as the speed of a maii 
coach could take him. For two daya and nighu he 
lodet with short atoppagea, many milea upon hia eager 
joiiniey, and, upon the second morning, finding him- 
self subjected to a delay of aeveml heurs» he mounted 
«fleec steed, and flew along the road aa though Death 
wemlnpmcanit One huadrad mflesi the dhrtanoe waa 
gmait bat lie liad no timet* think of that ; onwant-^fhe 
thought waa onward ! The horse he had baoked w«a 
a bemt of mettle, and with bnt email m^iog he had 
spad orer half the ground in leaa than fire hours, and 
them a fortunate opporumi^ offered him a chaage, and 
vMi joy did he aocept it ; and onee more upon a freah 
hone, with renewed eagerneas did he resume hia joor- 
■ey. As the space between him and the object of his de- 
ifaea grew leaa, he grew more impatient, and who couM 
wonder if he drove hla horae beyond its ability to hold 
oat 1 Bat there was no consideration for the poor ani- 
mal; and 80 fttst did he diive her, that When he hahed 
81 die house of Annexe father, the exhausted beast fell 
dead at his feet as he dismounted. Advancing to the 
A>or, he knocked loudly; but the sobs of lamentation 
that reached his ears, toW him, ere his eyes could wit- 
aeaa the aad scene, that his most vivid (bars were real- 1 



lied, and that the apliif had A9WII to that great aadjnat 
Being who gave it. 

Anzioasly aad with a baatfaig heart did heentarte 
hooaa, and aa he ruahed wildly inio the room, he these 
beheld, atvetofaed upon the bed, the ghastly eorpaa of 
her who had onoe been ae fidr and ao lowly. Axonad 
it stood weeping the fiitherand mother, wham nolaaia 
of the dread disease could keep from hanging fondly, 
though in despair, over the wreck of all their once joy- 
ous hopes. The old hosaehold dog eioached sadly and 
silently upon the hearth, as though sensible of the deep 
aflSiction that had overshadowed the house like a dark 
doud. The test of the fkmily had.redred to another part 
of the house, indulging in the nd but useless teara of 
lamentation. 

Harry advanced to the bedside, and for one brief mo- 
ment gazed silently upon the inanimate features of the 
fair victim ; but the frillness of the heart could not lon|f 
be thus restrained, and frantically throwing hlmseli 
upon the corpse, he gave vent to the heart-broken ez« 
damadona of despair. The world seemed to him Hke 
its first chaos, and joy aeemed a forbidden angel, whoae 
bifghtneaa might never more beam upon his desolate 
heart 

Poor Harryl His was not one of those ooM phfloao- 
phhdng minds, that, by a twisted argument, oeidd 
wring eonadatlon from deepest affliction. One blow, 
aaoh aa he had but now felt, waa enough to prostrate 
him, and he would have thoaght it sacrilege m hava 
sought the meana of eradleating from his mind the great 
grief that had amittm him, or the memory ot the Mr 
treaanre which waa now loat to him. 

Morning at laat bffoke--the bluah of that day whldl 
was to conaign to the dismal grave the body of Aaaai 
Mertoo. The aua arose in all its gorgeousnees, m^ 
the blithe birds sported with their gay minstrel^ amesg 
the lowering trees; but the late of Harry's happtaes* 
was broken— 4he minstrelsy of his heart bad eeaaed foiw 
ever, aad the pall that covered the body of his lost Anae/ 
hung in daikening folds over him alsob 

Day crept on apace towards eve — the funeral watf 
over—the corse was laid in its lowly resting place, and 
still the lamentations of Harry conthiued. Bute clumgtt 
had come upon Urn, and those who were with him, too 
truly feared that the destroying spirit had also hdd ittf 
hand upon him ; and to one in his then state of mind| 
there was reason to apprehend that it would rage with 
extreme violence. A physician was sent for, but, wlten 
he came, the disease had made such fearfril strides up^ 
on him, that he was at once pronoimced to be in a most 
ctidcal condidon. Harry was fully sensible of Ids dan- 
ger, but he expreased no hope nor deshre that he might 
recover. During the eveidng the malady increased 
upon him rapidly, and In the course of the night raged 
with violence. At times he would rave of Anne, and' 
utter the most heartfelt accents of despair. Bnt he had 
not long to suffer ; at break of day on the ensuing mor- 
ning, the summons came to his struggling spirit, and 
fully sensible of the awful moment, he uttered no groan 
of complaint, but sank with a smile into the arms o( 
Death. 

He was laid by the side of his Aime, and those twd 
fond hearts, that beat so warmly fbr each other while 
living were thus united ; and may we hope that In that 
world to wMch we believe the spirit flies, they may en- 
joy such bliss as will more than compensate for the af- 
flictions they experienced in this. 
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THE YANKEES AGUIN.^F^tEDE&IEA BREMER. 



Often now, ia the 8W«et tpniof time, at the tvaTeler 
parsuee his way by the village church-yard at the get- 
Iteg of the «aii» be may see a group of youths and gay 
damsela gathering wild flowers to enew upon the graves 
ef Harry Leighton and sweet Anne Merton, and repeat- 
ing to eoine one who is a stranget to their liistory, the 
nekineholy story of their eaily death. 



THE YANKEES AGAIN. 

The endless theme of Yankee thrift and Yankee enter- 
prize is happily touched in tlie following racy sketch 
from a Rhode Island paper* 

The inhabitants of New England are proverbial for 
nntiring and successful enterprise. They are frighten- 
ed at no rival) stopped by no obstacle — subdued by no 
competition. Wherever interest calls them, upon land 
or water, under a zone torrid or frozen, there do they 
go, with a determination to be successful, if success 
be possible. Nor is the spirit which influenced tliem 
crtta^d at a fiEdlure — it may be bent but not broken — 
if uns u ccessful, they look £or a causey and try again, 
adding perseverance to the attempt. 
. What people are moat often to be met with on the 
fishing groundl The Yankees. What people in the 
Padflo, in pursuit of oil and fuss? Hm Yankeee. 
Who is he who barters limber and onkins with tlie 
Watt ladiMi, beadssAd red ck>th with the Otabeitan, 
link oil wkh the Hollander, oora with the Greek, 
mm, tobacco, aaufii and cast iron muskets with the 
Africans, cotton with the English and French, pickled 
fith with the Russians and Danes, flour with the 
Sottth Ameiirtant, opium with the Chinese, and dry 
kMoks with the Algerine? Why the Yankee. If a 
Might is to be carried from one foreign port to another, 
wbB takes it for a fiurthing leas in a pound tlian any 
other man 7 Why, Jonathan is there^ his coat it o^ 
1m It ready for a job| and liis ship for a freight; so he 
whitks it up and itofi*, before the Frenchman can 
make a bow to the shipper, or John Bull finish his 
xoatt beef. He it everywhere, if a prospect of gidn 
opens tliat way, and a few days of hard labor is no task 
for him, if money is to be found at the close. 

** What fong legged brig is that?" said the Captain 
ofao English merchantman, who was entering the 
port of Leghorn, as he peeped . over the tafirail, and 
beheld a vessel which hove in sight some twelve lu>urs 
before, now close on board him. " I don't know," re- 
plied the mate, ** but the fellow must be crazy— who'd 
aver think of putting cloth on toothpick spars ¥dth 
this breeze— studded sails fore and aft !" *' What brig 
la tiiat !'* shouted the captain through Ids speaking 
trumpet. " Ten Sisters of Dennis, Shubo Nickerson 
master.'* " Where the duce is Dennis 7" " Oh, down 
east." "What cargo 7" Lumber and stone ware." 
" Now who but an infernal Yankee would think of 
bringing stone ware to Leghorn. 7" muttered tike cap- 
tain, as he threw down his trumpet. And sure enough, 
who but a Yankee would think of it. Yet these east- 
em vessels poke their bowsprits into almost every port 
in the known worid, with an outward cargo that costs 
them nothing but the demolition of tlieir own forests, 
and a freight home that builds towns and cities where 
tliote forests grew. With truth they may be called 
the most enterprizing portion of a most enterprizing 
people. The state of Maine has, for the last fifteen 
years, carried on trade with the Spanish West India 



Isiandti to a gieater extent than any n^tkai 
the foce of tlie habitable gfobei and during the firai 
five yeart, exchai^ied a. cargo of lumber for a caigo oC 
molattei^ without the aid.of a tingle dirilar in catlii 
They liave croeted every ooeaa— tiaversed every sea-^ 
visited every people in search of a raariLst^ And, div- 
ing the war, their asilors were the best that could bo 
found in the American nayyw Educated in the, sfrboofc 
which it taught upon tlie lionkt of Nevfoandiaad^ 
where the firtt letton tavght is to leam to fish tbreo 
months without knowing the value of- a dry ja^kei^ 
they weve appaUed by no danger, subdued by no haul- 
ship, intisnidated by no foe, and afrer seeing many o» 
brush upon tiie Atlantic, ttiey took " their land taclMi 
on board," ccossed the country to the lakes, gave Per^ 
and M'Donough a lift, and then returned to their tiomet 
again to peddle lumber and fish snd become wealthy. 



FREDERICA BREBIER. 

Tm auddsn and wide popularity whidi the wiitin^ 
of this lady have gained in tliis country, must cawoti 
any description of the writer herself to be read witlk 
interest. Erastua Brooks, one of the editors of tho. 
N. Y. Express, now on a tour in Europe, gives tha 
following account of tus visit to Mitt Bremer at 
Stockholm. 

Another visit of mine waa to Frederika Bremer, tho 
charming authoress of " the Neighbors," a book whiob 
seemed to have been read, or in tlie oouree of reading, 
by tlie majority of Americaa ladies^ when I left bomoM 
I found liere of course more of the poetry than tho 
philosophy of nature,— a woman whoso mind woo 
richly stored with learning, and whose heart seemed 
to be alive to all the noble influences of a good woman. 
TTie reading of De TocvWe, and of the whole tribe of 
English authors, from Fanny Kemble to Madame Trol- 
lope, bad made her familiar with most of our Institu- 
tions, and we conversed long upon matters appertain- 
ing to both Church and State at home. I was nor 
sorry to leam that the subject of a Government reR- 
giott, the evil and the good resulting from such an as- 
sociation, in contrast with a government where ever^ 
man's conscience is his only monitor and all are free 
to embrace their own faith, where one sect commandr 
as mudi of honor and req>ect aa another, and whero 
the Constitttdon grantt the greatett freedom of opinloa 
and the freest form of worship, was a subject of ear- . 
nest diteusaion, at least among the thinking people of 
the country. It may interest some readers at homo 
to leam that Mist Bremeiv it a lady of thirt]p-five or* 
folly yean of age. 8hei8neitiierbeautifnlnoryo«ii& 
nor old nor ugly. 

Her appearance la decidedly literary, and Uti&nacy 
women, you know, are never handsome. The grao0» 
of the ndnd take the ptoee of the grace of perton^ 
and as beauty unadorned is deemed adoroed the nMMt», 
there b but little attention given to the merely thowy 
attractiont of drett and demeanor. Mitt Bremer !•* 
every way worthy of the fame ahe hat received. Th^ 
autboreet, however»in the true spirit of afaoriliar i»o^ 
verb, it better known abroad than at home,^iierbap«>v 
even more known in America than in Sweden. Seve- 
ral of her publicatiops have been translated into tha^ 
German, and more than the Neighbors into English*, 
though I have seen no more as yet, and the EngUalk 
translation is not to be had for love or money in Stock- 
holm or Upsala. Fame abroad begeta fame at bonM^ 
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aid It to not unlftety ihnt IAm Brsmer will raeeive 
■loie tomeis for her ^eniiw through the ladlee of the 
ftr fiuned (MMant Ameriea, then firem all her oountry- 
men and coontrjrwomen at home. I oonld aee biit 
fnr ehaimctere hi Sweden reeemhUng **jlfo Oure 
Mtrtj" the angd, and aborahiable Bear and his oharm- 
lag wife, or Bmno, or the household of the town ami 
•oimtry so beautifully pictm«d ibrth in the Neighbors. 
The authoresa aasnred me, neyerthelesa, that thoagh 
BOt frequent, they were no fiction. Some complaint 
wa» aoaide of the translation into Engfieh, but more by 
Hm Mends of Miss B. than henel£ In a long conver- 
sation abont American invtitutions, that of slaTery 
was the only one which seemed to her an anomaly, 
and but little was aaid against eren davery, compared 
with what one hears every day at home. Though no 
admirer of slavery, and never wondering that It seems 
an anomaly to a foreigner who holds the Declaration 
of Independence in one hand, and a Constitution tiiat 
toleiates shivery in the other, it would have been easy 
lo retort here to the rebul^e, though intended in no un- 
Mendly spirit. The feudal system almost practically 
•obtains in Sweden, though it exist not at all in theory; 
aad which to the worst the woild may judge, the feu- 
dal system, or slavery as it extots in America. We 
have a theory that becomes a lie in practice in some 
parts of our Union, and Sweden has the same in a 
worse form. I could not so well answer the complaint 
made against our country for the non-payment of its 
debts. This stigma upon our country follows the tra- 
veler whoever he goes. Every where in Europe, 
flome citizen has a demand against some one of the 
antes ; and every where, with the grossest ezaggera- 
Itons of the fact, the newspapera trumpet forth our dis- 
grace with a cry of shame, that finds a response in al- 
most every boaom. Wo«dd that American vepudtoters 
oould look abroad, and fiiough but as through a ^aas 
darlriy, tliey, too^ would see enough to make them 
haag their heads in shame. There to just sober truth 
enough in the dark pages of our recent htotory, to make 
4bt gvoond work of the most febnlons stories, and all 
tit woiid win say of us, that a nation capable of repu- 
Itotlng her honest debts, to oapaUe of any thing. A 
distinction between the general government and the 
slatea, it to dliBcnlt to eompiehead at thto dtolance 
fiRMoa home, aad the whole femlly of states, with the 
parent government, therefore, have to suffisr for the 
sfaMo/thefew. 



LIFE ON THE GULF OF MEXICO. 
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BBsrrcB VL— <wm m. a. 

A DocToa*8 office truly— Esculplus would be sorely 

pviried at Ms wher^-aboat, If led blindfoki ioto thto 

sttctnra of our M. O., for M. D. legally he was, as the 

diploma of the New York College of Physicians will 



By the term office, dear reader, do not imagine a 
coaafonabto room, surrounded with learned tomes, a 
ridily carpeted floor, chirrs of all Imaginable kinds that 
eeadooe to ease or convenience ; rare specimens of art, 
hiding to an ezhibidon of tlie progress of medical 
sdmce ; confidential lettera, or communicationa fimn 

isamed bodies, in answer to, or requesting information 
iom the aristocratic oecapant; abova all the fiaitors, 

4late^ fitted with hlgh-souading names^ nigtog the 



attenttonof theinfiOlibto aad unlvaiaany sovght piae- 



Accompany us, dear reader, and forthwith we wilt 
ttsher yoa into tiris reeeplacte of aU that to odd and 
whimsical ; the door we need not opea ; at early dawn 
it to unbolted and apread wide open, and femaiiu thus 
until there to no fiirther proapect of a taM for the mul- 
tifioioos artiotoa atvewn around. 

Imagine to yourself a large double boose, two stories 
in height, with dormant windows, and coimected from 
the back piaaxa of riw second story to a building of 
smaller dimensions, alao two stories in heigiit; tha 
tower rooms of thto building, occupied as kitchen and 
storerooms. The femily reside in the upper paart of 
the larger dwelling, the lower floor betooging exdu- 
sively to the Dr.*s department. 

This to divided into two large rooms, the one to your 
right hand to that to which we will particularly cafl 
your attention. On one side runs the counter, beUnd' 
which, and in the low window, all that pertains to the 
apothecary's d^mrtment may be found ; on the counter 
stands the show- box, containing every odd article 
small enough to be placed there, as for example, fine 
tooth oombs, hair brushes, tooth picks and brushes; 
painters' brushes, tweexers, peimy watches, rooge, 
peari and hair powders, soaps of endless vartoty, need- 
les, pins, tope, buttons, &c; specimens of Stuart's 
steam-candies, afibrding a better specimen of amalga- 
maflon, afl of every kind, the heat of the climate hav- 
ing mingled into one mass: scissors, dirks, and bowto 
knives; the sato of the totter causing the Bt. no com- 
punctions of consdence, hto real skiU as aargeon and 
physician meeting any emecgency. 

This enumeration will aflbrdsome feint idea of the 
contents of the show-box, but what pen shall do justice 
to the contents of the other three comera of the esmb- 
Hshment, or who will believe the description if feith- 
fij^y given. The front comer next the door has sh^es 
running along the wall, on which Ue in fiiendly prox- 
imity, pig-tail, cavendtoh, and other preparations of the 
filthy weed ; kegs of paints, doUs of all sizes, together 
with a collection of children's toys, crockery of all com- 
mon kinds, and a large assortment of shoea— from rods 
piqiecting from the wall, are suspended every variety 
of second hand clothing, hats on the upper shelves Ue 
ready to complete the fitting out of the outward maiL 

The third and fourth comen am rather behind the 
scenes, a large desk separating them partially from the 
fimnt ; here may be found iron pots, pans, ovens, ohalrs, 
barrds of new nails, and barreto of old, it being the 
habit of the Dr. to fddc up every okl nail, or piece of ' 
iron he may chance to see } in feet, the locks and hooks 
are taken bom the old ahanties belonging to him, and 
deposited in thto Museirai, in anticipation of the dis- 
locatton of their fixhigs, by that "Old Time, the clodc 
setter," but lock loosener. 

Upononeoocastonapurserofoneof tRU. S. ships, 
was seen anxtously exploring the different stores, but 
always without finding the object of hto search. A 
fiiend enquired what he waa lo<^ng for. 

"A chain cable" said he, " whtoh I must have ; we 
are to sail to-monrow, and I cannot procure one in 
town." 

" Have you been to the Dr.'s shop 1" 

"No." 

"Well then go there, and if you dont find one, I am 
much mistaken." 

Upon making the enqaliy of the I>r.— "I have the 
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Tery thing yoa want," said be, *'a poor devil of a 
captain owed me some money, and I took this cable as 

Fortliwith the cable was transferred on board the 
tiioop of war— none the worse for having served its 
time in an apothecary's diop. 

.Kotliing ki the way of biiainess came amiss to our 
Dr. He was always therefore hig^t Udder for the 
aceommodatioa of the sick or injured poor. A poor- 
house was altogether unnecessary, for a beggar was a 
fting unheard of in Pensacola, until the importation of 
some huadreds of paupers, sent out from this goodly 
dty of Gotham, to assist in blowing a mighty bubble, 
which for the time, was dignified with the naoM of the 
« Fioiida, Akbama, and Georgia raU road." This rab- 
ble rout, was exported by conscientious men, warrant- 
ing the invoice to be strong and able bodied men, though 
from some cause to us unknown, upon reaching their 
destination, one half had assumed the garb and ap- 
pearance of women and cliildren. 

Previous to this time, the claimants on public charity 
were usnatty disabled seamen, or an acdd^ital stranger } 
a better place therefore could not have been selected 
for Uiem, than the spare rooms in the Dr.*s back build- 
ing ; here they were sure of skillful, if not very oourte- 
•tis treatment 

The assistant surgeon, and head nurse in this depart- 
ment might be reckoned an accomplished character, 
If diversity of talent gives any daim to tiiis distinction. 
Hagar, was the name of this individual, a motatto, of 
perhaps thirty years of age, rather delicate in appear 
anoe, and with a kind and benevolent eipresdon of 
countenance. The hand that so carefully wielded the 
spatula in sproadiog the soothiug cerate, or tormenting 
fly-blister, eould with unshaken firmness, hold fast 
and immovable the unfortunate patient, whom tooth- 
ache, dislocation or fracture, brought to the sanctum 
of our Esculapius. The savory broth, or unsavory 
gruel, were alike prepared by the same hands ; as house- 
maid, child's nurse or gardener, Hagar was alike 
efficient 

In an Interval of leisure, it being exceedingly healthy 
bi town, the Dr. determined to new-paint his house; 
he had accepted several kegs of paint from a debtor in 
Beu of money, and Hagar, like another Proteus, as- 
sumed an appearance to suit the emergency. A tall 
hkkler is seen one fine morning, raised against the 
front of the house, and on its topmost round a sailor 
flourishing the paint brush with extraordinary skill; 
BO wonder his head is not dizzy at that height ; without 
doubt he is accustomed to climbing shrouds and reef- 
ing sails, therefore a sure footing on a ladder is nothing 
lo him. The loose canvass trouses bound tightiy round 
the waist, shirt sleeves rolled up, bare foot, and tar- 
paulin hat, set jauntily on the back of the head, give 
you the toiletle of the quondam painter. 

" Hagar, Hagar, come put up some powders, come 
directiy, do you hearl" 

" Comin master, fast as I can ;" not from the kitchen, 
but from " up aloft" Is the voice we hear, and in the 
trim sailor painter, stands Hagar's self confessed. To 
save expense, tiie Dr. had rigged him out in a suit of 
clothes bought on speculation, or taken for a debt 

It was the Dr.'s boast that he never darkened the 
doors of a church ; " my wife may go to church," said 
he, ** as often as she pleases, but I do the Lord's will 
better by spending my Sunday morning in visiting and 
prescribing for the poor, gratis; the medicine I carry In 



my pocket, and give to all who need." This was the 
truth, for although rude and unpolished outwardly, a 
kinder heart, a firmer friend, or an honeeter man was 
rarely met with. 

Fortune looked sntilingly on the Dr. ; all that he put 
his hand to prospered; lor years he had no competitor 
in his profcMion ; did an adventurous M. D. propose to 
settie in Pensacola, he was quickly told that he must 
be his own patient, for no other awaited hitn—health 
reigned triumphant in that blessed dimate, therefova 
no harvest for Drs. was to be expected. An iron clieot 
containing upward of thirty tlkousand dollars in spede, 
stood by the head of the Dr*8 bed ; no bank would ho 
trust ! but from this coffsr, upon one occasion he loaned 
the " Bank of Pensacola" twenty thousand doUars in 
rihrer, not however, until he was amply secured in 
rail road iron. 

We record with pleasure, what is rather an uncom- 
mon occurrence, that every dollar of this loan was paU 
back by the same hands that received it, much to the 
joy of the Dr's wife, who wept tears of anxiety at tho 
removal of the treasure, and tears of pleasure at lt» 
return. 

We repeat now to our old friend, the last words ha 
addressed to us " God bless you." 



SAMUEL CHILTON, THE WONDERFUI* 
SLEEPER. 

S AinrEL Chilton, an inhabitant of the village of Una- 
bury, near Bath, was a laborer of a robust habit of 
body, thou^ not corpulent, and had reached the 2Bih 
year of hb age. When apparently in perfect health, 
he fdl into a profound sleep on the 13th May, 1694^ 
and every method which was tried to rouse him proved 
unsuccessful. His mother ascribed his conduct to 
suUenness of temper ; and dreading that he would dl» 
of hunger, placed within his reach bread and cheese 
and small beer ; and though no person ever saw hinft 
eatordiink during a whole month, yet the food set 
before him was daily consumed. At the end of a 
month, he rose of his own accord, put on his dothes 
and resumed his usual labors in the fidd. 

After a lapse of nearly two years, namdy, on the 
9th of April, 1696, he was again overtaken with exces- 
sive sleep. He vi^as now bled, blistered, cupped and 
scarified, and the most irritating medidnes applied 
extemdly but they were unable to rouse or even to 
Irritate him, and during a whole fortnight he was never 
seen to open his eyes. Hs ste, however, as before, o€ 
the food that was placed near him, but no person ever 
saw any of those acts, though he was sometimes found 
fast asleep with his mouth full of bread. In this con- 
dition he lay Un weeks. 

A singular change In his condition now took place. 
He lost entirdy the power of eating; his jaws were 
set, and his teeth so closdy clenched, that every at- 
tempt to force open his mouth with instruments failed. 
Having accidentally observed an opening In his teeth, 
made by the actfon of the tobacco-pipe, as usud witb 
most great smokers, they succeeded in pouring some 
tent wine into his throat through a quUL During^ 
forty-aix days, he subsisted on about three pints or two- 
quarts of tent 

At the end aiawmUem weeks, viz. about the seventh 
of August, he awoke, dressed himself; and walked 
ahout the room, bdog himself peifeotiy uncoasciene. 
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that he had slept mere ihaa one night Nothing, in- 
deed, could make him believe that he had slept so long, 
till upon going to the fields he saw crops of barley and 
oats ready for the sickle, which he remembered were 
dnly sown when he last visited them. 

Although his flesh was somewhat diminished by so 
long a fast, yet he was said to look brisker than he 
had ever done before. He felt no inconvenience what- 
ever from his long confinement, and he had not the 
smallest recollection of any thing that had happened. 
He accordingly again entered upon his rural occupa- 
tions and continued to enjoy good health till the morn- 
ing of the 17th of August, 1697, when he experienced 
ft coldness and shivering in his back ; and after vomit- 
ing' once or twice, he again fell into his former state of 
somnolency. 

Dr. William Oliver, to whom we owe the preserva- 
tion of these remarkable facts happened to be at Bath, 
and hearing of so singular a case, set out on the 23rd 
of August, to inquire into its history. On his arrival 
at TInsbury, he found Chilton asleep, with bread and 
cheese, and a cup of beer, placed on a stool within his 
leadL His pulse was regular, though a little too 
strong, and his respiration free. He was in a " breath- 
ing sweat," with an agreeable warmth over his body. 
Dr. Ohver bawled Into his ear, pulled his shoulders, 
pinched his nose, stopped his nose and mouth to- 
gether, but notwithstanding this rough treatment, 
he evinced no indications of sensibllitf. Impress- 
ad with the belief that the whole was "a cheat,** 
Doctor Oliver lifted up his eyelids aad ioabd the eye- 
balls drawn ap his eyebrows, and perfectly motionless. 
He held a phial containing spirit of salamoniac under 
one nostii for aconsiderabie time ; but though the doe- 
tor could not bear it for a moment ander his own nose 
'Without making his eyes water the sleeping patient 
was insensible to its pungency. The amoniacal spi- 
fii was then thrown op his nostrils, to the amount of 
about half an ounce; but though it was "as strong 
almost aa fire itself" it only made the padenf s eyeUds 
shiver and tremble. 

Thns baffled in every attempt to rouse him, our 
rnthleas doctor crammed the same nostril with the 
powder of white hellebore ; and finding this equally 
inactive, he was perfectly convinced that no impostor 
could .have remained insensible to such applications, 
and tittt Chilton was really overpowered with sleep. 

In the state in which Dr. Oliver left him, various 
gentlemen from Bath went to see him; but bis mother 
wookl not permit the repetition of any experiments. 

On the 2d of September, Mr. Woolmer, an expe- 
rienced apothecary, went to see him, and finding his 
pulse pretty high, he took 14 oonces of blood fkom his 
arm ; but neither the opening of the vein, nor during 
tike flow of the Mood, dki he make the smallest move- 
ment. 

In consequence of his mother removing to another 
house, Chilton was carried down stairs when in this 
fit of somnolency. His head accidentally struck 
against a stone and received such a severe blow, that 
it was much cut ; but he gave no indications whatever 
of having felt the blow. Dr. Oliver again visited him 
in his new house ; and after trying again some of his 
fenner stimulants, he saw a gentleman who accompa- 
nied liim run a large pin into the arm of ChiUon^ to 
Ou tery bone, without his being aware of it. During 
the whole of this long fit he was never seen to eat or 
diink, though generally once a day, or sometimes 



once in two days, the food which stood by him disap- 
peared. 

Such was the condition of our patient till the 19th 
of November, when his mother having heard a noise, 
ran up to his room and found him eating. Upon ask- 
ing liim how he was, he replied, *' Very well, thank 
Ood." She then asked him whether he liked bread 
and butter or bread and cheese best. He answered^ 
bread and cheese. She immediately left the room to 
convey the agreeable intelligence to ttis brother i but, 
upon their return to the bedroom they found tiim as 
fast asleep as ever, and incapable of being roused fagr 
any of the means which they applied. 

From this time his sleep seems to byave been leas 
profund ; for though 1m continued in a state of som- 
nolency till the end of January or the beginning oi 
February, yet he seemed to hear when they called him 
by his name ; and though he was incapable of r»- 
tuming any answer, yet they considered him as 
sensible to what was said. His eyes were less 
closely shut, and frequent tremors were seen in 
his eyeUds. About the beginning of February, Chil- 
ton awoke in perfect health, having no recoUeciion 
whatever of any thing that had happened to him dur- 
ing his long sleep. The only complaint that he made 
was, that the cold pinched Itim more than usual. He 
returned, accordingly, to his labors in the fiekl, and 
so fiaur as we can learn, he was not again attacked with 
this singular disease. — Prazefi Magazine. 



A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

THX NATlVa PBPPaa AMD salt PAMTALOOltS. 

The following Is a bona fide feet, taken without 
amendation from the life of a mother in Israel. It win 
show that there was an anti Biftish sphlt In the women 
as well as the men of 76. I hope all the girls in 
Franklin will read It, though I am afraid some of them, 
especially in the capitol of the country, will need a 
dictionary to find out the meaning of the terms wheels 
loom, &c. The first is the name of an old fashioned 
piano with one string, the other is a big house or|;an 
with but few stops. But to the story : 

Late in the afternoon of one of the last days in May,. 
'76, wlien I was a few months short of fifteen years 
old, notice came to Townsend, Massachusetts, where 
my fether used to live, that fifteen soldiers were wanted. 

The training band was instantiy called out, and mjr 
biotber, tliat was next older than I, was one that was 
selected. He did not return till late at night, when all 
were in bed. When I rose in the morning I found my 
mother in tears, who informed me that my brother Jdut 
was to march next day after to-morrow morning at sun- 
rise. My fether was at Boston, in the Massachu- 
setts assembly. Mother said, that, though John was 
supplied with summer clothes, he must be absent seven 
or eight months, and would sufier for want of winter 
garments. There were at this time no stores, and no 
articles to be had except such as each family could 
make itself. The sight of mother's tears always brought 
all the hidden atiength of the body and mind to action. 
I immediately asked what garment was needfuL She 
replied "pantaloons." 

" O, if that is all," said I, " we will spin and weave 
him a pair before he goes." 

"Tut," said mother, "the wool is on the sheep's 
backs, and the sheep are in the pasture." 

I bnmediately turned to a younger brother and bada^ 
him take a salt dish and call ti&em to the yard. 
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Mother replied, " poor chiM, there ne no ahiep ■hears 
witMn three miless and a haliy 

<' I have fome small shears at the loom," said I. 

"* But we can't sj^n and weave it in so short a time*" 

**I am certain we can, mother." 

" How can you weave it, there is a long web of linen 
In the loom." 

**No matter, I can find an empty loom." By this 
lime the sound of the sheep made me quicken my steps 
4oward the yvrd. I requested my sister to biing me 
the wheel and cards while I went ibr the wooL 1 went 
into the yard with my brother, and secured a white 
sheep, from which I sheared, with my loom shears, 
'half enough for a web ; we then let her go with the rest 
of the fleece. I sent the wool in by my sister. Luther 
ran for a black sheep, and held her while I cut ofli'wool 
ibr my filling and half the waip, and then we allowed 
her to go with the remaining part of the fleece." 

The good old lady closed by saying that the wool 
thus obtained was duly carded and spun, washed, sized 
-and dried ; a loom was found a few doors off, the web 
got in, wove and cloth prepared, cut and made two or 
three hours before the brother's departure— that is to 
say, in forty hours from the commencement, without 
help from any modem improvement. 

The good old lady closed by saying " I felt no weari- 
ness, I wept not, I Was serving my country. I was 
Telieving poor mother, I was preparing a garment for 
my darling brother." 

" The garment being finished, I retired and wept till 
my overcharged and bursting heart was relieved." 

This broilier, was, perliaps, one of Qtn, Stark*s 
aoldiers, and with such a spirit to cope with, need we 
wonder that Burgoyne did not execute his threat of 
inarching through the heart of America. 



THE STROKE OF DEATH. 

A FABLX« 

i AM now worth one hundred thousand pounds^ aald 
old Gregory, as he ascended a hill, part of an estate lie 
liad j ust purchased. 

I am now worth one hundred thousand pounds, and 
am hut fifty-six years of age, hale and robust in my 
constitution ; so I'll eat and 1*U drink, and live merrily 
all the days of my life. 

I am now worth one hundred tlionsand pounds, said 
old Gregory as he attained the summit of a hill, which 
eommand^ a full prospect of his estate ; and here, 
aaid he, m plant an orchard : and on that spot, I'll 
plant a pinery. 

Ton farm-houses shall come down, sUd old Grego- 
ly; they interrupt my view. 

. Then, what vim beome of the &nners 1 asked the 
steward who attended him. 

That's their business, answered old Gregory. 

And that mill must not stand on the stream, said old 
Oregory. 

Then, how will the villagers grind their com? asked 
the steward. 

That's not my business, answered old Gregory. 
So old Gregory retumed home—ate a hearty supper 
—drank a bottle of port— smoked two pipes of tobacco— 
mnd fell into a profonnd slumber ;— fhmi which he nev- 
er more awoke. The farmers rraide on their lands— 
the mill stands upon the stream— and the villagers all 
cejoloe in his death. 



THE DEYIL A GOOD MUSICIAN. 

Taktihi, a celebrated musician, who was bom at 
Pirano, in Istria, being much inclined to the study of 
music in his early youth, dreamed one night that h& 
had made a compact with the Devil, who, promised to 
be at his service on all occasions ; and during this vis- 
ion, every thing succeeded according to his mind; his 
wishes were prevented, and his desires always surpas- 
sed by the assistance of his new servant. At last, ha 
imsgined that he presented the Devil with his violin, 
in order to discover what kind of a musician he was^ 
when, to his great astonishment, he heard him play a 
solo so singularly beautiful, and which he executed 
with such superior taste and precision, that it surpassed 
all the music which he had ever heard dr conceived in 
his life. So great was his surprize, and so exquisite 
his delight, upon this occasion, that it deprived him of 
the power of breathing. He awoke with violence of 
his sensation, and instantly seized his fiddle, in hopes 
of expressing what he had just heard, but in vain ; he^ 
however, then composed a piece, which is, perhaps, 
the best of all his works, and called it the DeviTe So- 
ruUa; but it was so inferior to what he had fancied in 
sleep, that he declared he would have broken his in- 
strument, and abandoned music for ever, if he could 
have found any other mode of subsistence. 



EXTRAORDINARY PILGRIMAGE. 

PiLOBiMAOBs w«re the devotion of the sixteenth 
century. A queen of France, it is supposed Cathaiine 
de Medicis, made a vow, that, if some concerns, wiiich 
she had undertaken, terminated successfully, she 
would send a pilgrim to Jerusalem, who shouki walk 
there, and every three steps he advanced, he should 
go one back at every third step. It was doubtful 
whether there could be found a man sufficiently strong 
to go on fi>ot, and of sufficient patience to go back one 
step at every third. A dtisen of Veiberie, however, 
offered himself, and promised to acconqittsh the qoeeo** 
vow most scrapulously. The queen accepted his ofler, 
and promised him an adequate recompense. He ful- 
filled his engagement (as we are informed) with the 
greatest exactness, of whidi his pious employer was 
well assured by constant enquiries 1 

The citizen, who was a merchant, received on his 
return, a considerabla sum of money, and was enno- 
bled ! His coat of arms were s cross and a branch of 
palm-tree. His descendants preserved the arms; but 
they degenerated, by continuing the commerce wliich 
their ancestor quitted. 



ORIGIN OF THE NINE MUSES. 



Ths muses originally consisted of only three in num- 
ber : Mnemosyne, Memory ; Melete, Meditation ; Aede, 
Song. They were augmented to the number of nine, 
because the inhabitanta of their ancient town, desiroua 
of placing in tlie temple of Apollo the statuea of the 
three Muses, and they being of extraordinary beauty, 
they ordered three of the most skilful sculptore to exe- 
cute, each the statues of these three muses, whlc^ 
made up the number of nine ; and from which It was 
propos^ to select the three most perfect statues— but 
the nine were so beautiful, that it was agreed to take 
them all, and to place them in the temple and call them 
the nine Muses. From thisacddent, they derived their 
origin, and the alx other attributes of poetiy were given 
to the additional riater. 
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THE NARROWS, AND FORT HAMILTON. 

Tbe engnying in the present number of the Rormtt 
If a Tery fin^ spednen of the art, and presents to the 
eye a most beantifiiJ picture. Little need be said in 
Uostrationof it^forit "tells its own story." There 
are few experienced marinen in the dvillxed world, 
who do not know something about " the Narrows ;" 
who liave not either seen them with their own eyes, or 
heard some acooont of them from their fellow tars. 

To our country readers, who may not be so fiimiliar 
with maitors on the sea-board, it Is proper we should 
say that '* the Narrows*' is the pass between Long and 
Staten Island, at the entrance to the bay and harbor 
of New York ; some ten or twelve miles from the city. 
The engraving gives a very accurate view of the 
scenery of the place, and is therefore as valuable for its 
truth as for its beauty. As this is one of the principle 
points for the defence of tbe dty, a strong garrison is 
constantly maintained here, and in summer dme tbe 
route to Fort HamHton through Brooklyn forms a 
fiivorite drive to numerous dtizens, who are attracted 
thither by the beauty of the scenery, and the healthful 
sea breezes. 



THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 
Trs Chevalier de Boufflers, whom Oelle character- 
ised as "the honor of knighthood and the flower of 
ThMibadours," the eredc poet, the agreeable novdist, 
so long the delight of the saloons of Paris, was by turns 
an abbot, a colonel of hussars, a painter, an academi- 
cian, a legislator, and, under all these characters, the 
most gay, careless, and witty, of French cavaliera. 

I was long acquainted with this highly gifted man. 
I saw him in 1780 at the beaudful estate of Chantdoup, 
near Araboise, whither the Duke de Choiseul, then an 
esUe from the court, attracted many of the most dis- 
thiguished men of France, whether for birth or merit. 
It vras the focus of the most brilliant vdts and beauties 
of the day. The Duchess de Choiseul, whose memory 
is stiU cherbhed on the lovely banks of the Loirs, had 
afiiendd&ip for the Chevalier de Bouflkra which did 
her honor J be was her companion in the walks, in the 
ebaae, and still more frequently in her vidts to the 
oociages of the peasantry, to whom this accomplished 
and excellent woman constantly administered comfort 
and assistance. 

Madame de Choiseul, who was, in her youth, inti- 
mate with Bnflbn, had imbibed from that celebrated 
man a strong taste for the observation of naturd ob- 
jeela. Her library contained a complete collection of 
naCnd historians, ancient and modem. 

The delightful and exhaustless study had inspired 
Madame de Choiseul with a new and fanciful idea. 
Opposite to the windows of her own room she had 
erected a temple of gauze of antique form, and shdtered 
by an ample roof; during the summer she amused her- 
Rlf with collecting in this airy palace all the most 
biBtlfnl butterflies of the country. 

Tbe Duchess done had a key of tbe Temple of But- 
ifdMB^t which was peopled by the asdduity of the vil- 
lage giris of the neighborhood. They strove, by pre- 
ssDtlDg to hu continudly some new species^ to obtdo 
cte p4vili«a of peaking to their bdoved pationeia, and 
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they were sure to reodve a reward proportioned to the 
brauty and rarity of their offerings. 

Boufflera was frequently a witness to the Duchess's 
asdduous cares about her fevorite temple. " Cheva- 
lier,'' said she to him, with a smile, " I run no risk in 
intrododng you among my butterflies ; they will take 
you for one of themselves, and will not be frightened." 

On one occadon, when Madame de Choiseul was 
compelled by illness to keep her room for some weeks, 
she gave the key of her temple to the Chevalier, who 
found ample compensation for the trouble of his charge^ 
in the pleasure of receiving the country girls who daily 
came to recruit the numerous family of butterflies. 
He encouraged them to talk about thdr rurd sports^ 
and their love affaiiy, so that he was soon master of the 
chronides of dl the surrounding villages. In this way 
he frequently caught ideas and expressions with which 
he afterward adorned his poems. 

It was, however, remarked that Boufllen almost d- 
ways prderred the butterflies brought by the prettiest 
girls: his scrutiny turned rather upon their features, 
their naturd and dmple graces, than upon the olrjects 
it was his office to select. An engaging fece, a grace- 
ful carriage, or a well-tamed person, was pretty sure 
not to be reelected. Thus the beautiful temple declined 
in splendor, but fewer poor little girls went away dis- 
appointed ; and the Duchess's bounty passing through 
the easy hands of the Chevalier, was diffused more 
widely, and glsddened more hearts. 

Among the villagera who came to offer the fruits of 
their chase, he had frequently remarked a giri of about 
fifteen, whose large deep blue eyes, jet black eyebrows^ 
and laughing mouth, graceful and easy carriage, and 
sweet, soft vdce realized the most poedod descriptfons 
of rurd beauty. To crown her attractfons, he found 
that she was the daughter of a foreater of Amboise, and 
that her name was Aline. This pretty name was tbe 
title of a tde of his, which had been greatly admired. 
It may be imagined that he fdt a peculiar interest in 
this young giri, and with what pleasure he rewarded 
her, in the Duchess's name, and how he took advent* 
age of the pretext afforded by the beauty of any of her 
butterflies, to double the gift. Boufflera soon drew 
from her the secret of her heart; he learnt how she 
loved Chariea Vemer, son of the keeper of the castle, 
but his father opposed their union on account of the 
disparity of their fortunes. Boufflera who thought love 
levelled dl distlncdons, secretly resolved to serve the 
young Aline. He sent for Charies Vemer, found him 
worthy to be the possessor of so lovdy a creature, and 
spoke in his behalf to the Duchess, who wishing to 
have some fdr pretext for contributing toward the 
marriage portion of the Chevalier's protege, made it 
known in the neighborhood, that at the end of the . 
season she would give a prize of twenty-five louis d'ora 
to the giri who brought her the greatest number of rare 
and beautiful butterflies. The emulation excited among 
the young villagers may easily be imagined; and 
whether it was that the fresh verdure of Aline*8 native } 
forest of Amboise was propitious to her, or whether she (' 
was more agile and dexterous than the others, it fell - 
out that she often presented Madame de Choiseul, 
through her kind protector, with the butterflies upoa 
which Reaumur had fixed the highest vdue. 
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One day nrhen the Didieaad Dacbest, accottipuiied 
hf the train of nobles who fonned the usual society of 
Chantdoup, were walking in that part of the park bor- 
dering on ^e forest, AUne, with a gauze net in her 
band, and panting for breath, came running joyoudy 
up to Boufflera, and said to him, with that innocent 
fiimiUarity he had encouraged in her, *< Look, Monsieur 
le Chevalier, what do you tliink of my butterflies 7 yon 
are such a fine judge of them." The speech was sus- 
ceptible of an application so eniiously fitted to the 
known character of Boufflers, that erery body laughed. 
Ha took ttw butterflies fiom Aline's hands, and told 
ber they w«re reaHy of a tare and valuable kind t one, 
especially, whicli, with its four asure wings of enor- 
BKras size, studded with flame-oolored eyes, and its 
long black proboscis, supplied the only deficiency in 
the temple, and completed the Duchess's immense 
cellection. It was instantly decided that Aline had 
won the promised prize ; she soon afterward received it 
fiom the hands of Madame de Choiseul, and Boufflers 
added a golden ctoss, which Aline promised to wear as 
long as slie lived. 

It was now the middle of Autumn, and as the pleas- 
wee of Pails became daily more brOUant and inviting, 
the Chevalier de Boufllers could not resist their attrac- 
tions, tlioigh he left the delightful abode of Chanteloup 
whh regret. Before he went away he saw the maiden 
who had so deeply interested him, and obtained firom 
the Cither of lier lover the promise that he would con • 
•ent to their marriage as soon as Aline had a sufficient 
portion. He recommended her warmly to the Duch- 
ess's kindness, and departed for the capital. 

A short time after, the Duke de Choiseul quitted a 
world in which he had exercised such vast power, and 
BO courageously withstood his numerous enemies. 
His widow was compelled to sacrifice nearly the whole 
of her own fortune, to pay the debts contracted by her 
husband, who had outshone all the nobles of the court 
in magnificence. She sold the estate of Chanteloup to 
the Duke de Penthievre, and went to live at Paris. 
AUne, thus deprived of her patroness, lost all hope of 
being united to her lover, whose father remained in- 
flexible, and the young man, in a fit of desperation, en- 
listed in a regiment of dragoons. Bbufflers heard of 
tills. By a fortunate chance the Colonel of the regi- 
ment was his near relative and friend, and Charles did 
BO much credit to his recommendation, that he soon 
rose to the rank of Marechal des Logis. On his first 
leave of absence, he hastened to Chanteloup, where he 
found his fair one provided with a sufficient portion by 
the Chevalier's generosity ; the old keeper no longer 
withheld his consent, and the lovers were speedily 
united. 

Twenty years passed away, and Prance fell into the 
confurion of political disseneions, and at length, Into 
all the horrors of the first revolution. Boufflers, though 
friendly to the opinions which were then propagated 
by the true lovers of liberty, was compelled, after the 
deplorable 10th of August, 1792, to quit France and 
take refuge in Berlin. Prince Henry and the king of 
Prussia, after keeping him for some time with them, 
gave him an estate in Poland, where, like a true French 
knight, he founded a colony for all the emigrants who 
were driven from their unhappy country. But in spite 
of all the advantages, and all the consolations he re- 
ceived in foreign lands, he never ceased to sigh after 
Park. Thither his family, his friends, his most 
cberiihed faaUti, all called him. The compliments 



paid him on his poems, only siwed to vemlnd Urn of 
the lovely and captivating women who had ins|dred 
them ; those on his novel, of the delights of Chanteloup, 
of the amiable Duchess de Choiseul, (who had survived 
her husband only a few years,) and of the Temple of 
Butterffles. 

The storm of the Revolution having sublkied, many 
proscribed persons obtained leave to return to France ;: 
among these was Boufllers, who left Poland, traveling 
homeward through Bohemia, Bavaiia, and Switzeitend. 
He wished to revisit the beautiful shores of te lake of 
Geneva, where, thirty years before, he had passed a- 
time which he never recurred to witliout delight. He 
therefore stopped at Lausanne, and fisaiing lest hia 
name might expose him to some disagreeable curiosity 
or supervision, he had furnished himself with a passport 
under the name of Foubers a French painter. In thia 
character, wliich he had more than once assumed be- 
fore, he presented himself in the first houses of Lau- 
sanne, where he was received with all the attentiooa 
due to genuine talent The rage for M. Foubera, and 
for his fine miniature portraits, was universal. As ho 
was anxious to obtain beautiful subjects, he was con- 
stantly told that he ought to paint the Countess de 
Lauterbach ; siie was described to him as a lady of 
French origin, and the widow of a Bavarian general, 
who, at his death, had left her considerable property, 
including a magnificent eatate, situated on the banks 
of the lake, at a few miles distance from Lausanne. 
At a fete given by one of the principal inhabitants of 
Lausanne, the beautiful Countess of Lauterbach was 
present, and more than justified aU his expectations. 

He was introduced to the Countess, who appeared 
struck by the sound of his voice, and agitated by some 
emotion which she strove to dissemble. They entered^ 
into conversation, and Boufflers expressed the most 
earnest desire to paint from so fine a model. After a 
moment's reflection, the Countess accepted his ofifer ; 
and, as if struck by some sudden thought, fixed a day 
for Foubers to go to her bouse, at the same time ex-- 
pressing her pleasure at being painted by a French 
artist. 

On the day appointed, a caleche stopped at the door 
of his lodging, and conveyed him to the Chateau do 
St Sulpice, situated on the banks of the lake, opposite 
to the superb ampitheatre traced by the Alpa on the 
horizon. Boufflers arrived ; he crossed an outer court, 
passed through a handsome hall, and entered a ymat 
saloon, in which every thing announced opulence and 
taste. One one side of the room hung a full-length- 
portrait of the late Duchess de Choiseul, seated near 
the Temple of Butterflies, with a volume of Bonflaers' 
works in her hand. The Chevalier could not control 
the emotions which agitated him and forced tears from 
his eyes. " What recollections 1" exclaimed he invol— 
untarily : this Countess de Lauterbach must certalnly- 
be of the Choiseul family. I shall like her the better.' ' 
While he gave himself up to these reflections, a chant- 
beriain came to tell him that his lady would be occupi- 
ed for a abort time, that she begged M. Foubers to ex- 
cuse her, and desired him to ask whether he would be- 
pleased to walk into her plantation a hi Fran^aise. 
Boufflers followed hia conductor through a long enlte 
of apartments, where he entered an avenue of limes, 
and at the first turning, he saw, under the alisdo of 
some large trees, a temple of gauze precisely Hka the 
Duchess de Cholseurs. The temple was fiHed with 
butterflies of every spedes^ and ortat the door was ax^ 
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iMOilpliov In verae which Boufflera btd imnarly wfit- 
ta «flnr the entrtnoe to the temiile at Chaateloiip, and 
he ttood before it agitated, yet motionless with aston- 
ishment, and thought hhnself transpoited by magic to 
1h» banks of tiM Loire. Bnt his surprise was Increas- 
ed, and liis emotion heightened, when he saw adrandng 
towaid hfan a young giri of fourteen or fifteen, in the 
dressof the ^iUsgersofLorraine, whose features, shape 
mad gait were so precisely thoes of the girl he remem- 
bered with so afi^ctionate an interest, tliat he thought 
it was she hereelf that stood before him, and whose 
deep rkh yoioe met Jiis ear. " Your senrant, Monsieur 
de BoQffler%" said she, with a curtesy, and presenting 
ta him a litde gauxe net ; " wliat do you think of my 
butterflies? you are such a fine judge of them." 
**What are yon, angel— sylph— enchantressT* "What! 
do yon not remember Aflne, the daughter of theforester 
€tf Ambol so, who used so often to bring yon butterflies^ ' 
"Doldreamr said BouflElers, rubbing hiseyes,and, 
taking the child's hsnd, he pressedit to his lips: "Aline, 
lovely AHnel— it cannot be youT' "Howl it cannot 
be II Who then won the prixe for the finest butter- 
flies 7— Who received firom the hands of the Duchess a 
pilne of twenty-five louis, and from youn this golden 
cross, which I promised to wear so long as I live^ and 
which I haye nerer parted with for an instant ?" " I 
do indeed remember that cross— it is the very one! 
Never was illusfon so perfect— never was man so be- 
wildered. Your elegance betrays you. No, you are 
not a mere country girt Tell me, then, to whom am 
I indebted for the most delicious emotion I ever felt hi 
my life?— Whence do you come 7— Who are you?" 
"She Is my daughter," cried the Countess de Lauter- 
baeh, sudd^y stepping from the concealment of a 
thicket, and throwing h^self into the arms of Bouf- 
flers. " My dear protector— kind author of my hap- 
piness and my good fortune— behold the true Aline, the 
wife and widow of Charles Vemer, whose only daughter 
stands before you. Your emotion, however strong 
cannot equal mine." " How, madame I are you that 
simple vUiage girl ? Good and beautiful as you were, 
you had a right to become what you now are. But tell 
me, how happened it that for once, fortune was not 
blind? — have the kindness at once to satisfy my curi- 
osity." "Listen, then," repUed the countess with 
confiding delight, " and you shall hear all" 

" Charles, in whom you took so ^^enerous an interest, 
having distinguished himself by repeated acts of bre- 
veiy, obtained a commission shortly after our marriage. 
The war which broke out between France and Qer- 
many, called him to the field, and I followed him. He 
•Aoward rose to the rank of colonel of cavalry, when 
he saved the Ufe of the count de Lanterbach, eom- 
nander of a Bavarian division on the field of battle ; 
b«t in this act he received a mortal wound, and with 
Us last breath recommended his wife and child, then 
an infont, to the OeneraTs care. Count Lanterbach 
teugfat in no way could he so efiSMtttally prove his 
gntlfude to his preserver, as by beeoming the husband 
efhiswidow, and the fother of his child. Afterafow 
yean ot a happy union, he died, leaving me a large 
fortnne, and a revered and cherished memory. At that 
tboft," added the couateas^ "I knew that yon had been 
n sMp a ll ed taqnit Freose, and to take refuge in Pruasia; 
I lift BO BMttDS ontried todlseover the place of your 
fMiileDeet b«A yonr change of name, your trevettng as 
« Finfih palaleiv as yon have ao ollen dene, aHr^Fs 
■yf MOMQfillililMf the rout apdaat wIslMf 



of my hesft Judge then what was my emotkm on 
meeting you the other day at Lansann^ I instfrnUy 
determined to prove to yon, In aome decree at leasts 
my joy and gratitude; and taking advantage of my 
dangfater'e age, and of her perfect rssemblance to that 
Aline who owed to yon the hand of Chariea Vemer, 
and all that ahe has subsequently possessed or eiqoyed, 
I made use of yonr own colore; I copied the most 
beautlfiil scene of your elegant story which I have read 
so often— In short, I tried to bewitch yon wi& your 
<iwn enchantments ; have I succeeded?" 

" Ah 1" exclaimed Bouflleri, pressing the mother and 
daughter to his heart, " never shall I foiget this inge»- 
fons fraud ; It la true, that the memory of the heart la 
indestructible in women ; and I see that the little good 
one may be able to do to the simplest village-girl, may 
become a capital which gratitude wlU repay with la« 



ST. PAUL AND THECLA. 

Tm following ftagOMmt Is unquestfooably of very 
great antiquity; but It has been without foundatloB 
ascribed to St. Paul. The facts were never questioned 
either by the friends or enemies of Christianity for 
many centuries: though they were often celebrated, 
and am frequently mentioned by writen of the first 
rank in the christian chureh. 

The story of Theda is confirmed by Gregory Na* 
zianzen, and Gregory of Nysas, Ambrose, Closes • 
tom, Iskioms, and others. Cyprian of Antoich, who 
flourished in the third century, prays for the snaring 
martyra thus: " Stand by us, O Lord, as thou didst 
by the Apostles In bonds, by Theda in the fire, by 
Paul in persecutfons, by Peter in the waves. 

Tertulllan, one of the most sodent writere in the 
church. Informs us, Ds BapHamCf c 17. that it was 
compiled by a prert»yter of Asia ; a man eztremdy at- 
tached to St. Paul, who rashly ventured to publish It, 
under the Apostle's name, toward the close of the first 
century i and that bdng charged with it by the Evan- 
gelist John, he oonfessed the (act, alleging that he had 
done it out of fervent love to the Apostle. This ac- 
count is confirmed by Jerome, who quotes TertulUan. 

It is supposed to have happened about the year of 
our Lord 67, during the last time that Su Paul visited 
Asia, and not long before he sufi^red martjrrdom: 
which according to Eusebius, was near the close ot 
Nero's reign : Jerome fixes it in the thirty-seventh, 
year after the passfon of our Lord. 

The Greek copy, which is taken from a manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library, and published by Grabe, is 
in many places defective, and in othere much corrup- 
ted. Its defects are partly supplied from an andent 
Latin version in the Bodleian Library, and from the 
Greek Commentary of Basilins Selcudends. 

When Paul was going up to Iconium, as he fled 
from Antioch, he was accompanied by Hermogeneo- 
and Demas, men full of hypocrisy. But Paul intent 
only on the goodness of God suspected no evil of 
them, but loved them exceedingly, nu^ng the words 
of Christ and his gospel pleasant unto them, and dis- 
oonrslng to them of the knowledge of Christ as It wan 
revealed to hfan. 

But a certain man named Onaslphoms hearing that 
Paal was coming to looitf nm went for^ to sMet him, 
with his wife Lsetra, imd thdr ohilihen, Simmlft and 
Z9mh that they mii^tNodm him Inta ihdr kmmi 
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for TUw had inforaMd them o£ the pereon of PaiiU for 
M yet they had notkaowm him in the flesh. Walking 
therefore in the king's highway whidi leads toward 
Lyatra, tiiey waited, expecting to receive him. Not 
leog after they saw Paul coming toward him, a man 
email of statum, bald, Ue legs distorted, his eye-brows 
knit together— hie nose aqndine— b«t manifestly full 
of the grace of God ; for hb conntenance was sodm- 
times like that of a man, and sometimes like that of 
aa aAgel. And Paul seeing Onesiphoros, was glad. 

And Onesiphortts said unto him, Hail thou servant 
of the BUseed, Paul replied, grace be with thee 
and with thy liouse. Demas and Hermogenes filled 
with envy and dissimulation cried out, And are we 
not the servants of the Bleated? Why hast thou 
not saluted ttti To whom Onesiphorus answered, I 
do not see in you the fruits of righteousness : but if 
ye are indeed nuA^ come and abide also at my house. 
So Paul went with him, and there was great joy in 
the house of Onesiphorus; and having fallen upon 
their kn^es and prayed, and broken bread, Paul preach- 
ed to them the word of €rod, concerning temperance, 
•nd the resurrection, to this effect : 

Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God. 
Blessed are they that keep the flesh unspotted, for 
they shall become the temples of Gkxl. 

Blessed are they that renounce this present world, 
for they shall please God. Blessed are they that have 
wives as though they had them not, for they shall 
become like the angels of Gk>d. Blessed are they 
tliat tremble at the words of God, for they shall be 
comforted. 

Bleesed are they that receive the wisdom of Jesus 
Christ, for they shall be called the sons of God. Bless- 
ed are they that keep the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
for they shall dwell in light. Bleesed are they that 
for the love of Christ have forsaken the form of this 
world, for they shall judge angels, and shall sit at the 
light hand of Christ, and shall see the day of judge- 
ment without bitterness. 

Whilst Paul was discoursing thus in the house of 
Onesiphorus, Theda, daughter ofTheocIia, a virgin 
who was espoused to Thamyris, a prince of the dty, 
standing at the window of her house continued night 
4Uid day to hear the word spoken by Paul concerning 
the love of God, and folth in Christ ; nor would she 
l>e removed : but being filled with exceeding joy be- 
came subject to the Mth. And seeing many women 
and young persons entering In to hear Paul, she was 
exceedingly desirous of being counted worthy to stand 
in hiipresence, and to hear the word of Christ; for as 
yet she had never seen the person of Paul. 

And as she continued thus to hear him, Theoclia 
her mother sent for Thamyris, and informed him, that 
Thecla had not risen from tier place for three 'days, 
neither to eat, nor to drink ; but in fixed attention on 
the words of Paul, had wholly given herself to that 
airanger; teaching sedudng and wicked opinions: 
adding, This is the man that hath stirred up the 
whole dty of Iconium, and hath perverted Thecla. 
But go thou and speak to hw for she is espoused to 
thee. 

Thamyris foaring the distractfon of her mind, spake 
to her with tenderness: " Why, Theda, dost thou dt 
directed thvB, with thine eyes fixed on riie ground 1 
What new pasMon hath seised thee, and tamed thee 
to this stranger 1 Turn to thy Thamyris and be 
ashamed." But she mnsweriog aochtog^ her toother 



and atteodants wept hitteriy. But Thecla eoatifmid 
unmoved, turned from them to the word apoladtL by 
Paul. 

Thamyris filled with despair, left the iMmse, and 
going ii^ the street watched those that went in aad 
cameiont firom Paul. And seeing two men sharply 
contending, he said, **Sirs, inform me who is tlito 
your companion, that sednoes the minds of men, for- 
bidding them to marry 1 I ofier you great rewazda 
if ye will dedare, for I am chief in this dty." De- 
mas and Hermogenes replied, " We do not well know 
who this man is ; but he deprives men of their wives, 
and virgins of thdr husbands, declaring that there wiU 
be no resurrection unless they continue pure, and free 
from the pollutions of the flesh." 

Then Thamyris invited them to come and refresh 
themselves at his liottse. And having honorably en- 
tertained and rewarded them, he said, "Tell me, I 
pray you. Sire, what is the doctrine of Paul, that I 
may know : for I am in great anguish for Theda, on 
account of her love for this stranger 1" Demas and 
Hermogenes, with one vdce, cried out, *< Deliver him 
to the governor as one that pereuadeth the people to 
recdve the doctrines of the Christians ; and let him 
be put to death by the decree of the Emperor; and 
thou shalt have thy wife, and we wilt instruct her that 
the resurrection which he teacheth hath already taken 
place, and that we then have truly risen, when we are 
come to the knowledge of €U>d." 

Thamyris hearing these things was filled with rage ; 
and rising early in the morning, went with offieen and 
a guard, accompanied by a great multitude, to the 
house of Onedphorus, and demanded Paul; saying, 
" Thou hast corrupted the dty of Iconium and Theda : 
come therefore to the governor." And all the people 
cried out, *< Away with this sorcerer, for he hath cor- 
rupted our women." 

And Thamyris standing before the judgement seat, 
cried with a loud voice to the governor, ** We know 
not whence this man is—but he sufiereth not our wo- 
men to marry ; let him therefore dedare before thee 
for what cause he teaches these thinge." And the go- 
vernor rising called to Paul and said, " Who art thou? 
And what is thy doctrine 7 Grievous tilings are laid to 
thy charge 1" 

And Paul lifting up his voice, said, " If I am que s- 
tioned with respect to my doctrine, Governor, Ctod, 
that seeketh nothing but the sdvation of men— tlie 
Almighty hath sent me to turn them from corruptioii 
and uncleanness, from sinful pleasures, and from 
death eternal. And for this cause, God hath sent his 
Son Jesus Christ, and I teach that men should place 
all their confidence in him. He alone hath had com- 
passion on the offending worid, that they might not 
foil into condemnation, but might have faith, and the 
fear of God, and sobriety of life, and the love of the 
truth. If, therefore, I teach these things only that 
have been revealed to me of God, in what do I of- 
fend?" The governor, hearing these things, com- 
manded Paul to be bound, and to be cast into prison, 
tin he should have opportunity of hearing him mora 
folly. 

But Theda, finding that Paul was cast into prison, 
arose by night, and pulling off her ear-rings gave Hiem 
to the porter, and delivering her silver mirror looking- 
glass to the keeper of the prison, she was admitted to 
see Fault ud placing herself at his foet, she heard 
te wondeifra ddfigsof €tod. Ami pwcdvlBg Aat 
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FruI regarded not wllat he sufiered, but that he had 
confidence in the help of God, she was exceedingly 
eonilnned in the fkith. 

When the morning arose great enquiry was made af- 
ter Tliechi by her lionsehold, and by Ttiamjnis ; for 
they feared tliat evil iiad befallen her. And examining 
the porter, they found that she was gone to the prison. 
And sttrring up the people they departed thence, and 
made it known to the governor : who commanded that 
Paul should be again brought to the judgment-seat. 
But Theda s^l continued In the prison, and prostra- 
ted herself on the place where Paul had sat and in- 
vtriicted her. At length the governor commanded 
that she should also be called to the judgment- seat. 
Theda hearing this went forth with great joy. But 
the people cried out more vehemently against Paul, 
''He is a sorcerer, let him be put to death :*' notwith- 
stsndtng tliis the governor willingly heard Paul. 

And liaving taken counsel he commanded Thecia to 
be brought near, and said unto her, " Wherefore art 
thou not according to the laws of Iconlum, given In 
marriage to Thamyris." But Thecia, fastening her 
eyes steadfastly on Paul, answered nothing. Then 
her mother vehemently cried out, she should be burnt, 
that others might fear. 

And the governor being exceedingly moved, com- 
manded Paul to be scourged, and to be cast out of the 
dty ; but he condemned Thecia to be burnt. 

At the time appointed, the governor went forth with 
the whole multitude to the theatre, to attend at this 
cruel q)ectacle. Then as a lamb in the desert looks 
joond for her shepherd, so did Thecia for PauL And 
after she had looked upon the multitude, she saw the 
Lord Jesus standing near, in the likeness of Paul : 
and she said within herself, ** Paul is come to see me, 
as though I should not suffer patiently." And fasten- 
ing her eyes upon him she saw him ascending up into 
heaven : then she understood what she had seen was 
the Lord. AAer her robes were taken off, she was 
brought forth :. and the governor was struck with the 
force of her beauty and the patience and strength of 
her mind. The wood being placed in order, the people 
compelled her to ascend the pile. And she, stretching 
forth her hands in earnest prayer, ascended. And the 
people having put fire to it, the flames spread on every 
sidci but it had not power to hurt her; for Qod had 
compassion upon her. And suddenly there was a 
great noise in the heavens, and a dark cloud overspread 
the amphitheatre, and the rain and hail poured down 
with great violence. So the fire was extinguished and 
Tliedawas delivered. 

Pan] had fled in the mean time with Onesiphorus 
and his family to a tomb wtiich lay in the way be- 
tween Iconium and Daphne, and they continued fast- 
ing many days. Then sending forth one of the chil- 
dren to buy bread, he found Thecia in the way seddng 
linPanL 

WheaTtiecla was come to the tomb she found Paul 
pimying, and cried out ** O Almighty Lord, Creator of 
beaven and earth, Father of thy holy and well-beloved 
Son Jetfos Christ, I bless thee that thou hast deliver- 
ed me from the fire, and given me again to see thy ser- 
wmnt Paal.'» And Paul answered, " O God that search- 
emt the heart, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, I thank 
Ifaee that thou hast heard me." 

And breaking bread they refreshed themselves hi all 
tfn hdy wiorits of Christ. And Thecia said unto Paul, 
I ^wfli IbUow thee whithersoever thou goest. But he 



replied, the days are evfl--and thou art beautiAil, wo^ 
man— but patiently wait, and that slialt recVsve tho 
gift of Christ. 

Raving sent Onesiphorus and his fomfly to theit 
own house, he took Thecia, and departed toward Aft- 
tioch. There Alexander, a man of great power in the 
city, saw and would have offered violence to her. But 
she cried out dishonour not the handmaid of the Lord, 
and having repulsed him put him to great shame. 
Being mied with indignatfon, he brought her before 
the governor, who being bribed, condenmed tier to be 
cast to the wild beasts. 

Thecia earnestly entreated the governor that her in; 
nocence might be preserved in safety, till she was 
brought forth to execution. When the governor tiad 
demanded with whom she might be entrusted 1 Try- 
phaena, a woman of great wealth In the city, whose 
only daughter had lately died, made request to have 
the charge of her. 

On the day when she was brought forth to the am- 
phitheatre, they cast her to a very severe lioness. But 
when Thecia walked up to the lioness, tiie savagis 
beast received her with a kind of reverence, and ofier- 
ed no violence to her, but came and gently licked her 
feet. ' 

The people seeing this, vehemently cried out appeal- 
ing to God, and condemning the unrighteous sentence. 
And Tryphena again took the charge of her till the 
morrow. 

When the morning arose Alexander came to the 
house of Tryphtena, to demand Thecia. Tryphaena 
taking her by the hand led her forth saying, I conduct- 
ed FalooneHa to the tomb; and now I lead Thecia to 
to the wild beasts. Thecia hearing this wept and 
prayed, "O Lord Gkkl in whom I have trusted, re- 
ward Tryphsena for her compassion toward me thy- 
servant !" 

On her entering, there was a tumultuous noise in 
the theatre, the roaring of wild beasts, the clamours 
of the people, and the lamentations of the women 
condemning the unrighteous sentence. 

Tliecla being taken from Trjrphaena was again cast 
into the theatre. And another fierce lioness running 
toward her instantly oast hersdf at her feet. Then a 
bear roused by the cries of the people, ran toward her. 
But the lioness rising, fell upon her, and tore her in 
pieces. At length a very savage lion came forth that 
had been aocustomed to devour men. The lioness ran 
toward him. They fought for some time, till they foU 
dead together. 

Tryphsena, who was placed in the highest part of 
the theatre, seeing this, sunk down, and was taken up 
for dead. The whole city was filled with terror : for 
TryphaBua belonged to the emperor's family. And 
Alexander himself besought the governor saying, have 
compassion on the city, and send this pestilent woman 
hence, lest the whole city be destroyed. 

The governor calling to Thecia from the midst of 
the wild beasts said to her, " Woman declare who art 
thou— and by what power hast thou been preserved." 
Thecia replied, " I am a servant of the living God, 
and have believed on his Son Jesus Christ, in who^i 
he is well pleased, therefore have I been delivered. He 
alone Is the way to eternal salvation. He is a refuge 
from the storm, a rest to the afflicted, a defence to those 
that are in despair, and whosoever believeth not on him 
shall not see Ufe.'» 
Tlie governor hearing this, commanded lier to be 
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fOQthed. TbecU aiuiwend, **M7 Ckxl, tkat hath 
dothed me, defencelesi amidst the wild beatte, clothe 
thee ^th salvation in the day of jndgmenti" Then 
the goYemor proclaimed, "Theda, servant of Ood, I 
command thee to be discharged." And the women 
with <me voice gave s^ory to Ood, dying out, " He is 
God alone whom Thecla worships. He alone is God, 
who hath preserved Thecla." 

The whole dty was soon moved at their ctiess and 
4he tidings beliig brought to Tryphena, she rei^ved 
«nd arose, and went forth to meet Theda, who embra- 
cing her, she said, " Now I believe that the dead are 
nised^Now I believe that my child Uveth. Come 
Theda my daughter, to my house, and all that I have 
shall be thine." On tUs Thecla returned with Try- 
phena, and tarried with her certain days, and taught 
her the word of the Lord, and many women were sub- 
ject to the faith, and Tr3^>b»na and all her household 
believing^ there was a great joy in the house of Try- 
phsns. 

But Theda had an earnest deeire to see Paul, to be 
£irther instructed by him. And sending to every 
quarter, she sought after him. When it wais told her 
Uiat he was at Mym in Lyda, she went forward to 
seek him. And when she found Paul preaching the 
word of God, she placed hersdf among the hearers. 
Paul marveled greatly at seeing her. And taking her 
to the house of Hermes, she related to him all that 
had befiillen her at Antioch. All that heard these 
things were established in the fdth, and offered up 
prayer for Trypharaa, And Thecla aiising, said unto 
Pad, I go to Iconium. And Paul add unto her Go, 
and teach the word of God, And Tryphena when 
she heard that Thecla was going to Iconium, sent her 
much gold and raiment for the relief of the poor 
saints. 

And Thecla departed thence to Iconium, and enter- 
ing into the house of Onedphorus fell on her face, 
where she had drst heard Paul, praying with many teara, 
and giving thanks to God and sayi^, "Lord God of 
this house, where thy light firat shined upon me, Jesus, 
thou Son of the living God, who wast my helper be- 
fore the governor, my deliverer in the fire my protector 
from the wild beasts ; thou done art God, for ever and 
ever. Amen." 



THB WIFE OP PBTER POWERS; 

A TALB or THB XASLT 8XTTLKBS. 

Thb first settlers of HolUs, on the southern borders 
ci New Hampshire, were Captain Peter Powera and 
Anna his wife who made a settlement in the wilderness 
In 1731. Thehr tiids were ofk times very great— and the 
dangers and hardships to which they were sometimes 
exposed, may be learnt from the following anecdote, 
derived by the writer f^om the adventurous femde who 
1b the subject of it. 

When this couple fir^t pitched thdr tent in Hollis, 
which was a little northwest of the present meeting- 
house in that town, the traces of which are still vid- 
bie, their nearest neighbor lived hi the eastern part of 
Donstable, New Hampshire, a distance, probably at 
this time ten miles, and codd not be made at that 
period much less than twelve, as they had no road but 
fgtog ie track and spotted trees for their guide. This 
journey codd not be made in the summer season with- 
out foidhig the Nashua, which was done a UtUe south- 



east of a smafl island, visible at ths left as yo« mv 
pass the bridge leading ftom HoUis to Duastdileb Xaa- 
sachusetts ; and here the river was fordaUe ody whsa 
the streams were low. Of eourss the londy advsntnr- 
ers made their vidts bat teldom, and never with a vtsiw 
to be absent horn thdr habitations duiing the nighty 
as tfiey were then the parents of two ddkirea wOmt 
they were neoeedtated to leave at home in a sabin sur- 
rounded with Indians. Indeed, seldom if ever, did 
both parents leave thdr children and perform tlUs roit 
in company. Now it happened on a sammei's bmoi- 
ing in Uie month of August, that the wife, Anna, fboad 
it necessary to visit her iie^gMer, and mounting at an 
eaily hour, a fine Nanaganset, a fdthfd and tiled 
companion in adventaws, the river was soon fbcdsd 
and the whde distance was made, long ere it was hl||i 
noon. The interview was such as characterized the fine 
settlera in this new country, where warmth of afilbetioft 
more than supplied the place of a thousand ceremooiesy 
and a sense of dependence promoted to the dischsrip 
of kinder offices than mere refinement would recogniie 
as obligatory on her. The houre passed swiftly away 
—they lived fSwt— they ate, they drank, they talked 
mucfa^ and blessed God and their king. Nor did a 
dngle occurrence tend to interrupt their festivity mtU 
about three past meridian, when all were suddedy 
aroused by a distant though heavy discharge of heaven's 
artillery. 

All rushed to the door to witness the espect of the 
dements, when lo I it was most threatening and ap» 
paling. Nature all around slept, or seemed to be awed 
hito a deathlike eUence. Not a leaf moved but when, 
the foundations of the earth responded to the vdce of 
heaven. Already from north to south the whole hor- 
izon was mantled in black, and the gathering tempest 
moved forward as slowly and sublimely as though fUMy 
cmtsdons of its power to deride all redstance. Not 
until this moment did anxious concern possess the 
breast of Anna for the objects of her affection, whom 
she had left in that lone, dear cell. In a kind of mo- 
mentary distraction, she demanded that Narraganset 
shodd be panneUed, for she must return to her family 
that afternoon, whatever might be the consequences to 
hersdf She had rather brave the tempest returning, 
than endure her foreboding with her sheltered friends. 
But a sudden change In the elements did more to dis- 
suade her from so rash an attempt then the entreaties 
and expostulations of her friends. Prom an apparent 
cahn, natitre now awoke and seemed to be rushing 
intordn. As though the north called unto the sonti!, 
and the west unto the east, the four winds came on to 
the conflict. Ckmds were driven hither and thither in 
angry vdodty, and dl seemed to be propelled in direc- 
tions counter to each other. The tempest soon bant 
upon them, and on the whole adjacent oountry, in ■& 
unparaldled torrent Nothing was heard but the cradc 
or roll of thunder, and the roar of winds and waters- 
nothing seen but the suocesdve Maze of Ughtatag. 
InUnmtrt poUa crMtmioaiignibutmtk€r. Ths said 
Anna lived until rising somewhat of dnsty yeaia, and 
codd remember distincUy, perhaps dgh^-fivo yeaia^ 
but in all this time never witnessed snoh a scene, oor 
could she relate anything which seemed to nisa sock 
sublimity of fisding in her mind u this. 

The tempest lay upon them with unabated fonso 
severd hours, nor did it upp^ar to spend itself until die 
sun was just sinking bdow the horiaoo, when It broto 
in upon drowned nature la all Its osdle^ aad i 
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ili yi d ton btUDtopoB tke hiMk dOQd it tteeMtrln 
'dw nott tnciMDtlBg mnmer. This wm the moment 
Ant Amm to venew her iMohre of leniiniDg to h«r ftfflUy 
timt Bigbt, aB4 oo&tnry to all retsonliig and panouh 
lona, alio tostantty pot it in ezeeiition. She mountod 
her hone, end Uddlng acttea to her fiiende, she entered 
the twelve-mile £He«t ei the son took his leere of her. 
She calcnlated upon a serene and star-light eveidng, 
«Bd the eztiiordinary Instinct of her beast, as weO as 
hetrezperleneeinthewayandat thefwds. But In re- 
gard to the fonner she was wholly disappointed. The 
wtaid soon shifted and rolled down the same dood back 
Again, the lain recommenced as the night set In, and 
the wind ceased. At that season of the year the time 
of twilight was short ; the earth being warm and moist- 
eaed, evapomtion was rapid, and a dense fog arose 
which eoon obstrncted visioni and long ere she arrired 
at the fords she was enveloped in total darkness. Her 
only guide now was her faithful Nanaganset, and the 
beifits of the fbrest her companions. She however 
made the best of the circumstances. She entered into 
conversation with her mare, as was her custom when 
dding alone, and when her beast stopped suddenly, 
toesed up her head and snorted at some wild animal 
crossing the track before as was supposed, Anna would 
exhort her to possess courage, assuilng her '* that no- 
thing cold harm her, for the beasts were mere cowards 
in the presence of a brave horse." Ac * 

After this manner the long way to the ford was pas- 
sed over in Egyptian darkness ; nor had the thought 
once occurred to Anna that so considerable a river as 
now roQed before her would be materially affected by a 
thunder storm of a few hours; whereas, so great was 
the fiedl of water In this time that the river, although 
wide at this place was bank full, and swept on in great 
rapidity. Nor could the rushing of the watera be 
heard by reason of the rain still pouring around her. 
She therefofe determined to give the rein to her exper- 
ienced beast believing that she would keep the ford aW 
land her on the opposite shore at the proper place. 
The horse entered the stream as soon as at the bank, 
•and in a moment lost her foot hold of terra firms, and 
was phmging in the waves at a full swim. Such how- 
ever was Anna's prssence of mind, that she made no 
-exerdon to rein her beast, but endeavored simply to 
retain her seat, which was now imder water, whiie 
-die waves beat with violence against her waist. 

The Isilhful animal made for the opposite shore, but 
«s sdvng viras the current that, she was either carried 
4mIow the ford, or in her exertions to resist it, she over- 
acted and ascended above It, at one sweep of her fore 
isot she streek in the bed of the river, which suddenly 
raised her somewhat from the water forward, but she 
ss soon phanged again, for the rock was cleared the 
second sweep. Thb plunge was so deep that Anna 
was borne firom her pannel by the gravity of the water ; 
jdtching forward, she seized Narraganset^s mane, as 
shs roae^ nor did she quit her grasp until they were 
both safely landed on the happy shore. Ai^usting her 
clothes, she remoimted, and soon found that her beast 
was in her accustomed track, and In a little more than 
oas hour she slighted at the'door of her peaceful cabin, 
where, by her well known signal she broke the slnmb- 
cflsof her hnsbnnd andbabes and upon entering, related 
in DO purer gtatitnde, or greater joy, than they exper- 
ittMsdla hearing the remit of that adventurous night 1 

Baeasshi anyihhig begets althar vice or hypoeriay. 



«IaaidiedHiplilterPe«y,OoBskBek,thsa«tmy 

fbrter." 

CooM back, Gooie back, fweet iffiiit, 

I miM thee Ib my dreanw; 
I miM thee io the IsBghing bowers 

And hy the fuhing eCreaoM ; 
The Mmflhtaie hath DO gtadaem^ 

The harp DO Joyew tone ; 
Oh darkly gUde the Boneatt by 

8ioce thy eoft light hath flown. 

CoBM back, eosM baek, sweet spWl, 

As la the glorieae pMt, 
When die halo of a brighter Weild 

Waa 'roond my being eaat 
When midnight had no darknesi^ 

When aorrow imiled throogh tean^ 
And Ufe'a Mae eky aeemed formed In love 

To bleaa the eendng yean. 

Come back, come back tweet epMt, 

Like the glowing flowen of spring, 
Ere time hath matched the laat pure wreath 

From fancy*! glittering wing. 
Efe the heart*! Increaaing ihadowa 

ReAne to pam away, 
And the silver cord wax thin which Mads 

To heaven the weary clay. 

Come back, tfioo ait my comfbiter, 

What Is die worid to met 
Its eaxssthat IlTe, ita hopaa that die. 

Its heartless revelry ! 
Minck mine, oh blessed spIrK, 

The inspiriog draught be mine. 
Though words may ne'er reveal how deep 

My worship at thy shrine. 



Come back thou holy spirtt, 
• By the Miss thoo may'st impart, 
Or by the pain thy ab as n ce gives 

A deeply striken heut. 
Come back, as comes the sunshine 

Upon the sobMng sea. 
And every roaming thought ahaU own 
Allegiance to thee. 
Bfiddletown, Conn., Oct 1843. 
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SIR WALTER SCOf Ts 

HIS CHABACTXS AND WBITIKOS. 

Ths foUowiag ekHiuent tribute to the memoiy of tba 

master spbit of die sge in which he Uved, sppearsd 

soon after Ms death in the London New Mond^f 

Magaxhie, and waa attributed to Sir. E. L. BslwttIL 

It cannot fail to be read with great Intertel. 

The blow to struck— the lyte Is shattevsd— thenniis 

Is hfMhed at length. The grentest, the most varionib 

the most comaianding genina ^f ssodem times has left 

us to seek for that sncoessor to his renown wUdi, In ill 

probaUHty, a remote gencffalSon alone wHIftumlsh finA 

It is true ^latwehave been long prepaied for tec evWL 

It does not fldl npon us suddenly} leaf after leaf wmi 

stripped ftom that noUe tree befoie it was Mled tO) «n 

earth at lastf ovr sympathy fai his deeay haa softeasil 

to us the sorrow far his dsath, It is not onr intsiltlMi 

to trace the charaoter or to ennmente th» wmks^te 

gnat man whose euMer Is nut; to every egns that n«h^ 

to eveiy ear ^at heais, every heart that imealMdi 

thia mw^ at least, of his ehnacter is skMdy knwwi^ 

thathehadaHtesxnbeMMe of gentus and ■««•<€ 

its excesses; thathewasatoncooqidtabloattd|^MM»> 

ova, that hie heart was ever open to eharity, thai hit 

HfahMFObaMybeeAikorteMdbf hif anvHooi li 
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Sisd for jnttiee. Hit oweer was ane splendid rofbta- 
tion of the popular &llacy, that genios has of necessity 
vices— that its light mast be metoric, and its courses 
wayward and uncontrolled. He has left mankind two 
great lessons, we scarcely know which is the most Tal- 
uahle. He has taught us how much delight one hu- 
man being can confer upon the world; he has taught 
us also that the imagination may aspire to the wildest 
flights without wandering into eiror. Of whom else 
among our great list of names, the heirlooms of our na- 
tion, can we say he has left us everything to admire, 
and nothing to forgive. 

It is in four difierent paths of intellectual eminence 
that Sir Walter Scott has won his fame ; as a poet, a 
biographer, an historian, and a novelist. It is not now 
a time (with the great man's clay scarce cold) to enter 
into the niceties of critical discussion. We cannot now 
weigh, and sift, and compare. We feel too deeply at 
this moment to reason well, but we ourselves would in- 
cline to consider him greatest as a poet. Whether it 
be that to our earliest recollections he was-most endear- 
ed by those mighty lays which called from antiquity all 
its noUest spirit, and breathed a life and nature into 
tliat literature, which was then languishing under the 
drowsiness of eternal imitation, and the trappings of a 
fidse and Gallic artificiality of school, at onoe burthen- 
Bome and frivolous ; whatever be the cause of our dif- 
fering from the world in general on this point, cer- 
tain it is, tliat we think him even greater as a poet than 
a novelist, and were it possible that time could wither 
tip the interest of the world in either, we think that the 
prose of Waverly might suffer before the verse of Mar- 
mion. Never, indeed, has there been a poet so thor- 
oughly Homeric as Scott ; the battle — the feast — the 
Goundl'the guard room at Stirling— the dying warrior 
at Flodden — the fierce Bertram speeding up the aisle — 
all are Homeric ; all live, move, breathe and bum, alike 
poetry, but alike life I There is thb difference, too, 
marked and prominent, between his verse and prose ; 
the first is emphatically the verse of Scot— the latter 
(we mean in its style,) may be the prose of any one ; 
tiie striking originality, the daring boldness, the aston- 
ishing vigor of the style, in the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, are lost in the antiquary and Ouy Mannering. 

Scott may be said, in prose, to have no styU. There 
•axe those, we know, who call tliis very absence of style 
a merit, we v?ill not dispute it{ if it be so Scott is the 
ilrst great piose writer from Bacon to Gibbon, nay, from 
Herodotus in Greek, to Paul Courier in French ; who 
has laid daim to it. For our own part we think lilm 
^great, in spite of the want of style, and not because of 
^t. As a biographer, he tias been unfortunate in his 
Buleiocts s ttie two most important of the various lives 
^lie has either delineated or sketched, that of Dryden 
jBBd that of Swift, are men, to whose inexplicable base- 
jiees gasdus could neither give the dignity of virtue ncr 
ithe interest of error. Nor pertiaps, if wq man^preaume 
to say so, was the bent of the biographer's mind that of 
.the JI71KIB : he had more of the spirit of veneration than 
jthat of inquiry. And in his estimate both of men and 
(jbocdu, his reasoning satisfies us so much as his enthu- 
,aiasmchanBs. He was bom not to compose critidsras, 
,bnt to create critics; and the lesson he would draw 
,firom the Uvea and genius of other men, the poet, the 
jomaacer, the critic, the phUosopher of future ages will 
•4ednc6 from hia own. 

c As an liistorian, we confess that we prise him more 
highly than as a bi<^grapheri it is tnie that the iwoe 



fouiis are apparent in both, but there is in the i 
Histcfff of Napoleon more scope Ck redeeming beaor 
ties. His great, liis unrivaled ezcelienoe in desoriptioa 
is here brought into fttU and ample display: his battles 
are vivid, with colon which no otlier liistorian ever 
could command. And all the erron of tiie history stiU 
leave scenes and touches of unrivaled nu^jesty to the 
bo<^. 

As a novelist, Scott has been blamed for not impart* 
ing a mere usefrd moral to his fictions, andfor dwelUng 
with too inconaiderate an interest on the chivalric illtv- 
sions of the past. To chargea of this nature all wri- 
tten are liable. Mankind are divided into two dasaes ; 
and he wlio belongs to one will ever incur the reproach 
of not seeing through the medium of the other. Cer- 
tain it is, that we, with utteriy different notions on ^o>- 
litical truths from the great writer who is no more^ 
might feel some regret — some natural pain — that the 
cause which we believe the best, was not honored by 
his advocacy ; but when we reflect on the real influr 
ence of his works, we are satisfied they have been di- 
rected to the noblest ends, and have embraced the larg- 
est cirde of human interest. We do not speak of the 
delight he has poured over the earth — of the lonely 
houre he has charmed, of the sad hearts he has begulL* 
ed, of the beauty and the music which he has summoa- 
ed to a worid where all travaU and none repose : this^ 
indeed, is something — this, indeed, is a moral— thia^ 
indeed, has a benefit to mankind. And this is a new 
coRoboration of one among the noblest of intellectual 
truths, — ^viz. that the books which please, are always 
books that in one sense, benefit; and that the wodc 
which is largely and permanently popular, which sways 
moulds, and softens the universal heart— cannot appeal 
to vulgar and unworthy passions (such appeala are 
never widdy or long triumphant!) the delight it occar 
dons is a proof of the moral it inspires. 

But this power to charm and to beguile is not tlie 
morel excellence to which we refbr. Scott has been 
the firet great genius— Fielding alone excepted— iHio 
invited our thorough and uncondesoending sympadiy 
to the wide mass of the human fomily— who ham 
Btrkken (for in this artificial world it requires an eflbit) 
into our hearts a love and a respect for those ehosea 
from the people. Shakspeare has not done this — 
Shakspeare paint^the follies of the mob with a strong 
and unfriendly hand. Where, in Shakspeare, is there 
a Jennie Deans 1 Take up which you will of those 
numerous works whidi have appeared from <* Waver- 
ly*' to the "Chronides of the Canongate,"— opea 
where you please, you will find portraits from the peo- 
ple — and your interest keei^ng watch beside the poor 
man's hearth. Not in Scott, as they were in the diar 
matists of our language, are the peasant, the artificei^ 
the fanner, dragged on the stage merely to be laagfaed 
at for thdr brogue and made to seem ridiculous be- 
cause they are useful. 

He paints them, It is true, in thdr natural language, 
but the language is subservient to the character; he 
does not bow the man to the phrase but the phrase 
to the man. Ndther does he flatter on the one hancf, 
as he does not slight on the other. TTnUke the mauAin 
pastoralists of France, he eontents himself wiUi the aim- 
pie tmth ; he contrasts the duk shadows of Meg Mer* 
rilies, or of iBdle Ochiltree^ with the holy and pure 
liglite that redeem and sMictlfy them— lie gives os the 
poor, even to the glpaey and the beggar, as they rtmXLj 
are— eoaceated, if eoriateisst Is esciiedi aadkaowliij^ 
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Ihat aatvre i» M4lcS«it to aioito it From iIm jmU- 
CM of king*— fiom the teiit0 of waniony he oomee, 
^gvelly at home with man in all agpeots— to the oot^ 
ter'a hearth ; he bide ue tarn from the pomp of tiie 
Plantageneta to hew the knee to the poor Jew's daugh- 
ter-^he makes ua sicken at the hollowneea of ttie royal 
Bothsay, to sympathize with the honest love of Hugh 
the smitlL No, never was there one— not even Bums 
himself who forced us more intimately to acknow- 
ledge ox more deeply to feel, that 

** Tbe rtnk Is but the saliM«*s itunp, 
The Bsn*! Ihe gowd, tot a* thaC* 
And Is this being, to whom intellect taught philan- 
Uiropy, to be judged by ordinary rales 1 are we to gnoge 
end mete his capacities of good, by the common mea- 
sure we apply to common men I No ! there was In 
faim a large and OathoHc sympathy with all classes, all 
tempers, all concfitlons of men, and this It was redeem- 
ed his noble works from all the taint of party, and all 
itub leaven of sectarianism ; this it was that made him, 
if the tory in principle, the all embracing leader in 
practice. Compare with what fie has done for the peo- 
ple—In painting the people, the works of poets called 
Uberal by the doetranaires ; compare the writings of 
Soott with those of Byron, which have really tended 
the most to Mnd us to the poor 1 The first has touch- 
ad the homely strings of our real heart, the other has 
written fine vague stanzas about freedom. Lara, the 
Conair, ChOde Harold, Don Juan, these ara the 
works— we will not say of the misanthrope— at least 
0f the aristocrat Are Scott's sol Tet Byron was a 
Uberal and Scott a tory. Alas^ the sympathy with 
humanity is the true republicanism of a writer of fic- 
tion. Liberal and tory are words which signify no- 
thing out of the sphere of the politics of the day. 
Who ahall we select fipm the liberal poets of our age 
who has bound us to the people, like Scott? Shelly, 
with his metaphysical refining?— Moore, with his ela- 
borate florldity o{ patriotism !— No ! we feel at once 
that nature taught Scott more friendship with all man- 
kind, than the philosophy of the one or the fancy of 
the other. Out of print, Scott might belong to a par- 
ty— in print mankind belonged to him. Toryism, 
which is another name for the qf»lrit of monopoly, for- 
sook him at that point where his inquiries into human 
nature began. He is not, then, we apprehend, justly 
liable to the charge of wanting a sound moral— even a 
great polUieal moral — (and political morals are the 
gieatest of all)— in the general tenor of works which 
have compelled the higher classes to examine and res- 
pect the lowest In this, with far less learning far 
leas abstract philosophy, than Fielding, he is only ex- 
ceeded by him in one characte]v-(and that, indeed, the 
most admirable in English fiction)— the character of 
Parson Adams. Jennie Deans is worth a thousand 
andi as Fanny Andrews. Fielding, Le Sage, and 
Cervantes, are the only three writers, sinoe the 
worid bsgan with whom, as a novelist, he can be corn- 
paired. And perhaps he excels them, as Vokaire ex- 
celled all the writera of his nation^ not by the superior 
merits of one woric, but by the brilliant aggregate of 
many. Tom Jonea, Oil Bias, Don daixote, are with- 
oat doabty greater, muck greater prodiictkHis than Wa- 
Terley, but the mtihen of Tom Jones, Gil Bla% and 
eren of Don (^^lixote, have not manifested the same 
fertile and mighty gsniua aa the mUker of the Waverr 
ley Novels. 
And that geaias— seemingly so ineihanstiblSj is 



qnenofaed at hattgOkl We can be chariMd no moN^ 
the eloquent tongue is mute— the master's wsad is fato» 
ken up, the right hand has fingot its cnnning^the cord 
that is loosened was faideed of silver-«nd the bowl 
that is broken at the dark weU was of gold beyond sM 
price. 

Death, of late, has been busy among the grsat mea* 
of the earth— the mighty landmarks of die Ust age^ 
one after one, have been removed : Cnvier, Bfaekiff- 
tosh, Bentham, Gtoethe, and now Soott^thers is some* 
thing, aa it were, mysterious and solemn in the disap- 
pearance of so many lights of the age, vHthin so short 
an interval of each other; and happening, as it does^ 
at a period when the old elements of society are sha- 
ken to the centre, it might have seemed to andent 
superstition as if the world were preparing itself lor 
an unexperienced era, and the removal of the chiefs of 
the past time betoken the advent of a new order of 
, mind suited to the new disposition of events. 

When a great man dies, he leaves a chasm whldl 
eternity cannot fill. Othera succeed to his fiime, but 
never to the exact place which he held in the worid's 
eye ; they may be greater than the one we have tosl^ 
but they are not he. Shakspeare bufit not his throne 
on the same site as Homer, nor Scott on that whence • 
Shakspeare looked down upon the universe. The gap 
which Scott leaves in the world is the token of the 
space he filled in the homage of his times. A hundred 
ages hence our posterity will still see that wide interval 
untenanted— a vast and mighty era in the intellectual 
worid, which will prove how spacious were ** the city 
and the temple, whose summit has reached to HeavenJ' 



A THRILLING NARRATIVE. 

The following remarkable story is told in Mac Fai^ 
lane's Romance of History. 

"About the year 1743, a person of the name of Ogli- 
vie, an Irishman by bfarth, who preotised surgery withi 
great reputation at Rome, and who resided not far from 
the Piasza di Spagna, hi that city, being in bed, was 
called up to attend some strangers, who demanded his 
profiBSslonal assistance. They stopped befm his houss 
in a coach ; and on his going to the door he fbund tvrs 
men masked, by whom he was desired to accompany 
them Immediately, as the ease which brooght them ad« 
mitted of no delay, and not to omit taking with him his 
lancets. He compUed, and got into the coach ; but no 
sooner had they quitted the street in which he resided^ 
than they infbrmed him that he must snbmit to havs 
his eyes bandaged; the person to whom tbey warn 
about to conduct him beioga kdyof rank whose naoM 
and place of abode it waaindispensahls to conceal. Ts 
this requisition hs likewise sabmitted; Sad after dil» 
ving through a number of streets, apparently with a 
view to prevent his fiirming aay ac carate Idea of the 
part of the dty to which he waa eoaducted, the esrrfags 
at length stopped. Tbetwogsatlsraen,hlsoonqMniotts^ 
then alighting, aad each taking Urn by the arm, con- 
ducted him into a bouse, and ascending a nanvw stil^ 
case, they entered an apartment, where hs was released 
from the bandage tied over his eyes. One of thsm next 
acquainted Mm, that it being necsasary to put out of 
life a lady who had dishonored her flunfly, they had 
chosen hfan to psiterm the office, knowing his prsto 
eloaal skitt; that he wonfcl find hsr hi thea^ioiahig 
ehambsr, prepared to ssbmit to her firte ; sndthat hs 
mast^opeBhsrv<laswitbasMochexpsdiiionaapo«rt>> 
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btoi ftnrTioekiMrthoeawiitknofi»Meklie4i«iddn* 
^eire a ttbcnlracoiiipMiie. 

OgUrle at fint partmptoiily lefoMd toeommit an act 
aa highly npugnant to his feettnga. Bat the two 
^tiangen aaaared himi iHth aolemn danimciationa of 
▼anfeance, that hia rafuaal would only prove fatal to 
liimMl^ without aflMIng the alighteai aadatanoa to 
4fae ofeject of hia compaaaion ; that her doom waa bve- 
Tooabla, and that unleaa he choae to participate a aimi- 
iar &te, he maat anbmit to ezee«te the office impoaed 
on him. Thoa aituated, and finding all remosatfance 
vain, he entevad the room, where he fonnd a lady of 
a vBoat inteieatkig fignra and appearance, apparently in 
the bloom of youth. She was habited in a looae un- 
diaaa; and immediately afterward a female attendant 
placed before her a tub of warm water, in which alie 
immeiaed her lege. Far from oppoiing any impedi- 
ment to the act which she knew he waa sent to peiform, 
the lady aaaored him of her perfect redgnation, entreatp 
tog him to put the aentence paaaed on her into execu- 
tion with aa little delay aa poaaible. She added, that 
«he waa well aware no pardon ooald be hoped for (lom 
thoee who had devoted her to death, which alone could 
expiate her treapaas ; felicitating heraelf that hia hu- 
« manity would alleviate her anffBilngt, and aoon termi- 
aate their duration. 

After a short conflict vritb his own mind, perceiving 
no means of extrication or escape, either for the lady 
or for himself being moreover urged to expedite hia 
work by two persons without, who, impatient at his 
telactuice, threatened to exercise violence on him if he 
proeraatinated, OgUvie took out hia lancets, opened 
her veins, and bled her to death in a short time. The 
gentlemen having carefully examined the body^ in or- 
der to ascertain that she was no more, after expressing 
tiieir satisfaction, offered him a purse of ztdUnt aa a 
remunemtion ; but he declio^ all reoompenae, only re- 
ijueating to be conveyed from a scene on which he 
eould not reflect without horror. With this entreaty 
they complied, and having agidn applied a bandage to 
hia eyea, they led him down, the aame ataircaae to the 
eviiage. But, it being narrow, in deacending the atepa 
be oomitved to leave on one or both of the walla, un* 
paiceived by hia conductora, the maika of hia fingers, 
which wero atained with blood. After obaarving pre- 
43atttioiia similar to thoae need in bringing him to thia 
house, he waa oooducted home; and at parting* the 
two maaka chaiged Urn, if he valued hia life, never to 
dtvulge, and if poaslble, never to think on the paat 
tmaaetion. They addcd^ that if he ehoald erabraea 
amy meaauna^ with a view to vender it public, or toast 
OB foot an Inquiry into it, he should be infeUiblyimmo- 
'^Med to their revenge. Having finally diamisaed him 
•«t hia own door, they dvove ofl^ Ibaving liim to hia la- 
fleetlona. 

On the aubaaqttant morning, after greait iiveaohitlon, 
4»dBt«nninad at whatever dak to hia peraenal aafety, 
■at topartlalpate by ooBoaaMng ao enormona a oiima. 
Itformad,naverthetoaa,adelitetaaiiddifltonlt under- 
HAihig to aubatantiate the chaige, aa he remained alto- 
gather Ignorant of Iha ptaoa to which he had been ear- 
lied, or of the name and quality of the lady whom he 
iNid deprived of life. Without anflaring himaelf to be 
datened by Ihaaa conaidarBtlona, he waitedon the Seo- 
Mtary of tlw Apoatolie Ohambor, and aequaioted him 
withavary paxtlcalar, adding, that if the gavammaat 
wnald extend to him pioleetlDn, be did not daapabr of 
.Mm tbe^oaaai and of halogfagio light tf»a 



ton of the deed, lenedlet the Fdtntsanat (l<anybartl 
ni,) who then ootnpied the papal dialr, had no aoonat 
received the hUbrmatlon, than he Immediately eom* 
meneed the moat active meaanrea for diaooveifaig the 
oflbndera. AguardoftheSbirri, orOfflceraof Juatloe, 
waa appointed by hia order to accompany Ogtivle; 
who, judging fkom varioua dreumatancea that he had 
been conveyed out of the dty of Rome, began by visit- 
ing the villaa aeattered without the walla of that me* 
tropolia. Hia search proved ultimately aucceaaiuL In 
the villa Papa Jutto^ conatracted by Pope Juttua m (del 
Monte) he there found the bloody mariu^ left on the 
walla by his fingera, at the aame time hereoognliedtlia 
apartmenta in which he had put to death the lady. 
The palace belonged to the Duke de Biacdano, the 
chief of which illuatrioua family and hia brother had 
committed the murder, in the peraon of their own ala- 
ter. They no aooner found that It waa diacovered, than 
they fled to this city, wtiero they eaaily eluded the par* 
suit of justice. After remaining here for some timoi 
they obtained a pardon, by the exertiona of their pow* 
erful friends, on payment of a conaiderable fine to tba 
Apoatolic Chamber, and under the further condition of 
affixing over the chimney-piece of the room where the 
crime had been perpetrated, a plate of copper, com- 
memorating the transaction, and their penitence. Thia 
plate, together with the inscription, atill continued to 
exist there till within these few years." 



AN AFFECTING STORY OF A SEAL. 

We find the following story floating In the newspa- 
pers. We know not what woric It Is extracted from ; 
and whether It is true or febulous we know not ; but 
there is a touching simplicity and pathos about it 
which render it worth copying. 

The Seal.—" About forty yeara ago a young seal waa 
taken in Clew Bay, and domesticated in the kitchen of 
a gentleman wboae house was situated on the sea shore. 
It grew apace, became familiar with the servants, and 
attached to the house and femlly ; Its habits were Iimo- 
cent and gentle, It played with the children, came at 
ita maater's can, and, aa the old man described him to 
me, was " fond as a dog and playful as a kitten.** Dal- 
ly the seal went out to fish, and after providing for hia 
own wants, firequently brought In a sdmon or a tmbot 
to his master. His delight in summer waa to baak in 
the sun, and hi winter to lie before the fire, or, if per- 
mitted, creep into the large oven, which at that rime 
formed the regular appendage of an Irish kitchen. For 
four yean the seal had been thus domesticated, when, 
unfortunately, a diaease called in this country the crip^ 
pawn-^ kind of paralytic afiection of the Umba, wUdi 
generally ends fetally— attacked some black cattle be* 
longing to the master of the house ; aome died, othem 
became infected, and the customary cure produced bf 
changing them to drier pasture foiled. A wise woman 
waa oonaulted; and the hag aaaured the creduloaB 
owner, that the mortality among hia oows waa oeen* 
sloned by his retaining an unclean beast about Ida hah* 
ItatSon— the hamieaa and amuaing aeaL It mnat be 
made away with directly, or the crfppawn would con* 
tlnne, and her ohanna be unaqaal to avert the malM^. 
The aoperatMooa wniteh oonaeniad to the hag'a piope*> 
aal f thaaeal waa put on boaid a boat,.oanled out be- 
yond Clare kland, and than eomatftted t6 the deep, to 
manage for himaelfaa he beat could. The boat retnnt* 
ad, tba tkmMf ia<red to watt and next morning m ear- 
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r t»leU Ite tlMlllMMd WM 
qvletlf riMpIng ia the oyml The poor MOmi over* 
olgiB ctme btck to Us beloYod l^mo, crapt Uuowgfa 
«o opoi window, ftnd took pottestkm of bis finvodte 
fMtiag-place. Next morniiig mother cow wm r^poit- 
od to be unwelL The aeal muet new be finally remoT- 
ed; a Galway flahing-boet was leaving Weatport on 
her return home, and the master undertook to carry ofi* 
the seal, and not pat bUn OTerboard nntU he had gone 
I sag nea beyond Innis Boffin. It was done—a day and 
night paaaed : the aecond evening cloaed— the senrant 
was raking the fiit for the night— something scratched 
gently at the door— it was of comae the boose-dog— 
ahe opened it, and in came the seal 1 Wearied with 
his long and unseal voyage, he testified by a peculUr 
ay, expressive of pleasure, his delight to find himself 
at home ; then stretching himself before the glowing 
embeis of the hearth he fell into a deep sleep. The 
master of the house was immediately apprised of this 
unexpected and unwelcome visit. In the exigency, 
the beldame was awakened and consulted t she aver- 
red that it was always unlucky to kill a seal, but sug- 
gested that the animal should be deprived of sight, and 
a third time carried out to sea. To this cruel proposi- 
tion the besotted wretch who owned the house con- 
sented, and the affectionate creature was cruelly rob- 
bed of sight, on that hearth for which he had resigned 
his native dement I Next morning, writhing in agony, 
tlie muliuted seal was embarked, taken outside Clare 
Island, and for the last time committed to the waves. 
A week passed over, and things became worse instead 
of better; the cattle of the tniculent wretch died fast 
and the infernal hag gave him the pleasureable tidings 
tliat her arts were useless, and that the destructive vis- 
iution upon his cattle exceeded her skill and cure. On 
the eighth night after the seal had been devoted to the 
Atlantic, it blew tremendously. In the pauses of the 
atorm a wailing noise at times was faintly heard at the 
door; the servant^ who slept in the kitchen, conclud- 
ed tliat the banAu came to forwam them of an ap- 
proaching death, and buried their heads hi the bed-cov- 
erings. When morning broke, the door was opened ; 
the seal was there lying dead upon the threshold ! 

The akeleton of the once plump animal — for, poor 
beast, it perished from hunger, being incapacitated 
^m b l indness to procure its customary food — ^was bu- 
lled in a sand-hill, and from that moment misfortunes 
followed the abettors and perpetrators of this inhuman 
deed. The detestable hag who had denounced the in- 
ofieosive seal, was within a twelvemonth, hanged for 
morder. Evety thing about this devoted house melted 
•way— sheep rotted, cattle died, " and blighted was the 
com." Of several children, none reached maturity, 
«iid the savage proprietor survived every thing he loved 
<x cared for. He died blind and miserable. There is 
BOt a atone of that accursed building standing upon 
aoBOtlier. The property tias passed to a family of a dif- 
ferent name ; and the aeries of incessant calamities 
which pursued aQ oonoemed in this cruel deed is asro- 
flwnlic as true." 



If^HBr a young man has acquired a \byt of reading, 
«Bdy of course, a healthftil relish ibr intsHectual plea- 
^ores, be has become po sses sed of one of the best pre^ 
jerratives against dissipation. A fondness fbr low 
company, and noisy and intempentte pleasnres, Is most 
gemsrally the consequence of Ignorance and a want of 



A OOOD LB8&ON 

to% ooaKaNMsaas Aim dsam DunrKsis. 

Natusb once beheld with indignation the perversion 
of the gifts she had bestowe^i^ her powen wasted, and 
her energies mis-applied. She beheld the human form, 
created in the perfection of strength and beauty, bowed 
to the earth with accumulated diseases, and premature 
old age. She summoned her various functionaries be- 
fore her, and demanded an account of their stewardship. 
First came the lower extremities, tottering beneath the 
superincumbent weight of the overgrown body, and 
desirous of seizing upon the first opportunity of de- 
positing it hi a place of rest, in firout of which they 
stretched themselves, at full length resembling two 
meal bags filled almost to buretlng. She demanded 
with warmth, why they whom she had deputed to car- 
ry the body wherever it desired, with a firm step, and 
independant bearing, and whom she had provided with 
bones and tendons and muscles, each to contribute to 
their strength, beauty or convenience, had burthened 
themselves with an accumulation of flesh which had 
deprived them of ease, flexibility and proportion. The 
le^ pointed significantly at the enormous weight they 
were obliged to support, and added, that nature knew 
they were subject to the will of the brain, who seemed * 
sometimes unable to distinguish a i^'1ja% from a 
straight line. They were willing to perform their of- 
ficera, but there must be some fiiult in the upper works. 
She next interrogated the hsnds and arms, rating them 
severely for their bloated and trembling appearance* 
Like the legs, they made all possible haste to exculpate 
themselves. They ssid they had labored hard for many 
years for the benefit of the back and mouth, and when 
they thought they were about to rest from their haid 
service, the brain and mouth all at once formed an 
alliance, and now their principal emplojrment was to 
fnmish the mouth with the luxuries the brain had de* 
vised. And they continued, this is the hardest serviee 
we were ever employed in, for our strength foils daily. 
Nature could hear no more byt giving a loud rap on 
the top of the head, for the brain seemed to be sleeping 
in his domlci], she related what she had just heafd. 
The brain foirly foamed with indignation, and called It 
a malicious slander. Said he had always been a faith* 
ful provider for all the wants of the system, dtreotfag 
their plans, and guiding their eflbrts, so as beet to pro* 
mote the object in view, and finally had always slood 
sentinel to vram them of the approadi of every danger) 
tffl his dominions were usurped by tlie stomach) wlio 
had since kept him confined a dose prisoner seareely 
permitting him to peep through lila loop holes, vnleM 
it was to discover something to admhifater to the 
stomach's gratification. He apologised likewise for 
not attending sooner to the call of nature, by saying ha 
beHeved he was somewhat stuplfied by the various ex* 
halations he was obHged to endure. He dectared tfie 
mouth to be enth^ innocent of the vOe aspersfons 
heaped upon her by the hands, who were entirely in* 
capable of relleeflon. The mouth was guify no other- 
wise than In behig incapable of preventing tlie sfomaoll 
from using her for a thorough-fore, tliTOugh wMdi sh^ 
conveyed whatever suited her eaprichms hwnors, en* 
ormous requirments, or wajrward fondes. Bno««h| 
said Nlature bittetfyi I wiU vlilc thli extnordtaty 
usurper. She entered without eerenony, as iha 
stomach was sleephig alter the test rspleUott. She 
was atonlshed to find how she had enterged her dw«iH^ 
ittg, and how many little osniforts and softvtalettMt 
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her Inznry had dovised. There wen a thousand UtUe 
wants fitted up in aa many little receptades; and 
things of which Nature in her innocency had never 
dreamed, the stomach} In her refinement, had magnified 
Into real necessities. She beheld the productions of 
every 8<^, the luxuries of every clime, all concentrated 
in this singular laboratory. " Earth and ocean were 
plundered of their sweets," to contribute to the revelry 
of the stomach. Nature looked about for some time, 
while she devised a plan for the punishment of her 
agent for her whimsioil absurdities, without also com- 
pelling her other functionaries to do pennance fi>r the 
follies of the stomach. She was aware, too, how the 
indulgences of the stomach, had abridged the comforts 
and conveniences of her other deputies, and determined 
that she alone should be the sufferer. She deigned 
not to rouse the delinquent from her slumbers, but 
dashed a potion among her luxuries, which she knew 
would soon rouse her to reflection. The stomach 
awoke to find that dispepsia was reveling in her ban- 
quet room, and every luxury must be banished, before 
she could exclude the intruder. 



THE FORTUNES OF A GERMAN BOY. 
FuTz KoBNER was the son of a tailor at Brunswick, 
and his father who was tolerably well to do in the 
worid, proposed bringing Fritz up to his own business. 
But when the boy was about eight years old, Komer, 
whose first wife was dead, took it into hie head to mar- 
ry another ; and from the time the second Mrs. Komer 
was placed at the head of the establishment, poor 
Fritz's comfort was at an end. She hated him ; and, 
as she soon produced a little Komer of her own, she 
was jealous of him. Opportunities were not wanting 
to show her spite, and though the fiither wished to pro- 
tect him, he could not ; so when he saw that the child's 
life wotdd be rendered miserable, and his disposition be 
q>oilt by injustice and severity, and by the contests and 
dlisaentionsofwhichhe was the subject and the wit- 
ness, he resolved to send him from home and let him 
leara his trade elsewhere. He happened to have a dis- 
tant relation in the same line of business at Bremen ; 
mod to this person he committed the child, with an in- 
junction to treat him well, and make a good tailor of 
him. But Fritz had ao aptitude fortailorship ; nor, in- 
deed, to speak the truth, did he appear to have an apti- 
tude for any thing— at least for anything tliat was use- 
ful, or likely to be advantageous to himself. Not that 
he was altogether stupid, but that, either from indolence 
or from not having found tiis vocation, his energies 
never seemed awakened ; and he made no progress in 
his business and very Uttle in his learning. The man 
with whom he was placed was a violent and unreflecting 
person, who, without seeking to ascertain the cause of 
the hoy's deficiencies, had recourse to the scourge ; and 
when he found flofging did nothing towards the devel- 
flliement of Fritz's genius, he tried starving ; and that 
not answering any better, he pronounced him a hope- 
less and incorrigibla little blackguard, and reduced Urn 
to the capacity of errand-boy— an office much more to 
Fritz's fya^t and one, indeed, with which he would 
h»ve been well contented could it have Usted ; but he 
hnsw too well that this dedension waa only a prelimi- 
nary to hisfinal^iismissal, and that, in short, the only 
thing hia master waited for w«a to find aome mub tra- 
veling to Brana«4ck, on whom he could lely to oon- 
duothiraaafelytohisfiither. All he waaied^ he said, 



was to gel rid of him, and waah his hands of the ve- 
sponsibllltf. 

Affidrs were in this position, when, one day, Frits 
was sent to (he other end of the city to fetch some 
cloth, which being iftimediatcly wanted, he was urged 
to bring it with all the speed he could. He performed 
half his errand without dday ; but on his way back he 
happened to fiill in with a troop of cuirasriers, whose 
brflliaht atflre, fine horses, and martial air, not to men- 
tion the attraction of the murfc by which they were 
accompanied, were all too much for Fritz's discrerion ; 
and, forgetful of the charge he had received, and the 
expectant tailora at home, he fell into the rear of the 
soldlera, and followed them in a direction just opposite 
to the one he should have taken. But alas! at the 
comer of a street, when he least thought of It, who 
should he ron against bat his master! Fritz, whose 
eyes and ears were wholly engrossed by the brilliant 
cortege before him, was not at firat aware that he had 
ron foul of his enemy, till a sharp tug at one of his ears 
awakened his mind to the fact ; but no sooner had he 
raised his eyes to the face of his dreaded master, than, 
seized with terror he broke away, almost leaving hl» 
ear behind him, and taking to his heels, ran blindly for- 
ward, without considering whither he was going, till 
he reached the quay. But here his career was impeded. 
Some vessels were just putting to sea, and there was 
such a concourse of people, and such a barricade of carta 
and wagons, that the road was almost blocked up. 
Concluding that his master was upon his heels, and 
that if he slackened his pace he should inevitably be 
overtaken, Fritz looked about for an expedient ; and 
saw none bat to leap into the nearest vessel and con- 
ceal himself, till he thought his purauer had passed — 
what he was to do afterward remained for future con- 
sideration. In he leaped, therefore, among several 
other persons, whom, had he paused to think, he might 
from the similarity of their movements, have supposed 
to be also eluding the pursuit of a ferocious tailor. But 
Fritz thought not of them, he thought only of himself ; 
and down he dived into the first hole he saw, and con- 
cealed himself behind a barrel. When he had lain there 
for about half an hour, he heard a great hubbub over 
his head, which led him to believe that his master had 
discovered his retreat, and was insisting on his being 
hunted up : a suspicion In which he was confirmed by 
frequently distinguishing, amid the din, a voice that 
ever and anon cried ' Fritz !' He therefore only lay 
the closer; and whenever any one approached the 
place of his concealment, he scarcely ventured to 
breathe lest he should be discovered. Presently, how- 
ever, there was a new feature in the dilemma— the ves- 
sel began to move, and Fritz to suspect that. If he stay- 
ed where he was, he should be in for a voyage. This 
was more than he had reckoned upon, and he was just 
preparing to emerge, when his courage was quelled by 
the sound of ' Fritz ! Fritz !' which appeared to issue 
from the mouths of half-a-dozen people at once ; so he 
slunk back to his hole, and suffered himself to be car« 
ried to sea. The motion of the vessel, together widi 
the darkness which Bumranded him, and his previous 
fatigue and agitation, .gresentlly sent him to sleep i «nd 
thus for some hours he lay, obUvloua o^all his troubiaa* 
But at length an inward monitor aw<^ him— not his 
oonscienoe, but his appetite; he found liimaelffaven- 
one, hut how to set about satisfying his hunger he could 
nottelL He listened; he heard the ropes and the spftin 
straining^ and the water sfdashing against the aidaa ^ 
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At^MMl, and a basYf tet pacing 4ie deek otar bia 
teadi batBOToloacallliig'<Friti.» Hebcgaatebope 
Ida maatar had given ap tha aaafehaad qnittad tha vaa- 
aol ; to, mgad by kla aiaraach, beiaaolTadto oiaepoat 
and aee if he eoold lay hla handaoB fomaHdng aatabla. 
Ha fimnd it mare diflkalt to gal oat of hia hola than he 
had dona to get into it ; however, hecontrtfed to leaoh 
tha deck, where lie diioovefad it waa night There 
waa a peiaon pacing it from end to end, anotlier at the 
halm, and two or three more in diflforent direotiona ; 
•but their eyea being all directed eeaward, Frits liad no 
difficnity in elndiag their obeerratlon ; eo he crawled 
on to where 1m law a light gtimmeriag from a cabin 
bdow, where he found the means of allaying hia hun- 
ger, aAer which he threw liimeelf into an empty berth, 
and ieli last asleep. 

"Fritz! Fritz!" "Here I am, sir," cried Fritz, 
starting from his pillow, and jumping clean out of the 
berth into the middle of the floor, and hearing himself 
called, before he had time to recollect where he was. 
" Here I am, sir I" echoed a man who was passing the 
door at the moment, and popped in hb head to see from 
whom the announcement proceeded — " and pray, who 
are you, now you are here 7" Fritz rubbed his eyes, 
and stared about him with such a bewildered air, that 
he looked very much as if he did not know who he was 
himselt " Who are you 7" said the man, seizing the 
boy by the arm, " and what brought you here 1" " I 
came aboard myself, sir," replied Fritz. "Whatr* 
aaid the man, "I suppose, if the truth was known, you 
are some young thief, escaped from jusdce 7" 

"Pm not a thief; sir," answered Fritz; "I only ran 
away from my master, who was going to beat me ;" 
and on being further interrogated, he related his his- 
tory ; whereupon the man to whom he was speaking, 
wIk> happened to be the steward, took him to the cap- 
tain, and communicated the whole affair. " We can't 
get rid of the rogue now," said the captain ; " so we 
moat fain take him with us to the West Indies ; but 
we'll keep a close eye upon him, and when we return, 
we*ll bring him back to his master. In the mean time, 
make him work out his passage." So Fritz was sent 
before the mast, and made to swab the decks, help his 
namesake the steward, and put his hand to everything; 
in stiort, lie had no sinecure. Still, bad as it was, he 
liked it better than squatting on a shopboard, and stitch- 
ing aD day ; and he would have been tolerably con- 
tented, had it not been for the apprehension of being 
restored to his niaater. However, like many antici- 
pated evila, his feare on this score were never realized. 
The period in question was a season of war ; and when 
they had been about a week at sea, Fritz was called 
^ot of hia berth one morning, to lielp clear the decks 
lor a fight— they were ohaaed by an Engliahman. A 
abort battle then enaoed ; and for two hours Fritz heard 
the baila whistling round his head, as he ran about the 
deek a^ the command of tha gunner, at whose orders, 
on that oocaaion, he waa placed ; at the end of wMch 
jMriod, tlia Jttngfrau atmck her colore to the Chanti- 
deec^ and preaently he found himaelf transferred lo tlie 
deck of tbe EngUah ship. Heia ha waa only looked 
upon aa one of the crew of the priEza, and oonseqneatJy 
attneied no notice whatever among hia captons whUe 
the captain and sooh of the ctaw of the Juagfran aa 
esnived, were too mack ooeopied with their own mia- 
jBrtoBa to tionUa thamaelfaa aboat Uau Whea the 
•ataip washed HnU, to which port she waa deattoad, 
r frav betoff avariookad, at from beiftg thaaght af 



too Uttia hapartaaoa to detahi, Frita waa aufead ta 
atap aahore, and walk away wtddiataovar ha plaaaed. 
Ha atrollad into the towa, and for aome time waa 
amnaed anoagh in hxikteg about hira; bat when ha 
grew hungry and tired, aad raeoUected tliat he Ind not 
a farthing in hia poeket to purchase food or lodging, 
and that, moreover, he oonid not speak a ayllable oC 
English, tha fbrfomness and deaolatioB of hb altuatloii 
stm^ hira with dismay, and sitting down on the step 
of a door, he began sobbing and crying in a manner 
tiiat attracted the eyes of the paasengars, some of whoa 
enquired what he was crying for. But Fritz, awara 
that he coaid not make himself underetood, only cried 
on wkh redoubled vigor, and made ttiem no answer. 
Aa night approached. Ids case grew worse, and he roae 
tnm his step to look about for some sort of shelter. 
As he wandered throagh the streets, a party of ofBcers, 
passed on horseback, one of whom happened to drop 
Ms whip. Fritz stepped forward, picked it up and 
handed it to him. A good turn is never loet i the poor 
half starved boy was thanked and kindly spoken to by 
the officer, Colonel Webster, who finding fh>m his 
language that he was a German and a seemingly for- 
lorn stranger, ordered his servant to conduct him to 
the banadts; "Kempater," said he, "shaU find out 
his history for us." 

Kempster, who was the master of the band, being a 
Glerman, had little difficulty in eztracring the whole of 
Fritz's adventures ; and feeling a natural interest in 
his little compatriot, he offered to teach him music, 
and, with Colonel Webster's permission, attach him to 
the band. This was willingly granted ; Fritz was com- 
mitted to the care of Kempster, and soon appeared on 
parade in a little uniform, with a triangle In his hand. 
Tliis was his fint faistniment, but he waa soon qualifi- 
ed to handle more difficult ones; for though he could 
not learn tailoring, he learnt music fast enough— ao 
fost, that a few yeara afterward, when his firiend Kemp- 
ster died, he was raised to the dignity of master of the 
band. It might have been supposed that Fritz had 
now reached his ultimatum ; he thought sc^^^mself, 
and, perfectly contented with his lot, never looked be- 
yond it But Fortune, who seemed to have taken him 
into her own peculiar charge, had not done with him 
yet. 

In the course of ser>'ice, the regiment to which Fritz 
was attached was sent to Gibraltar ; and there it fell to 
his lot, one day, to relieve two ladies from the attack 
of a ferocious dog. One was the wife, and the other 
the daughter, of a rich Spanish merchant; and Fritz, 
who was now a handsome young fellow, could not 
help fancying that, while the old lady expressed her 
gratitude for the service with great volubility, the eyes 
of the younger expressed here In a much more eloquent 
and emphatic language ; fai short, gratitude made her 
feel an affection for our hero, who, however, was too 
modest and too deeply aware of the inferiority of his 
condidon to avow an attachment in return. 

Matten had stood thus for some time, when the 
English forces having attacked and taken Minorca, 
one of ttie German regiments that had garrisoned that 
iaiand, volomeersd iato the British eendce, and waa 
removed to Qibraittf; bat, to the giaat inaoiureniaiioe 
of aU partlea, there waa aearoely a man in it that eauld 
apeak a word af EngUah. In this diteama, the ear- 
Tkaa of Frita weta pat in sequiiitiott f and ha waa fonad 
aoaaafulas at fana p rHa i, that k waa thaaght advia- 
abtota gita hha a cowalMkmi aad attach hto tatha 
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Bemmn, reghmnt Hai% then, wmtovr hoto a com- 
AilMloiied officer ia his Mi\|eflly*SMrrice, uid«DdUod 
to take his pteoe in the soofoty his mistress fiequanted, 
on an equal footing. He had thus the adrantage of 
■peaking to her frequently, and it was not long before 
tliey had avowed to each other their mntnal passion ; 
but, alas, she waa rich, and Fritz had nothing bat his 
pay, and the finther would not hear of the alUanoe. In 
this dUemma, they might perhaps have proposed an 
elopements but Fr|ta loved his regiment almost as 
Biiich as 1^ mistress, and could not think of deserting 
his duty s and before they could make up their minds 
BS to what line of conduct they ahould pursue, a couple 
of transports sailed into the harbor, bringing out a regl- 
meat which was ordered to leUeve them while they 
were sammoned immediately to England. There waa 
no time lor {dots or amngements, and the lovera were 
aeparated. 

But his old ftiend, the lady Fortune, having brought 
Flits thus (ar, was determined to stick by him stiy. 
Doubtless for tiie puipooe of smoothing the way to 
Fiit^s marriage with the fair Spaniard, she contrived 
through tlie instrumentality of Napoleon, to render the 
Duke of Brunswick's situation so unpleasant, that he 
Ibond it advisable to abandon his dominions, and take 
refuge in England. Being a stanch ally, the duke was 
immediately appointed to the command of a British 
regiment, and in looking about for an aid-de-camp, 
who should he fix upon but Friu ! A field ofllcer, and 
the aid-de-camp of the Duke of Brunswick, was not a 
son in law to be despised ; and upon a renewal of the 
young man'a proposal, a £ivorable answer was return- 
ed, and soon alter the lady, accompanied by her friends, 
arrived in England, and gave her hand to the happy 
Fritz. It might have been reasonably supposed that 
Fortune, by this time, tired of showing one side of her 
fiM^ would have incUoed to give Fritz a peep at the 
otlier ; but no such thing. The course of events having 
decreed that the great question was to be decided on 
the plains of Belgium, Fritz accompanied the Duke of 
BrunswL^ thither; and when that gallant potentate 
fell on IBefield of Waterloo, Fritz found himselT in com- 
mand of his regiment ; a situation in which he acquit- 
ted himself so honorably, that on the restontion of the 
legitimate nilcre of Brunswick, he was appointed the 
commander-in-chief of their forces — a post which he 
continued to occupy for many years, with infinite credit 
to himself and advantage to his sovereign. 

Tills little tale, with a few variations, is the history 
of a hero who is still alive, or who was so not long 
since. 



DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTITE 
LAKE; OR DEAD SEA. 

This lake, which lies to the southward of the river 
Jordan, is also called the salt sea, being to the highest 
degree impregnated with salt, insomuch that Galen 
Bupposea it in specific gravity to be as much beyond 
other sea- water, as the latter is beyond the water of riv- 
e»: Certain it is that bodies will not emerge In it so 
easUy aa in other water. It Is called the Dead-sea, be- 
oauae it breeds no fish, nor snstahia asy tUng that has 
Itfe, on aeoonnt of its eacsssiye ssllnasa} thosghsooM 
tivrelere seem to doabt of this, and likewise ooatrediet 
the aaaartloo of othara, who tell ua, that bMs atttflipc- 
ing la ily over thii tea, drop down dead tMo It ItiM» 
1» name Aqphahliey Cma the fMatfwiMlcyorblftiiMii 



inaad about itf and it waa aadeatly tpyoasd, that • 
great dealof thiacombnaHbleauhstanoa waa UuowA vp 
byihiaaea. Whatever there might have been Ibmedft 
it aesBM this bitooien ia not now to be found every 
where upon the shore, though nrooh of it is gathend 
near the mountains on both sideg. It ezaetly maena* 
blea pitch, and caimot readily be distinguished bam i^ 
but by the solphureuanesa of ita amell and taste. This 
sabstaace however seems not to have been sufficient- 
ly, or at all, distinguished from a sort o£ combustible 
stones on the shore, being a black sort of pebbles^ 
which being held in the flame of a candle, aoon bum 
and yield a smoke of aa intolerable atench ; and have 
this extraordinary property that by burning they loae 
only thdr weight, and not any thing whatever of their 
bulk. The sea in its present state, ia enclosed on the 
east and west with exceeding high mountains ; on the 
north it has th^ plain of Jericho, or If we may take In 
both sides of the Jordan, the great plain property aa 
calle'd : on the south It is open, and extends beyond the 
reach of the eye. In length it is said to be twenty-four 
leagues, and in breadth six or seven. Its water is lim- 
pid and clear. Much has been said and supposed con- 
cerning this famous, or as most will have it, infamous 
lake, which is said to have risen up from the submer- 
sion of the vale of Slddim, where once as is most gen- 
erally concluded, stood the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah|. 
&C. On this account it has l)een abhorred and detest- 
ed, and represented as a prodigious and everiasdng tes- 
timony of the just judgment of God, to deter mankind 
firom the sins committed by those, who thus drew down 
on themselves the fiercew rath and vengeance of the 
Almighty. It has also been seriously avered that the 
ruins of these five cities, have been actually discovered 
In it. Maundrell, in his journey from Aleppo, dkc^ 
speaks thus, " I diligently surveyed the waters, as far 
as my eye could reach but could not discern any heap 
of ruins, &c. But yet I must not omit what was con- 
fidently attested to me by the father Guardian, and the 
procurator of Jerusalem, both men in afiairs, and seem- 
ingly not destitute either of sense or probity, viz : ' that 
they had once actually seen one of these ruins : that it 
was so near the shore, and the water so shallow at that 
lime, that they, together with some Frenchmen, went 
into it, and found there several pillars and other frag- 
ments of buildings.' On the West side of this lake is 
a promontory, where they pretend to show the remains 
of Lot's metamorphosed wife. 
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A TALK or BBAL UFB. 



«n*RlUb; 
hardly elodied 

WoaMWoan. 



Tfais common tale, 
An ordtaaiy Mnow of i 
Atatoof lUents 
In bodily fom. 

A vtLLAoa in the aouth of England is one of the 
loveliest sights in nature ; and it is what it seems, the 
very neatling-plaoe of poetiy, love, and ha|q)ioeaa. It 
gllttera, with ita white-washed eottagea and garden 
waUa, among the green treea 'mid vrhlch it Is embanr- 
end, Uke the golden findta of Spain, peeping fimn be* 
Math the rich foHage that dose bnt paitlally ooneanl. 
them. Ita meadowa, ita stMam, ita tapering cbnreli— 
apirej ltshedg»4iowa,iteta&aeefaweetbtlarandwttd-- 
reaee ; lie lattleaa, with tMr dnaisring jaeaainlne nwl 
I iti gariina, with their bee-hltee; Im 
3< 
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ali^ its iiapio yet 9hMfiU inlMibllMta, ifnonun oC Um 
prwi worid^ sad wwrUUnf to hav« tlMit Ignonwot oi- 
Hfhtttiad; an oomhtoe to lemin a fttioc^ ia the MHitli 
oi Si^lAiid the moet dalightfiil spot la the nslYefM. 
Howaireet to letifefioiB ike world to such ahftveo of 
lepooe i end then to c«Uiv«te ooly tbe pwrt r affeclkme 
of OM^o natnn, uid keep tbe kmiI divided hf a laiiH 
bow lone, firom the groeeer atiiMMpkieie of oommon 
exieteiice. Theie an many little pamdisee of the kind 
I apeak oi, and I thoald be contented with any one of 
tiiam ; akhoagb, if I had my choice^ I shoiild pertkapa 
fix upon Woodbarn, in prefineace to all the rest. Hy 
prodilectkm if the more eingolar, as allmy aeeociations 
ooaoeeted with the lecoUeetion of that YiUege are of a 
pecuJiariymelnacholycait. Bv«i there the epoiler,8or' 
row, had Ibnnd an entrance ; and hie victims were not 
unknown to me. I will endeavor to recal their story : 
it ia a simple one ; but it suite well the mounful tem- 
per of my mind, and I shall therefore avail myself of 
thb oppcurtnnity to narrate it. 

Let me paint her as I first saw her. It was in her 
cottage garden, on a bright tummer morning^ when 
the dew was still sparkling on the fowers. She held 
a book in her hand, but she was not reading. She 
stood wrsf^ed in a delightful reverie, with her eyes fix- 
ed on two young rose-bushes. I Itnew not thenj that 
she was my old friend's only child, yet I stopped hi- 
voluntarily to gaze upon her. I had never before seen 
aught so beautiful ; and that, too, without the shadow 
of pretence. I cannot describe her features, but their 
combined efiect was irresistible. There was a world 
of expression — an unfathomable depth of feeling, in 
tier dark blue eye. I saw a tear start into it ; but the 
thought that called It up was merely transient, for a 
smile gathered upon her lips immediately afterward, 
and chased away with its light the little harbinger of 
sorrow. At that moment, the gate was thrown open, 
and a youth entered. He was her lover I knew it at a 
glance. A deeper crimson spread itself over her cheek, 
and her smile kindled into one of intense delight. 
They stood together; England could not have pro- 
duced a nobler pair. They seated themselves in the 
tonshine ; the youth took the book and read aloud. It 
was a poetic page over which they hung. She leant 
her white arm on her lover's shoulder, and gazed upon 
him with delightful and breathless attention. Who is 
it that has said tliere is no happiness on earth 1 Had 
lie seen Edmund and Florence on that calm, blue 
rooroing, he would have confessed the absurdity of his 
creed. 

Edmnnd was the eldest son of the village rector;— a 
man "to all the oountry dear.*' Florence was the 
daughter of an old, respected soldier, who had served 
in many a campaign, and who now lived in rstirement, 
ipon a small pension which was given him by govern- 
sent, as the reward of his long and vahmbla services. 
She had loot her mother almost before she knew her, 
and an her filial afi*ection was centred In her only sur- 
viving parent ; her heart she had bestowed upon Ed- 
Brand, and he was by no meaaa insensible to tlie value 
of the gift. They had been companioaa from their in- 
fiuioy. AU thehr laeoUeetiona of times past were the 
naae, for all thslr aamaaflseiita and stadias had been 
Bnt Edawad had asade coosidevabiy laore 
lan Floiaaoa. Nataae had heaped vpea 
Um aU thoaa menial saduwaiuata that n o natitate §»- 
aioe. Shehadgimahtaiaaiind M^aUeof dwpw- 
frandeit asfdrattea; a Imvi that coaii fotl 



daeply, afrnay that ooald wint a holdsr flight, te» 
thoM of laoat other yevtha of hia.agB« Ha, aa ya^ 
knew nothing of the state of society beyond the linOta 
of Woodbain. He had nerer been mora than tareaty 
milee finom his home doxiag his whole Hfo. 

But he waa now eighteen, and Ffoianee was only a 
year younger. They had ceased to be boy and gliL 
She, indeed, wooM have been contetnedio have contft* 
nued as she was forever, bleat with her fiKher's and her 
lover's afiectkm ; more than happy in the dlseharga of 
her domeatic duties ; la her summer evenfang rambles, 
inherbooks,berbeM,herfralt8,aiidherflowera. Bat 
Edmund, although he loved her witk all the eatlm^ 
fliaam of a first love, had more ambition in his aatme. 
He wished to min^ In the crowd, in the pvreoit of 
gkny; and he had hopes that ha might outstr^ at 
least aome of hia oompetitora. Beside, he iraa not 
posaesaed of an indqwndent fortuae; and eaertkm, 
therefore, became a duty. 

His resolution was at once formed; he determined 
to fix his residence in London, for at least a couple of 
years, and ascertain whether, in trath, ability vraa 
there ita own reward. It was sad news to Fknence; 
bnt on reflection on the advantages which Edmund 
ndght derive from the executfon of the scheme, she 
looked upon her grief as selfish, and endeavored to 
reatrain it. The evening before he left Woodbam, 
they took a forewell walk together In her fiither's gar- 
den. Florence had succeeded in keeping up a show 
of cheerfblnesB during the day ; but as the yellow 
beams of the setting sun came streaming in through 
the poplan and elms that lined the wall, and as she 
thought how often they had seen the sun set before, and 
how long it would be ere they should see it set again, a 
chord was touched which vibrated through her heart, 
and she could no longer restrain her tears. Edmund 
besought her, with the utmost tenderness of manner^ 
not to give way to emotions so violent ; but she only 
locked his hand more firmly in her own, and, amid 
the convulsive sobs, repeated again and again—" Ed- 
mund ! we shall never meet more ! I am not supersti'- 
tious, but I know that I am right ;— we shall never 
meet more V* Her lover had recourse to every sooth- 
ing argument he could think of; but though ahe be- 
came calm, a gloomy presentiment of future evil 
seemed to have taken possession of her mind. 

A year had elapsed, and Edmund's early dream had 
been more than realized. He had risen into fame at 
once ; his reputation as a man of genius was acknow- 
ledged throughout his native land. His fortune se- 
cured, and his name bad already become illustrious. 
Every where was his society courted, and his opinions 
listened to with deference and admiration. There 
seemed to be no honors to which he might not hope to 
attain. His ardent spirit, and his growing ambition, 
became only the more iosatiable. Every difficulty had 
yielded before him; he had flown on upon the wings 
of success : his life had hitherto been a brilliant dream 
—a dream from which he saw no j)rospect of imme- 
diate awakening. 

It waa evening and he was aioae ia her splendid 
drnwiag-rooai, with the loveUeat wotaan ki London^ 
the daughter of a viseonnt. A hundred lamps, raflect- 
ed by a hundred aalnara, shone around them* There 
was 10 be a nagnlfreent eatertahuDam, bnt the eaaa- 
paaylMMlaotyetttiivad. Edmaad, and the huly Ma-. 
tiUi^ woaM aat have aared had thayaaveraniaad at 
all. ThcgrsaiBMraadiothiitandtilkedlahHi^ aiGL 
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HUMAN SHIUT AKD ANDIAL JIIND. 



looM, of all thtt yondi and beauty lore Itast to talk 
about Edmund had never £Blt ao Tain tn hie life be- 
IbM : for there were hundreda in the metiopoUa, bleat 
with an the adrantagee of rank and birth, who would 
have given both their tltlea and their fertunea to have 
aecured au of theae amilea which the proud maiden 
now laviahed upon him. And ahe— ahe had read hia 
woika, ahe thought of his ftone, ahe looked upon hia 
elegant form and bandaome featurea, and forgot the 
Imndred adona of nobility who had offered up incenae 
atherahrine. A carriage waa heard to atop, and they 
were eoon to be interrupted. *" I have taken a fency to 
that enemld ring of youra," aaid the lady MatUda, 
" win you exchange it for one of mine ?" She took a 
-^tteitag diamond from her finger, and put it on Ed- 
mund'a; and at the aame time hia emerald became 
<oneof the omamenta of the pmttieat hand in the woild. 
It waa a ring which Florence had given him, the very 
rooming he left Woodbum. 

The two yean he waa to be away had expired. 
'* Fk>renoe,'' aaid her father to her one morning, " I 
never'aaw you looking so well, your cheeks are all ro- 
sea, my Bweet girl ; have you been watching the sun 
liae T* Florence turned away her head for a moment, 
to brush a burning tear from her eye, and then answer- 
ed cheerfully to her unsuspecting father that she had 
seen the sun rise. There waa not a person in Wood- 
bum, except her fkther, who had not obeerved how 
dreadfully Florence was altered— not in her mannera, 
nor habita, nor converaation ; but in her looka. Her 
oheek, it la true, was red, but It was the hot flush of 
fever ; her eye was bright, but it waa the clearoeas of 
an insidious malady. 

She had heard of Edmund's success, and there was 
itot a heart in the world that beat so proudly at the in- 
telligence : but she soon heard of more than hia sue- 
oess, and his letters became fewer, shorter, and colder. 
When her father was fVom home, she would sit fbr 
tfaours in her garden, by herself, listening, as she said, 
to the chirping of the birds, but weeping Utterly all 
the while. 

" I have not heard you speak of Edmund lately," said 
her father to her one day about the beginning of June. 
"I do not think of him the less," answered Florence, 
with a faint smile. She old man knew nothing of his 
apostacy. "I have good news for yon," said he; "I 
aaw the rector to day, and Edmund is to be in Wood- 
bum by the end of the week." Florence grew pale ; 
she tried to speak, but conld not ; a mist swam before 
- her eyes ; she held out her hand, and threw heraelf 
into her father's arras. 

It waa Saturday evening, and she knew that Ed- 
mund had arrived early on the previous day, but she 
had not yet seen him. She was sitting in the summer 
house of her father's garden, when she heard a step 
on the gravel walk ; she looked through the willows 
and honey-suckle; it it was he! he himself— in all 
the bloom and beauty of dawning manhood. A atrange 
shiveting paaaed over her whole frame, and her color 
went and came with fearful rapidity. Yet ahe retained 
her aelf-poaaeaaioa, and with apparent calmneaa, rose 
to receive him when he entered. The change in her 
appearanee, however, atrack him immediately; **Oood 
QodI have you been ill ! you are altered, aadly altered, 
slnee I aaw yon teat." "Doea that strike you aa ao 
very wonderful, Edmund T' aaid Florence gravely; 
"ttpayaoiiot altered, tool^' "Oh, Ftoraneet I have. 
dMiMvedtoyoattlwafUlakil I aae it now, cnial^, fik 



tatty do I see it I" ** Edmund, that I dtrflove you, yoa 
ael^gaun, which ahone upon ua when laat we parted- 
can atill atteat, forit waa the witneaa of my grtat It 
haa been the witneaa, too, of the teara I have shad la 
my Bolitnde, teara wUeh have, been revealed to no 
earthly eye ; and it ahall be the witneaa, even yet," 
she continued, an ahnoat heavenly smile illuminating 
her pale countenance, ** of our reconciliation, lor the 
wanderer haa returned, and hia errors ans forgiven." 
She held out her hand to tdm as ahe apoke, but he 
shrank back ; ** I dare not— I dare not take it I It ia 
too late ! Florence, I am married 1" There waa not a 
sound escaped her lips, but her cheeks grew deadly 
pale ; her eyes became fixed as stone, and she fell on 
the ground like a marble statue. 

Her grave Is in the church-yard of Woodbum ; she 
lies beside her father. There ia no um nor monumen- 
tal tablet to mark the spot, but I should know it among 
a thoQsand. Edmund's fame has traveled into other 
countries, and men have looked up to him as a dend- 
god. Florence WUleeden was never heard of beyond 
the limita of Woodbum till now. 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE HU- 

MAN SPIRIT AND ANIMAL MIND. 

Thb human soul Is as clearly distinguished from all 
animal mind, notwithstanding the partial resemblances 
that exist, as the bee is from the sponge, or the ele- 
phant from the oyster. Independent of all metaphysi- 
cal discrimination, the literature, the history, the arte, 
the mechanisms, and the manufactures of mankind — 
all that ennobles, enriches, and delights a cultivated 
nation, ahow at once, with an irresistible certainty, the 
immense superiority of the human aoul. It haa (fia- 
covered and acquired the sciences, composed the works, 
displayed the feelings, performed the actiona, and crea- 
ted the buildings, the ships, the paintings, the statues, 
the music, and all the other wonders of civilized socie- 
ty. These are sufficient fects to separate the human 
spirit from the animal mind. That never improves ; 
that, in no age or country, has effected any progres- 
sion ; though it sees, hears, and feels aa we do, and 
thinks and reasons, wllla and judgea onltspreceptiona, 
so far as its appetites are concerned, much aa we do on 
oura. But there is Its limit. Beyond that small, though 
useful circle, it never advancea. In our appetites, in 
the mental agency which they stimulate and acquire, 
we have a kindahip and a similitude, but no further. 
When our moral principlea begin — when our improve- 
abihtiea develope— when we riae beyond our animal 
wants and deaires — ^when we atudy nature — ^when we 
cultivate literature — ^when we aeek after knowledge— 
when the reaaon and the sympathiea ascend to their 
Creator— we distinguiah our spirit from the animal 
mind forever. To none of theae thinga can that attain. 
It ia incapable either of receiving or of comprehending 
them; and theae ennobling powers and their pheno- 
mena expreaa and llluatrate the amazing difference 
which parte us from our fellow brutes, more impres- 
sively than any verbal deflnitiona or deacriptlve partien- 
larity. Their facultlee, inatincta, are admirable for th^ 
daaa of beings and enlarge our notkma of the benevo- 
lence aa well m of thealmlg^tineaa of our Common Ma- 
ker ; bat they bear no oonpailaon with the tranacend- 
ing capacity, qnalltiea, and aehievemeDta of their hu- 
nm maaten.— 7VnMf'# Sacted Bkhty, 
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SONNET. 

ST LAWaiMCI LABKBK. 

"^id forrow*! gtooai— amid the world's tieni turn, 
And when my hewt !■ barren of all gladnom— 
O p yn— i d and weighed down bjr my aplrlt^aadDam, 
1 ■nrmwnoiM the dark glooiB It wear*; 
Bm, Uhe ioviTe talfd, that eleavea the hecvwwaid akgr, 
Daiteg ite Wl|ktM« ^f Sol'a bumlnf eye^ 
Lewrt*! <^ «vt^ where meaner oreaturea crawl. 
In pnud taUlpitir o'cnop^inj all ; 
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. ^ tMtuiy ewer oppoeed tmy obmades tn her way 

-tod u to her Tanlty, it did not ahow itadf to her die- 
tdftaiage till even aonie yeara after aha waa married ; 
ibr the plain, eimple, hoiieat aociety around her, did 
Mfaing to miDiaier to ita growth. 

When Hannah waa about fifteen yeara of age, Mr. 
<3enioer advlaed hia wife to allow her an opportunity 
to learn fnilttttery, aa there waa a ehance in the neigh- 
borhood for her to be Initialed into the myateriea of 
that graceful art i for he aald "it might become of 
gi«at uae to lier at aiime time of her life, aa there waa 
DO knowing what ritnatton a body may be pteced in, 
aid he thought It wMtNrmyff w«0 for a child, hofy or 

VouU.— No.7. 



girl, to be > fiQ ntinM with eome kind of a tmde^ or to 
underatand eoma hMdiworJt, that they could leaort io> 
ia caae of neceaaity, wherever they might be placed." 

Aoooniingly, Haaaah waa put under the tuition of a 

miUUierlor thebeat part of a year, aad waalouadto 

be exoeediAgly ei^ert at the buaineaa Indeed, it waa 

aUowed that her taaie for air and floieh wae auperlar to 

thatoffaertaaohA. After tWa, for a nuaiber of yeaM, 

atuLtUBBlfod beaaeta for the acdghborlMKMi for eowBial 

i J wWch, to be aora, aa it wae a oouMry 

reiy thickly aettled, did not occupy but a 

m of her time— ao that, besidea thl% alie 

daie to aaeiat^ra, Gardnei^ while ahe m- 

le fa»Uy { and, after ahe waa married, tina 

Iteud to idl mattera of her own honaehold. 

jn yeara of age, Hannah w«iit the way of 

It ia to aay, aho got marrted ; and although 

, aa well aa hia wife, waa much oppoaed to 

I, yet, when he found the thing waa aettled, 

no longer of any uae to oppose it, he at 

ily gave her his bleaetng, but quite a com- 

ig-out for bouiekeei^g. Hia reaaona for 

match were two-fold. Pirat, the void he 

oold create in hia fomily waa very painful 

ong hiMt had tau^t him to regard evea 

ilaeaa wUha aoitof pleaaure— that ia, the 

sua of it aerved •• a aort of atimulua to the 

B'a fuiet, phlegmatic tempemoMBt; aad 

tf witboat it, aa the dram-drinker wltho«l 

And, in the aecood place, he had aeiftaaa 

er the choice that Hannah had made for 

'hkli indeed laifht rather be called Im 

he choioe of the young mao, ahe having 

active of the two in making the wnog^ 

mrdner had aeiioua doubta whether tha 

ie beat one that oould be made ; and ha 

ife, one day, that he conaidered Richaid 

ry devar follow, but he waa afraid he 

a grit apough to get along well with 

d on the day of the wedding, ha took 

lave a little friendly talk with Riehaid 

inted to him that, although Hannah waa 

J, yet ahe waa not only amart by nane^ 

aaiure, and had an uncommon foculty of 

n way in the world. 

jd Richard care for that 7 It all aeamed 
o him. He loved Hannah, and Hannah 
i what if ahe did have her own way 1 A 
'ife were one, or ought to be ; and if ahe 
way, why, that, of course, would be hia 
ouJd see no trouble on that score, 
man waa a good-looking young man, 
just "out of his lime," or twenty-one years of age, the 
very day he was married ; for he took it into hia head 
he would be married on his birth-day. He waa of the 
middling stature, with limba well proportioned, finely 
chiselled features, and a mild black eye. Hannah 
Smart had "set her cap for him" two years before { 
and, although they were not long in coming to a mutual 
understanding, Richard would not consent to be married 
till he was his own man— a high privilrge which he en- 
joyed for the best part of a whole day, viz : his wedding- 
day ; for, according to all accounts, he never waa per- 
fectly hia own man afterward. 
Rfohaid had learned ^ tnde of a ahoemaker, and 
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SONNET. 

■V LAWaBMCI LABKBK. 

'Hiid 9omm*M fkMMB— «mid the world's tieni turn, 
And when mj hmtt im bwrai of all gladnoM— 
Opyifd and weighed down bjr my aplrlt^ iiiliiwi, 
I MoraiwaoKac Mm dark glooiB li weaia; 
Bt«, Ute 4o«^ Ufd. that eleavee the heaiFeawaid ikgr, 
Dail^ tte MfhtacOT af Sol*s biuBiof ar e^ 
lieaata^ the earth where laaaaer ereatniee crawl. 
In pmad eaMioitjr o*ertop|ilnf all ; 
4o I to heaven dtreet my wayward thoof ht, 

And with the barmnny of thinfi divine 
f bathe my epirff. Thui my mind ie taa^ 

That *tli annraaly weakaeis to repine; 
Md i eotanifr— the md that amiice me klm, 
Jiar Ihiok oo earth 10 find the foddeei. BU«k 



HENPECKBRY. 

m m m uf bow micbabo slomav was cowsd oowii. 

areBBAeiimi. 

fariTfl AN nfOBAVIKO.] 

BUmiAa BuAwr was ** bnraght ap," m Uiey ny in 
New Englaiid, by Mr. Moaet Gardnar. She was an 
orphan, her pvents haVing died wheo she was quits a 
child ; and Mr. (Gardner, haviog no limily bat bis wife, 
look Che ddld, by advice and consent of the select* 
•Ban, CO oocapy timi hatf-way station betweea a ser- 
vsot and daughter In his (amily, which asaally fidls to 
the kH of adopted children. 

Mr. Qardoer was a good-natared beaerolent jnan— 

• &mser la easy drenmscanoss i who, as he had no 
eUldMB, made something of a pet of a favorite black 
■sere, which he always ased to keep in the best trim, 
§kt mad sleek as a porpoise, and her tail trimmed into a 
long and giacelul switch ; and she, in return, always 
carried him about, wherever he went, with a oomfbrt- 
dUe, maf^ alow trot, that comported well with his stsid, 
^pnker-like appearance, as well as being very suitable 
is his heavy rotundity of body. 

• Hannah was a girl for whom nature bad done a good 
deal Indeed, on some points, It wobM seem as thoogh 
«he had done almost too much; Ibr, according to the 
ikws of phrenology, she had given her rather an undue 
fiortion of setf-e st e o m and love of approbation, together 
with a full share of descmctlvenees; so that Hannah 
Mft only had the powerful elemenu of a vain woman 
ahout her, but was pretty likely, in the course of her 
Jtfs, to beat down aH obstacles that stood in the way 
aC her having her own wilt. Indeed, she always bad 
fesr own whl, whUe she lived with Mr. Qardner, almost 
without knowing it ; tor hlM easy, good-natured dis- 
foiition, hardly ever opposed any obstacles in her way 
—and as to her vanity, it dkl not show itself to her dis- 
advantage ^1 even some years after she was married ; 
for the plain, simple, honest society around her, did 
nothing to minister to its growth. 

When Hannah was about fifteen years of sge, Mr. 
Ctordner advised his wife to allow her an opportunity 
to learn milttnery, ss there was a chance in the neigh- 
hofhood for her to be Initiated into the mysteries of 
4hat graceful art } for he said "It might become of 
great use to her at mme dme of her life, as thet« was 
na knowing what sitoaiton a body may be placed In, 
<iad he thoogbt it waft alwnys wtil fer a sWld. hoy or 



girl, to be aoqusintad with some kind of a tmde^ or to 
understand soma bandiworkt that thay oould sesort ts^ 
in case of necessity, wheraver they might ba placed." 

Aoooniiiigly, Haaaah was put imder the tuition of m 
milliner fer the bast part of a year, mad was fetmd to 
be exoeedijigly expait at the bttsiasss. Indeed, it araa 
allowed that her taste for sir and finish waa aupstiar to 
thatoffaer i sachav After this, for a nrnnbar of yem, 
she supplied baaaets for the ncighborbaod for s w wgl 
miles rounds whioht to be sura, sa it was a couatif 
place, not very thickly settled, did not occupgr but >a 
small portion of her time— so that, beiides this, sho 
had muoh lisse to assist JIfrs, Gardnei^ while she i»- 
msined in the fiamily ; and, after she was married, time 
enough to attend to all matters of her own household. 

At eigfaieen years of age, Hannah wisnt ths way of 
all glris— that Is to say, she got married ; and although 
Mr. Gkrdner, as well as his wife} waa much oppoaed to 
it at the time, yet, when he found the thing was settled, 
and it was no k>nger of any use to oppose it, he at 
length not only gave her his blessing, but qtilte a com- 
fortable fitting-out fer housekeeping. His reasons for 
opposins: the match were two-fold. First, the void he 
foresaw it woodd create in his femily was very painful 
to him ; for long hiMt had tau^t him to regard eves 
har very wilfulaesa with a sort of pleasure— that is, the 
dsily exhibitions of it served asa sort of stimulus to the 
old gentleoMa's fuiet, phlagmatic tempemmeati and 
be wsa uneaay withoal it, aa the dram-drinker wtthoul 
his d^f cap. And, in the second place, he had seiftattt 
doubts wh^her the choice that Hairoah had made for 
a husband, which Indeed mliht rather be called hm 
choice than the choice of the young man, she having 
been the moat aetlveof the twain msklng the anmfe*> 
ment— Mr. Gardner hsd serious doubts whether tha 
choiee was the best one that oould be made; and ha 
said to his wife, one day, that he considered Richai4 
Stoman a very clever follow, but be was sfrsid he 
wouldn't have grit apough to get along well with 
Hannah. And on the day of the wedding, he took 
occasion to hsve a little friendly talk with Riehaiid 
himseU; and hinted to him that, although Hannah waa 
a very nice gal, yet she was not only smart by nams^ 
but smart by nature, and had an uncommon fooulty of 
having her own way in the world. 

But what did Richard care for that? It all sssmsd 
right enough to him. He loved Hannah, and Hannsk 
loved him ; and what if she did have her own wsy 1 A 
man and his wife were one, or ought to be ( and if she 
had her own way, why, that, of course, would be his 
way ; and he could see no trouble on that score. 

Richard Sloman was a good-looking young man, 
just "out of his time," or twenty-one years of age, the 
very day he was married ; for he took it into his head 
he would be marrltd on his blrih-day. He was of the 
middling stature, with limbs well proportioned, finely 
chiselled features, and a mild black eye. Hannah 
Smart had "set her cap for him'* two yesrs before; 
and, although they were not long in coming to a mutual 
understanding, Richard would not consent to be married 
till he was his own man— a high privilrge which he en- 
joyed for the best part of a whole day, viz : his wedding- 
day ; for, according to all accounts, he never was per- 
fectly his own man afterward. 

Rlohtid had feamedtlie trade of a sboemaker, and 
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was a very neat workman; but, as there weie oihef 
shoemakers In the Yidnity, and the demand for shoes 
in a country-place was somewhat limited, he worked a 
part of the time on a farm. The first year of their 
married life went off very comfortably and very happily. 
Richard was intelligent, industrious, and prudent ; and 
as their wants were small, he managed not only to live 
"well, but to lay up a little something ahead. He never 
'stopped to think whether his wife had her own way or 
not. He always got her everything she wanted, and 
'half the time even before she knew she wanted it her- 
self. In short, the theory which Richard had formed 
In his own mind, at the time Mr. Gardner talked with 
him on his wedding-day, seemed for some years to 
prove true — his wife's way toaa his way. Whatever 
she wanted, he wanted ; and he couldn't see but the 
role worked the other way ^ust as well— for his way 
seemed to be her way. Someliow or other, they 
naturally seemed to puil together, and everything went 
ahead smooth and easy, they hardly knew how, and 
never troubled themselves to think how. Thus the 
years rolled round, and peace and sunshine lay con- 
Uaually in their pathway. 

*' Far fhmi the mtddeoiBg crowd*f Ignoble itrife, 

Their toiler wkdiea sever leam'd to stray ; 
Along the cool, leqaesler^d vale of life. 
They kepc the nolaelen tiaior of their way.** 

But, alas ! an end must come to all conditions of 
earthly ei^o^mSnt ; and we often throw away the good 
we have, In search of a better, which we never attain. 
They had now lived in this quiet, comfortable way, ten 
years, and had five children — healthy, handsome, and 
bright children. But Hannah, for the last year or two, 
began to grow restless. The spontaneous action of 
her self-esteem, and love of approbation, did not find 
sufficient aliment. Domestic enjoyments seemed to 
become almost a drug to her. She wanted a change, 
but she hardly knew what She told Richard, one day, 
she wished he would move into the village. He was 
surprized at the proposition, and wanted to know what 
made her think of that. 

" Well," she said, "I thhik we might have a good 
many more advantages In the vlUage than we have In 
the country— ^tter society, and better schools. It 
would be a good deal better for our children ; for there 
they wonld be brought up among folks, and learn to be 
something in the world.*' 

Richard entered Into a little course of reasoning with 
her on the subject, to show her that It would be more 
expensive living In the village— that they would have 
10 buy most of their provisions, whereas now he could 
raise nearly all they wanted ; and they might find It 
very difficult to get along as comfortably in the village 
as they did In their present situation. 

Although the subject was dropped for the time, 
Hannah did not give It up. The next day she referred 
to it again, in a more decided manner. " It would be 
a great deal better to live In the village, and she didn't 
see why he didn't think about it, and do something 
about It." 

Richard went over the arguments again, to show the 
impolicy of the undertaking; and added, among other 
things, that they would have to pay three times as 
much for house- rent as they had to give now. Her 
reply was, that It would be a much better place both 
for shoes and for bonnets, and she did not doubt they 
could get along easier than they could In the country. 
£k> that, although Richard had demonstrated pretty | village. These retnadts eftea cune to Hannah's earft 



clearly that if even their income should be Increased^ 
their expenses would be Increased in much greater 
proportion, he found the old adage was still trusi and 
applicable to either gender : 

** She that's cnnvioced against her will, 
Is of thesnniM opinion siill.** 

Hannah pursued the subject again the next day, and 
be^n to impute to Richard a want of a proper regard 
for the welfare and happiness of his family. This was 
more than Richard could bear. His attachments to his 
family were exceedingly strong. His wife and child- 
ren were more than life to him. He had been touched 
on a very sensitive point; and he told Hannah, If she 
desired It, he would go to the village immediately, and 
look round, and see what could be done. He accord- 
ingly went the very next lifiy;. and .returning in the 
evening, told her he could fil^d but oi1V^house fo let, 
that would answer iheir purpdsei^andjhe rent of that, 
with a very small garden, was^a^hundred and fi^y. 
dollara a year. The rent of the one^ tjuey now occupied, 
including land enough to keep a cow, and to raise more 
vegetables than they wanted to use, was but fijlty dottars 
a year. Hlsownjudgment was still against the chan e, 
but Hannah believed it would be the best thing they 
could do. They could make a shop of the cornet roi>ijl r^ 
next to the street, for the sale of shoes ancifto 
and her head was full of bright visions of mt' 
able business they would do, and the pleai^iit 
they would have in the village. 

Richard therefore went, end hired the house ; and as 
soon as arrangements could possibly be made, they 
removed to their new habitation. Here, they carried 
out Hannah's idea of fitting up a shop for the sale of 
bonnets and shoes. They got their landlord to put up 
some shelves on each side of the comer room next to 
the street, and Richard took what money he had laid 
up from his earnings, about three hundred dollers, and 
filled his shelves with an assortment of ready-made 
shoes, and provided himself with a small amount of 
stock for the manufacture of more. Hannah went to 
work at her millinery, and It was not long before the. 
shelves on the opposite side of the store were grsoed 
by a goodly army of boimets, of various sorts and sizes. 

Thus one side t>f the shop was devoted to cov^ing^ 
the heads of customers, and the other side to covering 
the feet, and the whole business was canled on in a 
partnership sort of a way, Richard and Hannah each 
taking turns In waiting upon customers, as drcnm* 
stsnces might render it convenient — that is, when 
Richard was at work in his little manufoeturing room, 
beck of the store, If customers came in for ahoes, Us 
wife would wait upon them ; and when ahe was oc» 
cupied about the dinner, or had gone out on a visit or 
on business, Richard would mind the shop, and seH 
shoes or bonnets as opportunities occurred. They 
soon began to do a snug little business, and Ricbanl 
himself almost came to the conduskm that, on the 
whole, it had been a good move, and they had a pretty 
fair prospect of getting ahead In the world. 

Hannah was a showy, good-looking woman, and 
soon attracted much attention in the vlUage. Her bon- 
nets were neat and tasteful, and were universally prais- 
ed for their own beauty ; but as fast as people became 
acquainted with the beauty and attractive mannera of 
Hannah, they praised her bonnets ten times more thaa 
they did before, snd declared them to be decidedly the 
most tastefal things that had ever appeared in the 
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MOOBpuiied by vadoas flattoring compUxneats abpia 
tier own food looks; till at lengUi bar aelf-asteem and 
approbaaveiMM, wbich were naturally taige, began to 
b» oodaly stimniatad and active, termiaating in a de- 
cided case of Tanity. And when abe came to attnct 
the marked attention of Doctor Slop's frmily, and 
Lawyer Sly'a family, her head was fairly turned. 

Mra. Doctor Slop and Mrs. Lawyer Sly both called 
•ad got new bonnets on Che same day, and they both 
▼ery fbolishiy told their husbands, when tbey got home^ 
what a beaatifnl woman Mrs. Slooan was — a noble- 
looking woman, with fair complexion, and dear blue 
eyes, and very fitsdnating in her manners. The result 
was, that Doctor Slop and Lawyer Sly both called that 
▼ary afternoon at Sloman's shop, to fit themselves to a 
pair of pomps ; and Richard being at work in the back 
abop, Hannah of course waited upon them. Ai^d they 
bad to try on a great many pairs, and sat down, that 
they might do it at their leisure. And then they could 
not make up their minds which suited them best, and 
had to try them all over again. They were sorry to 
give her so much trouble, but she did not consider It 
any trouble at all ; and, with a sort of bewitching air, 
and accommodating q>irit, asked them to look at some 



The husbands want away more pleased, if possible, 
with Mfs. Sloman, than their wives had been. The 
^ conaeqaence of all this was a rapid and intimate ac- 
^ qoaintance between Mrs. Sloman and the families of 
Doctor Slop and Lawyer Sly. Mr. and Mrs. Sloman 
were aoon invited to both of those places to tea ; and as 
they were counted the first families in the village, and 
as Mrs. Sloman was the marked object of their atten- 
tion, ahe felt heraelf so raised in the atmosphere of so- 
ciety, that she became quite giddy—and more espe- 
dally ao, when she had been told, by aeveral busy 
bodies, that, wl^e the ladies praised the beauty of Mrs. 
Sloman*8 bonnets, Doctor Slop and Lawyer Sly had 
mtj much praised the beauty of Mrs. Sloman. Her 
wants now began to be greatly increaaed. She needed 
new d r eas o s for herself; and new dothes for the child- 
len ; and she needed new furniture for her little sitting- 
loom— ^r it was a shame that she could not have a 
loom that was decent to ask Doctor Slop or Lawyer 
Sly, or Mra. Doctor Slop or Mrs.. Lawyer Sly, into, 
when they came to make her a calL 

The worst of the matter was, as her wants increased, 
bar means of supplying tham diminished ; for her time 
waa now very muofa taken up in mattera of dress, and 
in ananging and coiling her hair, and in receiving vis- 
its. Doctor Slop and Lawyer Sly were very fond of 
having her coma to spend an afternoon at their raspec- 
tiva houses, and often took her out to walk, or carried 
bar to rids with their wives. And then the bishops and 
hoatlss of fiMhion came in for a large share of her at- 
tentioo. The style of dress changed as often as the 
noon ; and though her old friends thought she did not 
hiok'near so well or so interesting as she used to, when 
she dressed in a more plain and simple manner, yet ahe 
waa now looked upon more as a woman of faa)ik>n, and 
that auited her exdtsd vanity. 

Theae thinga necessarily occupied so moch of her 
time, that they left her small opportunity to carry on 
ker business of miUinsry, or to superintend the orcUna- 
tf ooncems of her family. Her stodL of bonnets dimia- 
lahed \ her coatomera found it more difficult to auit 
fheraselves; and often, having to wait an onreasonable 
time beiKe tlieir oxdera waxasaswefed, reaocted tooth- 



er places for aoppUea. In short her trade fell off very 
much, and the income from her side of the shop waa 
very small. It was in vain that Richard remonstrated 
with her about her extra ejcpenses ; that they were un- 
neceasary, and added nothing to their comfort; that 
they had been very comfortable in the way they bad 
been accustomed to live, and that their income would 
not afford these new expenditures. Nevertheless, Han- 
nah put her hand into the money-drawer whenever she 
chose, and helped herself to such things as she liked. 
The dressmaker was often called to the house, and the 
children were often sent to the tailor's. The floor was 
newly carpeted, and the windows newly curtained, and 
a new tea-set was brought upon the table. 

The money -drawer, which had hitherto been uaed in 
common for both sides of the shop, was often drained 
so low, that Richard found it impossible to meet the 
various bills that came in ; and when quarter-day came 
round, he was obliged to borrow twenty dollars toward 
paying the quarter's rent. He now remonstrated more 
strongly, and urged the absolute necessity of curtailing 
their expenses, insisting that the money should be pre- 
served to pay provision-bills and rent- bills, which could 
not be put off, and must be paid ; whereupon Hannah 
flew in a passion, and said iu might curtail as much as 
he had a mind to, but she had a right to uae her own 
money as she pleased, and she would do it. And 
henceforth she kept the money received for bonnets in 
her own pocket ; and If any were sold while she waa 
out, she strictly called Richard to an account, and 
made him hand over the change the moment she came 
in. 

Richard told her he did not want the money ; he used 
none of it for himself; all he wanted was to have it laid 
out prudently, and to^ood advantage, for the use of the 
family; but the times were hard, and their income 
small, and it needed a prudent use of all they could earn 
(o meet their necessary expenses. This reasoning had 
no effect upon Hannah— she still persisted in having 
her own way, getting auch things as she wanted, cost 
what they woidd, and spending what ahe called her 
part of the money, as she pleased. She often took tea 
at Doctor Slop's and Lawyer Sly's, while Richard re- 
mained at home, where his presence waa constantly 
neceasary to look after the shop and the family. 

Sometimes the Slope and the Slya took tea with 
Mrs. Sloman, and then there waa an extra bill at the ba- ' 
ker's for cakea and tarts, and an extra bill at the grocer's 
fbr sondiiea, and an extra bill at the drygooda dealer's 
for laces and ribbanda and other neceaaariea of life. 
One day, when Hannah waa out, aome of these extra 
bills from the baker and grocer were brought in, and 
Richard was obliged to take the money he had recdved 
for a bonnet to help pay them. For thia, Hannah gave 
him a severe scoldUig, and heaped upon him many 
taunting reproaches. She told him if a man could not 
find-provision for his family to eat, without taking hia 
wife'a money, he waa no man, and did not deserve the 
name of a man. Richard felt that the reproach waa sa 
unreaaonable, so undeserved, and ao unjuat, he couki 
not make a word of reply. 

The aame thing oocorrsd with regard to the rent^ 
when the next quarter-day came ronnd; for Richard 
took five dollara which he had recdved for bonnets, 
and appropriated it toward meeting the call of hia land- 
k)rd. Hannah had gone out with one oC the chfldrani 
when this ooenned, to take a ride with Doctor Slopi 
and whett aheretunifld, and found what Richard huA 



dene, she opened upon hfm a wMe ^ettef of reprotch- 
0% dedwiBg hU oonduot to be meoa and ontrageoiit, 
•od leMttg him ihac a man who oouM not provide a 
iioooe for Mo fanafly lo five in, wUhont taking his wife's 
eoniings to help pay the rant, onght to be ashamed of 



Richard was greatly distressed ; for, besides recdv- 
Ing such heartless treatment firom one whom he had 
loved and cherished as his own life for so many year», 
and who had, tlN quite recently, always given him her 
warm aflections in return, he now began to be much 
perplexed and embarrassed in pecuniary affairs. When 
the landlord called with his rent-bill, which was thirty- 
seven dollars and a half, all that Richard could muster in 
the shop was ten doHars, including the five dollars re- 
ceived for bonnets. After considerable difficulty, he 
made out to borrow ten more, and paid over to his land- 
lord an instalment of twenty dollars. The profits of his 
business had fallen ofTcondderably of late, for he was 
obliged to devote much of his time to looking after the 
children, and minding both sides of the shop, and run- 
ning about to borrow money to meet th^iocreasing bills 
that were brought in, and then, again, to borrow mo- 
ney to pay borrowed money with ; so that he found it 
impossible to keep his stock of shoes good, or to meet 
the demands of his customers. 

Things went on In this way for some time longer. 
In proportion as Hannah's vanity had become stimula- 
ted, she grew irritable and unreasonable ; and, although 
in the presence of Doctor Slop or Lawyer Sly, she was 
all smiles and sunshine, yet she was anything but 
smiles snd sunshine when left alone with Richard. 
Do what he could he was never safe from her reproach- 
es. Whatever he did, It was never enough, or never 
right If he set such a table as his means would afibrd, 
it was a mean table, and such as a man ought to be 
ashamed to set his firoily down to. Such a mean ta- 
ble as that was never seen in Doctor Slop's house. 
And if Richard weiu beyond his means, tilt he had no 
money left to boy anything with, then he was a shift- 
less, small pattern of a man, that never ought to have 
had a family, if he could not provide for them, or take 
oare of them. Why didn't he stiraboot, and have some 
enterprize, and do something to get a good living, as 
Doctor Slop and Lawyer Sly did 1 He would never 
eateh them 10 be out of money, or to keep thoir Ihmi- 
; Ues half-siafved or sagged. 

Richard's mind and body both began to droop under 
this state of things. He oould not fight or quarrel with 
his %vife— It was JSkt striking a dagger Into his own 
heart ; and though, for awhile, he aomotimes answer- 
ed reproach with reproach, he soon gave it vp, and 
rounded his shoulders to the storm, and let it pour on. 
His chief study, after this, was to try to naoage things 
80 as to get akmg, from day to day, with the least 
scolding. He even catne to regard the vi^ts of Doctor 
^lop and Lawyer Sly with a sort of pleasore, as afford- 
ing him a temporary relief; for while tliey were in the 
house, feeding Hannah's vanity and self-love by their 
hints at her beauty and good taste, she was always sure 
to be in good humor ; and sometimes her good hnmor 
would last, if nothing crossed her path, for several 
hours after they left. RtohanHs poooniary aflbira, by 
the foree of all these dpcnmstanoee, wero getting into 
a bad way. His spirits won broken— he stooped hi 
his walk, and looked care-wora and foabla. His debu 
and embarrassmoms incteaosd— many UUa oama in, 
yrhlch ho oould not flMot} aadwhsaqnartor-di^ 



rovnd, he iMd not a dollar for hiolMidlovd. 
ing a qvartor and a half of rent duo, oad BO pfoipoet «( 
any pay, the landlord immediately put •• ttn c<Mn a 1 
upon the ih rnitnie lo the house, and npon what gooii 
and otook there was in ttie shops mnI aovsral othsr 
creditors immediately followed with altadHBeai% 
amounting, in the whde, to aiveh mors than the fttefg 
eottid pooslfaly asU for. 

By ipesment, it was anaaged tkU as immedlll* 
sale of the arddea shouki take plaee, withoitt asy 6t^ 
ther eoq^onaes In the anit; and the nest day^ at tant i i 
o'ofook, was fixed for dM hour, aiehaid folt as thmgfc 
the world waa over with him, andit natterod aot ma^ 
whether be had a liouse, aada home, or waa a waoda^ 
or in the atrsets. The older ohildreo looked aad foU 
bad, but oouU hardly realiie the drearineae of their lot, 
Hannah was ainoot in hystorleo— aerooaa and inAia^ 
ble; crying one minoto, scolding at Rloliaid the nost^ 
and then crying again. She doeloFsd aho would jM>t 
stay and see the sale { and she would not live ia tha 
village any longer { and she wouki not eee anybody ia 
the village again ; and nobody in the viHage ahould sea 
them going out of it like a pack of beggars, for aho 
would go out in the night. 

An officer was left in chaige of the goods and tha 
house, which the fomily were permitted to ooeupy as 
usual, till the next day. That night brought them but 
Uttle Bleep, 

" What are you going to do now 1—1 ilMHild liko to 
know," saki Hannah, " now you have brought us to 
thisr 

" I don't think I have brought us to this," said Rtoh- 
aid. 

^ Yea, you have brought us to this," said Hannah | 
" if you have not, I should like to know who haSb But 
it's no use to be talking about that now } all is, I should 
like to know what you are agoing to do, and whoiayaw 
are going to." 

•'Well, it makes not much odds to me," said Btoh* 
ard ; " I had about as lives go one way aa f other." 

Finally in the course of the night there seeoied to ha 
an understanding between them lo take ap their Maoof 
mareh for the next town, about six miles distant, wheia 
they had heard, a month or two belbre, that ashoeaaa- 
ker was wanted. Aoeordingly, jnat about daylight, 
before anybody was atining in the vfllage, Richard and 
Hannah, aad the five ehildrea, with thdr sevosal flttio 
bundles of clotMag, left the bonaa aad the villaga, aad 
waadared along the road toward the nexttowa^ Tlia 
morning was warm and cloudy, and aoms of tha cidl« 
dren being quite amall, they BMved bat alowly oaaraid* 

About nine o'ekMsk, when they liad gone be tw ss a 
four and five miles, and had just come to the okl bro- 
ken guide-board, where the road turned two ways, ooa 
to the town whore they had thought of going, and th» 
other toward the neighborhood where Mr. Mosea Qafd- 
ner lived, whom shouki they see but Mr. Gardner hioa- 
sely, riding down the road, close to them, on his old 
black mare. One of his neighbora had been to the vil- 
lage the niglit before, where he had heard that SfooMS 
and his fomily were in difficulty, and he called and told 
the whole stoiy to Mr. Gardner, who started Immedi- 
ately after breakfast to go to the village, on puiposo to 
look into their afftlra. He had not seen or heard ftom 
rhem before for more than six months, as he seldoai 
went to the villago, and the report his neighbor broogirt 
gave him a good deal of naeaslnoos. He had got his 
iaformatkni from a paiaOB who llvod at the V017 aaat 
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iotfrto StooMui's, and koewftU about their afiica. He 
mudentood firom tliit person thatMra. Slonum had car- 
liad nia€ier8 with a pretty high haod, alaMst ever since 
tli^ lived ki the viUago^vialting, and receiving visits, 
and dresaiBg and riding about, and running into every 
littlo extravagant expense that she took a fancy to, ne- 
gleciing her hnsineM and family, till they were all run 
down, and everything they had was attached. 

•« And did yo« see anytfaiag of Bicfaard V* asked Mr. 
Oaidner. 

•• Te^" said the neighbor, " I saw him go in and ont 
•f Ma shop two or three times, but not to speak to him." 

" Weil, how did he appear 1" said Mr. Gardner. 

"He'aamasiiiglyalterad," said the neighbor} ''looks 
eavD won, and atoo(>8 a good deal more than he used 
«o t and I never see a nan that looked so much cowed 
downinaUmylifo." 

Such was the inibmation with which Wt, Oatdner 
•had started that moniiag tor the viOage. Aa he rode 
tqi to the group, Bichard turned a few atepa away, wiili- 
out saying a word, and stood looking up the road. 
Hannah covered her face with her hand, and wept bit- 
terly. The old gentleman Inquired kindly Into all their 
affidrs, and aoon got their atory . 

" WeH, now," said he, ** instead of going and trying 
to seek your fortune in the next town, as you are talk- 
ing ol^ you had better go right up into our neighbor- 
hood again, where you spent ten years so happily, and 
try to live them over agdn. And my word for it, Han- 
nah, if jrou will only mind a few simple rules that I'll 
give you, though you may not find the yeara altogether 
00 happy as thoae tliat tiave gone by, you may at least 
find them quita pleasant and comfortable." 

" Oh, Mr. Gardner, TH mind anything yov tM me," 
said Hannah, stiU weeping. 

" Well, in the first place," said the old gentleman, 
« you must set it down as a rule, always to live within 
your income. He that always spenda a little leas than 
he eama, will always liave sometliing ahead fora rainy 
day, and will find hiraselfevery year growing better o£ 
When you havn*t eamt enough to buy a silk dress, 
wear a calico one, or fix up the old one— you will find 
it just aa comfortable. And when you havn't eamt 
enough to buy a good meal of vietoala, eat a poorer one 
—you will feel fuU as welt the next day. And, in the 
next place, you must let Richard carry the purse, and 
hold the purae-strings. Put whatever you can into the 
purse, but let Richard lay out the money. He doesn't 
drink, and never spends his money fooltofaly,but lays it 
out to the best advantage, for the good of Ids fhmily ; 
and he understands it much better than you do— he's 
good at figures, and you aint— and he'll make a dollar 
go as far as you'll make two go. Now, just go up here 
to the old place again, and mind these things, and if 
you don't find the world roll along quite comfortably 
with yon, I'll agree to support you and your family. 
But these children look tired," continued the old gen- 
tleman, looking round upon them; '*have they had 
any breakfisut 7" 

Hannah said they had not. 

''Well, it is high time they had," said Mr. Gardner, 
taking out his purse, and putting his hand into it ; 
" here, take some money, and stop at the little tavern, 
which is a few rods ahead, and get you all a good break- 
jaat. Get some bacon and and eggs and coffee for you 
and Richard, and a good bowl of bread and milk for the 
chUdcen ; and then go on, and stop at my house, and 
teU Richard he had better go and see if he can't engage 



the the old place again, for it hasn't been occupied late- 
ly ; and I'll go on down te the village, and see If I can't 
contrive aome plan to save a part of your furniture." 

So saying, he pursued his way toward the viilagei 
and the family group went forward to the tavern, whena 
they followed Mr. Gardner'a directions to the letier 
with regard to their breakfoat 



THE PLAGUE AT GIBRALTAR. 
Wa know not the souroe whenoe came the following 

strong and graphic aketch; but we have seldom read 

a more powerfully written account of that dreadfal 

scourge, the plague. 

A queation arose, that absorbed aH other foeUaga in tha 
one interest that pervaded the garrison. An awful nir 
mor was in mysterious circulation. Men clustered to- 
gether in comers, and conversed in whispers, snddenly 
breaking off their discourse wtien joined by a new com- 
er, or afiecting obstreperous mirth, to hide the appse- 
henaion that was daily growing more apparent 

Families were abruptly departing from tlie Rocky 
some to England, and— though it was by no means safo 
on account of the war— some into Spain— or, fidliag 
vessels home, even to the Mediterranean. 

The doctors were observed to be stealthily alert, and 
afiectedly idle. Looks were responded te by looks, and 
each aeemed fearful of foshioning his thoughts into 
speech. Daily the parades grew less formal, and all 
duties, not absolutely necessary to the good order of 
the ganison, were fast falling into disuse. Tn e officers 
were no longer seen promenading in meiry groups. 
Parties wece abolished— the soldiera kept dose to their 
barracks— mirth had fled— businesa was auapended-^ 
the shops were closed— the merohants^ stores shut up 
—the streeu became silent aa the grave— and deaola- 
tion waa fost spreading itself over the place of deonu 

Then came the appc^ntment of lasarettoa to reoeive - 
the aick— the drafting of regiments for voUinteen, to 
the most dangerons dutiea*-thoee weia selected fronih 
among the soldien who had served in the West IndisSr 
or on the Rook during a season of epid.emic fover. 
Then houses were placed imder the surveillance of aear 
tries ; next, whole streets were barricaded ; and finally 
concealment was at an end; the port was dosed, the 
yellow flag was hoisted, the dock became a place of 
quarantine, and the presence of the pjogiu was speedi- 
ly declared. 

Who can speak the horror of that single sentenoel 
Not even those who have partaken the saffisriaga of a 
place so visited !— how little then can othen compre- 
hend all the fearful contingencies attendant upon that 
horrible annunciation 7 

Henceforth the vessels arriving from other ports, 
warned by tne fatal signal, steered wide of the harbor, 
communicating only distantly with the depot ships of 
war lying ofi" the New Mole, under the ooramand of 
Rear-Admiral Fleming, and then passed away in tenar 
of every breeie that swept over her decks. 

Lettera to E^ngland were forbidden, the Rock paper 
was drculated jealously, and its details could no loagar 
be relied on— the progress of the war had lost its engiaa- 
slng interest, and upon the aingle point where all mia<h 
concentrated the reports were every way ddus&ve-^ 
hopes were held forth that had no foundation— not half 
the number of cases recorded, and no death that could 
by possibility be kept concealed. Such was the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from ^reading thealaim, wIMi 
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in spite of all precautions acted only too powerfully as 
an assidious assistant to tlie incursions of the disease. 

And soon, instead of being a journal of incidental oc- 
currences, the Rock paper became only a Tehicle for 
the transmission of garrison regulations. 

Female attendants were no longer to be had in any 
capacity; washerwomen and nurses abandoned their 
duties, and could neither be bribed nor threatened into 
their performance. Delicate hands were dedicated to 
the most servile and laborious occupations, and each 
femily became a separate community, holding no in- 
tercourse with the rest, except such as were passed 
through the momentary interchange of a few words 
conyeyed by the conductors of the provision-carts, by 
whom stores were daily deposited in baskets placed at 
Bpots appointed for the purpose. 

The only circumstances that interrupted the solemn 
BtHless of the place were the trandts of such carts, or 
of others devoted to more mournful duties. The course 
of that appointed for the conveyance of the sick to the 
public lazarettos was often marked by the wailings of 
the dying, or the shrieks of the newly smitten, who were 
forcibly torn from their relatives, in all probability to 
die among hospital hirelings, and to be hurled, without 
distinction of rank or sex, into those dreadful capacious 
pits dug on the neutral ground — to serve as the com- 
mon receptacle of all persons suspected to have died of 
the pestilence, in each of which at the least fifty uncof- 
fined bodies were huddled and heaped together. 

The separation of infected members from their fami- 
lies was a measure considered essential to stop the 
course of infection, but it could only be practised where 
one person in a household suffered in these cases, 
however, it was so abhorrent to the feelings of the peo- 
ple generally, that the doctors were continually assail- 
ed by the most heart-piercing entreaties to secrete the 
foct of such cases — and failing in their prayers, many 
persons have been known wilfully to incur the infection, 
80 that, by a family quarantine, they might be suffered 
to remain shut up together in their homes, to the 
chance of recovery or death. 

When the spread of the infection rendered the calam- 
ity more general, the removal to lazarettos, except In 
very peculiar circumstances, became of necessity aban- 
doned. And during this period there was scarcely a 
family on the Rock, from whose history could not be 
selected, among the women especially, instances of 
courage, of beautiful attachment — of enduring constan- 
cy, of self-abnegation and intrepidity, that would have 
adorned the annals of past ages. 

Perhaps, of all the circumstances attendant on that 
awful visitation, none was more terrible than the fright- 
ful rapidity with which burial followed death. 

The necessity of the measure could not be disputed 
—but the occasional results were truly horrible to re- 
flect upon. 

The passages of the death-carts were unlntermltting 
day and night, the solemn rumble might continually be 
disUnguished ; and though the conductors did not, as 
In some places in times of plague, summon the survi- 
▼ors to bring out their dead, the celerity with which 
they appeared in the chambers of the scarcely breath- 
leas,— uncerimoniously hustling the beloved departed 
Into a coflSn that was destined to bear numbers only 
to the brink of the grave, from which, except by spe- 
dal favor, it was there to be cast into its naseous 
testing-place, were details sufficiently revolting to the 
fbeOngs of the surrivors. 



Nor was this unhallowed burial, where no pray^v 
consecrated the repose of the departed, the only cir- 
cumstance that harrowed the sorrows of the monmeri. 
There was yet a fearful question, which had, in several 
cases, been but too awfully answered, that paralysed 
them with terror then, and formed the subject of pain- 
ful doubt to many for the remainder of their Uvea— 
Waa the buried dbad 1 

The terror of a living burial appears to be Indlgenlons 
to the human mind — how many record their feara on 
the face of their last testament ! To how many injunc- 
tions does that single apprehension give rise !— Even 
death itself loses its tiideousness in comparison with 
the horrible suggestion of recovering sensation and 
memory in the grave! and vDhat a grave was theirs 1 
Who could venture to portray such an awakening 1 
The human mind would break down, and reason Itself 
be frighted from her throne, were we steadily to con- 
template thepaoition of a victim restored to consdo«i»* 
ness in the midst of such a chamel-plt of vilenets and 
corruption. 

WAS Tttm lumns dbaaI 
Thoaw*itwlse! thoa weit food ! tboa wert lo^rad ! 

With thy name all my hopea were entwiaed, 
And each day but more tenderly proved 
How my life in thy life waa enahrined! 
Bat the light haa gone oat from thine eye, 
And thine odorooa breathinga are ahed, 
And while to awake thee I try. 
They radely exdaim, thoo are dead! 

Thoa wert prized as the one precloaa gem. 

And my heart waa the caaket for thee ! 
Yet now I am plundered by them. 

And they bear my rich treaaure fhNB bm; 
They wait not for coffin nor aht^ud. 

They heed not the tears that I ahed, 
Bat they hustle thee off with the crowd. 

And can it be true thou art dead 1 

Thoa wert good ! yet no requiem nor bell, 

Denotea the aad paasage of wortht 
And no shuddering mourner may tell 

How they flung thee like filth in the earth ! 
Death with horror hath heaped thee around. 

Corruption now pill an thy head ; 
Ther have piled up that dread cavern's bound, 

And now moat I pray thoo art dead. 

Coald'st thou wake in that pestilent grave, 

To know where thou*rt left to decay, 
To struggle, to battle, to rave, 

^MoDgst the dead aa thou gropeat thy way. 
Thou woald*Bt tear out thine heart in afliight, 

Thy wisdoBi, thine intellect fled. 
Couldst thoo creep through that death-slime to light, 

Affection would wish thoo wert dead. 

Thy death, that but now was the thcute 

Of mine anguiah, my tears, my despair, 
To such horron aa these doth but seem 

A aubject for tenderest prayer. 
Thou an gone— thou art risen on .high— 

To the throne of thy Father thou^rt sped : 
Thon*rt above— wherefore, then, should I sigh 1 

Would to God I were sure thoo wert dead. 

That the danger was not merely imaginary vras de- 
monstrated by several startling cases, where trance 
was mistaken for death ; and as those persons were 
but rarely rescued, and the sable attendants were per- 
mitted to exercise a discretionary power, there is only 
too much lamentable cause to fear that In some in- 
stances the awakening may have come too late. 

One instance of escape vtras aflbrded by an officerg 
who was subsequently one of the greatest ornaments 
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of our dramatic corpse — Lieutenant Jordan, of the 
26th — ^who suffered from the epidemic fever in its worst 
Ibrm, and who being by hia medical adviser reported 
*< dying,*' was accordingly placod on the list for burial, 
and the watching of a faithful servant was immediately 
iBtemiptad by the entrance of the dead- bearers, who 
iinisted upon carrying away what they termed the 



In vain the domeatic protested ttiat his master was 
only in **a(aint.*' The doctors had pronounced his 
condition to be liopeless, his case was one of those 
tliat *' always terminate' on the ninth day ;" tlie ninth 
day had arrived, the lieutenant offered no resistance, 
and therefore dead they insisted he must be, and buried 
be should be they were determined. 

But determination, though a good thing in Itself is 
not half so powerful as when backed by attachment. 
Consequently, after a fruitless war of words, the ser- 
vant adopted a more Hriking method of argument, and 
in despite of a few knock down hits, had nearly suc- 
ceeded in ejecting his antagonists, when his fidelity 
was rewarded by the awakening of his master, whom, 
to his great joy, he suddenly perceived a silent but 
deeply interested spectator of the affray. 

A loud <*HurraI^ for the master, and long lifb to 
him !" closed the contention, and completed the ex- 
pulsion of the intrudera. And the invalid'a life wu 
spared to rejoice the poor fellow with many proofs of 
feds gratitude, and to become one of the most joyous 
and popular persons in the coteries of the garrison, 
among whom he used to relate the particnian of his 
escape with that inimitable unction which so pre-emi- 
nently characterized his amusing narratives. 

For a similar rescue Delorme was likewise indebted 
to the pertinacity of his servant, who, upon a Hke visit, 
locked his mastei's chamber door, and resolutely re- 
fused to find the key. It afterwards proved that the 
mission of the bearera was to the adj(4ning quarters. 
As however, the captain was at the time suffering fh>m 
collapse, and too feeble either to speak or move, he 
would undoubtedly have been carried off by the hedf 
drunken and wholly callous persons whose passing 
duties rendered them far fh>m particular in their ex- 
aminations. 

Another and still more awful case was that of the 
wife of a medical officer, who is reported to have amas- 
sed a considerable fortune by moans of ilie very remark- 
ably reputation ttiat he had established for himsel£ 

She was the mother of a large family, neariy all of 
whom participated in the one calamity ; she was guard- 
ed with the most solicitous care by the skill of her 
husband, and the affection of her daughter, a girl of 
unshrinking courage and superior intellect, yet, despite 
an their most strenuous exertions, she sunk under the 
dis ea se, and tier sorrowing husband pronounced her— 

By extraordinary influence the lapse of three houra 
was granted between death and burial— and the decen- 
cies of the grave permitted ; the last duties were piously 
performed for her by her sorrowing relations— she was 
earefolly placed within tier cofSn, and the moumere 
weve gazing their last, before the final close of the 
Mene— when the pale form, burating the ghastly oere- 
menu of tiie tomb, reared itself ftom its dark sleep, and 
wltb fully awakened consciousness, saw and compre- 
hended it all. One look of horror rested momently on 
the group that surrounded her, &ne fearfU shriek rang 
homawtf tfaioagh the chamber, and than the livhig 



tenant sank down a fftting occupant of the receptacle 
that enclosed her. 

In vain the fondest caresses were breatlied upon the 
pallid lips— in vain was the chill form hurried to a warm 
couch, and surrounded by all the comforts that inven- 
tive love could suggest — that single moment of affright 
had forever chased the returning spirit, and tlie yawn- 
ing grave closed over the victim of expediency. 

A catastrophy not less affecting, but from a different 
cause, than the foregoing, was furnished by the fote of 
a tenderiy attached young couple, who, after an engage- 
ment protracted by the scruples of friends and other 
occurrences, had been only a few months married. 
The husband was a junior officer in the medical stafl^ 
and was known to set up for himself an antidotal theory, 
by the rigid observance of which he pretended that all 
persons might, if they would, escape the infection. 

This consisted partly, in a course of regimen, but 
mainly in taking large doses of calomel— a medicin e 
during the attack of such common use, that the doctora 
were in the habit of carrying their waistcoat pocket 
filled with pills compounded of it, which they plenti- 
fully administered upon the fint symtoms of tlie com- 
plaint. 

Very eariy during tlie season of visitation, Dr. 
Watera was missed from his appointed rounds, but all 
communication between disiriicts was so diffioult and 
uncertain, that whether he had received ordera of re- 
moval, or had falsified liis own practice by falling a 
victim to the disease, could only be conjectured, and 
few found leisure to enquire beyond the welfiire of ttieir 
own hearth. 

The reridence of the doctor atood apart, aad was 
surrounded by a walled court, which remained jealously 
closed ; his fate, therefore, was not known until the 
peregrinationa of the fumigatory agents after the de- 
parture of the plague, revealed among many other 
horrible secrets, those which rested in the concealment 
of his dwelling. 

Here the remains of husband and wife were found 
resting ghastily together; some scattered memoranda, 
showing that they had both strictly adhered to the 
doctor's prescriptive system, but that, so far from act* 
ing as a preventive, it had only served to weaken the 
animal powers, and when they imbibed the infection, 
rendered the use of those medicines which might have 
been effective, altogether usdess to the debilitated 
habit. 

They had died without seeking help from others, 
and passed away happily, it is to be hoped, inasmuch 
as that they were not divided. 

Their servant, in whom they appeared to have plaoed 
unlimited confidence, was found in the court, alM» 
dead ; and concealed about his person were all the 
portable valuables and caah which had belonged to the 
unfortunate pairs whether he had purloined them for 
his own use, and was in the act of escaping, when 
death summoned him to render an account of his 
stewardship, or that he had thus secreted them In 
obedience to his dying master, who might possibly 
have delegated to him the task of transmitting the pro- 
perty to his distant firiendsi was a mystery that will 
only be known when master and man rtiall appear be- 
fore the tribunal of Immortal Justice. 

I might, however, swell these very imperfect sketches 
to a volume, and yet leave unmentlotted hundreds of 
the most touching ravages of the monster fiend wtov 
depopula d alike the mansion and the hnt 
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MY SISTER. 

BT B. ▲. BBACKBTT, THB SOULnNMb 

Tke BettlBK nn had doMd th« 4«y, 
The wum light sua WM flowkig^ 

As wiiuUnff on my lonely way 
By stKomletf gently ilowingy 

I BMt a BMidtn ftir to ■••, 

BeMe the rtpltaig water, 
80 beautiAiI the wemed to me, 

I fUn with her would loiter. 

She hnen In robae all nowy whiter 
Her &ce was tuned to heaven; 
And there amid the rosy light 
This prayer was upward given : 

•* Ok» Father, gMe oqr siepe artgbt ; 

And with thhieeye all-seeing, 
Oh. wateh thou through the cheerleM Biglri^ 

A poor and helpless being V* 

She tamed her «o a mtle BK>«n4^ 
The vtaies wcm»*er k ereephig^ 

For there in death's eoid chates w« 
The kiveil onea *aaallk U sleeping. 

*I Miew these iowen upon this grave 
Where silent sleeps my mother; 

Jtad this I east apoa the wave^ 
Ta him, my lesf lest btothw.'* 

Ihr sitvar voice H died away. 

Her •ym with leaiB were 
meAMiaff badt die eivlic lay 

T hat ft a m the shy w 

tbowed Bie to the lady fldr, 
The whBe her bosom trembled 
ifliefloeioraaaaylwir 



^Be deeps not in the dait bhw wave. 

Though here may rfeep my Mother ; 

Vtf Be, Whdse head akme oooM sa?e» 
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WILLIAM MOROAN. 

PiOTtnu of £M:t Ilka the foUowlog, deaerve to be pre- 

aeotad before the American youth. They cany a 

language immadiately home— tbey tell that here 

taleiUB will win their way and receive a proper re- 

Vttfdi'-^nd hence they are calculated to awaken 

honorable ambition. It matters not, reader, if your 

condition is humble in Ufe, perseverance in almoat 

any pursuit, will obtain you a worthy priae. 

He waa bom in New Jersey, where, from hia pev- 

«ty and low coAdkion, he had bmn a day laborer. To 

Mriy oduoadoo and breeding, therefore, he owed no* 

^ng. Bat, for this defioieaey, hia n^va aagacity 

Md aonnd judgmenl;, snd hia inteioonrse with the 

best aodety, n^Mle ample amends in after life* 

B U e ipria i ng in Ma di^osition even now, he re- 
MOvad to Viiginia in 1766, with a hope and ezpacta- 
Hon of impiovkig his lartune. Hope he continued, at 
ftfai, Ida original basiness of day-labor ; but exchanged 
U afterward for the employment of a wagoner. 

His military novitiate he served in the campaign 
vadar the uafortttoate Braddock. The rank he bore is 
not precisely known. It must, howevei^ have been 
iMMsUai for, in conaequenoe of imputed contumely 
toward a Bfidah officer, be was brought to the halbert, 
Mid racetved the inhuman punishment of five hundrod 
lashes: or, acooidiag to hia own statemant^ of four 



hundred and ninety-nine; for he always asserted tha^ 
the drummor, charged with the execution of the sen- 
tence, miscounted, and jocularly added, *' that George 
the third waa stiU indebted to him one lash." To tho 
honor of Morgan, he never practically remamberad 
thia savage treatment during the revolutionary war^ 
Toward the British offiaers, whom the fortune of bat- 
tle placed within his power, his conduct was humane» 
mild and gentlemanly. 

After his return from this oampaigft, ao Inordinately 
waa he addicted to quanrela and boxing matchea, tha(, 
the viUaga of Berrysiown, in the ooanty of Prederie, 
which oonsdtuied the chief theatre of hia pi^lfoiie^ 
exploits, received fiom this eiroumstanoe, the name of 
Battletown. In these eombats, although frequeiMly 
overmatched in personal strength, he maaifoated the 
same unyielding spirit, which characterized him after- 
ward, in his military career. When wonted by hi» 
antagonist, he would pause for a time to recruit hia 
strength, and then return to the conteat again and 
again, until he rarely foiled to prove victotioua. Equally 
nuurked was his invincibility of spirit in a maturer age^ 
when raised by fortune and hia own merit, to a higher 
and more honorebla field of action. Defeat in battla 
he rarely experienced ; but when he did, his retraai 
waa sullen, stem, and dangerous. 

The oommenosmant of the Ameiieaa Revolatiott 
found Mr. Morgan married, and ealtivating a fam». 
which, by industry and aoonomy, be had been enabM 
to pnrchase, in the ooanty af Frederie. Placed at the 
head of a rifle company, raised in his neighborhood^ 
in 1776, he marehed Imroedblely to bead-gaavtere Ia 
Cambridge, near Boatoa. By order of the oowraandar* 
in-dda^ he aoon afterward joined in the expediiioa 
agaiaat Quebec; and was made prisoner in the attempt 
on that fortress, where Arnold waa woundec^ and 
Montgomery folL During tiie assault, his daring valor 
and persevering gaUamry attracted the aotise and ad- 
rairatioa of the enemy. The aasailing column, ta> 
which he belonged, was led by M^r Arnold. Whea 
that officer waa wounded and carried from the ground, 
Motgan threw himself into the lead» and rushini^ 
forward, pasaed the firat and aeoond barriers^ Form 
moment, victory appeared certain. But the iall of 
Moo^mety closing the prospect, the aasailaota were- 
repulsed and the enterprise abandoned. 

Duttng hia oapthdty, Captidn Morgan waa treatad 
with great klndneaa and not a little distinction. Bm 
waa repeatedly visited in confinement, by a British of- 
fioer of rank, who at length made an attempt on his- 
patriotism and virtue, by ofi*erhig him the commission 
and emolumenu of Colonel in the British army, on 
condition that he wotUd desert the American, and join 
the k>yal standard. Morgan rcijected the proposal wii^ 
scorn, and requested the courtly and oorrupt negotia- 
tor " never again to insult him in his misfortunes, by 
an oftr which plainly implied that he thought him a 
villain." The officer withdrew, and did not again re- 
cttr to the subjeet. 

On being exchanged, Morgan immediately rejdiMd 
the American army, and received, by the recommeo- 
dadonof General Washington, the command of are*- 
giment. In the year 1777, he was placed at the head 
of a select rifle corps, with which, in varioua hiatanoeoi 
be acted on the enemy with terrible eiect His troopa 
were considered the most dangerous in the Americas 
service. To eonfront them in the field, waa aUnoa» 
certain death. 10 the Britiah officein. On the i 
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«f tile captvie of Buigoyne, the esertioiii and Krvioefc 
pf Colonel Ifoigen and hta riflemen were beyond all 
fniae. Much of the gtoiy of the achievement belong- 
ing to them. Yet ao groae waa the injnstioe of Gene- 
mI Gales, that he did not even mention them in hie 
oflklal dcMpalcbea. His reason for this waa secret and 
dishonomble. Shortly after the surrender of Burgoyne, 
General Oatea took occasion to hold with Morgan a 
pifvate conversation. In the eourse of tMs he told 
him, confidently, that the main army waa exceedingly 
diasailsfied with ^ conduct of General Wa^ngton ; 
that the reputation of the commander-in-chief was 
fapldly declining : and that several officers of great 
worth threatened to resign, milesa a change were 
predooed In that department. Col. Morgan fathom- 
ing, in m instant, the views of his commanding 
officer, sternly, and with honest Indignation, replied, 
" Sir, do not again mention to me this hateful subject ; 
imder no other man, but Gen. Washington, as com- 
mander-ln-chie^ wiH I ever serve." From that mo- 
meat eeaaed die intimacy that had previously anbeisted 
bacwoen talm and Gen^ Gates. 

A few dhya afterward, the General gave a dinner to 
the principal officers of the British, and aome of those 
of the American army. Morgan was not invited. In 
the comae of the evening, that officer found it neces- 
sary io call en General Gates, on official businesa. 
Befang introduced into the dining room, he apoke to 
tho General, received hia orders, and immediately 
v^ibdiew, his name nnannennced. Perceiving, from 
hia dressy that he waa of high rank, the British officer 
in^oiied hia name. Being told that it waa CoL Bfor- 
fan, commanding the lifle corpa, they rose irom the 
table, followed him into the yaid, and introdaoed them- 
■elveatohini, with many complimentary and flatuiing 
aapraaaiona, declaiiag that on the day of action, they 
bsMl very aeverely ielt bin in the field. 

Id 1786^ having eblsiBed leave of absenee torn the 
ansf, on woornit of the ahattered eon^ton of hia 
healdi, he leHrsd to his ealaie fai theoonn^ of Fred- 
eric; Mid lemalned tiiere mitil the appointment of 
Geo. Gates to the command of the Serathem army. 
Befaif wailed on by tin latter, and reqoeated to aceom- 
pasf him, he rendiuled him, fti eiyr n s alofts marked by 
laaentmBBt, of the tanworthy tmatmest he had ftirmer^ 
ly experienced from him, in return for the important 
which 1m did not hesitate to assert, he had 
him in hia opeiaitona agakmt the army of 
Qtm* Bnigoyae. Eteviog rsoeived no acknowledg- 
nwat, nor even eivifi^, for aiding to deeorate him 
wkh the laatela in the north, he frankly dectored, that 
Aesa were no conshterariona except of a public nature, 
thaft could indoce Urn to co-openrte, in his campaigns 
to tlR south. "MotiveaefptiAKe^VMimi^ influence 
htoif beoanae his coantry had a claim on him, in any 
^Barter where he could promote her Intereat ; but per- 
wtmal ^Uadtrntni most not be expected to exist, where 
he ted experienced nothing bot neglect and iojustloe." 
fte two officers parted, mutually dissatlsfled i the one 
on neeount ^ past treatment, the other, of the recent 
iaaerview. 

Io the connm of a few weeks afterward, Cengtess 
tev4iig promoted Col. Morgan to the rank of Brigadler- 
CcB cml , by brevet, with a view to avaU themselves of 
bia aervtces In the south, he proceeded without delay 
to join the army of Gen. Oatea. Buthe was prevent- 
ed ftvn aervfng any length of time vnder that officer, 
br lAa daiMt, near Camde*, befoie his arrival } and his 



miag mkm afterward superaedad hi command by Geiu 
Greene. 

Soon after taking comflnand dt the eomhem army. 
Gen. Greene despatched Gen. Morgan with four hun* 
Ired continentals, under Col. Howard, Col. Washing- 
ton*a ooipa of dragoona, and a fiaw militia, amounting 
in all to about six hundred, to take poaliion on the left 
*f the British army, tlien lying at Winnsborough, mi* 
der Lord ComwalUs, while he took post about aeveBt)i 
milee to his right. This judicial disposition exdted 
his k>rdBhip'8 apprehensfona fbr die safety of NIttety 
Six, and Augusta, British posts, which he conaldemd 
as menaced by the movements of Morgmi^ CoL 
T>n1eton, with a strong detachment, amoimting te 
horse and fbot to near a thousand men, waa immo« 
diately despatched by Comwallis to the protection of 
Ninety- Six, with orders to bring Gen. Moigan, if poa« 
sible, to battle. To the ardent temper and cbivafron*- 
dispoddon of the British colonel, this dhectlon wit 
perfectly congenfal. Greatly superior in numbers h^ 
advanced on Moifran with a raenaelng aspect, ai]# 
compelled him, at first, to fbll back rapidly. Bvt the 
retreat of the American eommander waa not long cob-* 
tinned. Irritated by pursuit, reittforced by a body of 
militia, and reposing great confidence In the spirit and 
firmness of his regular troops, he hatted at the Cow« 
pens, and determined to gratify his adversary fa hfa- 
eagerness for combat This was on the night of the 
16th of Jatmary, 1791. Eariy in the morning of th» 
succeeding day, Tkrleton being apprized of the sfttm 
tion of Morgan, pressed toward him with redoubled 
rapidity, lest, by renewing his retreat, he ahonld agafai 
ehide hiuK B«t Morgan had now o^mt thovghta 
than those of flight. Already had he Ihr aevend day» 
been at war whh hinael( In letatton io his eoadnct. 
Glorying in acthm, hia apM recoMod from the huiMllia* 
tfon of retreat, and hia rsaestaMirt waa ttroaad by tlM 
inaelence of pumrit. The mental eoafflct beconring 
more intolerable to him than disaster and death, hia 
courage triumphed perhapa over hia prndanoe, and ha 
reaalved npoft putting every thing to the haxaid of the 
sword. By milUary asen who have aludied the aoh 
ject, hia diapoaition for battle to said to have been mm* 
lariy. Two Ught partfes of militia were advancing km 
fhmt, with ordan to feel the enemy as they approach* 
ed ; and, prsservfaig a dastdtory well-aimed fire aa thefr 
foO back to tiie firont line, to range with it and ftmm 
the conflict. The main body of the miiUia compoaed 
this Ihie, with Gen. Pickens at ita head. At a suitable 
distanee in the rear of the first line, a aecond atatioited,. 
eompeaed of the coMlneittal Infontry and two eompa* 
niea of Yhginia ndlitia, ooenmanded by Col. Howard. 
Washington's cavalry, reinforced with a company of 
mounted militia, armed with aabres, waa held in fe^ 
serve. Posting himself, then, in the line of the regn- 
lara, he waited in ailesce fbr the enemy. Tarietoa 
ooming in s^t, hastily iMmed his dispo^Uion for b«t« 
tie, and commenced riie asaault. Of thia conflict, tha^ 
following picture is fh>m the pen of Gen. Lee : 

"The American Hght parties quickly yielded, fell 
back and arrayed with Pickens. The enemy, shout* 
ing, rushed forward upon the front line, which retain- 
ed its station, and poured In a close fire ; but continu- 
ing to advance with the bayonet on our militia, they^ 
retired, and gained, with haste, the second line. Hers^ 
Mih part of the corps, Pickens took post on Howard'a 
-ight, and the rest fled to their horses, probably witb 
ordere to remove to a further dlatance. Tariaioik 
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poshed forward, and was received by his adversary 
wiih unshaken firmness. The contest became obsti- 
nate; and each party * animated by the example of iu 
leader, nobly contended for victory. Our line main- 
tained itself so firmly as to oblige the enemy to order 
up the reserve. The advance of M' Arthur reanimated 
the British line, which again moved forward, and, out- 
stretching our front, endangered Col. Howard's right. 
This officer instantly took measures to defend his 
flank, by directing his right company to cliange its 
iiont : but mistaking this order, the company fell back ; 
upon which the line began to retire and Gen. Morgan 
^rocted it to retreat to the cavalry. The manoeuvre 
being performed with precision, our flank became re- 
lieved and the new position was resumed with promp- 
titude. Considering this retrogade movement the 
precursor of flight, the British line rushed on with im- 
petuosity and disorder ; but, as it drew near, Howard 
Heed about, and gaved it a close and murderous fire. 
Stunned by this unexpected sliock, the most advanced 
of the enemy recoiled in confusion. Howard seized 
tlie happy, moment, and followed his advantage with 
the bayonet. The reserve, having been brought near 
the hne, shared in the destruction of our fire, and pre- 
sented no rallying pc^nt to the fugitives. A part of 
the enemy's cavalry having gained our rear, fell on 
tliat portion of the militia who had retired to their hor- 
ses. Washington struck at them with his dragoons, 
and drove them before him. Thus, by a simultaneous 
efibrt, the iniiimtry and cavalry of the enemy were 
routed. Morgan pressed home his success, and the 
pursuit became vigorous and general." 

"In this decisive battle we lost 70 men, of whom 12 
only were killed. The British infantry, with the ex- 
ception of the baggage guard, were nearly all killed or 
taken. One hundred, including ten ofiloers, were 
killed s twenty-three officers and five hundred privates 
were taken. The artillery, 80Q muskets, two standards, 
thirty-five baggage wagons, and one hundred dragoon 
horses, Ml into our possession." 

In this battle, so glorious to the American arms, 
Tirleton had every advantage, In point of grbund, ca- 
valry, and numbers, aided by two pieces of artillery. 
Soon after this brilliant exploit, frequent attacks of the 
rheumatism compelled General Morgan to retire from 
the army, and he returned to his seat in Frederic, 
Virginia, where he continued in retirement until the 
Insurrection in the western part of Penusjrivania, in 
1794 when he was detached by the Executive of Vir- 
ginia, at the head of the militia quou of that state to 
suppress it. This done, he returned into the bosom of 
his family, where he remained until death ctosed his 
earthly career, in 1799. 

There existed in the character of Gen. Morgan a 
singular contradiction, which is worthy of notice. 
Although, in battle, no man was ever mors prodigal of 
the exposure of his person to danger, or manifested a 
more deliberate disregard of death, yet, so strong was 
his love of life, at other times, that he has been fine- 
quentiy heard to declare, "he would agree to pass 
half his time as a galley slave, rather than quit tliis 
world for another." 

The following outline of his person and character, is 
from the pen of a military friend, who knew iiim inti- 
mately : 

Brigadier General Morgan was stout and active, six 
feet in height, strong, not too much encumbered with 
flesh, and was exactly fitted for the toils and pomp of 



war. His mind was discriminating and sottd, but not 
comprehensive and combining. His manners plain 
and decorous, neither insinuating nor repulsive. His 
conversation grave, sententious, and considerate, un- 
adorned and uncaptivating. He reflected deeply, 
spoke little, and executed with keen perseverance^ 
whatever he undertook. He was indulgent in his mil- 
itary command, preferring always the afiections of his 
troops, to that dread and awe wliich surrounded the 
rigid disciplinarian. 

A considerable time before his deatli, wlien the pres- 
sure of infirmity began to be heavy, he became seri- 
ously concerned about his future welfare. From that 
period Iris chief solace lay in the study of tlie scrip- 
tures, and in devotional exercises. He died in the be- 
lief of the truths of Christianity, and in full comma* 
nion with the Presbyterian Church. 



A TRIAL OF COURAGE. 

The following curious story was furnished several 
years ago, by a correspondent of Campbell's London 
New Monthly Magaxine, and was said to have been 
related by Sir Waher Scott. 
It happened seveval years ago, when I was traversing 
the Highlands, along with a much beloved, but now 
departed friend, one of the true men of the M school ; 
one who was rich in classical and legendary lore, but 
srill more in steriing and moral virtues. For it has 
been my lot to possess friends and companions from 
whom I was ever gaining, till my store has become 
somewhat bulky. Alas ! there are so many deserters 
from the corps by this time, who shall no more return, 
that I wish to cherish the persuasion, that to be gone 
and be with them, will be far better. My friend and I 
were among the thickly strewn mountains and rocks 
of the wildest branch of the Highlands, where there is 
a remarkaUe natural ravine, which we visited and ex- 
plored. It is, rather than a ravine, a fearful pit or don- 
geon, descending deep among the 3rawnlng rocks. It 
is as if a volcano tiad boiled there, but in course of rime 
spouted out all its lava, forming strange adjacent peaks 
all around ; thus leaving the furnace or crater dry and 
empty. It is a terrific throat wide open, on the very 
edge of which one may stand and look down to the 
very bottom. 

There Is a mode of descent into its depths virUch 
visitors may command. This is by means of rope and 
windlass as it were into a coal pit, which are fixed and 
worited from a prominent brow of tlie highest (rowt^Lng 
peak. To the main rope a machine is attached, called 
a cradle, by four shorter cords, that tie to its distinct 
comers. He that descends takes his stand or seat in 
the cradle, within the stretch of the four diverging cords 
that meet his head. A rough old Higlilander presided 
at the windlass, who appointed my friend first to go 
down. Ere the cradle came up for me again, a pre- 
sentiment of some horrid accident about to happen to 
one of us began to take hold of my nature, and I could 
not resist enquiring if ali was right with my friend 
below. ** Hoo, surely," was the answer. " And ttis 
cradle will be for you in a minute : ye are as heavy as 
twa o' him." " Is the rope fnUr* No very rotten 
ava; the last ane was rottener afore it brak, «i' let a 
man fri'," was the alarming reply. '*Was he IdUed 
say yon 7 "Killed! though he had a hundred livao, 
he wad hae been killed i he was smashed to pieces 
down on yonder JAgged rock," qaotk the hard-henried 
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Celt. I now examined the rope, and it appeared moch 
worn, and aemeed to be old. " now old is It T' enqoired 
i . " Jnst five yean auld : the last was a month aulder 
afore It brake," wae hie next piece of tantalizing in- 
iMination. With some irritation of manner I put it to 
him, why a new one had not been prorided before any 
lidc conld attend a descent ; and to make things worse, 
be proTokingly annoimced, ** We are to get a new ane 
the mom ; ye^H likely be the last to try the anld." 

But aiready the cradle waited for me to step into it : 
I could not (Usappoint my companion by not doing as 
he did ; and ashamed to seem to hesitate before the 
liardy Highlander, at once took my seat. It was per- 
haps to enconrsge me, that he said, as he let me off, 
'* A for bearier man than yon gaed down yesterday." 
''Then he strained the rope," cried I ; but it was too 
late to return, and aftar all I got safe down. The sun 
shone brightly, and made every intricacy even the deep 
crater, dear and open to the eye. The floor might 
allow a hondred and fifty people to stand on it at once ; 
•od eonsisis of a fine sand that sparkles with pebbles, 
which have dropt from the surrounding and impending 
locka. The foce of these rocks is also gemmed by 
thousands of the same sort, that glittered beautifully 
hi the sun-beam : all which haa naturally suggested the 
idea of a work of enchantment, for it is called the 
Fury's palace. But I confess, though a palace, it had 
few attractions for me , for besides the disheartenings 
the Highlander filled me with, ere my descent, my 
.fiiend, now that I was down, though without any mis- 
chfoTOHS intent, crowned my fears, by giving^ with 
startling effect, the following narative "A young 
man once ascended from this, but when he came to the 
top, he incautiously stood bolt upright in the cradle, 
aikd then a moment ere it was landed, being impatient 
to get out of it, he made an adventurous lesp for the 
breast of the rock. But ibe cradle being still pendant 
in the air, without a stay, fled back on the impulse of 
bis spring, and feaifol to think, let him fall between it 
and the landing place." " Horrible 1 most horrible!" 
was my natural exclamation. " But," continued my 
fiiend, " keep ys your seat in the cradle till it be firmly 
landed on the rock, and all will be safe." He ascended, 
and I pr^Nired to follow. 

I thought of the yoimg man's leap and fall : I figured 
to myself the spot where he alighted, and the rebound 
he made when he met the ground, never more to rise. 
And as I took my seat, my limbs smote one another, 
and my teeth chattered with terror. When I had des- 
cended I kept my eyes bent downward, and was en- 
couraged the nearer I got to the bottom. But on my 
ascent, though I looked all the while upward^ I was 
tremblingly alive to the feet, that I was ever getting 
Into higher danger. I held the spread pords as with 
the gripe of death, never moving my eyes fh>m the 
blackened creaking main rope. " There 1 there it goes !" 
I gasped the words : for did I not firet see one ply of 
tbe triple-twisted line snap asunder as it happened to 
touch a pointed piece of granite 1 And wh^ once cut 
and liberated, did the ply not untwist and curl away 
fkotn its coils 1 Did I not see another ply immediately 
follow in the same manner, leaving my life to the last 
brittie thread, which alao began to grow attenuated, 
and to draw so fine, that it couki not long have borne 
its own weight 1 I was speechless : the world whirled 
lovad, I became sightless, and when within one short 
foot of being landed I fell !— fell into the grasp of my 
firieady who seeing me about to tumble out of the 



cradle from stupor, opportunely snatched and swung 
me, cradle and all, upon the rock. When strength 
returned I ran from the edge of the precipice, still in 
the utmost trepidation, shaking fearfully, and giving 
unintelligible utterance to the agony of my awe-struck 
souL And if my hair did not undergo an immediate 
change of color, I was not without such an apprehen- 
sion : for certainly it stood on end during my ascent 
from the fioor of the Fairy's Palace." 
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The following singutar narrative was given by Dr. 
Adam Clarke at the conclusion of a sermon preached 
by him on behalf of the Royal Society :— " I was a fean^ 
less lad, and I went to the shore of a fine river that 
poura itself into the Irish Sea, riding a mare of my feth- 
er's. I was determined to have a swim. I rode the 
mare, and we swam on till we got beyond the breaken 
entirely; but when we had got over swell after swell | 
and were proceeding still onward to the ocean, the roars 
and myself swamped in a moment I I was soon disen* 
gaged from the mare ; and as I sAerwards found, aha 
naturally turned, got ashore and went plocklingher way 
back home. In a moment I seemed to have all my 
former views and Ideas entirely changed, and I had a 
sensation of tlie most complete happiness or Midty 
that it is possible, independent of rapture, for the human 
man mind to feel. I had felt no pain from the moment 
I was submerged, and at onoe a kind of repressntatioa 
nearly of a green color, presented itself to me : multi- 
tudes of objects were in it, not one of them however, 
possessed any kind of likeness or analogy to lay thing 
I had seen before. In this state, how long I continued, 
He only knows who saved my life ; but so long did 1 
continue In It, till one wave after anolhei^-l<Nr the tide 
was coming in— rolled me to the shore. There wss no 
Royal Humane Society at hand : I believe the place is 
not blessed with one of them to the present day. The 
first sensation, when I came to life, was as if a spear 
had been run through my heart. I felt this aensation 
in getting the very firat draught of f^h air when the 
lunga were inflated merely by the preaaure of the amoa- 
phere. I found myself sitting la the water, and it waa 
by a awelUng wave that I was put out of the way of 
bdng overwhelmed by any of the succeeding waveai 
After a little time I was capable of sitting up ; the in- 
tense pain of my heart, however, still continued s but I 
had Celt no pain from the moment I waa submerged tiU 
the time when my bead was brought above the watei^ 
and the air once more entered my lunga I saw the 
mare had paased along the shore at a conaiderable dis- 
tance, not as if afraid of danger, but walking quite lei- 
surely. How long I wss submeiged it would be im- 
possible precisely to say, but it was sufBcieaUy Umg, 
according to my apprehensions and any 4UU ^ iDw 
have in physiology, to have been completely dead, aad 
never more to breathe in this world, had it not been 
for that Providence which, as it were, once more 
breathed into my nostrils and longs the breath of thia 
animal Ufe, and I became once more a living aool ; and, 
at the space of threesoore years,^ou have thia strange 
phenomen before you— 4he preacher before the Royal 
Haiaaae sodoty." 
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AMERICAN WOMEN. 

The zeal with which the caase of Hberty whs em 
braced by the women of America, during the war of 
our reyolution, has often been mentioned with admira- 
tioo and praise. The following anecdotes will forcibly 
illustrate the extent and strength of this patriotic 
feeling : 

To Mrs. Pinckney, the wife of Col. Charies Pinckney, 
a British officer once said. " It is impossible not to 
admire the firmness of the ladies of your coun try. Had 
your men but half their resolution, we might gire up 
the contest. America would be invincible." 

Mrs. Danid Hafl hating obtatied permission to pay 
& viait to her mother on John's Island, was on the point 
of embarking when an officer stepped forward, and in 
an authoritative manner demanded thekey of her trunk. 
<^What do you expect to find there 1" said the lady. 
"I aaek for treason," was the reply. ** You may save 
fUroiiraelf the trouble of search, then," said Mrs. Hall. 
^ Yon may find plenty of it at my tongue's end." 

An offieer iiatlngiiiabed hf his faihnmanity, and con- 
•Imt oppreasion of the unfortunate, meeting Mrs. 
Chadeft Elliot in a gazden adorned with a great variety 
^ flowers,, asked the name of the caaiomile, which ap 
p ea sed to fiewikh with peculiar luxurlaooe, '* the Aebe/ 
^laisfr," she replied. " Why was that name given to 
itT' said the offieer. *< Because," rejoined the lady, 
" it 4MMt mod when m0ti irampUd uponf* 

80 maeh were tks ladies attached to the whig inter* 
•St, bahituaied to iiyuiiea, and ao resoUite in support* 
lag tbea, that they would jocosely speak of raisfor- 
tsaea, though, at that moBent severely safiedng under 
tkiak pseasttre. Mrs. Sabina Elliot, having witnessed 
Iha activity of an offioeri who had ordered the plunder^ 
^ of poultry hoaaea, finding aa old Museovy drake 
which had etfeaped the general search, still straying 
•hoat the pramies, had him caught, and mouatiag a 
iefvant on horseback, ardered him to IbUow and d^ 
litar the bird to the officer, with her oompUments, aa 
aha aoBoladed that la the harry of departure, it had 
btaa left aUf^gether fty otcident:* 

The contilvanee adopted by the ladies, to carry from 
the Britbh garrison suppttea to the defenders of oar 
aaotttiy, ware highly areditabia to their ingenuity, and 
Of inflalte utility to their Mends. The doth of many a 
m&itary coat, eoaceaied with art, and not onfiaqneBtly 
vada an appendage to female atUiE, has eaeaped the 
i^lanee of the gaarda, expressly statioaed to prevent 
•nniggling, and speedily converted Into regimental 
lihapej and worn triomi^ntly in battle. Boota havie, 
te many instances, been rettnqaished by the delicate 
wearer to the aeUve partisan. I have seen a horae- 
man's helmet concealed hy a well arranged head diass, 
and epaulettea delivered from the folds of the simple 
aap of the matron. Feathers and cockades were nrach 
in demand, and so cunningly hid and handsomely pre- 
•ented, that he could have been no true Knight, who 
M not fbel the obHgation to defend them to the laat 
eati**T"ifv. 

bi tha in lalgetiee of wanton asperities toward the 
IMiiiouc F<iir, the aggressors were not nnlreqnently 
answered with keenness of repartee that left them little 
eaose for triumph. The haughty TarNon vauadng his 
teta of gallamvy to the great disparagement af the 
aowtinental cavalry, said tea tedy at WUarington. "I 
iM^pa a vary earnest deslra to see yoar for fomed hera, 
Cal. Washtngton.** " Your wish, Gokmal, might have 
been fully gratified," she promptly tapliad, "had yaa 



ventured to look behind yea after the battle af 0#a^ 
pena" It was at this battle, that Washington had 
wounded Tarkon in the hand, which gave rise to. i 
atUl more pointed retort. Conversing with Mrs. Wildy 
Jones, Col. Taritoa observed, ** You appear to tUak 
very highly of Col. Waahington, and yet I am told thai 
he is so ignorant a fellow that he can hardly wrUe hit 
own name." **It maybe the eaae," she readily la^ 
plied, ** but no maa better than yaarseb; Cok can testM^^ 
that he knows how to make kig markJ* 



THE STRANGER AND THE MAIDEN. 
BY Mas. cAaOLOia uta aaNra. 

*TwAe a feataleve. The lampa seat down their tram'* 
bling raya, reflected by shining aryatal and wrsadtln^ 
silver, an myriad forma of beauty and graoa. Thema.- 
sic sent forth ^bo araial, ghiddaniBg*atiahw, and baaa^ 
ing foet kept time to the joyous mehxly. Efaafaig 
shades deepened into midiright ghxNB without^ yetatii 
the gay aotcs wen heard, and the nnweaHad laveksa 
ooatinaed their graoaftil evalntioiia. 

Just as the dock stradt twdve, a stiaaffer e n t e ta d 
the baoqaeting roMn, aad aa she passed slowly im aft- 
announosd, and nDaocompanied by any guide or pnH 
teetor, every eye was turned toward her. 

'* Who can die beT' whispered a youag giri ta her 
partner, drawing dose to his dde. 

He answered not, so hitently was ho gadng oa tlia 
figure, which now stood hi the centre of the hall, look- 
ing calmly and imaiavablyoa those aroand. Harwhlta 
robes feO ih long, dnmberoas folds to her foet ,* herfoir 
shining hair floated back firom her fooe, Wlb fleaoy 
doads, tinged by the aioanheam^s ladlanca, aad tha 
etffl depths of her axuie eyea afaone with a myatarioa% 
unfothomable lustre. 

<* Why aia ye gathered here T> aaked^ahealthe yaa^t 
maiden, who ahmnk baek as she glided near her, wVk 
a nolsdeaB step, "What meaa these giad strains; ahi 
the flowers that decorate your browa 7" 

Tile low, thrilliflg melody of tlie attanger'a v<oiaa 
echoed to the remotest oonieia of that apadoua ball^ 
and the a^strds paused to liaten. 

" 'Tis a festal eve," answered the tiambUng maidaa^ 
"and we have met id joy and mirth ta ooramemofate 
the era." 

" Why is this night chosen as a scene of fiestivity 1** 
asked the sweet-voiced stranger. 

** It is Christmas eve," rallied the maiden, " the britb- 
aightof our Saviour, and it is our custom to cdebrate 
it with oiasic and dandng." 

*' It was once celebrated in andent days," said tlia 
stranger, '*with a splendor and beauty that would 
shame the decorations of these walls. While the shep^ 
herds of Chddea were watching their flocks beneath 
the starry glories of midnight, they heard straina oT 
more than mortal mdody gushing around them — roK 
ling above them — the thrilling of invisible harps^ ac- 
compani^ by cdestial voices, all breathing one swaat, 
triumphant anthem—" QUmj to Ood, in the Hlgheat^ 
on Earth, peace and good will to men." While they 
listened in adoring wonder, one of the stars of Heavem 
glided from its throne, and traveling slowly over ^a 
depths of ether, held its silver lamps over the maager 
where slept the babe of Bethlehem. Then the wiae 
men of the Seat came with their ooatly oflferiaga, and 
laid them dowsr at the feet of the iniant Redeemaxw 
Aad wheie ace your giftaT' coatinaad she, tamliig bar 
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«tti,«MBiiig«]FMfto9«B6to4lM &^Kt of the Brtta 
iit^lfereii^ *'w«i«tlMMF#ye^Miight cMs slslit to tey 
ti yonrSMltof'* Isot ki •wnwig i aitop of your gmii* 
to4»«iidlof»9 WlioM-liyo«rgold,fowrfrftaktoctiioc 
MdnTrriif WlMfouotlMgonoftoaillMlwtifoivMk 
Mfy, Uuii yo oit vao^ to Moiifioo o» tho alior of fo«r 

TlMTODiif aoUleD wlion the hod at first od^iotasd, 
CMt one feofful, eornoot tteaoeoB Imt goy oompoi^oiio I 
then unbtndliig ilie rooeo from hor brow, tlio jofpclo 
ftoBi her nedi, md drawfaig fron her flngeroeach gol- 
deo Ting, *« Where lo the alisr/' she cried, *<thetlmey 
phwe ray offering iheioT' 

••Come «H^ BM," eeid the otTMigeiv ** ud I wiB lead 
yoa where yoo eon fiad norepfoeioiieglAttheatheoe; 
flfte that wlU retain their beauty, when theae gailaDda 
iliaU wither, and the djamond and fine gold beoooM 
dba." 

The maiden took hold of the etranger'B hand, and 
paned through die hall, which she had so lately entered 
in thoaghtiess vanity and mirth. Her companions 
pressed roond her and impeded her way. 

••Oh, stay with usf* they ezelalmed, ''and follow 
not the steps of the stranger : your eyes are dim, yoar 
cbfcek is pale, shadows are gathering over your iaoe. 
She may lead yon to the chambers of deatli." 

•• Hinder me not," cried the fkir maiden ; '* I may not 
dfght the voice that aummons me. * Though I waft 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will lear 
noev«.»» 

A celestial smile beamed on the (bee of the stranger, 
as the young girl uttered ^lese words, and they <fisap- 
peared from the fiestive hall. Through the long sweep- 
log shadowa of midnight they gfided on, tlH they came 
to a wretched hovd, through whose shattered case- 
ments the n^t gast was moaning, making most reel- 
ancboty mode By the dim light of a taper they be- 
held a pale mother, cradliag her wasted Infant in her 
afnii^ strtviog to hash its feeble waHings, looking down 
with hollow eyes on the fearful ravages of Ibmlne and 
diaease, then raising them in agony to Heaven, implor- 
log the widow's and the orphan's €h>d to havo merey 
on her. 

••Lay down your gcrfden offerings here," said the 
stranger, ••and your Saviour wiH accept the gift 
Have we not read that whosoever presenteth a eup of 
cold water to one of die least of his disciples in Ids 
name, giveth It unto him V 

The maiden wept, aa she kid her offering In the wid- 
ow's emaciated hand. Again the beaotlous stranger 
smiled. 

••The tear of pity,"aaid she, ''is the brightest gem 
thou hast brought." 

She led her forth Into the darkness once more, and 
held such awoet and heavenly discourse, that the heart 
efthe maiden melted within her bosom. They came 
to a dwelling whence strains of solemn music issued, 
and na tho light streamed from the archhig windows, it 
was reflected with ghostly histre on marble t^ftb-atones 
gleaming without ^ 

** They breathe forth a requiem for the dead," said the 
atranger; and she entered the gate through willows 
dint wept over the path. The music ceased, and the 
low, deep vf^ce of prayer ascended through the alleooe 
of the n^ht. The maiden kneh on the threshold, foi 
she felt that she waa not wonhy to enter into the tem- 
ple. She hardly darad to Hit her trembllog eyes to 
If hnt boa d l i^ her fo s eh sad to the dtiet, and 



daaplBg her handa4>Q her bnaat, aha SBiiafaBad, ^* Gady 
be BMPolAd to me a iinner 1" 

•'Thy Sastonr win aeoept tha offering," vitsied tha 
staangarinherear; •• the praynr of a broken and oqih 
trila spirit ia an hioanae awn pnsdooa toifim, thnaall 
the odors of the fiaat" 

•« Yoa ahaHaaanaagafai," said the atnngst, whoa 
sho led the young maiden to her own home, by tho 
Hgbtofthedawfrinrday; " you ahaNaaa me again, and 
we win walk together onoe more— hst not among 
acenes of sorrow and death, for they shaU aM have Had 
away: Neither win we walk through the shadea of 
midnight, for •there will be no idght there.' Therawtll 
be no moon nor stara to illuminate the place, • for iha 
glory of God ahall lighten it, and the Lamb be the light 
thereof Parewell— 1 may not dwell with you, but ye 
shall come and abide with me, If ye continue to walk in 
the path where I have guided your sieps.** 

Never more were the steps of that young maiden 
seen in the halls of mirth, or the paths of sin. She* 
went about among the children of sorrow and want, 
bixiding up the wounds of sorrow, and relieving the 
panga of want. She hung over the death-bed of tho 
penitent, and breathed worda of hope into the dull ear 
of despair. Men looked upon her as she passed along 
in her youthful beauty, aa an angel visitant, and they 
blessed her in her wanderings. Her once companiona 
turned aside, ahrinkiog from communion with one 
wboae eyes now spoke a holier language than that of 
earth. They felt that she was no longer one of themj 
and alter wondering and ^leaking of her a little while, 
she waa forgotten by them in the revelries of pleasure* 

At length she waa no longer seen by those who 
aratcbed for her dally administrations. Her place waa 
vacant in the temple of Oud. The music of her voice 
waa no more heard in prayer and praise. On a kiwly 
couch in hor own dackened room, the young maiden 
waa reclining. Her iace was pallid, and her eyes dln^ 
and her mother was weeping over her. Fk>wera wera 
strawed upon her pillow, whose sweet breath stole lov« 
ingly over her iiwled cheek ; and as the curtaina of the 
wiadows waved softly in the night breeze, the moon- 
beams glided in snd kissed her wan brow. The moth- 
er heard no atep, but ahe folt the air part near the couch^ 
and looking up, she saw a figure standing in whito 
flowing robea by her daughter'a skle, with a foce of such 
unearthly aweetneas^ that she trembled as she gazed on 
her. 

••Maiden," aaid she, ••! have come once more. I 
told thee we should meet again, and this is tho appoint- 
ed hour* Doea thy spirit welcome ray coming 1" 

•• My aoul has thirsted for thee," answered the faint 
voice of ihe maiden, •• even as the blossom thirsts for 
the dew of the morning ; but I may not folfow thee 
now, for my feeble feet bear me no longer over tho 
tbreahold of home." 

••Thy feet ahajl be as the young roe on the moun- 
tain," answered the white-robed stranger— •' thouahait 
mount on the wiaga of the eagle." 

Then bending over the couch and breathing on tha 
che^k of the maiden, its psdohue changed to the wbito^ 
nesa of marble, and the hand which her mother held, 
turned aa oaki aa an Idole. At the aame moment the 
folds of the strangar'a robe floaiad fvom her aboulderv, 
aad wioga of wsplondent stare, aoftening into gokl, 
flttttevad aa the gans. Dhino perlhmea fiUed tha at* 
oMapheia, and a )om awiaat melDdy, like the ittvery 
anraanriagof dl«tafttw«tsr% oohoadthsoagh thaohan* 
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|»r. Awe-ttniek and bewildered, the mother turned 
from the breathless form of her child, to the celestial 
figUFs of the stranger, when she saw it gradually fiiding 
ftom her sight, and encircled in its arras there seemed 
another being of shadowy brightness, with outspread 
wings and fleecy robes, and soft, gloiious eyes fixed 
steadfastly on her, till they melted iway and were seen 
no more. Then the mother bowed herself in adoration, 
as well as submission ; for she knew she had looked on 
one of those angels and messengers who are * sent to 
minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation.' She 
had seen, too, a vision of her daughter's ascending 
Bpirit, and she mourned not over the dust she had left 



THE SMUGGLERS. 

Belay there, my hearties, and eiiae nf yoor crack, 
Oooie, heave up your anchor, mnke wil on your tack 

And tip us a yam of peril and ipree. 
While the grog round the table In oceana llowi fVee, 
Brave boyc! 
" OcH hone agra, Denis mavoumcen, is it kilt ye are 1 
Spake to the poor ould mother that bore ye. Och, con- 
found the villian that fetcht you that wipe athwart yer 
brow ; and if I catch the mnrtherin* thafe, I'll set my 
tin commands on 'im, that I will. Alas ! alas ! yer gon 
ftom me intirely now! Ye'll never more grasp the 
tiller, or rln out another reef in this world ; but if s ye 
that shan't want a mass t'help ye in the next, tho* I 
ahould never whifl* another caubeen for it ; yer sowl to 
glory, amin. Dry your eyes Rose, ma-colleen. Weep- 
in' '11 do 'im no good, that lies there dead and gon." 
"Oh, Nancy, I can't help it when I see him stretched 
ao, and when I think that he'll nevermore smile on his 
poor Rose, never again ; but hasn't Ned gone for the 
doctor 7" *' True for ye, a cushia ma chree, he may- 
he's there by this, tho' Pm mightily 'ftaid his life-lines 
are cut away, and he must be stowed nnder boord like 
his father afore 'Im. Och whirra sthrew, my poor boy ! 
Och the blessings on yer fhce docthur, avoumeen. It's 
me that aint glad to see ye mayhap," said the old wo- 
man to the doctor, as he entered the room of the hut In 
which they were ; and while he's doing his best to bring 
his patient to, we'll say a few words to our readers in 
explanation of the above. 

The small town or fishing-village of Fowlham, on the 
Bouth-east part of England, was at the time of our sto- 
ry one of the chief and most noted haunts of the smug- 
glers of that wild coast The whole of the population, 
from their Infancy up, were taught both by precept and 
example to consider the free trade as the chief and 
most glorious end of their lives. The house of each 
person vnis, in some manner, adapted for escape or con- 
cealment Steps for the feet, and holds for the hands, 
were cut in several of the chlmnies, and on the roofe 
several planks were always kept In readiness, to be 
placed from the ledge of one house to another. In order 
to fhcilltate escape, which was the more easily managed, 
as the streets were narrow, and the top story of each 
domocile jutted out In the old-fashioned style of the ar- 
chitecture of the time In which they were built The 
floors likewise of the rooms could all he taken up, dis- 
covering large spaces, capable of holding many a bale 
of sUk and tobacco. Among so many hardy and redt- 
lass men, there was always some one who held a kind 
of tadt aathority over the rest) woa by nuaiy a deed 
ofddH and daring. For many years, Matthew, or Big 
]lat8niith,a8hewaBg0BeiaUf cattad«hadheaa their 



leader. To a fraaM of iron, he i^lded a mind fearteaa 
and unshrinking, and fertile in every expedient neces- 
sary to ensure sa ocess in their undertakinga. He was 
now sinking into the " sere and yeHow lea^" and tho 
only prop of his decttoing days was his ftir-haired, blue- 
eyed daughter Rose. Of five atalwart sons, not ona 
now remained to him. Two peiished in the storm—: 
the rest fell fighting by his side. Success full often 
awaited the smuggler's undertakings, and many a 
whisper of hoarded shot in bis locker was rife in the 
town. 'Twas no wonder that the doctor and the apoth- 
ecary thrived, for hardly a Saturday night passed witb*. 
out numerous broken heads; for Rose, to no small 
share of beauty, added more substantial charms of 
wealth; and this, combined with the almost certainty, 
that wh ever was the favored one, would in all proba- 
bility succeed to the skippership of the place, caused 
such a flow of blood to the fingers of the free traders^ 
that, when not busy otherwise, they were fully employ- 
ed in toasting the pretty Rose, and giving each other 
drikmg proofs of their admiration of the ** pride of 
Fowlham." 

After much drinking, dancings and fighting, Denis 
McCarthy at last opened a pretty clear way for himself^ 
by beating all his opponents, and lighting a little bit of 
a spark in Rose's Imast, which he was not the boy to 
let go out for want of fennlng; and old Mat himself 
saw with pleasure his child fixing on Denis for her fu- 
ture pilot through life— for the young Irishman had al- 
ways borne himself spiritedly and well, both afloat and 
ashore, and had once even saved the old man's life, by 
flinging himself before him, and receiving the stroke of 
a man-of-war's cutias intended for Mat Denis, being 
young and of a hardy constitution, soon recovered, and 
became prime fovorite with Rose's fisither. "'Tia 
mighty odd intirely," said his mother to him, one night 
as they sat croonin' over their bright fire and clean wip- 
ed hearth, " what confidence that same thafe, love, puta 
into the most fearful little colleen of us all. Faix, not 
more nor a month agon', there was that same Rose 
couldn't lift her eyes from up the grund, and ax a cra- 
thur, * How d'ye do?' but now she'll go a hangin' oi^ 
yer oxter the whole day, an' look into yer fece, too, aa 
bold as brass. The blessin's on herl Och, but ye're 
the boy for 'em Deny alanna." 

Nancy and her husband had left Ireland soon altes 
they were married, and after being tossed here and there., 
at last came to anchor for good at Fowlham. McCar- 
thy soon jdned the smugglers, and plied his dangerous 
and illegal vocation with the greatest assiduity. Work- 
ing away thus, he managed to get on pretty well foe 
about three years, when, one fine moonlight night, aa 
he was pacing the deck of the " Speed," which was go« 
ing at a gforious rate before the wind, with the spray 
dashing like fallen snow over her bows, he was met by 
a leaden messenger fix>m a cruixer, which ran acroas 
their bows, and which just gave him time to exclaioi«. 
"Very uiyontlemanly behaver this," when death at«p- 
ped in, and cut his soliloquy short Nancy waa now 
left "a pdA* lone widdy on the wide world, wid a poos 
faderiess bit of a gossoon to provide for ;" and nobly 
she did her duty towards her oiplian boy. Many a 
cruise did Nancy take, " wid the boys," and many a 
run did she lend a by no meana useless hand in, till at 
last, "ould Nancy waa weU to do, please God, and 
thrivin'." S uch wasihe atate of afiidrs on the momiag 
of the day on which our atory eommeoeaa. 

The pier, the harhoi^ the t(Mrii| aa4 all the maolMd 
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ofejeeta therein, had jitst began to emerge fit>m the dim 
bb^cnrity of night, and to stand broad oat in the rays of 
the rising moon, wittch, kissing the crests of the danc 
log wares, glanced on and iUomined with one blaze of 
parple light the eternal eliflfs, and gradaally faded away 
into the distant sea, showing, in one amp <f ffiZ, the 
grand superiority of nature over the worlts of the so- 
journers of earth. From every house, street and alley, 
the people now began to Issue, hurrying fast to the pier. 
Hat Smith's beautiful new schooner, the "Rose," was 
that morning to make her first trip. All was ready on 
board for sailing, and nought delayed them but the ab- 
sence of Denis and the sklpi$er. On all sides cries of 
approbation and delight arose. "What a tight little 
liooker ! what a clear run along the bend ; and then 
her yards and spars so all a taunto ! If she don't take 
the conceit out o* the king's men, why, I'm mistaken, 
that's all. Here they come ! here they come !— Good 
lack attend you. Mat, 'tis you that's the glory of us. 
Ah, Denis, I give you joy ; here's success to you, my 
lad." Many more uproarious congratulations of the 
same sort followed the Rose, even fill she was far out 
of the harbor. , 

Night came on, and found her about eleven knots 
to the southward of Fowlham. The opposite coast had 
been made, and the run as yet had been quite successful. 
Mass after mass of fleecy clouds flitted across the 
moon, their edges rendered lomlnous as they came 
within the infloeoce of liar rays. Tlie wind was fiut 
lolling^ and the gentle andnlating motion of the water 
scarce rippled against ttie sides of the schooner as she 
lay in the bight of a small bay about three hundred 
yards from the shore, casting her huge shadow to the 
fcot of the hoary clifls themselves. The stillness of 
tlie scene added greatly to its beauty. On her star- 
board aide atretched the sea in its broad expanse to the 
gay shores of France. One sheet of radiance tapering 
fiom the extreme veige of the horizon, and gradually 
•xteodlng itself Into one broad mellow light, fell across 
It, till it was stopped by the schooner, looking as she 
by, her sides aU silvered with the glowing besms, 
" the forest q«ieen of the de^." On the lairboard rose a 
Ugh range of clifis, whiofa gkt in almost the whole of 
the coast. Here and there aome twinkling lights shone 
In the distance, maiting the place where stood some 
lowly hamlet, or more lordly tower. " I say, Denis, 
my hearty," began Mat, soon after the schooner took 
up the berth we have deacribed, " I can't say as how I 
kd paiticQlarly pleasant thte 'ere night, like as If some- 
thin* had ta'en me qalte aback, and almost, as it were, 
oit my lifie-lioes adrift. Some harm '11 lay as abotrd, 
Vm thinkia'. I wish those lubberly shorn haulers 
wouU bear in sight, and we'd this cargo safe stowed, 
sad OS alongside o* Rose snug moored by s blsser, with 
a prime lo oar maoleys— eh, boy 1" "Can't say as 
bow, Mat, but that 'ere prime wouldn't be after being 
mighty agreable, or I'm ihaiiderstnick— Bat what a't 
IcMping them shore-goln' spalpeens 1 Thonder an' 
tvri; no one han't tnmed the anitch, an' peached— eh, 
Mstr "Hope not, boy; bat there's the signal 1 Stir 
about, every mother's son of ye 1" 

The signal had been made from the shore diat the 
party tbsre were ready for the eargo, and for starting, 
and in a few moments thsy were all ataadlag on the 
sdgeof the ahore, prepared for their shars of the bosl- 
MM. A oamber of slvong roadsters Mood by, ready to 
ba off to tba ioleilor as saeii as they wsia loaded. 
Moat of the groapwaia ansad adthsame waapoa^ 



another diiefly of a rustic kind. " Here, Neptune, 
here," shouted one who acted as leader of the land 
party ; and a fine large Newfoundland dog, with a rope 
attached to his collar, bounded into the water, and 
swam straight for the schooner. A number of kegs 
and bales, weR fastened and tarred to prevent the water 
getting in, were fastened to it, and immediately dravm 
ashore. The dog made two or three trips, and a great 
quantity of goods were thus landed. The ship's boats 
in the meantime were not idle, and. In an incredibly 
short time, the whole of the cargo, and Mat and Denis, 
were safely landed, and the schooner then stood out to 
sea. Six of the best armed men mounted, and took 
up their position In front, as the avant-guard. Mat, 
Denis, and four more, formed the rear. Ttle rest, with 
the cargo, were in the centre. 

The word was given to advance, and the party were 
just in motion, when the look-out, who was stationed 
up the glen, through which they had to pass, came 
running in at the top of his speed, roaring out, " The 
officers are on us, and the soldiers with 'em !" No 
time waa to be lost. "Away y^ ith ye, every one !" ex- 
claimed Mat and Denis together, " away." And in a 
moment the whole were flying in every direction, stUI, 
however, retaining a hold of their loads, with the ex- 
ception of our two friends, and the ten men with them, 
all bold and reaolute fellows, and determined to the last 
to cover the retrest of their goods. In cases like this, 
when the free traden were met by the ofiicers of the 
preventive service, they were accustomed to separate, 
and by the thousand cross-roads and hill-paths, to 
make the appointed place of rendezvous, which was 
always previously agreed upon. Thus, though a few 
might be taken, still the greater part escaped with the 
share of the run assigned to them. As the flying par- 
ty disappeared one by one, in different directions, the 
picked, or head men, moved steadily onward. On 
reaching the mouth of the glen, they were stopped by 
about twenty man-of-war'a men, ranged in line, and 
commanding the passsge. "On, my lads, on for your 
own sakea 1" ciied Mat, putting spun to his horse, 
and galloping forwards, followed close by his men. 
On they went, and the pistols of the king's men were 
discharged in a volley, but, owing to the moon that 
inatant having veiled her light behind a dark cloud, the 
shots passed harmlessly over their heads, sad before 
the smoks oould clear away, horae and men were mix- 
ed together in the meU$, Wild shoots, and execra- 
tions in every shape, now i&ew fast and farioas. The 
smagglem s^om, if they eooldhelplt, osed their fira- 
arma, and conaa q ua n tly they were always at It hand 
to hand, tooth and nail. The kicking aad pltmging of 
the horses soon bore fright and diaoaay among the offi- 
cera of the law. They began to waver, and Denis, 
that moment rising In his stirrups to make a cot, aung 
oat with the whole force of his stentorian lungs, 
" Give it 'em , my jewels 1 At 'em, my Roses V* He 
aaid no mora, for a back-handed stroke of one of hia 
aatagoniats that instant brought him to the ground* 

When the dawning light of sense and pereeptlon 
returned and rssomed her wonted seat, Denis found 
himself In the house of Smith, with Rose hotding oaa 
haad, and hia mother kissing and crying over the 
other. ''Och, habbabol mother, what's the fowl 
What ase yon after keenin* over me hi that way for, 
agrar* "Oeh, Deals, avoameen, a cushhr machree, 
a lanna, hoald yar toagae, and don't spake, for the 
doclbor iaya yaH kOI yeraotf If y» do so. Aisy iiow| 
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dMr» od BiOMi tiie duttaS 'U t^ yt aU «boat U ; eter- 
Qtl U»«8iii*s ictt oa her and barti for it wam't ber 
nay bo that watobad ya aU akMigatr* The fraa tndaca 
had baen tiiumpbant. Penia waa caralaUy raiaad up^ 
tba cBtlasa-cut aoroaa bia brow bouad op, and be waa 
thaa carried to Mal'a bouaa ia a atata of laaaasibUiiy. 
Tba opeimtioB Sw tnphine waa parfonaad upoa biai, 
aad for a moatb ba waa dettrioaa. He tben reooTerad, 
aad, to uae bia owa eipreaaloa, " bora up from tbalee^ 
ahere of aicknaa% witb every aail be could crowd, for 
the port of baaltb and matriinoay." A ahort time af- 
tec, Roae aad Deaia beoaaie oae. Aad it ia gratifyia^ 
to atate, that Roae bad aufficieat iaflaeace over her 
huabaad aad £Mber to prevail oa them aot agaia to at- 
leaipt the perile of the amuggUag profeaaioa, which 
iadepeadent of ita daageraand degradlag character, ia 
fpeaeial, aooaer or later, briaga raia oa ita foUoweOb 



ANECDOTE OP FRANCESCO DE MACEDO. 

Ip what Leti, ia bis Italiaa Regaaate, relatea of 
Fraaceaco de Macedo be true, be moat have beea a 
vary extxaordiaary maa. We are told be spoke two- 
and-tweaty laaguages; waa poet, orator, bistoiiaa, 
pbiiosopber, cbroaologist, diviae. No Portugueae 
writer ever obtaiaed ao great a reputation. He de- 
livered sixty Latia discoursea, fifty-three eiegiea, aad 
thirty-two foaend oretioaa. There are eztaat of his 
wiitiag forty-two poems, oae huadred aad twenty-three 
«le((iea, oae huadred aad fifty epitaph^ two hundred 
aad twelve epistlea dedicatory, aad more thaa two 
thousaad epigrams. He was particularly distlaguisbed 
la Pmace by his vecsesoa the equestriaa statue of Louis 
XIII., the tragedy of Jacob, aad the tragi^KM>roedy of 
Oipheus : both represented before Louis XIV., whea 
aa infaat. It wis observed of these dramatic pieces, 
that both could aot help being pleased witb them ; the 
^liod oa beaiiag them read, aad the deaf oa aeeiag 
them performed. 



THE WINTER-QREEN. 

A FBaXNltlAL GIFT FOE 1844. 

This ia the title of a aew aad beautlfiil eandldale for 
pablio fofor aaoag the tribe of Anaoals. It ia publiah- 
«d by Cbarlea WeUs and Co., 66 Oeld street, New 
Vbrk, and ia edited by Jolia Keeae. Prom a earsAii 
«camlBatio« of ihia book and a penaaal of moat of Its 
ooatenu, we are prepared le say ia the outset, that in 
oar opiaioa it fa tba cAm^mI annual, compared witb 
iia real merita, that baa ever beea published la this 
oouatry. It is a very elegant volume of rttout two 
iiaadred and fifty pagea, well filled with ttcerary met- 
ier, on soperior paper, witb sixteen fine steel eagrav- 
iags, aad beautifaUy bouad ia embossed moroocot and 
flih; aad sold at the very low price of tw9 doUan, 

The publiaher ia aa eaterprlzing maa, aad knowe 
what ba is about, or we should be iadiaed to tbiak he 
waa throwiag away bia moaey. The binding and the 
•eagraviaga are worth nKNPS thaa be geu for the work, 
to say aotbiag of the 250 pagea of letter preaa. The 
4itorary ooateata are rich and vaikftua There are artl- 
«|S0 from Haaaab P. Oould, Mia. Embury, Mis. Saba 
Sra^ Hary E. Lee, Harriet N. Jeaka, Amelia B. 
Wett^, JaaaL. Swift, aad other lady wcUafB. "The 
lOBdi of ereatlaa" an vspmaentedU the volaoM by O. 



P. Hofimaa, H. T. Tuckarmaa, Park BiyiKnln, iha 
Editor, (Mr. Keeaa) C. P. Craacb, aad aeveral othem. 
Amoag the ** aeveral oihera," bowevai^ there la oaa 
aame, which, altboagh, "" aot uakoowa to foma," wa 
have never before aeaa ia an aaaual, aad tharafoia wa 
do aot foel at liberty to paaa it 1^ in sileace. That 
aame ia Miyor Jack Dowaiag. We are aaauved« aad 
the atyle coafirma it, that the article ia from tlia real 
origioal M^or, who seat his fiimoas letters, if not all 
over the world, atleaat all over thaae Uaiied Statea, in 
the Portlaad Courier ; aad aot 6mm aay of the an- 
aieroua oouaterfeiiera who wroto uader bia slgnatureu 
The **Miu«(f" lo the Winter-Green, givea what ba 
calls a brief sketch of his uncle Joshua. It la iUuatiar 
ted by a lerj beautiful ateel plate, which, we have aa 
doubt, gives a very accurate repreaeatatioa of the 
worthy Postmaater of Dowaiagville, ataadiag ia tba 
corafield ia his shirt sleeves barvestiag oora. We are 
aot sorry, siace the Miuor baa got a little out of the 
whirlpool of politics, to see him turnlag bis attention 
to literature, and hope we may hear fiom him occa- 
sionally in that line of businees. 

Our leading article ia this week's Rover, Henpeckery, 
is copied from the Winter- Green, and we will close oar 
preaent notice by copying the closing article in the vol- 
ume, which is as foDows : 

TUB 8P£I6 OP WINTEB-QBBSM. 
BV c. r. aomiAii. 
Hfrew HOC In ttaefoMeB dioM 

Wbera paiaied Mrdt, In bowers as fay, 
TTbelr Boies 00 Tmptc lirscara cbJaic, 

While amuue k«ept her boltUsgr- 
'Neath oofthwo Mara Its leallsii flcrt 

Bipanded tt> die wndng air, 
Aod, in the lonely wild-wood naivt, 
It l«ara*d the nofthern Msst to betr. 

Tiaosplmntad Uom in rimple boaw i 
By rocky del I, or wind-swept hill — 

Like birds tai scranfer climet that roam. 
And keep their naUve wood-nocea siHI, 

8tfn In fts glosiy ▼erdore dreaed. 
It Uoem, «DchaBfced wfth ehange of seeae, 

Aad aaiMsm on in wearer's bfvait 

Of tnab sad pwiQr within. 



The Rovaa. We do not intend to charge Capt. 
Smith with smugglinff, but be neglected to give ua 
credit for that story in Ids last week'^s number^-" The 
Piret and Laat Ticket.*' That waa one of our early 
"dfawings."— /Vtiaiut l^mueripi. 

No, Capt Ilsley, the Rover is no smuggler, and no 
pirato. Her papers are always open for the examlna- 
tioa of eaery boefy ; and you may ransack her cargo any 
time from atem to atom, and you will find every thing 
lair aad square and above board. 

The reason that bale of goods, called <* the Fhat and 
Last Ticket,'* waa not put down to your credit, waa 
because we ibund It without any mark on It or bill of 
lading with it, aad couldn't tell who It betoaged to ^OL 
the owner aboold apeak up and teB us. Now we aro 
ready to correct all sdstakea and make the acooont 
atraigfat 

The readera ef the Rover wQl theielbre please to take 
notice, that the ex c elle n t atory of the <* First mid Last 
Tloket," whkh we published a lew woeka age, waa 
written by Chailea P. IMey, Eaq. editor of the Portland 
Tranaoript, a eafdtal Btanry and teaily paper, puibllalH 
ad at the very Ww laie ef eoa dolar a ye«r. 
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^ w .— ■■i H ' w * Moul snnset tbat aftemoon, and took 
bit leat at the table, the eyes of the whole family were 
upon him, for there wae a peculiar working about hie 
viouth and a Itoowiag glance of hie eye that always 
told them wheo he had anytiUiig of iotereat le oem- 
stniikaie. B«t Parmer Johea' secre^eneae was 
targe and his lanpemmeBt not the moot actiYe, and he 
would probably haTe rotted the fanportaiu aeeiet m a 
,MHei naneft QDdat hk lottgut fiv • kmf tiswi had not 
ToL.IL— No. 9. 



"if she's eister to Biise Johnson, for where*!! yon find 
a handsomer woman than Miss Johnson, go tlie towa 
through 7" 

After supper, Stephen went down to Mr. RobiMOA^f 
store» and toM the news to young Chailea EoUiiaon 
and all tlie young feUowa who were gatlieied tilers tat 
a4i^vaeat<;^t8 andaiingatwreatliiig. And Susan 
went directly over to Mr. Bean's and told Patty, and 
Pmy Mi( found to th« Wid^ DaTii^ 99A t$iii 8pUy, 
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WE8TLIK WINDS. 

BT KOBKET SUmiM. 
[Wm AM BBUUTUIO.] 

TVow wetllUi winds, «od alBafhterloff g«ii« 

Bring matama'a fimmnt iMtthtf ; 
The moorcock aprings tm wbirrinf winp 

Amftng Um bloomiof heftthtf ; 
Now WBTfBff grain, wide o'er the plahi, 

IMIghii the wesrjr Autter; 
And the BKMm shines bright when I rove al 

Ts wfmt nfom in j chmer. 

The partridge Iotoi the fhritfol fells, 

TIm ploircT loves the nooncalns; 
Tha woodaock haants the lonaly deUs; 

The soaring hem the foimtains; 
Thioqgh loftjr groves iha ewhBtro?«ib 

The path of aan 10 shna it; 
The basal bosh o*erhaQgs the thnuh, 

Tha spreading ihom the linnet. 

Thas tv«7 kted their plewMB tad, 

Tha savage and the tender ; 
ISoneaoctaljoiB. and leagues coabioa, 

Some solitary wander; 
Avaont, away ! the cruel sway, 

Tyrannic man*s doadnlon ; 
TIm sporiaBaa*s joy, the nnrderlng ery, 

TlMflaMsriag gofy pinloot 

'Bot Peigy dear, the evening's clear. 
Thick IKes the skimming swallow ; 
The sky is blue, the fields In view, 

AH flbdtag green and jfellow. 
-OooM let MS sifay o*er gladsoaia way; 

Aad view tha chaiwa of aatvps ; 
Tha n isrti agaora, ihs ftnltad thorn, 
And fv«ry happy cieataie. 



A RACE FOR A SWEETHEART. 

Habdlt any event creates a etranger sensation in a 
thinly settled New England viUage, especially among 
the yoang folks, than the arrival of a fresh and Moom- 
Ing Miss, who comes to make her abode in the neigh- 
borhood. When therefore Squire Johnson, the only 
lawyer in the place, and a rery respectable man of 
coarse, lold Parmer Jonea one afternoon that his wifb's 
siacer, a smart girl of eighteen, was coming in a few 
daya to reside in his family, the news flew like wildfire 
throDgh Pond village, and was the prindpal topic of 
eonversatlon for a week. Pond village is sitaated apon 
the Biargin of one of those nomerous and beanUfol 
sheets of water that gem the whole surface of New 
England like the bright stars in an eveiiiag sky, and 
teceived its appellaiion to distinguish it from two or 
thsee other villages in the same town, which oould not 
boMC of a similar location. When Farmer Jones came 
in to hia aupper about annsst that afternoon, and took 
his seat at the table, the eyes of the whole family weie 
upon him, for there was a pecnliar working about his 
naonth and a knowing ghince of his eye that always 
told then wIwd he had anything of interest le cwn- 
Biiinleaie. B«t Parmer Johes' aecre^eneas was 
large and hia te m pa w asent noi the ttoat aedte, and he 
wotild probably have rolM the iaportaiu aaenet aa a 
^— el «awBi ttPdeg htoHngin fly %km§ tfaM» had not 
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Hn. Jones, who #as rather of an impatient and piy^ 
ing turn of mind, contrived to draw it from him. 

** Now, Mr. Jones," said she» aa she handed Urn hte 
enp of tea, '*what is it yon are going to aayl Do 
out with It; for you*ve been chawing somatUng ar 
other over in your mind erer since you came into tha 
honse." 

" It's my tobacher, I s'pose," said Mr. Janes, wlik 
another knowing glance of his eye. 

** Now, father, what is the use?" said Susan t ** wa 
aH know yoa've got aomething or other you want to 
say, and why can*t you tell us whai*ds." 

" La, who cares what *Aa V* said Mrs. Jones ; "if l« 
was anything worth telling, we shouldn't hare to waH 
for it, I dare say." 

Hereupon Mrs. Jones assumed an air of the most 
perfect indifference, as the surest way of conquering 
what she was pleased to call Mr. Jones*s obstinacy, 
which by the way was a very improper term to apply 
in the case; for It waa purely the working of aecre- 
ttveness without the least partfoie of obstinacy attacM 
tolL 

There waa a pauai of two er three minatea In (he 
converaation, til Mr. Jonea paaaad hia cup to bo 0Uad 
a seooad time, when with a oouplaof preparatory hems 
he hegaa to let oiu tha aecrat. 

*( We are to have a naw neighbor hare in a few daya,** 
said Mr. Jonea, stopping short when he had atiaasd 
thns much, and aipping hia tea and fidfaig ii» mouth 
with food. 

Mraw Jonea, who waa perfect ia her taotioa, aaid aot 
a word, but attended to the aibira of her taUa, aa 
though ahe had not notloed what waa aaid. Tha fev* 
mei'a aecretiveneaa had at laat woikad itaelf out, ani 
he began again. 

" Squire Johnaon*a wife'a aister is coming han in a 
few days, and is going to live with 'em.*' 

The news being thus fairiy divulged, it left free scopo 
for conversation. 

" Well, I wonder if ahe la a proud stuck up plec^" 
said Mrs. Jones. 

"I should'nt think she would be," said Susan, "fbr 
there aint a more aoeiabler woman in tha neighbor- 
hood than Miss Johnson. So if she ia at aH like har 
sister I think we shall like her." 

** I wonder how old she is V* said Stephen, who waa 
just verging toward the close of his twenty-first year; 

^'The squire celled her eighteen," said Mr. Jona% 
giving a wink to his wife, aa much aa to aay, that's 
about the right age for Stephen. 

** I wonder if she is handsome," said Susan, jvho 
was somewhat vain of her own looks, and having haaa 
a sort of reigning belle in Pond village, for some tiniai 
she felt a little alarm at the idea of a rhral. 

" I dare be bound she's handsome," said Mrs. Jone% 
"if she's sister to Miss Johnson, for whevs'll yon find 
a handsomer woman than Mlaa Johnson, go the towa 
through r' 

After supper, Stephen went down to Mr. BobiaaoA'a 
store, and toM the news to young Chariea RoUaaon 
and all tha young fellowa who were gathered tiiera for 
a49ineat<^oit8 aodaiingatwreatling. AndSuaan 
went directly over to Mr. Bean'a and told Patty, and 
PaiiT Mat lonnd la tha WhlafrDvrii^ and t$» 8aUf» 
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and before Hioe o'clock M matter i«m prattf weH an- 
dentood in about every house in the Tillage. 

At the doie of the fourth day, a little before aunaet, 
a chaiae waa seen to drive up to Squire Johnson's 
door. Of coarse die eyea of the whole village wen 
turned in that direction. Sally Davis, who was just 
•oming In from milking^ set her pail down on the 
graas by the side of the road as soon aa the chaise 
came in sight, and watched it till it reached the squire's 
door, and the gentleman and lady had got out and gone 
into the house. Patty Bean was doing up the ironing 
Ihat afternoon, and ahe had just taken a hot Iron Irom 
the fire as the chaiae paseed the door, and ahe ran 
with it in her hand and stood on the door steps till the 
whole ceremony of alighting, greeting, and entering 
the houae was orer. Old Bin. Bean atood with her 
head out of the window, her iron-bowed spectacles 
fsating upon the top of her forehead, her shriveled 
band placed across her eyebrows to defend her red eyes 
firom the rays of the setting sun, and her skinny chin 
protruding about three inches in advance of a couple 
Of stubs of teeth, which her open mouth exposed fairly 
io view. 

" Seems to me they are dreadful loving," said old 
lira. Bean, as she saw lira. Johnson descend the steps 
and welcome her sister with a kiss. 

•< La me, if there isn't the squire kissing of her tu," 
iaid Patty; "well, I declare, I would a waited till 1 
got Into the house, I'll die if I would' t. It looks so 
vulgar to be kissing afore folks, and out of doors tu ; I 
fehould think Squire Johnson would be ashamed of 
himseU:" 

. " Well, I should' nt," said young John Bean, who 
came up at that moment, and who had passed the 
dMise just aa the young lady alighted ^om iL *' I 
ahouldn't be ashamed to kiss eich a pretty gal as that 
any how ; I'd kiss her wherever I oould catch her, if it 
Waa in the meetin-liottse." 

" Why, is she handsome Jack 7" said Patty 

"Tes, she's got the prettiest little puckery mouth 
I've seen theso six months. Her cheeks are red, and 
her ayes shine like new buttons." 

"Well," replied Patty, " if she'll only take the shine 
off Susan Jones when she goes to meetin, Sunday, I 
«ha*ntcare." 

While these observations were going on at old Mr. 
Bean's, Gharles Rol^son and a group of young fel- 
lows with him were standing in front of Robinson's 
•tore, a little farther down the road, and watching the 
scene that waa passing at Squire Johnson's. They 
witneaspd the whole with becoming decorum, now and 
then making a remark upon the fine horse and the 
handsome chaise, till they saw the tall squire bend his 
head down and give the young lady a kiss, when they 
all burst out into a loud laugh. In a moment, being 
conacious that their laugh must be heard and noticed 
at the squire's, they, in order to do away the impression 
it must necessarily make, at once turned their heads 
another way, and Charlea Robinson who waa quick 
at an expedient, knocked off the liat of the lad who 
was standing next to him and then they all laughed 
]ooder than before. 

"Here comes Jack Bean,** aaid Charles, <<iiow we 
ahall hear something about her, for Jack waa coming 
by the squire's when «he got out of the chaiae. How 
4ofs ahe look JaekT* 
« «>^H«iid8om6 ■» « piotur," iaM iadt. «•! taint m«d 



a piattier gal aince last Thankiglving Day, when Jane- 
Ford waa here to visit Susan Jonea." 

" Black eyea or blue 1" aaid Charles. 

" Blue," aaid Jack, "but aU-fired bright" 

"Tall or short?" aafd Stephen Jonea, who vras la- 
ther short himself, and therefore felt a particular inter- 
est on that point. 

"Rather short," said Jack, "but straight and round 
as a young colt" 

" Do you know what her name is T* said Chatles. 

" They called her Lucy when she got out of the 
chaise," said Jack, "and as Miss Johnson's name was- 
Brown before she waa married, I s'pose her name must 
be Lucy Brown." 

"Just such a name aa I tflte," aaid Charlea Robin- 
aon; "Lucy Brown aounds well. Now suppose, in 
order to get acquainted with her, we all handa take a< 
sail to-morrow night, about this time, on the pond, and 
invite her to go with tia." 

"Agreed," aaid Stephen Jonea. "Agreed," aaid 
Jack Bean. V Agreed," aaid all hands. 

The question then arose who should carry the invi- 
tation to her ; and the young men being rather baah- 
ful on that score. It waa finally aettled that Suaan 
Jones should bear the invitation, and accompany her 
to the boat, where they should all be in waiting to re- 
ceive her. The next day was a very long day, at least 
to most of the young men of Pond village; and 
promptly an hour before aunset, most of them* were- 
assembled, with a half a aoore of their aiatera and fe- 
male cousins, by a little stone wharf on the margin of 
the pond, for the proposed sail. All the girls In the 
village of a suitable age, were there, except Pattjr 
Bean. She had undergone a good deal of* fidgeting 
and fussing during the day, to prepare for the aail, but 
had been disappointed. Her new bonnet waa not done ;. 
and as to wearing her old flapsided bonnet, she declar- 
ed she would not, if she never went. Presently Susan 
Jones and Miss Lucy Brown were seen coming down 
the road. 

In a moment all was quiet, the laugh and joke were 
hushed, and each one put on his best looks. When 
they arrived, Suaan went through the ceremony of in- 
troducing Miss Brown to each of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen present. 

" But how in the worid are you going to sail 1" said 
Miss Brown, " for there isn't a breath of wind ; and I 
don't aee any sail-boat, neither." 

" Oh, the leas wind we have, the better, when we 
saU here," aaid Charles Robinson, " and there is our 
sail-boat," pointing to a flat- bottomed scow-boat soma 
wenty feet long by ten wide. 

" We don't use no sella," said Jack Bean t " aome- 
times, when the wind is fahr, we put up a bosh to help 
pull along a little, and when 'aan.t we row." 

The party were soon embarked on board the acowv 
and a couple of oara were set in motion, and they glided 
slowly and pleasantly over aa lovely a sheet of water 
as ever glowed in the sunsetting ray. In one hour's 
time, the whole party felt perfectly acquainted wiili 
Miss Lucy Brown. She had talked in the moat lively 
and fosoinating manner i ahe had told stories and aan^ 
songs. Among others, she had given Moore*a boat 
song with the sweetest posslbia effect; and by the 
time they returned to die landing, it would hardly be 
too nmch to say that half the yomg men in the party* 
wore decidedly in kffe with hen 

A 9um ngttd ta mitli lofafiaa a fenark to be wa i a 
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hesB, not allogetker fitvoriUe ta Satan Jonas, whkh 
is the more to be regretted, as she was Id the main an 
excellent hearted giili and highly esteemed hjr the 
whole village* It was obsenred that aa the company 
grew mora and more pleased with Hiss Lncy Brown, 
Suaan Jones was less and less animated, till at last 
she became quite resented, and apparently sad. She, 
bowerer, on landing, treated filiss Brown with respect- 
fol attention, accompanied her home to Squire John- 
flon'a door, and cordially bade her good night. 

The carnal glimpses which the young men of Pond 
Village had of Miss Brown during the remainder of the 
week, as she occasloiudly stood at the door, or looked 
ont at the window, or once or twice when she walked 
out with Snsan Jones, and the ftir view they all had 
ti her at meeting on the Sabbath, serred bat to in- 
crease their admiration, and to reiider her more and 
more an object of attraction. She was regarded by an 
as a prize, and sereral of them were already planning 
what steps it was best to take in order to win hec 
The two most prominent candidates, however, ibr Mat 
Brown's foror, were Charles Robinson and Stephen 
Jones. Their position and standing among the young 
men of the village seemed- to put all othera in the back 
ground. Charles, whose father was wealthy, had every 
advantage which money could procure. But Stephen, 
though poor, liad decidedly the advantage of Charles 
inperaonal recommendations. He had more talent, 
was more sprightly and intelligent, and more pleasing 
in his address. From the evening of the sail on the 
pond, they had both watched every movement of Miss 
BroWft with the most intense interest ; and, as nothing 
can deceive a lover, each had, with an interest no less 
intense, watched every movement of the other. They 
had ceased to speak to each other about her, and if her 
name was mentioned in their presence, both were 
always observed to eolor. 

The second week after her arrival, through the in- 
fluence of Squire Johnson, the district school was of- 
fered to Bliss Brown on the other side of the pond, 
which offer was acoepted, and she went immediately 
to take diarge of it. This announcement at first threw 
something of a damper upon the spirits of the young 
people of Pond village. But when it was underetood 
that the school would continue but a few weeks, and 
being but a mile and a half distant, Misa Brown would 
come home every Saturday afternoon, and spend the 
Sabbath, it waa not very dlcffiolt to be reconciled to 
the temporary arrangement. The week wore away 
heavily, especially to Charlea Robinaon and Stephen 
JoDe& They counted the days impatiently till Satur- 
day, and on Saturday they counted the long and lag- 
ging houra till noon. They had both made up their 
minds that It would be dangerous to wait longer, and 
they had both reaolved not to let another Sabbath pass 
wiihont making direct proposals to Miss Brown. 

Stephen Jones was too early a riser fer Charles 
Rotdnson, and, in any enterprize where both were con- 
cerned, was pretty sure to take the lead, except where 
money could carry the palm, and then of course, it 
waa always borne away by Charles. As Miss Lucy 
had been absent most of the week, and was to be at 
koma tha< afternoon, Charlea Robtnson had made an 
amngement with his mother and sister to have a little 
4e^ party in the cnrentng, for the pnrpose of inviting 
IfiM Bf»wn{ and then, of coorw, he should walk 
borne with her in the evening; and tiien, of eonrae, 
voold ba^f9«d«ppoitiiiilty to kiWk tlialoe, and DMke j 



known (a her bia feeliog«i«nd faia wiatasa. Stepbea 
Joaes, however, was more prompt in his moTementa^ 
Ha had got wind of the propoaed tea party, although 
himaelf and sister, for obvious reasons, had not been 
invited, and he reaolved not to risk the arrival of Misa 
Brown and her visit to Mr. Bobinson'a before he shoold 
see her. She would dismiss her school at noon, and 
come the distance of a mile and a half round the pond 
home. His mind was at once made up. He would gO' 
round and meet her at the achool house, and accom- 
pany her on her walk. There, in that winding road 
around those delightful waters, with the tall and ahady 
trees over head, and the wild grape- vines twining round 
their trunks, and climbing lo tUe branches, while the 
wild birds were singing through the woods, and the 
wild ducka playing in the covea along the shore, surely 
there, if any where in the world, could a man bring 
his mind up to the point of qieaking of love. 

Accordingly, a little before noon, Stephen waahed 
and lirushed himself up, and pot on his Sunday cloth- 
es, and atarted on hla expedition. In order to avoid 
obaervatkm, he took a back route acroaa the fieM, in- 
tending to come into the road by the pond, a little out 
of the vUlage. Aa ill luck would have it, Charlea Rob- 
inson had been out in the same direcdon, and was re- 
turning with an armful of green boughs and wild flow- 
ers, to ornament the parlor for the evening. He aaw 
Stephen, and noticed his dress, and the direction ha 
was going, and he at once smoked the whole business. 
His fire t impulse was to rush upon him and collar him, 
and demand that he should return back. But then he 
recollected tiiatin the last scratch he had with Sfephen, 
two or three years before, he had a little the worst of 
it, and he instinctively stood still, while Stephen pass- 
ed on witlioat seeing him. It flashed upon his mind 
at once ttiat the question must now be reduced to a 
game of speed. If he could by any meana gain the 
school house firat and engage MiaS Lucy to walk home 
with him he should consider himself safe. But if 
Stephen ahould reach the achool-housa first, he should 
feel a good deal of uneasineas for the consequenoea. 
Stephen waa walkiog, very leianrely, aad unconscioug 
that he waa in any danger of a competitor on tb^. 
course, and it was important that his suspicions should' 
not be awakened. Charles therefore remained per- 
fectly quiet till Stephen had got a Uttle out of hearing^, 
and then threw down bis bushes and flowere, and ran 
to the w^f below the store with his utmost speed. 
He had one advantage over Stephen. He was ready 
at a moment's warning to start on an expedition of 
this kind, for Sunday dothea were an every day aflalr 
with him. 

There was a light canoe belonging to his fether, lyin^ 
at the wharf, and a couple of stout boys were there 
fishing. Charlea hailed them, and told them if they 
would row him acroaa the pond as quick aa they poast- 
Uy cotdd, he wo«ld give them « quarter of a dollar 
a-pieoe. This, in their view, was a splendid ofl^ for 
their services, and they jwnped on board with alacrity 
and manned the oare. Ohaiiee took a paddk and atood 
in the stem to steer flie boat, and help propel her ahead. 
The diatance by wafer waa a littla leaa than by land, 
and although Stephen had oonaideraMy Ure atari of 
him, he MUved he ahould be able to rsach the school- 
house firat, especially if Stephen ahonM not see him 
ftsd quicken his paae. In one adnata afler he arrived 
at the wharf, the boat waa nndsr fott way. The boya 
laid dbinila Ibe ana with r^ too^-wiU, attd Cl|M«ea 
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^ imtallMrttremftl^iipMt tfce pMldlt. THey wm 
ilMKMinf ovitt the ifAter twice as Unt as a man e««rtU 
%alfc, and CbMlea alieady felt sure of tba Tietory. Bm 
when they had gone about a half a mlla, they eame la 
the range of a lirtle opening in the treea on the shore, 
whera the road was eiposed to tiew, and there, at that 
cffttioal moment, was Stephen pursuing his easy walk. 
CSharles*8 heart was in his mouth. StM it was posdble 
Stephen might not see them, for he had not yet loolced 
fltfoond. Lest the sound of the oars might attract his 
iattention, Charles had instantly, on coming in sight, 
evdered the boys to stop rowing, and he grasped his 
paddle with breathless anxiety, and waited Ibr Stephen 
i^gain to disappear. Bat j«st as he was upon the point 
«f passing behind some trees, wfaem the boat would be 
out of hie sighr, Stephen turned his head and looked 
loand. He stopped short, turned square round, and 
stood for the space of a minate looking steadily at the 
hoaL Then lifting his hand, and shaking his fist leso- 
lately at Charles, as much as to say I understand you, 
be started into a quick run. 

" Now, boys^" said Charles, "bnckle to yonrears for 
your tt^es, and if you get to ttie shore so I can reach 
ilie sehool-honse before Stephen does, Til give you a 
ludfa dollar a-ptece.** 

' nis of oourse added new lU^ to the boys and in- 
ek«ased speed to the boat. Their little canoe flew oiror 
the water almost like a bird, carrying a white bone in 
her month, and leaving a long ripple on the glassy wave 
behind her. Charles' hands trembled, but still he did 
gbod execution with his paddle. Although Stephen up- 
on the mn was a very difTeient thing from Stephen at 
t, slow Walk, Charles still had strong hopes of winning 
tSie race and gaining his point. He several times 
taught glimpses of Stephen through the trees, and, as 
well as he could judge, the boat had a little the best of 
It. But fMien they came out faito the last opening, 
'«rhere for a little way they had a Ihir view of each oth- 
«r--Charles thought Stephen ran fiister than ever; 
mad mthoogh he was now coniderably nearor the 
.flohool-hottse than Stephen was, he still trembled for 
the resalt They wem now within fifty rods of the 
«hore, and Charles appealed again to the boys* love of 
fedoney. 

~ ** Now," said he, " we have not a mlnnte to spue. 
If we gain tHe point, I'll give you a dollar a- piece." 

The boys strained every nerve» and Charles' paddle 
made the water fly like the tail of a wounded shark. 
"When within hdfadozen rods of ilie shore, Charles 
nr^bd them agrin to spiing vdth all their might, and 
bne of the boys making a despeiate plunge npon his 
oar, snapped it In two. The first pull of the other oar 
beaded the boat from land. Charles saw at ones that 
thedelay must be fatal, if he depended on tiM boat to 
^arry him ashore. The water was but three feet deep, 
and the bottom was sandy. He sprang from the boat, 
•od rusbed toward the shere as ihit as he was able to 
yieam through the water. He flew up the bank, aind 
tfongtiwroad; tiO Im reached the eehooMionse. The 
^U»or was open, but he eouM see no one within. Sev- 
eral chihtren wisrent play round i^ dooi^ who, having 
jMB Ohariea approach with snoh baste, atoed with 
mdutha a«d ey#s wideQpe% mvha^ at him. 

«« Where's th^aBhootaaahttl" said Chailea, has^, 
to one of the largest boys. 

HWhy," said the boy^openlng Us eyes stiU wkler, 
4«U'aiiy of ths Ibfta dead V* 

#ft¥otelinW rascal, i snjCf ^itM»^l)» atdiM)law*ft^^ 



" She jest went down tiwt mad," sidit thh bogiv " ttiO 
or three minutes ago." 

" Was she alone 1" said Chaiiea. 

"She started akme," wM the boy, *' and a maa WM 
her ont there a tttile ways, and turned about and went 
with her." 

Charles felt that his ctkQ wao all dough agaln^ 
and that he might as well give It up fora bad job^ aad 
go heme. Stephen Jones and Lucy- Bivwn walked 
very leisurely home through the woods, and Chaslse 
and the boys weiU very leisurely in the boai across the 
pond. They even stopped by the way, and caught • 
mess of fish, sinee the boys had thiown their Unee into 
the boat when they started. And when they reached 
the wharf, Charles^ in mder to show that ho had been 
a fishing, took a lai^ge string of the fish in his hand, 
and carried them up to the house. Miss Lucy Brown, 
on her way home through the woods, bad undoubtedly 
been informed of the proposed lea-party for the evenings 
to which she was to be invited, and to which Stephea 
Jones aiKi Susan Jones were not invited ; and when 
Hiss Luey's inviution came, she sent word back, that 
she was tngagtd. 



A PROPHECY. 
There U a migh^ dawning on the earth, 
Of human gloiy ; dreams unknown before 
Till the mind*v boondiem worid, and woodroas bhih 
Is flvea 10 great ihoaght ; and deep-drawn loie, 
Bat late a hidden ftwat, at wbich a few 
Oaaird and were glad, ia now a llewlag iHer, 
Which the parehed aaliona may approach sad vieS», 
Kneel down and drink, or float in it forever : 
The bonds of Spirit are asunder broken, 
And Hater makes a very spot of distance; 
On every Me appears a sUeni token 
Of what will be heiealler, when eiistenee 
Shall even become a pure and equal ditaig, 
Aad Earth sweep hi^ as heaven on aolena wing. 



MIDNIGHT RBYENaS. 

A TALK OF THU IBISH BUBBLUOK. 

*« It Is the very wHcbing hour of night, 
When choreh-yarda yawn, and hell Haelf bteathes eat 
CoBt^lDO to the wmM. Now cooM I driak hot Uooi. 
And do each bitter baiiileao aa the day 
Woald qoake to look on.**— SnAKsraas. 
In the eounty of Oalway, in Iieland» there lived a 
young conple, the children of two neighboiing cottage 
era, who were betrothed to each ether from the eaittesi 
peiiod of infancy. Their parents were of the lowest 
class of peasantry, and possessed no ineonsiderabto 
share of the national characteiistlcs. With dispositiona 
inherently good, their passions had been inflamed by^ 
the pressure of acute poverty, and finally induced them 
to join the rebellion, wtifch terminated in the dealti of 
Bmmett and his associates. 

It happened that thefother and raodier of the youn|f 
girl, with the youth to whom she was betrothed, were 
sitting round their fire-aide, when a sudden knock at 
the eottage-deor induced them to hasten to the gate. 
A tali elegant stran^or, closely muflled la a miUiniy 
cloaks enieied their tuimble dwellings and through tbn 
folds of his roquelaure attentively surveyed the gnmp. 
He appealed young, noble, but wrapt in gloom; whi^ 
at the peiiod to which I alludei was felt mora or loito 
Oy every Irish patriot. 
Afitas m looc piMMs^ ho l a toasd s giao w l i a i la Hm 
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•antlof, snd, having hiaisted on the depamnre of (he 
ftmales, commeDced an animated recital of the eitfl 
disaenakms of h<dand, and terminated his diaeourae by 
aolenmly conjuring the cottagers to participate in a 
nMtkm, which waa raised for the preservation of their 
eoimtry. iiia appeal waa not kpst upon Ills audienee. 
They had felt theating of po>verty, and were ready to 
emhmoe any proepect of ulttnoate emandpatioA. They 
had hearts too that aould feel, and hands that coald 
wield a sword; and as the stnmger eawtbe teairsooiiia- 
fai^ down their cheeks, he «aibiaoed them with tians- 
port, and proarfasd to meet them on the ensakng even- 
faig, on a bleak moor which adjoined the village where 
they resided. 

The eight soon arrived ; and having talcen an afiec- 
tiooate finreweil, the one of his betrothed bride, tlie other 
of iiis wife and daughter, the couple set forward on 
their march. As the dock feom the village church 
ftraek eight, they antarsd on the plaoe appointed for 
liMlr nsettng. At the remotest oaniar of the moor 
1btff4hmmed a man hastening to join Ih^m* It was 
the ttoHigeri he hailed their appenanae with eirtho* 
ilaani, and taking a hand of eadb, deabisd them to ao- 
eoopany hhn in dieooa. The patty soon qvitied the 
BMMir, aaii aa tliey ent taf^dly aernaa the high road, 
dfaeoveasda nsmatoM company tif horae^iiatiol, aeouf* 
lugafettg wiih awoida drawn, and steel helmets flash- 
ing through the darkneas of the night. By ereeping 
mdOT the hedgea they were easily enabled to avoid 
thsfB ; and when the sound of their iseceding steps could 
be heard no longer, theycaudoasly stole from their 
liiding places and pursued their midnight march. 

They had now antarsd on a desk m oa nt ain pasa, an- 
eiaaed on either ikle by pfeeipiGea, which boss to aa 
awfbl (yaaanee above them. Beyond t*wemd a gloooiy 
Ibeaai of pitiea ; and to the right, in the distaaos, ap- 
pealed the bleak hills of Wickkiw. The dead <tf night 
di«w«a;aiidiistbe wind roared through ieach<4»eBiag 
oleft ia the mountains, the spirit of tlie travelecs as* 
awBod a oonespondiog tone of d^jeotien. They mov- 
ed akng in silence, not, however, without an occa- 
sional murmur from the cottager and his aon-in law, 
as to the directioa of tlie read they were pursuhig; and 
they had aheady commenced an expostulation, when 
the moon peeped through the mass of clouds in w)iioh 
she vraa buried, and revealed the expanse of the deep 
Mae ocean, which roared at the base of the mouatain 
along whoee summit they were wladi^. 

In « few minotes they had gained tlie further aide of 
^le paaa, and could diatinetly hear the hnmaf hamsB 
tioiees, and see tiie dim fliokeringa of a handled torohaa, 
levaaifaig to their anrpriaa a cavem which aeeaied 
yawnfaig to receiva them. They ari^fmneed towmd the 
epfmaoe, when a aentlael, with a pike ia his hand and 
a husmiawieid by hUi skie, was gMrtioned. ^^Wbg^^pm 
9T he ezehdmed, leveling hiawaaponat theap^ 
party. ««FiAsad," waa the seply. "The 
vaaiehwofdr' **TheBmeraldIalek"iatamedthe 
DpafOed by hia t«H> 

Alter winding through a narrow passage that admit- 
ted %ttt one at a dme, their eyes were denied by the 
f raifiaace of loreh-ttghta, whteh flhimhied the 
t^aalta of file cavem. AdianxMtlirehanithiihe 
eaf die eave, and threw a aulphutoaa gtere on 
ttofeiaeloiiafeatnreaoftheaarrottttdinggrottp. Prom 
Ibb eea«raof the arehed roof a tamp was auspended, 
muMimmt/rf side hung bioadawotds, pistols aad odier 



instraments of destmotfefti. On the entiaiiee ^ tha 
stranger with corapsnloas, the rebels advanced toia^et 
him, and pdd him that Invohmtary rmpett whkh tme 
dignity never feits toolkit He had nowthrewa «ff 
his mantle, but his feamras were stUl carefully coq^ 
cealed. Hewas haUtedinaaimple suit ofgreen;aBfll 
advandn^ toward his two -eompankms, reoornmendsd' 
ttiem to the rest of the group as Mends to the Bbert^ 
of Ireland. They were received vrith ahouu of ap- 
plause, the fearftil oathe of aHegiaace were taken, and 
they were equipped vrith anas to be used in the eaaar 
log contest. 

Among the number of those who hdd thdr nightlf 
meetings in the cavem, was an old enthusiast, well 
known by the name of *^ Allan of the Moor." He waa 
a reputed wizard, and had no inconsiderable Influence 
over the assembly by the .wild and aavage dngularitf 
of his demeanor. Bis fece was cadaverous; his mat" 
ted hair thinly strewed over his wrinkled brows, 1)1X1 
his eyes were as the eyes of the dead. As his pro- 
phecies, the effects of a distempered imagination, in- 
variably announced a successful issue to the conteflty 
the rebels daily recdved a formidable addition to (hetr 
reinforcements. They remained with their, ferolUes 
during the morning, and assembled each night in the 
cavem, but with such precaution that they were en- 
abled to baffle the penetration of the soldiers who were 
stationed in companies throughout the country. The 
troubles of Ireland meantime raged with unabated 
energy. 

On agloomy night in autumn, consldesable nambeia 
assembled in Thomas street, Dublin, where they had 
previously depoaited their arms, and awaited iaanxioua 
expectation the signd tliat was to aanounoe their risr 
ing. As the castle clock strack the hour of eight, lighta 
were seen burning on the summits of the aelghbo^g 
hills ; the roar of musquetry was heard, and a fearful 
contest took place ia the crowded streets of the cit^. 
The darm bell waa immediately ruQg, the riot act read* 
and the drums of the military cdled into action. At 
this instant, a party of rehda, with the yonng atraqger 
at thdr head, moved towards the Castle. A regiment 
was ordered to aUack them ; but such was the fuiy of 
the cliarge, that tlie aoldiere were diaperaed on the first 
onseL They had now gained the Castle walls, and 
aword in hand the stranger, followed closely by the cot- 
tager and his aon-in-law, mounted the ramparts. fTho 
last was shot dead at the firet attack, and the other two 
separated from each other by the violence of the strug- 
gle. Numbere at length prevailed; the rebels were 
eventually aubdued, their commander imprisonedi while 
the cottager was dnMSt the 4inly one that esotped* 
For days subse<iuent to the battle, he contiiuied wan- 
dering about the streeta Ut ho^» of encounteriqg the 
atranger, with whose fete he was yet onaequaioted. 

Aa the hour of trid approached, he resdved to enler 
the hall of juatice, and boldly endeavor to address him. 
The conviction of the rebels had hi part commenced ; a 
deep sflence prevailed, and the young man was busy hi 
his defence. He was of a noble and commandliig as- 
pect, with a countenance shaded hy the gentlest melan- 
choly. But his voice— it struck immediatdy the agon- 
ized feelings of the cottager, and convinced him that 
the person he now beheld, waa the stranger of bis fan- 
cy—the EMnxTT— the patriot of his ooontiy. He detS* 
ed the diarge of treason with the moBt impasskmed 
doqnence, and sighed while he recdled^he owmcnft df 
the giri he loved, but whom he had given op In hb^an* 
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perior attMbineiii to bAt cotmtry. He wepi, but he 
wept not for himself: and the team that had never &!- 
len for hie own miefortunes, stole down his laded cheek 
when he reflected on the n^series he had entailed on 
ObB poor associates of his rebellion. For himself he 
sought not pardon ; bat he supplicated the mercy of 
tfie judge for the wretches he had misled, and conclu- 
ded with that afiecting appeal to posterity, which ner* 
er can be forgotten: "Let no man write my epitaph ; 
for as no man who knows my^ motives dare vindicate 
them, let not pr^udioe or ignorance asperse them; but 
let them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my 
tomb remain unineciibed, till other times and men can 
do justice to my character." Even this appeal failed 
in its effect ; he was condemned to die the death of a 
traitor, and his execution was ordered for the ensuing 
Monday. 

The evening before his death, while the workmen 
were busy with the scaffold, a young lady was ushered 
into his dungeon. It was the girl whom he so fondly 
loved, and who had now come to bid him her last 
fiurewelL He was leaning in a melancholy mood 
against the window frame of his prison, and the heavy 
clanking of his chains smote dismally on her almost 
broken heart The interview was bitterly affecting, and 
melted even the callpus soul of the jailer. As for Em- 
auBTT himself; he wept, and spoke little; but as he 
pressed his beloved in silence to his bosom, his coun- 
tenance betrayed his emotions. In a low voice, half 
choked by anguish, he besought her not to forget him ; 
he reminded her of their former happiness, the long- 
past days of their childhood, and concluded by request- 
ing her sometimes to visit tiie scenes where thdr in- 
foncy was spent, and, though the world might repeat 
his name with scorn, to ding to his memory with affec 
tion. 

At this instant the evening bell pealed fVom the 
neighboring church. Embistt started at the sound . 
and as he fielt that this was the last time he should ev- 
er hear its dismal echoes, he folded his beloved still 
closer to his heart, and bent over her sinking form with 
eyes streaming with aflfeetion. The turnkey entered 
at this moment ; ashamed at his weakness, he dailhed 
the rising drop from his eye, and a flrown again lower- 
ed on his countenance. The man meanwhile approach- 
ed, to tear the lady firom his embraces. Overpowered 
by ills feelings, he could make no resistance ; but, as 
he gloomily released her from his hold, gave here little 
miniature of liimself, and with this parting token of at- 
tachment, imprinted the last kiss of a dying man upon 
her lips. On gaining the door, she turned round, as if 
to gaze once more on the object of her widowed love. 
He caught her eye as she retired, it was but for a mo- 
ment,— the dungeon door swung back again upon its 
hinges, and as It closed after her, informed him too 
surely that they had met for the last time on earth. 

With the earliest peep of dawn, numerous detach 
ments of cavalry paraded the streets of Dublin, and a 
file of soldiers were stationed on the scaffold. As the 
heavy bell from the prison tolled the appointed hour 
Ihe ciimina], arrayed in a suit of mourning, made his 
appearance on the platform. He bowed to the populace 
with serenity, but smiled with ineffable contempt, while 
the executioner approached to draw the cap over hia 
fice» "Away wlih your mockery,*' he passionately 
•xdalmed; "do you think that the soldier who has 
'^ved death in the field, fears to meet it on the scaf- 
SfOdT' The man, teriified at his ind^nant counten- 



ance, hesitated to perform the oflice, bat dashhig the 
c^ from him, threw the rope around tiM neck of hit 
victim. A deep silence reigned thioaghoot the multi- 
tude, broken at intervals by the muflSed drums of the 
soldiers, and the distant roar of artillery, that announ- 
ced the oommencement of the tragedy. At this mo- 
ment, the eyes of the aufierer rested on the cottager, 
who by dint of persuasion and artifice had contrived to 
force liimself opposite the scaffold. Emmet sighed, aa 
he beheld him, smiled fointly in token of recognition, 
and pointing upwarda, signified tliat it would not be 
long before they should both meet again in heaven. 
All was now ready for the execution, which waited on- 
ly the fatal signal. It was given by the officer station- 
ed on the scaffold, and soon he heavy trampping of t^e 
horse-guards, and the double roll of the war-drums, an- 
nounced that Emmett — the noble-minded, but misguid- 
ed Emmet— had met with the fote of the brave. 

On the foUure of the febelUon, the cottager, secnre 
from the Inforior part he had acted, hastened to retnra 
home. The cruelties he had ao iatdy witnessed had 
hardened his oaUual moroseneaa, and poverty, ftug- 
menied by despair, had inspired him with the feeiingi 
of a demon. The road to Ids cottage lay nmr the cmr* 
em where he had first been aeduoed from his a ii eglim oe. 
He paused for «i instant aa he beheld its ghMMoy front 
daikening in the moonKght, and rsselved once agalB 
to enter. As he reached the avenue, a low groaa, 
proceeding flnom the farther end of the rscesa, arrsaied 
his attention. He listened in breathless aniiety, and, 
guided by a hint Ught that glimmered in the dfadtncei 
threaded the winding hibyilnths of the cavern. 

A fow paees brouj^t him into the wsU-known vanlt, 
hi which, stretched on a pile of straw and foggota, lay 
the extended figure of " Allan of the Moor." HIa coan« 
tenance, at all times repulsive, was now ttriklngly sav- 
age. His eyes deep set in their sockets, glared with 
sepulchral wUdness; and a few lank hairs, twined 
round his sunken cheeks, seemed like worms coifing 
round a skull. On the entrance of a stranger he start- 
ed tnm his couch, and stood in an attitude of defiance, 
like Cda, when the Almighty's curse first reached him. 
"Behold," he exdaimed, as recognizing his former 
companion he rushed with him to the mouth of tho 
cave, ** behold, all that remaibs of the wlerd Allan of 
the Moor. I have Med for my country, and see how it 
requites me. Wounds and old age are all that is left." 

The cottager inquired how he had been disabled, and 
was told that he had been present at the late skirmish 
in DnUin, where he was wounded by a treacheroua 
pikeman of his own party, and with difficulty escaped 
to the cavern. " My days are finished," he contiacied ; 
'^friends, relatives, wife, children, have all gone befoi* 
me to the grave, and I have nothing to do on earth. 
But for you," be added, "hope still remains; aeiae it 
then as the means of revenge. Alceady the Britiak 
fleet floats upon the western wave, and the hloo< 
ImmokIs pnrsne ns to annihilation. But may my cuiae, 
a ofuae that hoe withered the blossom on the bough, and 
the child at the mother's breast, be upon them till thagr 
writhe in the torments of the damned I" 

As he uttered these imprecations, he raised his annc 
to heaven, and shouted with a frantic yell of tiiumplw. 
The sound attracted the attention of some horse-patiol^ 
who were acouring the opuntry, and they galloped to- 
wards the cave. The wizzard heard thi^ir approach, b* 
beckoned to his companion, and together they xetnatedl 
into the cave. Hens liaving stretched him»eif onc^ 
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mtid, i^teg thpaxpiriag tareh to hit o omp a nfc wi, " to 
fhe iMt words of Man of the Moor. A craln la leid 
thraogh thio cave oomnmnianing to mj eoueh of ftg- 
goto. Wheofoaeiitored, I wetontheeveofflrlngU; 
bat the eplrito ore ptopidona, and the hour of ratiibit* 



The ehoata ef the ai^pioaehliif party were now die* 
lioetlf heard $ BearOT thejr advaac^ t nearer, ilearer 
BtSl, and already their horaee* hoofa clattered on the 
load that overhang the cavern. Allan gtaaped the hand 
of the cottager, and, pdnthig to the train, waved a 
mute ftreweH. Neyertheleae with awe, hla conpanlon 
mahed Into dw open air, and aaw by the dim moonlight 
the UgaieB of the advancing aqoadran. They beheld 
him from their elevated poaition, and called on him to 
flOfTender hto arma. The moonbeama ahone fhll upon 
hiafignrej and aa he atood In the defile below, with the 
torch in hla hand, and the frown of defiance upon hla 
brew, he looked tike Satan in the vanlfa of Pandamo- 
nlam. 

** No neai«r," he exclaimed, ** on your ttvee, advance 
no nearer." " Forwatd," aaid the leader of the aquad- 
Ton, and the aword already glittered in Ida hand. The 
cottager maiked hla time ; the whole troop had now 
ivached the road that led above the cavern, and nought 
Impeded their advance. ^ It nraat be eo," he exclaim- 
ed; ** I warned you, but yon derided my admonition, 
and your blood be upon your own heads.*' With the 
worda, he stooped— 4ie fired the train. A wild about 
was heaid, the earth yawned asunder, and the squad- 
ron vaniahed like amoke before hla eyea. 

For daya, weeka, months, he condnued wandering 
dbout the country, a wretched, blighted being. Hla 
food waa the aoom of the wood, hla drink the water of 
the niarah, for who will succor the outcaat 1 At length 
ma the neceaaty for concealment abated, he reaolved 
to return to his cottage. 

It was dusk when he arrived, and the voice of wall- 
Sag was loud within. He entered, and beheld his wife, 
with a young woman seated by her side; end his 
danghter, the ehttd of his piide, dying of poaidve indi* 
genee. Unae<|uidnted with the caoae of her complaint, 
he turned an enquifing glance upon hla wife, and waa 
informed that neither herself nor her daughter had eat- 
on snytUng for the last two ' days. Her countenance 
daihened as ahe spoke, and, with a grin of diabolical 
import, she drew her husband from the room, and 
whiapered fai hia ear that the young woman who lodg- 
ed in their cottage, had aaved up a guinea while at aee* 
viee, and prepoaed that It ahould be appropriated to 
tbamaelvee. The point was aoon decided; attdatmid* 
sight they entered the room where the two fomalea le- 
poeed on the aame truck. In older to inaure the des- 
tmction of their viettra, they remarked that ahe waa 
stationed neareat to the door, whfie thekdaughthralept 
eond^oua to the cottage watt. Having carefrilly as- 
CCTtained thia point, they entered an adjoining apart- 
ment and conversed In an audible tone upon the way 
in which the maider shonld be perpetrated. 

In the mean time, the yonng woman, roused by the 
eonvetaation, and overhearing the frequent repstldon 
of her name, Hstenod in biaathlesaailence and became 
bat too soMacqvaialed with the proposed treachery. 
NM a moniOBt waa to bo Boat; she haadtly changed 
places with her atseping wwapaidon, and crept to the 
oMtagawalL AUwaanowsUsnt; hatinafowminates 
the doar was, llfM gsnttf on its litob, aada hsad waa 



thfastforwanL The form advaaosd and waa suoeosdai 
by another, beaitng a dark lantern In her hand. Thef 
approached the bed in quiet, but In the agitadon of thair 
movements, the light was extinguished. The young 
woman continued in the roost foarful suspense, and 
oouki distinetly hear the sharpening of the raurderoat 
weapon. In an instant, the bed clothes were drawn 
down, the neck bared, the knife drawn across the throat 
of the victim. The death-rattle followed, and a long, 
deep aigh announced that the midnight revenge waa ef* 
footed. 

The wretches removed the body ; and, followed at t 
alight distance by the young woman, who reaolved to* 
track theh- ibotscepa, bore it to the grave that had been 
dog for its recepdon. The night waa wild and torn* 
peatuoua, the wind howled across the moora, and eve* 
ry ancceeding guat apoke of unrelieved aolituds. The 
guilty coople felt the alien! awe of the moment ; and; 
aa they atole along with the lifdeae burden hanging on 
their arma, liatoned with renewed aflHght to each pas* 
aing moan of the breese. They had now reached tha 
extreadty of the garden, and cast the coipse into tAs 
bnrial-plaoe. It sunk with a heavy sovad into tlM 
grave; the fooe was turned upwards, and a sadden 
fiash of lightning revealed the features of their dsu|^ 
ter, for whose sake the murder bad been committed. 

They were roused from their trance of agony by the 
shout of approaddng footsteps ; and, by the dim light 
of their lantom, beheld a form dad In white approach* 
Ing the grave. The conscience of the murderera In* 
stantly took the alarm, and auggeated to their diaorder* 
ed imaginadon that it waa the ghost of their atsnghter* 
ed chUd. Struck to the soul with the sight, her post 
guilt rushing futt on her mind, the feelings of the moth« 
er were unequsl to the strugi^e, and she dropped sense* 
less on the body of her daughter. The fether returned 
in a state of phrenzy to his cottage, was impeaehed on 
the evidence of the young woman who had encoudlbt* 
ed them at the grave ; and, together with hia wife, wa« 
ahortly afterwarda executed for mnrder. Before hs 
died, he confeaaed the ahare he had taken in the rebaU 
Hon, but aolemnly peralated in affirming that he vras 
driven to despair by the imexampled indigeiKO of Ids 
fomily. 



THE CAPTIVE BOY. 

AtL who are converaant with the early hiatory of 
our country wiU recollect that our frontier aettlements 
were, many yeara ago, before the power of the aboii^ 
ginea waa broken and subdued, frequently hdd wasto 
and deaolate by the Incuraiona of the Indiana, who^ 
not content with plUagiiig and deatrojing whatever 
property lay In their way, marked their footatepa wtdi 
blood, and made captives of all vrhom glutted ven* 
goanoe or caprice induced them to spare. 

It happened in one of these Incuraiona, that a yonng 
man by the name of Bird, with Wa wife and child, an 
infent boy of about six months old, was made a prls» 
oner. The quantity of plunder In posseaeton of thu 
nvagea, making the aaaiatance of the unfortunate flh^ 
ther and mother importont, thdr lives were spared^ ibr 
the aole purpoee of assisting In carrying tt off. Thsjr 
ware shown their bmdeas, and diractsd to foUowt 
The mother, knowing the foto which In theos dianai* 
aiances awaited her intent, shoold it be dlssovarad| 
contrived to conceal it from her Inhuman eaptorsj aa4 
iMiving wrqiped it ap in her bvfdea, sloas to bar bMsti 
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teness, Mffrowing no doubt, but iovakkig tlie pio«eo- 
Itoa t)f Him wboae almighty arm c«i Buecor the noti 
vnfiMrtuoace, and deliver in the greatest ferii. 

After traTeling from aumiae until tate at night, 
Ihnwgh a long aummer's day, the party arrived at an 
IfMUan village, and the captives beiag aecnred, the In* 
iiaaa threw themaelvea on the ground, and were aoon 
Mteeps but it may well be auppoaed that Bird aad his 
^vife, even after so much fatigue, felt little diapoeitioo 
to close their eyes. How they might escape alone oc* 
mpied their rninds; they matured their plan and put it 
'into oxeeuAion f but to avoid recapture, required even 
more "vigUanee and reaolution than it required ingenui- 
ty and atrei^gth to free themselves from the cords that 
bounii them. 

They, however, set out, and with their helpless babe 
^»hich, ashy a mfaraele, they had attU aueoeeded in pte- 
isrvkg MMioticed, began at midnight to retrace their 
•lapai but be£Me day, fatigue, anxiety and the wanx of 
Biuriahmeat so completely exhausted them both, that 
Ibsy fotmd tlM fottowing dilemma placed before them— 
Ikto ofaUd iMMibelelt In the wildemest, or they must 
iMMia andperish with it. The morning was ^ready 
atneaidog the east with gray, and they knew that their 
flight «Misi have been Already diooovered ; they knew, 
too, the ebaiactera they had to deal with, and that to 
fMape there was not a moraent to be fcwt. Diatneted 
with opposliv rSM>lutions, a sense of duty to ttiem- 
sahrea, finally prevailed over the parents Ibndness ; the 
BMcher for the last time, pressed her innocent oaring 
tohttbosast, bedewed its unconsciously smiling cheeks 
wMk teifrs, hnd bA it down on the green bank of a Ih- 
tto tfaiUikigTiU, to perish, where, its she cast a last an- 
gniohio^ look, after she left it, she saw U sctambliDg 
ifter the flowers that grew around it. 

1^ foi^Mnr and mother escaped to the settlements, 
and Mr. Bird speedily collected a large party of his 
Migfahofs, and letumed to the spot where the child 
hid been left t bat it waa gone; and, in the lapse of 
years, Mdst with riches and a numerous progeny, the 
ptventa ceased to weep over their lost boy. 

FUteen summers had smiled upon the harvests, 
when, in a treaty with a distant tribe of Indians, an 
article of which bound them to deliver up any captives 
that might be in their possession, a boy was put into 
the charge of (he commissioners on the part of the 
whites, with tlie declaration that he was a white, feind 
in iniSuiey, upon the very spot where young Bird had 
been left. He was sent to his parents^ who imme- 
diately recognized him by a remarkable scar on his 
dght hand, which tie had received in liis father's house. 

The measure of the parents* joy waa fuU— but tlie 
hoir wandered tluough the rich possesakms of his fo- 
tlMT, without « smile. His bow and blanket was his 
only joy. He despised alike, the dress, the habits 
•ndtheJuxnries that were proffered to him; and his 
mind moMandy brooded over the forest scenes and 
flpvfta in which he had passed his boyhood. Vain 
««e«ll4ho attempts made to wean him from his na- 
siire habiio-€nd aa vain theefibrts to obliterate the lo- 
•fUeoOMMofhisadoptedhomefrom his mind. While 
fMlAaalon midhidulgence weie alone resorted to, be 
SMdMUy aequiesDedi but whoa force was tiied, and 
hmtm$ oompetted to ofaan^B his bkaket for the garw 
iMMSraf ^dvilised life, and hlo fovotHe hew for m book, 
htcmv anUeidy dieoonftented i and4^taMt wa» misBiflg 
^UtlHtaWMlHm. HowntoeenthitaMiooveaigg 



aitayad failiiaindhin «tth, croiaingndisiaat ; 
tain, and bendtag his oourae tomftd tlm setting jsun^ 

It waa upwards d twenty pears after this eventi- 
that Mr. Bird aad hia wifo, now advanced somewhi^ 
in years^ removed to a now eotdemenl, whose Mr. BM 
had purchased A tmctof land, at a great disianoe from 
tbeir former residence and while a more coma w d iom 
building was erecting, Ihcgf inbabiieda aaiaU hut ad> 
jaeent to a thick wood. One day wfaen tiiDOld lady 
was left alone, the aien of the neighborhood having 
gone to a diatattce of several miles to aasiat at a raisiag^. 
she saw from her door several armed and painted la* 
diaas appioachiog her. Alarmed, but xeaolute, aha 
seised a hatchet and aacendiag a ladder into the loft of 
the dwelling, drew it upuflerher, determined lodefood 
herself to the last. 

The aavages entered, and finding their efibrU to oik 
tiee her down were vain, hdd down their rifles to aa* 
oend after hert but the forst hand that was thrust^ 
through the t n y door was severed, bj the initrspid ho« 
roine, and an alarm being taken at the moment, thai 
the whitea were coming, ttie Indiaos retreated, and* 
disappeared in the woods instantly} while alamatat 
the aame moment Mr. Bird and bis party came in sight* 

But scarcely had ttie deliverers of her hfo approachr 
ed, before Mra. Bird' a eye caught sight of the severed 
hand, and lo ! there appeared before her the scarred 
right hand of her eldest son. 

Such is the story of the Captive Boy ; and from it i 
draw the inference, that it is habit that endeara ttia 
savage to his wilds ; that teaches him to love his owit< 
pursuits ; and delight in blood aad treachery; and that 
between the natural passions, affections and disposi- 
tions of men, there is no difference, except such as ia 
created by education and custom. 



THE BROTHERS' (QUARREL. 

Or the divided affections too often observabloamong' 
brothers, a most remarkable instance happened a few 
years ago in the femily of a gentleman of the north of' 
Sootland. George and WlUism Stirling ware the otUy 
sons of the genHeman alluded to, and they had grown 
to manhood in the exercises of that mutual kindneaa 
whidi it is so delightful to observe in relations in that 
degree of oensnnguinity. We are not ifware that there 
waa anything remarkable in their duffaetere: tliejr 
were, simply, two respectable young men, of good edn«- 
calion; and while the elder was reared to the eqioy- 
mont of a oompetent fortune, the younger soon atlaiiK 
ed such a dogree of distinction at the bar, as rendered 
his IeM little less enviable. On thedeathof tliekiaa«> 
thei^ wlilch look plaoe when they were between twonty 
aad thirty yeara of mge^ some dispute arose reipeoting^ 
a legacy, the destfamtfon of wlilch had not been oa- 
pws asd in teress auAeiently clear, and whk^ after a 
brief salt at law, waa detRmioed in fevor of thn e&dar 
brother. At fintit was reoolvad by the two hroUioia 
that thAs plea should be aaiieably conducted, merelg 
for the puipoae of deciding an anoertain matter i bat 
aome drenmatnaees uaecpoctodly oeonnod, which,, 
acting apoa the iaflamable aatnreof the cMer, and aoi 
being mot wiftha prop er apidt by the younger hro t he f» 
speedHgrfrodaeadadsoided attenatioa between thavu 
Baeh reared aaiienly hito thoforireas of his own pridoi^ 
•or weia their fiuhm's eatrsatiea aad good oftoea, ««r 
their oomotM MosUfetiaa of twenty afieodsaate and 
happ^y^aHvaf theienatvvuilhibliatftac thaataaofr^ 



THB^I 



'Tb6|r tMdiiot ifriB met for twi fuw a H 
WW a« tlHir fathef's ftiiMita. The olct||«nti8itiui bad 
dW litpiBfl0tio0 of his aidesi M* only, leliMndHg wiib 
Irislnteat iRMd^ tliofle iiqiiftetioiis so often Morer em- 
ployed Ia TBiB, that his tma sons might be^storod to 
fattttheily fiiradshi^ an ai^9Ctt be saU, whioh eflgroe* 
ead bis thovgbis so much In life, that be folt as though 
booookl not foet at peine in his grave unleMitwas 
teeanpUsbed. The two brothers net, bdt without 
taking the leaat nodce of eadi otbeiv when respective 
mooiBtlng their eaniagee, in order to foHow the oorpse 
of their fiftiber to the ftmlly buiyiag^ground in Aber- 
does. Their btarts were stlU filled with fierce and in<> 
dignurt leeUngs toward each oAer, though it is not 
hnpfnlmWa that the elder had been somewhat to^dbed, 
abnoot imperceptiblf to tdmaeU^ by the dying entrsa* 
titsofhislhibei. 

Ifte pn»cesd<m, eoMfs^g of € beamfe «nd the ear- 
i4agea of the two brothers, set out on Us long and 
droMy jonmoy, wMch was rendered additionally »el- 
mueholy by the gloom of* December day. It was od 
gfnally designed that (here sboold be no stoppage, ex- 
ospt to exchange hones, till they veadied their desd- 
nvdoni but tliis onrangement was destined to be 
inaogtly dtseoncerted. A fiill of snow which had he* 
gun ottly that morning fa the low eoontry, was fbvnd, 
srlBB tliey NBched the hiHy region, to have been of 
two dscysP oontiiliiaDce; and ft was with the greatest 
difieiiliy that they reached a lonely inn, about iiaif 
way toward the capital, beyond which it was dedared 
by Ibo pOstiUions tbete was no posribUlty of proceed* 
iig that day. Tlds bumble ptoce of entertabiment 
was mociistomed to Mge only such gaests as carriers, 
and as it was partly occupied on the present occadon, 
by mulons wayfhrers, the host, with all anxiety to ac- 
eenHBodato such dislioguisbed guests as those wlio 
bad 3Qst siflved, Ibmnd he ooold not, by any means, 
ofier them more tlian two rooms. It wms his expects^ 
4km, that, while one of these was devoted, asvdeceney 
reqnirod, to tiM neeption of the corpse, the other would 
serve ibr the two mowrners; nnd he accordingly pre* 
posed to make np an addhional bed hi the room which 
bs bad marked as that wbich sliould receive his living 
gnsets. What was his astonishment, and what was 
the nstoidshraent of alt the inmates of the bouse, when 
be was inlMttied by a servant that one of the gentle- 
■ssn woiM sleep in one of the roonM, whfie the other 
bad wo objection to that hi whldi he had placed die 
oofpsel It i»as not, however, for Mm to make any re- 
slsiitioe to sutsb an aorrangement, and he accordingly 
eaoaed the looms to be prepared as befitted the taste 
of bis guests. 

K nrast •eommuidcate a strange feettng to know that 
two brib e r s men of cultivated tmdArstandiogs, and 
tseb BB-pecled In Ids sphere fot public and private 
wonb— sctnaily carried rtiis dreadftal arrangement into 
Irffeet, to avoid what they must have contemplated as a 
more "ptSttkA Ihing^-the spending of a dogle night in 
eneh oUtet^s company. It was the younger who pro- 
posed, mm solwtion of the dHemma hi which he found 
tfMy IMM p i no ed, to take op Ms quarters In the same 
BbMribsr iM4tb the corpbe; unpardonable as the elder 
w«s A»r bis lisfe of the tiissensloa. It was but jostioe 
WhUtk to SMto ibst be oould not, after the dyingre- 
quest of bis father, have encountered the sensations 
wbkb i|pbt be ttxpeotad to drise in sodissdfal a Au- 
aHoOi DtdBg Ibe si^eiiing, ss the ^toiin praseiMed 
tbam ftomjalng^mtstfdooi%Bsahkepibiio<wtroom> 



flsverkby sersed wMi tba lreftesta*s»la frtlcb 
bo isqnlred^ • Night cime, sod each went to vetv 
Moming letvsned, and stiH the storm whs^m^mted*. 
it wms, t b i m sfc i s, notossaiy to spend midther day in 
tbvsame oxtraovdhiary dreamstanoea. Slowly, slowly 
waned the hours of the twilight day ; and sllll tbs 
snow condnued to fall in its bvoad and lazy flakes^ 
seeming, to the two brothers, ss oaoh surveyed it list- 
lessly ftmn bis window, the very pemoiiifieatisn of ukh 
notony. As the rooms were close to each otlMr, awl 
only divided by a thin partition, through wtdcb there 
was a door of cummunicatlon, each of the unhappy 
gentlemen could overhear everything that his neighbor 
did, almost to bis very breathing. It at length became 
the amuseme^i of each, unknown to his fellow, t» 
watch the proceedings of the other— to note eveqr foot- 
fall, to register every sigh. Geoige, In particular, be- 
came interested, in spite of himself, in the situadon of 
his brother, whioii, in consideration of what he ba4 
heanA liom the lips of his dying iather, bore to him an 
aspset mSTOTSputaive snd pakifid than peibaps tlie «(k 
tnal suiTerer. 

At length, when after a weary day, the time Of rest 
again drew nigh, and the house became more thaii 
usually still, heibssrd a groan— a groan partly sQppreas^ 
ed,b«tstillbea«4ogdistinctly tht iaspressof nnutterablr 
anguish— proceed from his brother's room. He Jisten- 
ed more Intently, and in a few minutes he could make 
out that the living tenant of the death-chambet was 
ppostraiad beside the ooffin, weeping— biitiurly weepinf 
—but sdll making every effort to bury the expression 
ofhisgtief in Ids own bosom. It any esiily be ini«« 
gined that such sounds, coming upon « beoit which 
bad been insensibly nndeigoing a soft^nbig prooess 
during the whole day, must have had the boat effect, 
sun the nmoor of ten years vHui not to be got owr by 
tears shed under such circumstances. Ho sttrie oof dy^ 
however, to the door, and watched with the most in; 
tense anxiety every respiration and movement .of hlli 
afflicted brother. After wailing a few minutes, be dla- 
tlnedy beavd WiUiam b*eatbe forit^ the words, "0^. 
mother !'* and that in a tone which referred so point- 
edly to their unhi^ipy quarrel, that he could no lopger 
entertain a doubt as to the nature of his brother's pre-, 
sent reflections. A thousand tender associa t ions wero 
awakened by that endearing word ; he reverted to the 
eariy days when tbey bad no cotvtcntion bat lor her aib> 
fections-*no rivahy but Ibr the kind bonnty which aho 
was always ready to bestow upon each alike. Human 
nature could hold no longer, and he geHtly tapped ai 
the door lyhich bad hitherto kept them apart. "Wil- 
liam," he said, " may I come in 7" The voice of af- 
fection could not be mistaken; WiUkm opened the 
doer to nn instont, and, asif be bad gnoaaed biituitiveil|r 
the disposition of bis brother, rusbsd into bis arms. 

The next ddy ssw the two brothers asdcably pro- 
oeedtaig in one tebbsle to the 9mify buiying plsipe, 
where, to tbe gvsve of their father, tbey inhumed every 
bitter leeling tiiey bad ever entertained i^ipinat each 
other; and afterward, taught by the suffertogs which 
tb^ endured to thehr period of alienation, there was no 
pair of friends wlio took such paUis to cherish eacli 
otlier's afl^tions, or to avoid all means of convertlo^ 
toto gaU. 



Tnn gieatsr the «oknowled«sd merits «f iu^mm^ 
tbe mom aevsis itil] be the ssnteaeo pssaedupsngogr 
of bis 4sftcto, Msl or imagtoMy. 



of th^writer^ wImIi iMikad bf manj, and wemlgbt 
g»y, ilmort l>f gao«»l <»iiBeiit, w the tort poet ki Uie 
oemitry. ^eiidee being eioeediogly beeiitlfiil, ite ap- 
pIlMUtoa to the MMon edde to iu lateieBt at the pee* 
«enttlme. 

AUTUMN. 

BT WILUAM OULLBM BBTAMT* 

The metaaeholy 4ay» ere cobm, the i iMmr of the yeer. 

Of WiiUei iHwIit eed naked woods, end meedows brown e&4 

■ere— 
Reaped in the hollows of the frove, the nunmer leevet He 

d«ad; 
They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabblt^s tread ! 
The it)bln and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the Jay, 
And fVom the wood-top eidts the crow, throngh alt the glooiny 

Where are the flowers, the ftdr yoong flowers, that lately 

sprung and stood. 
In brighter light and softer alia, a beanteons sisteihood 1 
Alaal they alt are In their graTos the gentle race of floiwen 
Aie lying le their lewly beds, with the Mr and good of o«f»-* 
The rain Is (ailing where they lie, bnt the cold November 

rain. 
Calls not from oat the gloomy earth the lorely ones agahi ! 

The wiM fltfwer en* the violet, they perished long agov 

And the taslar rose mmI the onhis died aoUd the s nmmy' s 

glow; 
B^ on the hill the golden-rod and the aster in the wood, 
^knd the yellow sun-flower by the brook in Automn beauty 



' Tm tut the Woat ftom the dear eoid heevsB, as Alls ^e plagee 

onBson, 
Aed Iba brl^MBeH eC their smUe was gone ftem upland, gladt 

aedglfn! 
And BOW, when eemei a ealm, mOd day, as stlH Moh deyi 

wlHoome, 
Tto cidl the squirrel and the bee ftem oat their winter home, 
^yeheetha sound of dropping BOts is heard, thoogh all the trees 

arestUU 
And twinkle In the smoky light the waters of the rill. 
The south wind searches tor the flowers whose ftagrance late 

he bore, 
And sighs to And them In the wood and by the stream no 

more! 
And then I think of one who In her youthftal beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom, that grew up and fiuied by my side : 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forest caat the 

leaf 
And we w^ that mie so lovely Aoald have a life so brief! 

Vet not onmeft It was, that one, like that young friend of 

ears, 
80 genUe and so beaotiOil, should perish with the flowers • 



DANIEL 0*CONNELL. 
SxNCB the receipt of the intailigence oT the arreatof 
CCowiraiL by the Britiah goveromeat, we preeune 
yfe cannot offer a more acceptabte article in the pre- 
sent stale of Bogtand, Ireland, Repeal and pabUc 
opinion, than the following short sketch of Ae early 
private and pereonal history of the con^nous agi- 
tator. 

He is descended from an ancient Catholic Ihmily of 
the county of Kerry, and was in his youth intended for 
the priesthood. He was eariy sent for his education 
to the Jeaaita* Ck>llege, at St Omer, and, on finishing 
his stodies there, immediately avowed his preference 
for the law. He aeoonttngly atndied in the Middle 
Temple^ and, in 1796, was admitted to pnetioa at the 
Iiiah bar, which had joM hpaa opeaed to Calhcmoa. 




HfaiaMeaaafaihiapiofonte wunpM. Itl 
aaidofhim, that ^beiainthegreateattatinatfaijgiy 
caaaa, where he is in hie element. ADubUttjurytenM 
the twelve stiing harp upon which, above all things 
he delights to play. Hia powera aa a mtiprsics advo* 
cate are numerona, and alwaya at conuDaad. HIi 
ritill in conducting defencea for the Cre^m oonrt la v»> 
markable. Here hia veraatttity aeeraa to approach 
nearer to inconaiateiicy than In any other departaaent 
of his pnctice. Habitndly bold and aaagoiae eveiy- 
where elae, he is in these cases a model of prodenee 
and cantion. Rapid in his usual croas-examinailofia, 
here he never puta a hasty, especially a hazardoos, 
queation.'* He received a silk gown in the latter part 
of 1831. At the same time that Mr. O^GonneU becaaM 
one of the well known advocates of the Irish bar, he 
was not less eminent in the political aaaemblies of Ua 
countrymen, In which he displayed a power, earaest- 
neas and firmness that soon rendered him tlie le ade r 
of the Irish Cathottca. Indeed, hia exertiona eeem to 
have been of the most laborioua nature. Rising early 
for calm and profound atudy, diapoehig of a maas oi 
buainess before the Courts, which would aeem aufil* 
dent to exhaust the strength of a common conatita- 
tim, he would olten paas the day in aome popular 
meeting, and the evening at a public dinner, in both of 
which he waa required to addraaa the andleace ; and 
the next morning would find him early engaged la new 
labora. For about thirty yean he has been the lealoaa 
and active partisan of his oppreaaed countrymen, and 
has acted a leading part in aU the efibrta which they 
have made for an admiaslon to the rights of Britlaik 
aufajecta. The Catholic Board, and the Catholie Aaa»- 
cia^on, which were formed in 1823, and aupp re aa ad la 
1829, were much indebted to his eerrleea for their ki* 
flaenoe. In conaequenoeofhia having applied the ra* 
pioachful epithet of "beggarly oorpotathm" to tha 
Dublin corporation, which waa oppoaed to the Cathotto 
daima, he became involved in a duel, in which hia aa« 
tagoniatfolL A diapute which eoon after aroae between 
him and Mr. Peel, when the hitter was Secretary for 
Ireland, alao led to an appointment, which, having be- 
come public, the parties were prevented fiom meeting 
by the authorities ; they agreed, however, to meet 
on the continent — but Mr. 0*Coimdl waa aireal* 
ed in London, and held to bail before the king*a bench. 
The measures which he considered neoaaaary for tba 
relief of his country, were a repeal of the uaian, and d 
the Catholic disabilities. Previoua to the paaaaga^ 
the relief bill, he had declared thathe conaiderodlt poa* 
alUe for him to alt in Parliament. He was aeoonHngljr 
elected member for Clare, but did not attempt to taka 
his seat until after the paaaage of the Ull, when ha waa 
required to take the usual oatha of allegianoeb eapva* 
macy and abjuration. He claimed the benefit of tba 
bill, but It was dedded that he waa not entitled to tho 
advantages of lu provisions, and he waa not per mltta d 
to eit. He was afterward, however, re-decied, aikd 
took hia seat accordingly. In 1830, he moved oa 8»^ 
vera! oceaalona for leave to bring in biUa for exteadteip 
the privllegea of Catholics, and alao a bill for reforadng 
the abuaea of Parliamenury rapreseotatloii, de da ri qg 
himsdf in favor of univeraal auflbaga, vodng by ballot, 
and triennial PaiUament ; but hia plana bmI with tfttla 
aupport. 

For the last tea yean he haaoeoapiad an Important 
poaltloBlntheaye^the ptUOsotike United Klngw 
dom, and his mavtmantaan fianlMar k> «M. 



THB MAN wiTB iOf Afnstrre. 



No doubt the moot 9ka^ptim mofienMnt he Imi erer 
md0 Id liSt poBtScal Ulb» hts been his late faidleeieet 
ipee^ about the Soathera Planterft of the United 
Stalea. Ic has eost an entire deatraeUonoftheRe- 
peel iesodatiooein the aouthera portion of this oountry. 



THE MAN WITH AN APPETITE. 
I NBTBa, for (he life o* me, ooald understand why a 
man of Un etone weight should pay as much for coach 
hire as one of twittfy. There's neither reason nor sir- 
tee in it ; and the stage coach proprietors must be a set 
of unjust jolterheads not to alter it. The rogues weigh 
your dead stock— your luggage, and, if it be what they 
call "oFer weight," they make no scruple of charging 
yon so much a pound for every pound abore a certaio 
•umber of pounds, but they take no account at all of 
overweight in Kting luggage, and will charge just as 
much for carrying a little whipper snapper of a passen- 
ger, whose enthe eorptu, in fbll dress, might be tuckeS 
Into a coach poc^t, as they wUI for a great, over-fed 
Mow, whose empty waistcoat would button round a 
haystack! If a man wiU stuff himself tUt be* s as big 
as s roasted ManiOngtree ox with a pudding In hie bel- 
ly, let him do so— there Is no statute to the contrary 
theroof, that I know of; but I aee no reaaon why he 
ibould obtrude hia fot upon folk of reasonable oompass 
—or expect to have his overweight of blubber canted 
ilboat the country for nothing. Twelve stone is about 
the average weight of a man ; and if the ooaeh owners 
were not blockheads and boobies— blind to their own 
interests, and to common equity, they would establish 
a scale of fores, hang weighing chairs In their coach of- 
fices, and demand ao much additional fore upon overy 
stone weight above twelve ; reducing the fores to those 
of less weight In proportion. If they would do that, a 
man, wedged into a ^ inside ooach between two of 
these enormous bowel-cases, might take some little 
comfort to himself in knowing that what he suffers by 
snflbcatlon, he saves in pocket. 

It was our fote to have one of these two legged prixe 
eatde— " a certahi Franklin in the wilds of Kent," es 
a timveilng sixth in the Dover coach. We took him 
ap— or rather he was heaved up, by the eoaohman and 
haU^i-doKen helpera, at a road-iAde pvblic house, some- 
where between Sandwish and Deal ; and when he was 
op, and had poked forward, half way across the inside 
of the ooach, his hips stuck in the doorway, so that he 
wsa obliged to turn aside, before he could bring in his 
sear. At length be was all in t and down he went 
squash I info the aoAj vacant aeat, between two vener- 
able spinster-like ladies, his bowed elbows spreading 
over them in front like a couple of Brobdignagian sau- 
m^n, ** Mercy on us 1" cried one of the spinster-like 
veoerables — " I dedsie you have torn my gown com* 
pleleiy out of the^eCfcerv!" "And mine tool" mA± the 
etiier. " Really, sir, we must get you to lit up a litde," 
aaid both. "Aye-^I thought I felt something give 
WBj," grunted the moantatn of a mummy; and then, 
iaetead of sUting up, as they had reqoested, he leaned 
slofwiy firom side to aide, so as almost to smother each 
kidjr in her tum^ whilst the other waa dragging her 
torn gpiwn from beneath his abominable brawn. How- 
ePBK, all that being arranged end room having been 
aandefor hIa legs, as he called them, on wa went, but 
we had not gone more than a mile, when he grunted, 
— •*Ctaa*t stand l*itf'— «* Stand isfca* rirl— you seem 
to he anting r saM mfum body. »Cknft ride batktrd 
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taiewobeetfh Ift tsply. Now 
itse happened that dhectly opposite to him sat a tee 
boQ&eiiig dame— fot, foir, and ffily, tightly' done np in 
blue braided broaddoth, overhung with a gUt Belcher 
chain, almoat big enoa^^ for a chain cable, and ahe ne-, 
sooner heard his complaint of not bdng able tastMid' 
riding backward than she ofiered to change plaoes with 
him— whether from sjrmpathy with his fot, or respect 
to her own blue broadelotb, dki noi appear. But how 
this exdiange of places was to be brought ^xmt, waa 
the thing : to the lookers on it seemed to be almost aa 
easy as turning a couple of bullocks in a watch-box | 
but as the necessity tot it was growing moroand mM« 
urgent every moment, the attempt was made. In tha 
first instance they each easayed to rise like ordinary, 
people, but that would not do ; before the piaU was half 
up, down be went agaio—equash !— and they repeated 
the attempt a second tkne with no better suooesa, 
"FU tell you what, ma'am," grunted taUow-beeeh^ 
*( you'd better catch hold of my handa." The haiy 
complied ; and having hooked their fot fingers^ tofslh* 
er, in the way the boys call buiehenf hold, they sue- 
ceeded in bguting each other up, iairly out of tktk rse» 
pective seata, but in the attempt to turn, they mis«sd 
suys, as it were, and swung roond, horiaontitty, mnm 
the laps of the rest of us. 

Hero was a pratty predioament !— Ina aMnant we 
were all mixed up together like so many maggota inm 
grease pot, all trying to get the upper hand of each otiK 
er: the spinsters were shrMdng^ the bonnoing da— 
squalling^ the fot follow grunting ; andnllof naspnaiv 
ing with might and main, to keep our hsads above 
brawn. Luckily, the two fotoneehad "akind of alae- 
rity in linking "— thdr ability «e sprmt being dlmte- 
ished in exact rario to their superabundant bl^beri an 
that we soon got them protty weB usderi bat) never* 
theless, thera is no knowing what the npiliot might 
have beeU) had not a lean and long neck'd Hnen dealer 
in the comer, poked his head out at the window, and 
implored the coachman to slop— **Coaehman,V cried 
he, " coachman I for Heaven's sake stop the ooach P* 
The coach did stop, and that right speedily— for the erf 
was urgent, and both doors being set wide open, we— 
the four lean ones, as soon aa we could disentangle 
ourselvee, got out upon the road, shoe^op deep In mad, 
and the rain raining as though h thought the sooner 
we were cooled the better ; whilst the two fot ones, an* 
fisted by the coachman and othera, were getting them- 
selves set upright on their own propria persona seats : 
and this matter achieved, we all got in again. Now 
you would tMnk, perhaps^ that after such a a^poaMhh, 
the fot man's appedte would be eadly damage(K«nd I 
thought 80 too s but I was mistaken; lor in less than 
an hour after, I sat down to dinner with htm, at one of 
the inns in Doveri and I'll tell yom the manner of hia 
feeding. 

It was a sort of four shiinng ordinary— plenty of food 
there was; and some twenty or thhty feeders— each 
with a four ounce lump Of bread by the side of Ms plate. 
"You'll take some «mp, sirT' said somebody to the 
fat Franklin. "Yes, Til take wtgj,'* said he; and did 
three plates foil, to which he added the aforesaid font 
ounce lamp of bread. You'll take sahnony sir 1 " PB 
take Bolmon ; and some bread waiter." The plate of 
bi^d was handed to him, and having paw'd on three 
or four ounce lumps, he Ingulphed two of 'em with thtf 
salmon. ShallIsendafHedio{e,tfr1 " Yes, |1I take 
ftted Mto, tnd sMM^Wi^ dde^ waiter." A quatt Jug oC 
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gtfblet ^it, IM MDt dofim a half poetid soto, bMI the 
Iterth lamp of bread after the ealmon. Hare'a • fine 
brtil, atr; wiH yea aitow me to send yoa aomel** 
** Ye»-4^ and aome bfead, ivahef.'* The plate waa 
agiahi handed to him, and having paw'd oflT Arar Inmpa, 
down wentone of them with the brill, and another gob* 
Ibt tff ale deated his gtillet for the aeoond emirae. 

Second course: Roast beef, roast pig, cadPs head, 
mid boned leg of mutton. "Beef slrT' «Yea m 
tAe aome he^, champ, chatnp, efaamble, champ, and 
l^p— gnip^gulp $*' and there was an end of the beef, 
md a tMrd goblet of ale. "Soma calfa head, sir." 
"Tea, m take «liir« head : steirop, alerrup, chamble, 
ohftnp, alnvup; gulp, gulp, gulp." "A Uttle moi« 
atffa head, airf * "Tea, Pll take a IHtle more ca^» 
head} dermp, ai a nup ft i aarf, waiteri alormp, chaati- 
bto «ham ; galp, gulp, gulp, gtilp ;" and this ended the 
aacood coarae. 

Third aonrae : **Shai I send jcm Vhe wing of this 
gooaa, air 1" "Tea, ffl take the u^ of a goose ;" and 
ha did. " Allow me to send you a sHoe or two of the 
htmsii d!tt* ^ Ves{ Til take aome of the hrtaHf 
iM hie did. **aome botled km\ and oysters, sfr?** 
^'T^ai in lafcBBome«afl0tf/btf7antf0^ef»; rierrup, 
alerrup, champ, chare — atop waiter! where are you go- 
kar with that doakl lahatt take aonw duck;" andhw^- 
lag nuia h ad hiabottedfowi and oyatera, be helped him- 
adft«tlie braaac t»f thpedack. By this time his eyea 
' out Mka a 'lobater*«i tiM pfaapiratlaii atood in 
» daopa upM Ida bald finont But adil ha went oo, 
I ohaaipi'ohaittp-; and fearing the paatry would 
1 awa^bafen ho^d finlahed tia duck, he oon- 
tiifad toaat tha«Qlld aHcaa fram the bfeaat with one 
Me of hia mouth, whilat he ganw'd the meat from the 
lag with the o th a a li o drumatick poking out from the 
f«>Mr of hU mouth, tW ittlroppad completely pkkcd 
upon hia plate. Than, galping down the vamainder of 
hia ale, he taaaed a glaaa of brandy afler it; aad aafced 
Ibr aome damaoft ten ; awallowed it iu a twinkling; "a 
MtttooMtei^lNMbiN^?" "Yea:'* ekMt? "Yea;" and 
iaai>y*atfl<<^ a fcii Ty i la it not aaaoalioua, that a 
feUow like thia-^whe wiU cram himaalf with more food 
than would serve a doaea modaet men, ahouki obtrude 
hia aboaniaablepattnah upon decent people, and get hia 
•varwaight oaniad -about ijsom town to taim for noth- 
lag. 



JEFPERY HUDSON IN THE PIE. 
AavMT HuneoN, the lamoua Bngttah dwaif, who 
•ootiibatad to the Mauaamenta of die court of Chartoa 
H, waa ta»m at Oakham ia Rutlaadahira, iathe yaar 
ViVk Whaaaboat the agaof M^rm or eight, bdng 
tMnbntalthleenfoahaahlgh, he WMfetained lathe 
aenrioe of the Duke of Buckingham, who reakled at 
Bnviaigh on the HIU. Soon after the marriage of 
Charlea I. the king and queen antertained at Burleigh, 
little Jefieiy waa aanred up in a cold pie, and pieaeuted 
by the ducheaa to the qaeen, who ltq>t him mB her 
dwarf. From aeven jean of i^e to thirty, he never 
grew any largeri but after thirty he ahot up to throe 
feat nine Inches, and there fixed. Jefievy took a oon- 
aiderable part in the entertainmeata of the court. Sir 
WilUam Dayeaport wrote a poem called " JeflUedo^" 
OB a battle between him and a lutkay cock i and In 
1638 waa pifbllahed a Tery asMU book aa«ad " the New 
Yeaia gift," piaaaBtadat oam feam it» U4y Ammrad 



to the Lord MhilmaaX«omaaoaily callai Uttle Jeftery.) 
her nHyeaty'a aenraat Ac. written by Mcrofihllas w4tli 
a Utile pittit of ieflary piufized. Before tfaia peiied 
Jefliry wka employed «n a negotiation of great impov* 
tanee; he waa asnt to France to fetcha leAAmtU Ibr 
the queen ; and on his retnm with this gentlewoman 
and her majesty's dancing master, and many rich pre- 
sents to the queen, ftom her mother, Mary de Medicis^ 
he was taken by the Dankiikeca. Jefiery, thua made 
of eonaaquenoe, grew to think himaalf really ao. Ho- 
had borne with Uttle temper the tea^g of the oous- 
tiers and domeatlea, and Ittd many aqnabUea with tha 
kiaga gigantic porter. At laat, being provoked by Mr» 
Crofts, a young gentleman of femUy, a chaUeoge an- 
sued; and Mr. Crofta eomiiig to the readexyouaarmadt 
oaly with a aquirt, the Uttle eveatave waa ao eniagad 
tiiat a real duel enaued, and the appolntaMat being on- 
a lerel, Jefiery, wiih the icat ^at abotliia antagonlar 
dead. 

'This happened in Franoe, whither he bad ataaaded 
hia miatreaa In the nooMea. He waa again takenpiia* 
oner by a Turkish rover, aad aald Into Biwfaary. Bo 
probably dkl not ramain kiag ia alanrery, for at the be» 
ginning af the dvii war, he waa made a captain af ti» 
royal army, and in 1646 attended the qaaen to BVance^ 
where he remained tiU the Restomtlon. At last, upo» 
auapidon of hia being privy to tha popiah plot, he wa» 
taken up in 16B2, and oonflned in tiie Gatehouaa, 
Waatsdnaler, wbaro he ended hia Ufe hi the aUty-thirA 
year of Usage. 



A SaUALL IN THE SOUTHfiSN OCEAN. 

Oir ttie 16th of August, after having doubled the 
Cape, we encountered a Tery aevere squall, which 
during the time It laated, almost amounted to a horri- 
cane, and wtdch I think worthy of being recorded, on 
account of the pecular circumatances which attended 
it. 

The day on which the gale oeourred happened to be 
on Sunday. We were dead becalmed. The Albatioa^ 
inatewiof wheelhigareaadaa,aattauai, floated on the* 
glassy aurface of the oemtu The aaila hung laafly- 
agakiat the masta; and our gattaat ship, after haviai^ 
fought her way bcavely round " the Oapa of 8ierma,'» 
appeared lo be eujoyiag the aeveath day of reat, Is 
oonmion with aU nature. Dlviae aervice waa peifena* 
ed, aa usual, under an awningof flags, and the whole 
orsw, with the exception of tha ofloer of the wateh 
aad ^e man at the 'wheel, attended in their beat San- 
day dothaa, idaaoat erary maa having a pmy<er book^ 
and aU appealed maoh Impiaaaed by the aolenwfty eT 
theaervioe. 

I do iwt kiuiw a nore inqneasive oeianoay, or 4m^ 
batter cakahftad toinapim aoe with aeiloita thoughf%. 
than tlMt of Divina aervice perfbnaed at am. 

The aoleam sifeaee wUch rsigaa ihioaghout ike- 
ahip, unbroken, aava by the gentle iapping of the waiar 
agaimrhar maaslve aidea-^tha vaaalbar beaten Oaptaliv 
atandiag with leverant air at the capstan head, whiei^ 
oovared by the meteor flag of Old Eagfend, aanrea Mn 
ready deak--ih0 Uttle grotq> af idacare womhippaan^ 
who, perhaps only twalva hoarabafeaa, wars slmgitnBg^ 
agalaat the Airy of the elaaaema, with tfie cfaatactfiita 
tic anaivr, and ladamitable oonn^aof Bdilah inTfinn^ 
now aaaeraWed 40 o0hr t^ their hamUe petiiiena, naail 
Mtam thaaka to their Oaaatar In thenddat ef tha tnusk* 
The baautUallHBgttaft af tha pa^Mca ^p^ 
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that our feeble voices are heard, although aaramdiin 
fiiMi a DMva speck in tbe oeeaii naagr haiKtred miles 
vnwfeci horn tbe baUtatloas •£ our lattow mi wi a ll 
md to inspfaps ^sttngs of dcnrotioa, to iropfB» as with 
a coDTiction of our own insignifiaiBoe, our utter da- 
psndnce on tiie goodassa of o«r Cieaitor'-^' The 
eisnal Lord Ood, wko akiaa spseadeaiout tiia Hearens, 
and rulest the raging sea." And the heart of the swat 
thaughtleaa ia fiDed witii gratitude toward Him, with- 
out whose aid vain indeed were the feeble efforts of 
man to contend sgainst the spirit of the tempest. 
But this is a digresslen. 

I>ivlne sendee bad been pedbrmsd, and we were aM 
louogiag about upon the po<q> ; sosse impatient spirits 
grumWfog at the delaf occasioned by the ealra^ and 
making absurd bets as to the probable time of our ar- 
rival St Madras. Others, with more philosophy, smok- 
ing their cheroots in silent eigojrment of the peaceAil 
seene^ or watching tlie ^>ortlve gambols of a dolphin, 
which gttftod round the ship, spaifcliog in all the pride 
of graea, and purple, and gold 9 while the officer of the 
watch paced slowly up and down, now casting Us 
eyes aloft in hopes that some passing currauit of air 
might in the light duck of the aky saUs, and now 
whistling aa though to awake the sleq[)hig breeie. 

Sbme Ittving remarked ttAa circumstanoe, the con- 
versation naturally turned upon the superstitions of 
seamen, and one c^ the party, a wfld young ensign of 

the name of C ^ proposed that we should try the 

experiment of procuring a breeie by sUckiikg a knife in 
the mast. 

"What are you at, there, young gentlenmnT' cried 
the chief mate, a venerable old seamen, and a firm be- 

fiever In aU nautical supersttilons— as C opened 

a large ctasp knife, and drove it, with an his strength, 
into the mizen mast, leaving it stit^ng in the wood : 
**Only conjuring up a breeze, old boy," replied 

€? , laughing. " I am sure you want one." 

"May he, msy be," replied the mate, resuming his 
walk, with rarfaer adopgeddrf *^but mind that you 
don^ get more wind than you bsrgaln for, young 
g mtlem an. I have seen that trick played before now, 
and no good came of ft, I can tell you." 

At tliia moment the dressing bugle sounded, and the 
yonngatera rushed to their cabins to prepare for dinner, 
Jangtalagimmoderetely at the solemn visage of the mate. 
I had the middle watch that night, and accordingly 
retired early to my berth ; but, before doing so, I went 
OB deck to see how the weather looked. It was still 
as calm as ever, but the'night was very dark ; a swell 
was getting up, and I could see from the anxious looks 
of the men who stood clustered in groups, in the waist 
and at the gangways, that they expected a dirty night 
of it. I could also gather, from a few words that 

jNLched my ears, that my friend C , and his 

incantation formed the subject of their conversation. 

At twelve o'clock I was roused from a comfortable 
sap, by tkie shrill pipe of the boatswain, and a hoarse 
▼oioe bawling down the hatchwajr — " Larboard watch, 
ahoy I All hands reef topssils!" whichj together wixh 
tbe uneasy motion of tfaue ship, proved that a change 
had taken plaoe ia the wealhei. Next momeat the 
onirelconie apparition of a dripping, ahiv^ing middy 
stocxl in the doorway, cap in hand. 
" Eight beU% if you please^ sir." 
'«Vefy«ood,lfastei: Peter. What sort of a ni^t is 



'*Varidiitrt4iwi«dfiaoi ai|w^4>M«m imahanii«^ 
saa getting up^ heavy adn, every appearanoa af a 
aquaUy oighw air»" and with ihia iob'saaiBfoft, mUdf 
made his bow and exit. 

Remarkably pleftstat, tliought I, a« I jum^ out of 
my comfoEtable pot, and hiiddM ob a tUck pea*ja(dMt 
and pair of Flushing trowseDl. 

When I got on deck I found the nIglM Mkot than 
ever. There wasa thick dilzittflgmin.theaea had got 
up in an extraordinary manner, and the ship vndsir 
double reefod tapsaDs, with topgallant sella over them, 
waa rolling along at the rate of elevea knots, with a 
ftssh breese on her quarter; the royal yards were on 
deck, and all appeared to be made anug for the night 

Having muatered my watch, I ascended the poop 
ladder, and found the second mate, who had been 
relieved ftom his watch, taking a parting glance, to 
see that all was right, before leaving the deck. The 
wind groaned and whistled through the straining 
cordage, and the rain t>eat in my face, so as to almost 
blind me, as ( fooked oiu to wiadwaid and attempted 
to piaroe the dense gloom which brooded over sea and 
•ky. 

"What sort of a Bight are wo likely ta haver* saM 
1, addreasing the socaad mate» 

*'Not vety aettisd, sir, ftam the appmuranoe of the 
sky," he replftsd in an abatracted manner. "Rathet 
squally or so^ ehl A maaU pal) of that weather mala 
topaaUbiaeel Sol Belay eveiy inch of that I Row 
that^ something ship shape, eb? Mr* Peter," ad- 
drsasing the little dripping nriddy belMe nwmloDed, 
whO) buttoned up in a hage p ca- j ae i et lirge enough to 
hold three of him, looked very much Iflia a young polar 
<' jast ivii dawn to the cabin and aae how the 
barometer stands." 

"Attttio dawn alaeeltwas hat set, sir," reported 
Maater Peter, returning on deck, and touching his hat 

"The devil it la, ehl Smart fellow you Ifaater 
Peter* Am the lopea all clear, and ready for nm- 
nlngT 

" Yes, sir, saw them all dear myself" 

" Bh I you did, dM you 7 thafs right,*8mart fellow, 
Maater Pelat, Naaer tmat to aaother. Alwaya aee 
things done yourself that's ship shape, eh t WeM, go 
below now, and turn in. Bat stayi go •» my cabin 
firat, and get a glass of grog, for you are wet to the 
akin, you poor little imp, aad moat want something to 
warm you." 

Peter made a grateful duck of acknowledgement 
for the mate's kind ofier, and disappeared down the 
hatchway. 

" And now, gentlemen," continued the aeoond mate, 
"I shall wiah you a good night and a pleasant watclu 
" Your ordera," addreaaing the third mate, who re* 
lieved him, *' are to carry on aa long aa you oao, to 
keep a good look out, and to call the captain and first 
mate, if any particular change should take place in the 
weather. You need not trouble yourself about me, 
unless you want to reef. Good night, gentlemen«. 
So saying, and humming a tune. No. 2 dived belom 

Dttddg the first hour of my watch, no change took 
place ia the weather; bat about two bulla (or onO 
Q^doek in the mpmiag) ihe dark gloomy hasa whleh 
had hung so long to windward, gradually rose Utt tt 
had attaiBod a oortain height, where It'ihmg lllma 
huge biaek ourtaih, a lurid myaloiioua light axmadli^ 
Uom im kimsr edge la tha hosiBpn« aad showkig tha 
cssala af tiM «aveo| <aa th^f 1 
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MiQltiunitlf ittoarwvlM, XMilag wni hi«diif in their 
iFain attempts to overtake tlie bounding ship ; the vain 
fttddanly ceased, and the breeie freahened rapidly, 
coming in strong fitful pufis. 

" I don't much like the looks of the night, sir," said 
the gunner approaching the officer of the watch, and 
touching his hat respectfully. 

. "Neither del," mptted the mate, " there's a ftesh 
bmid at the bellows, and we'll catch it before long, I 
«uspect." 

« I beg your pardon, sir, for offiuring ^n opinion," 
aaid the gunner modestly, afler a turn or two across 
the deck} '|but that main top-gallant mast is com> 
plaining a good deal, sir ; shall we settle a Utile of the 
top-gallant halyards to ease it 1" 

"Aye," replied the mate, looking aloft and smiling, 
" it's grinning a little, but it's a good stick, and my 
orders are to carry on till all's blue; so we'll let it 
grin a little longer; there are plenty of spare spars on 
board." 

But the bresse now freshened so rapidly that the 
daehing mate was obliged to furl his top-gallant sails ; 
and, in another hour, in q^ite of his intention to " cairy 
AH," he b^jan to think serionsly of taking another reef 
in the topsails. He was just about to issue orders to 
this efiect, when the wind suddenly lulled as if by 
nagie. The Uack cloud again descended to the hoii- 
9(on, rendering the darkness more intense than ever. 
It fisll stark a calm, and the ship having no steerage 
way, reeled and sUggend like a drunkard, threaten- 
ing at CTary lurch to roll the masts over the side, and 
making the wet sails flap and thrash about with a 
noise like thunder. I found it quite impossible to 
keep my feet and was obUgad tohoidon by the miszen 
rigging. 

« This is strange weather," said I, addressing the 
mate. 

"You may say that, sir, I have been expecting Mr. 

C 'a breeze ali night, and we are going to have it 

now, with a vengeance. Here youngster," addressing 
a midshipman, " call the captain and first mate, and 
desire the boatswain to p^e all hands, to reef topsails." 

The first mate, who like a good -seaman always slept 
in his clothes in sudi unsettled vreather, was on deck 
in an instant, and his ezpearienoed eye at once detected 
that mischief was brewing. 

" Shall I reef the main topsails, sir 1" asked the offi- 
cer of the watch. 

"Yes, sir, yes!" replied the 'first mate, hurriedly. 
<< Away aloft there, main topsail yard !" 

The gunner was already in the top, and a few hands 
berides the topmen. But just as the words left the 
mouth of the chief mate, a flash of forked lightning, for 
•zoeeding in intensity anything I have witnessed be- 
fore or since, burst from the black cloud over head, 
lighting up tlie wild scene with a ghastly blue light, 
and glaring fearfully on the pale, anxious faces and drip- 
ping forms of the crew. Anotlier and another followed 
in rapid succeasion, and the thunder bellowed as If the 
whole firmament were being rent to pieces. 

"Lie down therein the topsl Ofi* the yards, men! 
Stop where you are, yon on deck!" saared the chief 
mate» as tlie men were twwtwiag up the rigging like 



At this moment, I looked over the gangwiay. The 
sain had snddoalf osaasd, the dark ekrad lifted a Httle, 
and a llaaol bright phM^oite light appeassd lo fringe 
the horiattM •! thi ma^ m a i a n t m lo^ 



soaody gmdiMlly iooteaalag to a fovfiri hiaring naJaifc. 
waa heard. 

"Port !" roared the captain, who at this moment 
rushed on da^ half dressed, and wIm, bewildered bf 
the darkness and confusion, <Ud not appev to know ex* 
actly what he waa about. 

"Starboard your helm 1 hard a starboard I" shouted 
the first mate, in a dear manly voice that waa heard 
above every thing. 

This was no time for etiquette. The man at the 
wheel hesitated for a single moment, and then obeyed 
the latter order. It was well for us he did ao. The low, 
hissing sound increased to a terrific roar, and a thick 
mist drove full in our foces. It waa not rain, but salt 
spray. Before I had time to remarit any thing fnrthar; 
the tempest had buret upon the ahip in all ita fury» 
The wind had flown round in an instant, from NW to 
SSE„and struck us with a violence that bafflea all des- 
cription. Had it not been for the quick eye and pres- 
ence of mind of the first mate, the ship must have been 
thrown on her beam ends, and would probably haw 
been diamasted. Aa it waa, she careened for an Instant,, 
and then, being right before it, flew through the boiling 
sea with a velocity that waa feaiful to behold. 

A terrific crash followed by wild shrieks firom the af- 
ter cabins, was now heard. The croaa jack yard luid 
snapped right in the slings, and the unfortunate lady 
passengers, thinking, no doubt, from the tremendona 
noise over head, that the ship had struck, rushed wild- 
ly from their cabioa in their night dresses, and were 
speedily joined by the gentlemen from bdow, in a sim- 
ilar state of dishabille. It was a scene which at any 
other time would have made one laugh, but other 
thoughts were uppermost at that moment. The woi^ 
of destruction once begun, went on rapidly, sail after 
sail was split and torn to ribbons, and in a few minutea 
the unfortunate ship was flying along under bare poles^ 
a dismantled wreck. The noise of splitting canvass, 
the splintering of wood, the furious clanging of the 
chain sheets, as they banged and thrashed against the 
masts, the dismal howling of the n^ind, the shouts of 
the men and the screams of the women, formed the 
most terrific concert I have ever heard ; whilst the fine 
balls that played about the mast beads and the ]rard 
arms lighted up the wild scene with a ghastly blue that 
rendered it perfectly awful. 

The only man in the ship who appeared perfectly un- 
concerned in the midst of the hubbub was the second 
mate. He was quite in his element, and bustled aboat^ 
laughing and joking, as if the whole thing had been got 
up for his special amusement. 

" Why," said he, laughing, as he picked up a large 
splinter of wood which had been hurled from the poop 
with great violence, ** one might as well be in action at 
once; here are splinters and chain shot," alluding to 
the chain sheets which were hanging about, unpleas- 
antly near our heads, " and all the delights of a naval 
engagement. And some work for the doctor, too," he 
oonttnued, as an apparently lifeless form wss carried 
past him between two of the men. But his levity garv 
wsy to better feelings, when he discovered the sufierer 
to be his fovorite middy, lit^ Peter. The poor littte 
fellow had been struck by a aplinter, and his head waa 
80 fearfhUy mangled, that we supposed him dead. Bat 
the kind hearted reader will^be glad to know that he^ 
eventually recovered. 

The squall, although ao furious during the time it 
laatad, blew over in kaa than a quarter of an hour, whetb 
it again fell atark calm. But the sea which had hitkeiiK 
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The whole odium of the uMr, of eoane, fell upon 
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SONNET. 

BT UlWKCIICB LABESK. 

Jlurr gpkit of the Chdtdan'B hoaven 1 Sweet nlDt I 
How fooAif does my memory ding to thee 1 
Biooe to this boeom thoo haat ceeaed to be 

A BMlehlcai Joy, I pour mj weary plaint, 

BOenl, but with an ever-fodilng thought, 
Into tfie heedlcai air ; and ta my dreame 

I Bee thae aa when fliet my heatt I tadgkt 
To field thae homafe; and aa moniag'B baanm 

Ta earth, thaa to my aeal wart joy and light; 
And, like a new-born eplrit, I did feel 

That bliaa lo exquisite would ne'er talce flight, 
Making a woond that Hope can never heal ; 

And ever, while I live, thli heart moat mottm 

That paU-fpiead hoar when thoa wert ftom me torn. 



A MANIAC BRIDBOaOOH. 

A THBILLUTGLT TOLD LOVE STOBY OF VKincS. 

PwnrECTLY overcome by the heat of an Italian even- 
ing ttt Tenlce, I quitted the bustling gayety of St. 
Jlark*s Place ibr the quiet of a gondola, and directing 
the man to ahape bia course for the laland of UdO| (a 
narrow atiip (rfland dividing the " lagunea," or shallows 
beyond the city, from the open sea,) I seated myself on 
the prow of the vessel, with a firm determination to 
jnake the most ot the flimsy wafts of air that every 
BOW and than ruffled the aurface of the atill, dark 
waters. 

Nothing intercepted my view of the distant city, 
wfaoae mighty buildings glowed beneath the long, red 
jaya of the aetting aun, aavei occasionally, when a 
market boat, on ita return, floated lazily paat us, or the 
hull of some tall merchantman shut out for an instant 
the dome of a^magnificent church, or the deep red 
brickwork of the Ducal Palace. Inexpressibly beauti- 
ful waa the glimmering of the far-ofi* lights in the 
bouaea, as, one after another, they seemed to atart out 
of the boaom of the deep ; and at that quiet hour the 
repoae — the peculiar repose of Venice — seemed mellow- 
ed into perfect harmony with the delicious languor of 
the atmosphere. The sounds of laughter, or snatches 
of rude songs that now and then came over the waves, 
instead of interrupting, invested with fresh charms the 
luxurious silence of the moment. We touched the 
narrow atrip of land that forma the beach of the little 
island, and stepping ashore, I enjoyed the only particle 
of green award in all Venice. 

I walked backwards and forwards for some time, 
thinking of England and English friends (for at 
nch houra the mind wanders to distant scenes and 
old customs) without interruption, until a slight ruat- 
fiog among the buahes of the island reminded me that 
I waa not the only tenant of the garden of the Lido, 
sad kMldng through the feat-gathering darkness, I dis- 
covered an aged female pacing the smooth walk neai^ 
apparently k>8t in contemplatioa. 



M» 

Mywi H ag hi waa tafheraadlad by the prsiaoaa df 
an old woman hi anch an nnfins^ttanted plaee ; but tfaa 
hasa of ttaa avanfng pivreated my obaar?tog her wMl 
any dagrae of aocaraey, and aa I feared tq diaturb bar 
by advanokig too near, I ooild only guaaa at hat 
featama. At laet the dwarf tvsaa en the island "began 
to glitter wkh the cHmbhig moon^'* and I aaw that alM 
waa waeplog bittariy. Her thk^ gray tPttms wart 
bvaklad over a feoe that had effdentty onee been beaU'* 
tifiil, and tbsre waa a dignity hmI propriety In hat 
demeanor, and a natira noblanaaa of eapreaalon In 
her eoontanancei whiah told me that I k>aked on no 
oommon person. She conthiued her aolltary walk for 
aoaaa tkne, occasionally pansing to look up to the atart 
that now gemmed the clear glowing flnnament, or to 
pluck a few dead leavea feom a lltile roaebnsh that 
grew fat an obacdra oomar of the garden, imtll a 
thought seemed auddenly to atrlka her, and haatening 
to the aliore, ahe alepped into a small gondola that 
waa In wviiing, and rapidly disappearsd. 

On my return to Venice, t mentioned the drcum* 
stance to my " cicerone," or guide, a remarkably Intel* 
Ugent fellow and much to my astonishment, he solved 
the m3rstery of the lonely lady to me immediately. Aa 
her history Is one of great devotion and mlafertune, It 
may, perhaps, merit repetition. 

It appeared, then, from the statement of the **cloer^ 
one," that the elderly lady was an BngUsh wonani 
who had once been the ** bean^' of the gay circle of 
Venioe. She had theve met a student In astronomy $■ 
and whether it waa hla lonely myatio ttfe, the charm of 
his conversation and peraon, or hia aeientific attain- 
menta, that won her, I know not, bat he gaitied her 
afiactlons, and it la still remembered by thoae acquaint* 
ed with her at the time, that her attachment to him 
waa 80 intanaely paaaive inlu devtrtlon as to aeem 
dmoat unearthly ; and that very Lido, now the aceaa 
of her alBk)tion, was once the fevarite spot for thahr 
aaily love greetings. 

He was a atnusge, wild oveatare, that atudant ; hia 
femHy were nativea of a distant land, and he had tm« 
veled to Italy ta devote himself, body and mind, to 
his fevofite parauit From the afler teatimoay of one 
of hla friends, it appeared that, in childhood, ha had 
been attacked with temporary derangement, and hia 
extraordinary application to the myaterloua, exciting 
aludyof aattonomy had increased this infirmity in a 
sAOst extraordinary and terrible manner. At times, ha 
waa haunted by a viaion of a woman of digustlog ugli* 
ness, who seemed to pursue and torment him wiiere* . 
ever lie went. In a few houra deliiiumi and aome* 
timea rsging madneas, would ensue from this halluci* 
nation ; by this terrible creation of hia mind, his con* 
stitution became more and more decayed by each 
aucoessive ravage of his disorder. As he advanced| 
however, to manhood, theae violent attacks became 
less and less frequent ; and at the time that he met 
with the beautiful English lady, though his conscience 
seemed to t^ him he was no companion for a delicata 
woman, he tried to perauade himself that his constitu- 
tion had at last maatered his imagination, and tiut ha 
was aa fit for aociety aa bis less excitable feUow men* 
And he thought there waa much excuae for him, for ha 
could not withstand the quiet, yet intense afi*ectfon of 
the Engliah woman 1 Who could raal^ the temptation 
of listening to her sweat, mnsleal voices of watchUig 
her sad soft blue eyes, or of hearing her faaalnatina 
conversation? She waa so devotad, ao gantfet aa a»t 
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Aoilniloxn Ms teroiiii •abfeet, to pstitai of MBrnte- 
Irtchfllyi so eonflUMtia oC Us eqjeymflsta, ao ooni* 
ftning kt hli iaictloii% be must ttmtjr have bam 
withom heait or feeliilg to bare beeftcoldlgr ctlonlatiiig 
M poaaMHitfes ataucb a daae; Ho achaolod bittael£ 
fo tbink that it waa bla aottiatf fife tbat ao affiM^ed 
blftteiilUa% and that a OQfQpaiiioti*^^nd aoch a com- 
panbii aa Us batrolbad— would drive out all remaliia 
^ bla diaorder^ even auHMMidg it to be aOU eaiaUng. 
' ia abort tbe aioque»i pleaditig of bla heart tdumpbed 
orer Ibe a«Ul, amallr votos of oonaoience; the wedding 
^daf waa flxed,- and it was xtmaffeod^ wiib auipiiao^ that 
4he nearer it approaohpd tbe moFa melancholy did Vot- 
futmo baoania However, ibe eeremdny %waB perfom^ 
ed with goeat aplend»ri and the bridal party eat aui to 
apand tbe day on tbe maiatand; where tht 6ienda of 
Ahe bride wece to aay fareweM beiore ahe praceadod 
with her iMiaband on tbe wedding tour. They were 
dueling menily ia tbe Uale hotel at Keatd, on the 
mainland, when iboy ware horrified by suddenly bear* 
iag soundaof famtic laughter, ib%>wed by wUdstuieJcs 
oC agonyi and tbe student rvshed into the roorai ids 
frame oonvulsed with horror, and a drawn sword in hia 
band, as if parauing sonMihing a few yaids before him, 
with an ex^waaion of mingled fury and de^Mir. Be^ 
fore the guests could interfefe, lie had jumped from the 
wiadowi and with the aame shrieks of laughter, aped 
.fifffoss the cooBlry in pumuit of his phantom enemy. 
Aasistance was at haoad; he was instantly fi>Uowed i 
bat with anpematnml atnagtb be held on hia wild 
eaane. He waa oooarioiiAlly —uk aa he paaaed forao 
ioataot to atrika ibrionsly in the air^ and bis eciea of 
nnguiah wemaooiitimoa borne by tbe wind to tbe eara 
of Us, pniaiMra { but they never gained oa him, and 
imhua be naaaed n viUaga, and was stopped by tbe in- 
babHant^ bis captuia aaemed isBpiaotioable. At bMt, 
•a oigbK giew on, be anak exbanated at n ioae bovel, 
by tlie waysWe and tbe bride and her party cams op 
with the maniac bridegroom. But the aiem fit waa 
paat and gona» imd ba waa i£ted inaaasibla upoA a 
Msraa pallet in tbe but. Tbe RngUsb woown sat by 
bis able, and batbad hia tamplea, and watched hia deap, 
bMig alnmber, fvem tlie ilse of ibe moon to tbe bright 
ndveai of day. And ibua paa a e d the bridal nigbt ef 
Ibe lieiresa and the beauty. 

Toward the going down of tbe sun, Yolpomo be- 
came conscious, and though the delirium had left him, 
tbe agony of Us situation allowed no repoee to Ms 
Jatredi disordered nerves. His remorse was terrible to 
behold ; over and over again did he heap ouraee on his 
aeMsbnese in drawing an innocent, trusting woBMn 
Into such a Mybrinth of saflTeriog. All her repeated 
assurances of her forglvaoese, of her happiness at hie 
tecovery, of her hopee for the future failed to quiet 
Um ; and so, between sootUng hia anguish end ad- 
ministering his remedies, three days passed, and on the 
third a material change took place. The dim eye of 
the student brightened, and his wan cheek flushed 
with the hue of health. He commanded aH to leave 
the room but his bride, and to her he made faU con- 
fession of Us terrible infh'mity, of Its seizing Um with 
tenfold violence at the inn of Mestri, and of the frlghti^ 
Ibl forc^K>dings he had felt as their wedding day ap- 
proached. And then be grew calmer, and the smHe 
^gain came forth from Us Hp, and the melody retumed 
to his voice, and at his fiivorite hour of midnight— In 
n peaeefU quietude that had been unbnown to Um in 
liSa Hfc ■ Vblputno diad. 



Tbe aaipaa waa cairtad to Yantoe, and I n s u s iad bf the 
BnglMt woman by bet foimar Uf^ikkg pbMO on tlm 
LIdow PiBople wondaaad ac bar oabmsaaa undbr ancb aa 
affliction, Ibr aha ttvied on, but llttte 
thai abe w«»pilar and tUnnar— 4ora tbe qotet e 
that had won the fatal afiection of Volpumo. 

By degreea her mors immediate fUeiids dtsd or ware 
called into otiMr oountiiea, and ahe waa left alone in 
Venice ; and then her aolitary pUgrimagea to the Lida 
became more and more Aieqnent. Aa yoara grew on, 
and the finger of dme imprinted the first furrows oh 
the fair, delicate cheek, and planted the gny among 
the rich beauties of her hair, these visits increaaed. 
WUIe, from day to day, the powers of her body became 
older, the fbculUes of her heart grew greener and 
younger. Years dolled not the pristine delicacy of her 
feelings, and age seemed in her to nourish instead of 
impairing the silent growth of memory. * * 

A few months afterward, I again viaiied tbe Lido at 
the same hour, but the Bngliab woman did not appear. 
I walked toward tbe rose-bush which I conjectured 
grew over the grave of Yolpurao ; its wUfhered leaves 
were untrimed, and the ea^ around It newly helped 
up. I asked no more questions ; the freshness of the 
mould and the neglect of the rose tree were eloquent 
informara. -«=_--«^-«^---« 

LUDICROUS SITUATION POR A PO- 
LITICAL COIfPEBSTfCS. 
Ma. Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle frequently differ- 
ed in opinion ; but Pitt alwaya carried his point In spite 
of the Duke. A eurfons scene occurredon oneof ifaeae 
occasions. It had been pmpoaed to aend Admiral 
Hawke to aea, ia parault of M. de Ooirflans. The sen- 
son waa unfavorable and even dangerona for that fleet 
to aail, being the month of Nove mb er. Mr. Pitt vraa nt 
tUs dme confined to Us bed with the gout ; and was 
obliged to receive aH Us visitors In Us chamber, In 
which he could not bear to have a fire. Tbe Duke of 
Newcastle waited upon Um in tUaaltnalioB, to dtscnae 
the a£Ur of this fleet, wUch be waa of opinion ought 
not to sail in such n stormy aeaaon. Scarcely had he 
entered the chamber, aUvering with cold, he aaid : 
" What I have you no file T '— " No !»» replied Pitt, " I 
can never bear a fire when I have the gout." The 
Duke sat down by the side of the invalid, wrapped In 
Us cloak, and began to enter upon tfle anbject of his 
visit Them was a aecond bed in the room ; and tlie 
Duke being unable to endure the cold, at length said : 
" With your leave Til warm myaelf in tUs other bed," 
and without taking off Us doak, he actually stepped 
into Lady Esther Pitt's bed, and resumed the debate. 
The Duke was entirely against exposing the fleet to 
hazard in the month of November, and Mr. Pitt waa ss 
positively determined that it should be put to se«. 
•'The fleet must absolutely sail," said Mr. Pitt, accom- 
panying his words with the most animated gesturesT 
"It is impossible,*' said the Duke, making a thousand 
contortions ; "it will certainly be k)SU" Sir Charles 
Frederick, of the Ordinance department, arriving just 
bt that time, found them both in tUs laughable posture, 
and had the greatest difficulty in preserving his gravi- 
ty at seeing two ministers of state deUberaiing upon an 
object so important In such a ludicrous situation. The 
fleet, however, did put to sea, and Mr. Pitt was justified 
by The event ; for Admiral Hawke defeated M. de Con- 
flans, and the victory waa more decldve In faror of the 
fingUsfa than any other that was obtained orer France 
dating tbe war.— />if<en^r iMirmoirv. 
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'tH^ BOl CON S TBICTOR, 

^J^ YQ«d«nof the Ro^er •» preiented this week 
^^^ftne sted engnvihgof « remarkable character, 
v?^ *n accuTtte view of an attack of a moostroas 



whole force of the army, during which a conaiileiabte 
number of aoldiera were tost, while the aerpent could 
neither be vanquiahed nor wounded, the strong armor 
of ita acales eaaily repelling the force of all the weapons 

that were directed againat it; upon which recourae 

-.^•H»n«,i..«i«7Ia««ninffinhiaboi~i«i^*»^^ ''^ batJtring tfiehiea, with whkU the animal 

* ' ' ' ^ -^ - faniiied tower, and 
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aHMBKi HIT — T (ban even Carthage itael/; and that (he 
4rbole adjacent region being tainted with the peatilen- 
llal effluvia proceeding from its remaina, and the wat- 
ers vrith lis blood, the Roman army was obliged to re- 
inove it* ataUon. The akin ©f the monater waa 120 

fttit loogi *^ ^'^ •"* *® ^^"^ " ■ ^p**y-" 

kaotther account aaya, that " it cauaed ao much trou- 
u^to B^M» «ha' ^ ^®tt»<* '^ neccasary to contest 
'r nossesslon of the liver with it, by employing the 
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It of the appearance 
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expressed an opinfon 
: owing to the man- 
ner of hia motion in uie wttici . . Vhen the aerpent was 
arat aeen in Penobeoot Bay, about thirty-aix or tbirty- 
eight yeara ago, (the earlieat of his recent appearances^ 
but not atiictiy ao of hia appearances on the coast of 
Maine,) the bunches were particularly noticed i which 
led the doubiing, who concluded the narrator waa 
alarmed and decaived, to ask if It was not a school of 
porpuitet swimming by in a Una. This sopposliioii 
was aftenrtrd abandoned, when the ssipent was seen 
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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR, 

AKD TBB •SBrarr TBIR. 

Tm readers of the Rover are presented this week 
-with a fine steel engiavln|f of a remarkable character, 
^fing an accurate view of an attack of a roonstroos 
lioarcoostrictor upon a Lascar sleeping in his boat, and 
the battle of the boat's crew to rescue their comrade. 
The writer, by whom the circumstance is related, gives 
it in the fiiUowing words : 

"A tew years before our visit to Calcutta, the captain 
of a coasting ship, while passing the Sunderbunds, 
■sent a boat into one of the creeks to obtain some fresh 
tfruits, which are cultivated by the few miserable inhab- 
itants of this inhospitable rei^n. Having reached the 
shore, the crew moored the boat iwder a bank, and left 
one of their party to take care of it. During their ab- 
sence, the Lascar who remained in charge of the boat, 
Overcome by heat, lay down under the seats and fell 
asleep. While he was in this happy state of nneonsdous- 
JMSi^ an enormous boa-constrictor emerged from 
the jungle, reached the boat, had already coiled its huge 
body roand the sleeper, and was in the very act of crush- 
ing him to death, when his companions fortunately re- 
•tnmed at this auspidous moment, and attacking the 
moDsiefV severed a portion of its tail, which so disabled 
it that it no longer retained the power of doing mischief. 
Tlie snake was then easily despatched, and found to 
fflsasure 8i:ity-two feet and some inches in length." 

This eagraviug is from a painting by the celebrated 
fioglish artist Daniel], and was originally engraved for 
the " Oriental Annual" 

The boa-ooDsurictor is believed to be the largest of 
land serpents. He is found in the East Indies snd in 
Aftiea, and a serpent difiering but little from him is 
ibond in some paru of South America. His length va- 
^ries from 'twenty to sixty feet ; and he he will destroy 
an ox or a bufialo by winding his enormous ibids aroimd 
diem and crushing them to death. 

It is supposed that an individual of this species once 
difiused terror and dismay in a whole Roman army, a 
fiiet alluded to by Livy in one of the books that have 
aot come to us, but which is quoted by Valerius Maxi- 
JBUS, in words to the following effect : *' Since we are 
on the subtject of uncommon phenomena, we may here 
mention the serpent so eloquently recorded by Livy, 
who says that near the river Bagrada in Africa, a snake 
imma seen of so enormous a magnitude, as to prevent 
tlie army of Attilus Regulus from the use of the river; 
and after snatching up several soldiers with its enor 
moos mouth, and devouring them, and killing several 
more by striking and squeezing them with the spires of 
iu tail, was at length destroyed, by assailing it with all 
4lfte force of military engines and showers of stones^ af- 
ter it had withstood the attack of their spears and darts ; 
4hat it was regarded by the whole army as a more for- 
.midablA enemy than even Carthage itself; and that the 
-srliole adjacent region being tainted with the pestilen- 
tial effluvia proceeding from its remains, and the wat- 
ers with its blood, the Roman army was obliged to re- 
move its statioiL The skin of the monster was 120 
iset long, and was sent to Rome as a trophy." 

Another account says, that '* it caused so much trou- 
Me to Regulus, that he found it necessary to contest 
die poseession of the river with it, by employing the 
TouIL— No.ia. 



whole force of the army, during which a considsmhio 
number of soldiers were lost, while the serpent oould 
neither be vanquished nor wounded, the strong armor 
of its scales easily repelling the force of all the weapons 
that were directed against it ; upon which recourse 
was had to battering enginea, with which tlie animal 
was attacked In the mailner of a fortified tower, and 
was thus at length overpowered. Several discharges 
were made against it without success, till its back be- 
ing broken by an immense stone, the monster began to 
lose its powers, and was with difficulty destroyed, after 
having diffused such a horror among the army, that 
they confessed they would rather attack Carthage it- 
self than such another monster. 



Though the boa-constructor is the largest of land 
serpents, there can be no doubt that there are serpents 
much larger, inhabiting the great deep. If the whale 
is larger than the elephant, why should not the sesp 
serpent exceed in size the boa 1 Hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands of persons have borne testimony to having 
se^n these mighty monsters of the deep, but as none 
of them have yet been taken, the worid at large seem 
to be incredulous of their existence. And yet the evi- 
dence is so voluminous, and comes from so many di£> 
ferent witnesses, and under such a variety of conditions 
and situations, that we have no more right to doubt 
the existence of these animals in the ocean, than we 
have to doubt the existence of the Island of Cuba be- 
cause we have never happened to see it. 

The following condensed account of the appearanoe 
of sea-serpents at di^rent times, along the eastern coast 
of our own country, was given seversl years sgo by a 
writer in the *' American Magaiine of Useful Know- 
ledge." 

We give a descriptfon of the sea-serpent, which hie 
been seen, in and near Massachusetts Bay, and on the 
coasts of Msine including Penobscot Bsy, and des- 
cribed by a number of very intelligent and respectable 
individusls, within fifty years, snd {chiefly within the 
last twenty or thirty years. By most of those who 
have seen this aquatic monster, snd been so near him 
as to make accurate observations and give a just ac- 
count and description of him, his length is nesriy one 
hundred feet, (the accounts, however, vary from 
seventy-five to one hundred and twenty feet, and this 
difference is accounted for by the different distances 
and positions, at or in which the animal was seen ;) 
and its thickness about that of a barrel, or of a cask 
twice the size of a barrel. The greater portion of those 
who hsve seen the serpent, describe him as having 
protuberances on the back, neariy the whole length 
from the neck to the tail : not unlike the humps on 
the earners back : but some hsve expressed an oplnfon 
that ^he apparent bunches were owing to the man- 
ner of his motion in the water. When the serpent was 
first seen in Penobscot Bsy, about thirty-six or tdirty- 
eight years ago, (the earliest of his recent appeanmces^ 
but not strictly so of his appearances on the coast of 
Maine,) the bunches were particularly noticed ; which 
led the doubiing, who conduded the narrator was 
alarmed and deceived, to ask if it was not a school of 
porp^Kt swimieing by in a Una. This sopposliioii 
was afterwaid abandoned, when the serpent wat seen 
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by several pei%oo6, at different time^ femd most of them^ 
too near it to be deceived. 

A large amimal, formed like a serpent, was repeatedly 
seen on the coasts of Norway long before the appearance 
of the monster in the waters near Massachusetts and 
IMne. Bishop Pontoppidan gave an account of the 
animal as he ree^ved it from those who saw it. They 
raprseented it as sereral haadred feet long; in which 
Bodonbt they were mistaken. They also describe it 
with bunches, and a drawing wm given, very Hke the 
serpent seen on our coasts, except as to the supposed 
leBgth of the former. 

The most correct statements of the appearance of the 
sea serpent on the coasts of America, and those end- 
tied to the fullest credit, (with some abatement for opin- 
ions as to its size or length, some of the person^ being 
at a considerable distance,) were given by those who 
saw it thirty or fifty yeara ago in or near Penobscot 
bay ; if perhaps we except the account of such as have 
had a view of one near Cape Ann and Nahant, within 
ififteen or eighteen yeara last. Reference has already 
been made to one who saw the serpent in Penobscot 
bay. He was a respectable clergyman well known'to 
the writer of this article ; and at whose request he gave 
had a written account, and afterward a mora particular 
description. Several persons were with him at the 
time, and had a full view of the monster for some 
miniites. They saw him at rest on the water; and 
afterward saw him dart out to sea with great volodty. 
Gapt. Gteorge Little, commander of an armed vessel 
on the coaats of Maine in 1779-80, and in 1799—1900, 
of the United States Frigate Boston, saw the sea »er^ 
IMnt in Broad bay, (which is east of Sequin, and west 
of Penobscot bay,) ^t the former period; and supposed 
it was fifty feet or nore in length ; bat he was not so 
near as to judge accurately as to its length. A Capt. 
Kent, before that time, who was commander of a coast- 
ing sloop, saw a sea soak^, near the same bay, which 
be believed was at least fiAy feet long, Cspt Crabtree, 
who lived some time on an Island in Penobscot bay, a 
very intelligent and reputable man. deposed that he 
heard the people there, speak of having seen a large 
sea serpent at difierent times ; and that in 1779, he saw 
it himselt He saw it lying at rest for some time, on 
the surface of the water, and within five hundred feet 
of the land ; and he judged it was one hundred feet 
long, and three foet diameter. In 1793, the same per- 
son or one of his family had a view of the animal, near 
the same place. The clergyman above referred to, also 
related to the writer of this account, that in the war of 
the Revolution, some of the British troops at Castine 
had a view of a similar animal. He also stated, that 
one person, whom he well knew, saw two of ihem 
together, in that vicinity, some twenty yeara before. 
Many yean ago, when there were few families on 
Moant Desert, which is east of Penobscot bay, the 
skeleton of an animal was found near the shore, in an 
unfrequented part of the Island, which was said to be 
seventy feet long. 

In common oases, this is evidence enough to satisfy 
reasonable men, that a large serpent of seventy or 
eighty or one hundred feet long, has been often seen in 
the bays and on the coast of Maine, within fifty or 
sixty years. But it is proper to notice the more ro- 
dent accounts given of a similar animal on our coasts. 
In 1916, the Sea Serpent was seen near Plymouth, 
outside •£ tiM harbor, but near the land, and within a 
: of a mile fii^om those tfiio sew faim. One of 



these was a very intellgent sea captain, who viewed 
him with the naked eye, and through a glass. When 
he saw the animal it was moving directly from him, 
and appeared about thirty or forty feet ; but on chang- 
ing its course, and exhibiting fairly its whole length, 
he judged it to be at least one hundred feet. The 
Serpent again approached the shore and remained at 
rest for about five raiButea. The bunches were as 
large as a barrel, and about thirty in number. It was 
of a deep brown color. The sky was clear and it 
was almost calm. The head and neck appeared six or 
eight feet long. 

In 1917, the serpent was seen in the harbor of GioiK 
cester, or Cape Ann. The master of an oastem coast- 
er, lying at anchor in the harbor, in August, saw it at 
rest on the surfoce of the water very near his vessel,. 
with iu head near the cable, (in front of the vessel,) 
and Its tail extending beyond the stern. The vessel 
was at least sixty feet, according to her tonnage ; sad. 
the animal not less than seventy-five or eighty. SooB 
after, one of the citizens of Gloucester, who rasided 
at the point of land running out into the Atlantic, saw 
the Serpent and gave an aeoount of it ; bnt neither, 
his testimony nor that of the captain of the oosstor 
received full credence. "Some dosbted.*' The last 
witness saw the animal for more than an hour; dsiing, 
which it was in motion backward and forward, and 
nearer, or more distant He saw fifty feet of Us lengibi 
but did not speak of any bunches. He described tta 
color as oth^s had done. During the same monfli^ 
the Serpent was seen in ihait vlclnicyr by severnl 
others, and sometisMS within fifty fiMt. Some noticed 
the bunches, and some did not The craw of a v sss oV 
belonging to Newburyport, of another b d o ngi n g to 
Beverly, and of a vessel firom New York to Salem, nil 
saw what they called a large Sea Serpent So also ^d 
the fishermen of several Chebacoo boats then empfoy- 
ed in cod or mackerel-caiching In the vicinity. And 
all doubt seemed to be removed of the existence of n 
Sea Serpent of about eighty or one hundred feet iii 
length, and of the size of a large barrel or cask. At a 
later period, the animal was seen near Nahant and. 
Phillip' s Beach, between Nahant and Marblehead. Bat 
their statements need not be detailed. One fact, how- 
ever, it is important to add, connected with the ac- 
count of a 8ea serpent near our coasts. In September 
of the year, when the animal was so often seen ia 
Gloucester Bay and near Cape Ann, where is a cove 
making up into the land, beyond the general course, 
about one hundred and fifty yards ; near which a snake 
was taken, aiming toward the bay. When moving 
slowly on ihe ground, the motion was vertical ; and it 
moved by contracting and then extending itself. One 
of the men pureued and detained it by his pitch-fork* 
The efibrts it made were said to be diflerent from those 
of other snakes. It had the power of expansion tuid* 
contraction in a remarkable degree. When con tracted, 
there appeared bunches on the back, but when it wan 
at rest, and lying horizontally, they were hardly per- 
ceivable. When contracted, it was scarcely two feet 
long, but when not contracted, it was three feet. The 
people who killed it, did not consider It of the commen 
kind of snakes. It was taken to Boston, and carefnlly - 
examined by some membere of the Lintnean Society. 
Its length was found to be two feel eleven inches and . 
a half; and from a comparison of the young of large 
land snakes and serpents, with those of common nge 
and growth, the pamxt of this, {it bat t few weel:»' 
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old,) might be from one hundfied to oae hatidred and 
fl^ht ibeL The pJace where the youog was found; 
and the peculiar forniatioD with bunches made by aelf- 
contiactioQ; and the spioe adapted to this singular 
ahipe, excepting near the neck and tail, (where no 
buachee were discovered in the large monster,) where 
it was straight as in other serpents ; all seem to render 
It probaple that this animal was the oflfspriog of the 
great sea monster. Twenty-four distinct bunches 
wers noticed between the head and the vent. The 
color ¥ras a deep brown ; the belly a little lighter. 
" The interior structure of tlie animal taken, diAered 
from that of other serpents. The diflerent vertebrae 
▼aried, and were accommodated by their shape and size 
to the configuration of the back.*' 

The sea serpent has been often seen near our coasts 
since 1615 and 1817, and the accounts given by those 
who saw it, go to confirm the former statements in all 
Important parts. 



DEATH OP THE BREWER KING. 

Tn tileek of St. Jobn's, at Ghent, atmcfc five. The 
d$i had hanily began to break, and, notwithstanding, 
JB immanse oMiUitude almady filled the streeu of the 
piat Flomish city. The Reward^ or sovereign, was 
■KMMDtarily expected. Was it a joyful triumph which 
was awaiting the chief demagogue? Was it the pre- 
paiailoa of a triumphant entry, which had put in mo- 
tion the whole population of Ghent 7 — No. The groups 
jforoied beas and there, met, crowded each other, and 
ToQing fiom one side to another. In menacing columns, 
gave presage of any .thing but a fete. The symptoms 
ofaoioevitahle revolucion are manifested in the oounten- 
ancea of tlie heroes of the inaurreciion. A hideous 
crowd are pioceedlng from the four corners of the city 
toward Ita great northom gate, like the froth from a 
boiling pot. Ferocious railings, mingled with obscene 
jokes and patriodc songs, sounded in the air like the 
joariog of the sea in a raging tempest. The inhabitan ts 
of Ghent determined upon the aasasaination, secure of 
their prey, and maatera of their vengeance, proceeded 
with a kind of aatanic tardiness to a general inaurree- 
tion. The cannibals seemed occupied In placing them- 
m1v68 conveniently to enjoy at their ease, afterward, 
the pleasures of crime and death. The pariizans of 
the Brewer-king mingled with the crowd, and heard, 
with an iacieaaing perplexity, the bloody notes of the 
ioattnectioB. Ttie sky was pure and serene. The 
■Bore calm of the firmament, like a mockery of nature 
eootrmsted in a sinister manner with the diaordeily 
moToments and unmerciful looks of the insurgents. 
The passions were in full play. But already opinion, 
almost unanimous, pronounced the condemnation of 
.ArtoTaile. It might be caUed a national decree, for, in 
the forum of the revolt, more than a huiuired thousand 
vexed. What a strange and clashing dialogue is that 
of the moiatude i There is a leseon in it{ attend :— 
** He comes late— the tiaiiorr' 
"He has aold us to the Eogliah 1" 
» They are counting out his monty, peffaape*' 
* And hia pooketa aie ao large, it takes hours to fill 



" We aball not bb so loog in Bm^tyimg them T* 
"He is^i^ging oaaks fuU of lopes, which have been 
•nit to. hiift from London. They ars lo«diog them, 

'* Wkat is 1^ uae of thiM fopM T' 



*' To hang biiigher% and us oonmon j^eopleF' 

" The witcbea dance amuses him I*' 

"He shall open the baUr 

"Whor 

"The Tyrant r 

" Holla I don't push so hard— you crash ms V* 

" Terrible I— terrible !— oW woman." 

"Dirty fellow!" 

" They aay he wiU come on horseback 1" 

" On the horse— or dragged under his feet 1" 

"The atreeta need sweeping 1" 

" WiU he have a crown on his head I" 

" Yes, in the shape of a night-cap !" 

" And we'll cry out, Good night comrade I" 

A crowd of students crossed at this moment th» 
great street of the city, directing their course toward 
the Steen-dam. The chief of the troop waved a kind 
of flag, with variegated colors, upon which waa written 
theae words, LIBERTY! ** Neither throne nor kingtP* 
The lowest of the female population followed themi 
clapping their hands. Oatha, jeata, laughter and men- 
aces, mingled tumnltuously in the afiray." 
- The greater part of the students wero half drnnkf 
and were retumiog from their nocturnal orgiea. - Soma, 
tattered beggars, bawled out church hymna, othen^ 
bulliea aang warlike aSrs. They were all armed with 
pistols and daggers, and their frightful proceasloa, IHbo 
the folds of a aerpent winding from one quarter to an- 
other, and ahowing in twenty plaoes at a time, reaen»> 
bled the innumerable heada of a hydra. These yotmg 
fellows, vomited fiom the schools and burning with 
revolutionary fever, had only bloody smiles and words of 
deatractioB. Like owls, they flew to the ruins ; like 
vultures, they ooented the dead body. Their oonveraa- 
tion was the same a that of the people. 

A horseman, pale and pandng for breath, came out 
of the gato of the dty, opposite Ghent. He la one of 
the partisans of the usurpation. His coonienance ex- 
pi eass^ l ann : 

" Ooback, or yo« are lost! The capital is in open 
rebeUlon!" 

"I fly!" said the chief demsgogue. 

" Death ia in front of you— baok !" 

"Death is behind!" 

" Is it then true 1 The city of Bruges." 

" Is in the power of the Count of Mali I" 

"AndYpresr 

"Is in open rebellion 1" 

"Oudenardl" 

" I am betrayed there I" 

" What 1 pex^ everywhere!" 

" Let us enter into Ghent !'* 

" Have a cam not to do so. Your friends there aia 
tracked ia the aireeta like fellow-deer. The people 
roar unchained !" 

" I have some influence over this people!" 

" Can you have power over ti^ra !" 

"I have friends!" 

"Who deny you I" 

" I wiU speak I" 

" They will not hear you !" 

" But Ghent has made me king !" 

"Ghent will kill you!" 

The Reward bowed Us heni. He leflacted seme 
minutes on his disasteious situation. Flight is not 
possible; no retreat t ao lefugo. The insurrection^ 
like a vaat conflagration, extenda Ua flmnea oaall sUea^ 
Then ia no chance of safety for him but in a bold effort 
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— « desperate resoliition. He flettera Mmeelf that bis 
pieseiice, saluted a short time since with so mach en- 
thosiasm by the great Flemish diy, will still impoee 
upon the populace. He afiects confidence ; and raising 
his bead, with a feigned firmness, continues his jour- 
ney towaid Qhent. 

'*I have a star 1" said James. 
The star bad just been extinguishe d 
Artevelle has passed the northern gate; he is under 
the walls of the capital The furious bands of the 
fiiubourgs, composed of mad vagabonds, disgusting 
prostitutes and ragged children, advanced to meet him, 
brandishing their pikes, and themselves stunned by 
their own imprecations. A cry of ferocious joy burst 
from their ranks on seeing him — a cry like that which 
demons utter when a soul, abandoned by heaven, is 
east into their burning lakes. It was for the JReward 
the first toiling of his death-knell—the firet note of 
agony. The heart of the Brewer king failed him. 
Will he still advance?— He stops face to face with the 
popular curses. There was no longer a single drop of 
blood in his veins that did not chill. But there was 
no longer time to recede from a decision once taken 
He must march straight forward to misfortune. Bold- 
ness was now a neceetfiiy. 

" Coiuige, brave lancers ! tighten your belts ! raise 
your arms V* 

The English soldien answered by acclamations the 
^>rder of the chief demagogue. They weie in number 
only a hundred, but by their undaunted courage they 
were equal to an army. They defiled in a measured 
•tep. t^ome burghers, friends of Artevelle, made to 
him trom thdr nindows signs of alarm, in order to 
hinder him from going farther. Other individuals, 
from the balconies, pointed at him with disgust. The 
damor continued to increase. The Reward^ his eye 
fixed upon the distant hordes bristling with poignards, 
through which he must force a passage, saw clearly 
the night of horrora which extended aroiud him. 
Bbouu met his ear ; the cry of furies was mingled with 
them. The specutors, greedy for murder, who crowd- 
ed with transport after these bloody men, seemed to 
possess sepulchral figures; or rather might have been 
called dead bodies, gathered from their graves, for the 
orgies of the sins of lielL 

" James !'* ssid a voice fVom a neighboring window, 
in a tone of irony, " how nMime and gioriouM is this 
liberated population ! Behold the heroes of thy glory 
—the supports of thy throne !— Admiration and res- 
pect 1 Uncover thyself, then and salute them !" 

A smile of sad courtesy answered the vengeful Irony. 
Opposite Artevelle is a bridge ; on the other side of the 
Mdge is a public square, in the midst of which Is a 
gigantic gallows; and in the square is collected the 
taging crowd, when, uttering savage yells, is preparing 
to rend its victim. 

"Give way for the Reward T* cried the archers. 
The intrepidity of these breve men confounded the 
multitude. Nevertheless, thousands of raised arms 
pointed out the horrible gallows. The vociferations 
redoubled. 

"Death to the EngHshf" 

"Down with the Reward f* 

** None of the libertfts of the tyrant V* 

** He has sold and delivered us !** 

"Let him give us the gold he has takenT 

*^lio BUuk Princtr 
-"Nom«ntraitorar 



" Long li?e the Counts of Flanden r* 

The noble features of Artevelle were cast down ; his 
eyes were dilated with horror ; his eyebrows from violent 
suflfering, were horribly drewn up. Instruments of 
torture were preparing upon the square, to tear his 
limbs to pieces before suspending them on the gibbet. 
He saw ten kinds of death to suffer before enduilng the 
last agony. He heard the burets of furious joy and 
ferocious mockery, which broke forth from the volcano 
of popular feeling in its eruption. His head turned. 
The multitude, without pity, like the ferocious beast 
which takes care not to kill its prey on a sudden, in 
order to toy with the palpiutions of iu agony ; the 
multitude hnppy «nd gaping, then struggled together 
to have the Brewer-king spared for the moment. They 
needed a series of bloody emotions ; a succession of 
varied tortures ; a long spectacle of death. There, for 
all this assembled people, death must not be purely and 
simply the last sigh of a condemned wretch ; it must 
be for an entire day, the sport of the city; *' Give way 
for the i2««ird.'— Give way for the Reward f* They 
repeated the cry of the archera. These Isst, armed to 
the teeth, and their heads raised, formed around d' Ar- 
tevelle a rampart of steel and iron. Some stones and 
arrows had been directed against them, on their des- 
cent from the bridge; but the chiefs of the revolt had 
opposed their attacks ; and the valorous Englishmen, 
determined to fight even to death, continued to break 
through the tumultuous mass, which gave way before 
their lances like eare of wheat before the rushing of 
the tempest. The brilliant hotel of the Reward is at 
the other extremity of the square. Ajtevelle has at 
length succeeded In overcoming all obstacles. But he 
re-entered the walls of his hotel, with only a third of 
his cohort; sixty brave men have perished. He has 
received no wound. The great door of his dwelling is 
promptly closed after him ; but his safety Is not as- 
sured; his house, entirely surrounded, has neither 
secret issue nor defence. The bottom of his court is 
fronting a canal, and the two sides of this same court 
are shut in by high walls, behind which a besieging 
crowd constantly increases. No way is oren to flight. 
The Brewer-king, crossing the vestibule of his hotel, 
mounts rapidly the great stair-case which conducts to 
the state rooms, and, firom one of the high windowsg 
which overlook a part of the city, he casts his eyes 
without Hideous picture 1 ferocious spectacle 1 A 
kind of Older has succeeded to the disasterous uproar; 
public ferocity, a moment turned from its course, by 
the skirmish of the students and arehers, was again 
directed upon the Reward with a new intensity. Thon- 
sands of assassins call him. A revolutionary sun — a 
sun of July (17th July, 1346) rose in a cloudleas sky. 
James, motionless and fixed to the spot, gssed atten- 
tively upon the ovation of death, which the execution- 
era were preparing for him. The lofty gallows raised 
in front of his habitation, had three branches, at the 
ends of which hung ropes with running knots attach- 
ed to iron rings ; a wooden horse and a wheel, destined 
to feast the specutore with the convulsions of the 
victim, were close to the gibbeu Not far ofl; was a 
wood-pile, upon which were placed cauldrons, which 
some smiths were blowing by the aid of an cnormoOB 
bellows; they were also heatiag pincera. The canni- 
bals collected at this place, were singing patriotic 
hymns, and taking hold of each other's handa, Ibef 
danced around the fire. They had lighted torches of 
l^tch, which they triTWl hiiha air ; a Uack vapor arose ; 
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aad they ooQtiaoed, enveloped in the smoke, their 
dtnce of demona. Several fiagUah arches ran toward 
U)elrchie£ 
"Jteward, they are breaking in the doors." 
Theeyesof Artevelle were half extlngaished In their 
oibitt; the whirling of his brain hindered his appre- 
hending the most distinct words. He had his hand 
upon Us garments ; and, with the rage of a brute, he 
tore his breast with his Dsils. 

"What wiU become of ns?— All is lost!'* eriod the 
■ervaats of the hoteL ** Do you hear the blows of the 
aiel*' The sodden filling of one of the walls of the 
court, caused the whole hotel to tremble. The acda- 
mations of the mob saluted the tdnmphant crash. The 
aiaiderers are at the breach. 

^Reward, we will defend the staircase," cried the 
nndauoted archers $ and you, whilst we fight, must en- 
dssvor to speak to the people.*' 
*«And where r* said Artevelle. 
" From the balcony." The brewer-king is dragged 
diither. At a few paces from him, he hears the fero- 
cious bowlings of the assailants. His foithfu guards, 
itaged at the top of the staircase, are all about to per- 
iih, even to the last He appeared on the balcony. 
Inmio applauses burst forth at sight of him. James 
made a sign that he wished to speak ; his knees totter- 
ed { his hands convulsively clenched the railing of the 
balcony, in Me endeavor to sustain himselfl He salut- 
ed to the right and left by a mechanical instinct ; his 
boming throat hardly left passage for a few inarticulate 
words^ wUch were drowned by frantic bowlings. 

" I have wished the happiness of all. Alas I — yo u are 
about— in my Mood— to drown the liberty of Flanders." 
A thousand voices interrupted him. 
" He no longer says. My dtarfeUmD eitizauF* 
** And he stiU dares to speak of liberty, the tyrant V* 
*' Enough of thy jaggleries, qioiler I" 
••Revolter! die by the revolt." 
" Thou betrayedst— thou art betrayed.** 
"Thou hast sold us— thou art thyself sold." 
' The popular fury seemed, ne?ertheless, to have lost 
its intensity. A i^eam of hope shone vagaely in the 
ffes of James. He is preparing to speak again, when, 
on a sodden, a hand, cold and hesvy, strikes his shoul- 
der Kke the talon of a vulture. At this unforeseen oc- 
anrence, he turns his head and gaxes. A dark and 
ooio ew d figure was standing by his side—the figure 
lAlsed his visor. 
" Behold me !" It was Wenemare. 
These terrible words, which at the critical hour, the 
estenninator had promised to speak to the victim, com- 
pieteiy annihilated the "/^evorti.'* There is on the 
baleooy an awful exchange of looks of vengeance and 
cowardice. Urbin with hia head inclined towards the 
oondemned wietch, overpowered him with the ven- 
gesooe which beamed from his eyes. James, no lon- 
gK able to sBstain the Ughtniaf of these terrlMs ^es, 
seeks to hide the figure fiooi his sight ; but, wicfa his 
ten fingecSf Wensmare pushes away his hands, aad 
him iralee, heard a£w ofi; seemed fike thunder t be re- 
pasted tliese words: 



With his fiKse OB the gnraBd,Arts«ieUeftlls exhausted. 

" Doat ttaott reeoUect my two eirths ;" said the sokMsr 
or Oodembottrgi "I have kept one, I shall fulfii the 
ochier. The aeoead blood washes out the firsts" 

Jamaa breathes fiNrth a last aianatir. *'Plty I pUyl" 

Tbo koplaeable llcbin ilsea «< Whsa Leals, strack 



by a dagger, rolled at thy feet expiring— vile tjrrent 1— > 
didst thou have pity on blm T* 

** Kill him T* clamored the multitude. 

The executioner of the vengeance of the people con*^ 
tinues with vehemence. 

** When thou oppressedst the kingdom — ^when thoa 
didst despoil the orphan — when thou didst imprison 
the widow— when thou didst gain riches by murder; 
and when thou didst govern by crime: usurper! didst 
thou have pityl** 

"Ohl death!** cried Artevelle. "I am tortured 
enough— KUl me !— Ah !** 

This last exclamation seemed like the final partingr 
of life. Urbin turned away his head, with the sensa- 
tion of disgust which a vile reptile, that one is about to 
crush, inspires. He raises liis sword— leto it fall : di»i 
gust has conquered hatred. 

A new tumult, an extraordinary movement, again 
occurred to vary the scene. Philip Artevelle, seconded 
by Hamstede, and followed by a numerous troop of 
workmen, undertakes to save bis father. He hastens 
on. He is young and brave. His filial love and his 
bold despair impose upon the populace. He speaks 
with a loud voice, and is heard. He braves death, and 
is admired. A passage is opened for him— Philip cross } 
es the square. The Reward perceives his son. A new 
ray of hope : this time it was the last. 

The fury of Wenemare, an instant suspended, is 
again aroused at the sight of the foul seducer of NeoUe^ 
with a violence Impossible to describe. He seizes witli 
his iron gauntlett his dtlzen-majesty, still at his feet, 
he raises him with his athletic hand above the fiital 
balcony, and, throwing him afar off with prodigious 
force, he cries : 

" Philip ! thy &ther t— CMsens, behold your king r* 

A general cry of stupefaction, welcomed this har<&- 
hood— soon a buret of enthusiasm succeeds. The dark 
cottossus, who hsd thus east a kind of monarch as the 
game of a pack of human hounds, as a straw is cast to 
the wind, struck with admiration the children of Inde- 
pendence. A vigor so prodigious, joined to so rare a 
dating, appeared to them supernatural. They con- 
templated Wenemare with a superetiUous awe. Tills' 
Mack and gigantic warrior seems to them to be a mes- 
senger ftom the Most High, an avenging genius, al- 
most a god. 

The multitude has changed its purpose and Its ideas. 
Its fury is turned towards the son of the Revoard. 
*» Death to James ! Death to Philip r— Philip has fled 
from the field of battle. 

The brewer-king had lallem Hke an inert and dead 
mass, at a considerable distance firom the balcony. The 
spectators, anxious to hear his last sigh, crowded round 
the body. Gerard Denys was there— "James,** ciled 
he, "arise;" and he shook the victim. "Walk; the 
gibbet waits for thee." 

James had his thigh broken. "Have pity on me and 
kiH me 1— my limbs are broken— I die.*' And be 
stretched out an arm. 

" He wants to grasp my sabre !*' said a bantering fel- 
low 3 and the arm of Artevelle is cut off. 
"He cannot walk ; let us drag him!** 
"Like a great man I" 

"Like a triumphant conqueror P' - ' 

"Like a dvlc chief f* 
"Likeadttienkingl" 

The unhappy, mutilated wretch still struggles with 
convidsive iiensy imongst the ruthless multitude, whO' 
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pr^ae about him, to tear him in pieoea. Hislaat groana 
are stifled by shouts of mockery. His torn Umbs and 
his still palpitating fleeh, were awept about in the mire. 
Bie hair, drc nched in Uood, was trampled under feet 
His heart stiil beat, but reason and understanding were 
gone. Suddenly, by a strange and barbarous compas- 
eion, Gerard Denys^ at the foot of the gallows, plunged 
a pike into the entrails of the body, in order to extin- 
guish any remaining life. The eyes of the brewer-king 
opened ; a shuddering is on his lips — a vague aouud — 
-and all is over. His skull was broken. L. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BSMXBKABLB PBACTICE 

Or DOCTOa tonic, as KXEMPUPIEn IN HIS WONDEB- 

FUL TBBATMBNT OF THE CASE OF MBS. 8YKE8. 

The author of the following very racy article, Na- 
thaniel Deeriug, Esq., of Portland, Maine, hBapcrpdra- 
ted more good things in the way of light literature, 
than many authors of the day, who have ten times more 
fame than has been awarded to him. Whether he is 
too careless or too modest to look after his laurels, we 
Itnow not; but if some folks had his pen, they would 
make their names as &miliar as household words on 
both sides of the Atlantic He has written some of the 
best stories of humor that have appeared in this coun- 
ty, besides some fine gems of poetry. 

We published some weeks ago two articles of his, on 
the renowned Timothy Tuttle. Those of our readers 
who shook their sides over the history of the musical 
Timothy, wHl not wait for an invitation to look at the 
ibUowIng picture of pathos and fun. 

< One dark, akmay night, is the summer of ^ find- 
ing my system had loat mnch of its kMmidum radk^ 
or radical moiature, in truth a very alarming pcemonl- 
tpry, I directed Mrs. Tonic, in peeparing my warm a^aa 
fdfntana, to infuse a ^uofUum n^di of HoUaadai of 
wliick having takea a somewhat 'Copioua draught, I 
« Bought my cubiculum. Let no one imagine, however 
tixat I give the least countenance to the firee use of al! 
choholic mixturea. They are undoubtedly poiaonoua 
and like aU other poisons which hold a high rank in our 
^rmacopeia, it is only whea taken under the direc^ 
tion of those deemed cunning in our art, that they ex- 
ert a healing power, and as one Shakapeare happily 
expresses it, "ascend me to the brain." Now as the 
xadical moisture ia essential to vitality, and as this 
moisture is promoted in a wonderful deg^^e by potationa 
cf Hollands, we of the ^olty hold, with Horaaus 
Flaccus, " omnc» eodcm cogimur ** — we may all cQguc 
IL But to return to my narratiOf or story, as it may be 
called. I had hardly '* steeped my senses in forgetful- 
ness," aa aome one quaint^ saysi wlien I was efiectu- 
ally aroused by a loud knocking at the window. The 
blows were so heavy and frequent that Mra. Tonic, 
though somewhat unadomad, it being her hour ibr le- 
tiring, yet fearful of firactured glass, hunied to the door. 
I might here mention, in order to show the reason oi 
Mrs. Tonic's fears, that ray parlor front window hpd 
been lately beautified with an enlaiyed saah, ooataia- 
ing, not seven by nine, the aiae generally used, but 
eight by t«n— panes oertainly of a ram and costly eiae, 
and which Mrs. Tonic had the honor of i&Uoduclng. 
The cause of this nnseaaonable distarbanoa proved to 
be a messenger ffom Deacon Sykea, stadng that good 
Mrs, Sykes was alarmingly iH, and desiring my imme- 



diate aitendence. Now in the whole range of my prme- 
dce there was no one whose call waa sooner heeded 
than Mrs. Sykes' : for besides being an ailing woman 
and of course a profitable patient, she had much influ- 
ence in our village as the vi:ife of Deacon Sykes. But 
I must confess that on this occasion I did feel aa an- 
willingness to resume mj habiliments, that night, aa 
I before remarked, being uncommon stormy, and my- 
self feeling sensibly the ejects of the sudorlfice I had 
Just taken. Still I should wilMngly have exposed my- 
self had not Mrs. Toide gathered firom the weaa a ug si 
that it was only a return of Mrs. Sykes* M complaiat^ 
that excrmiating pain, the cholic As the medicfaw I 
had hitherto preaoiibed for her hi each aflmenta had 
been wonderfully blessed, I directed Mrs. Tonic to biinc 
my saddle-baga, irom whi<^ having prepared a smne- 
what smart dose of UncL rhcL with emrb, wdoi I gave 
it to the messenger, bidding him return with aU speed* 
In the belief that tbia would prove effieaciottak I again 
turned to woo the not reluptant Somnus, but soiree- 
ly had an hour elapsed when I was again alarmed If 
repeated Mows, first at the door then at the windoiV. 
In a moment I sat bolt upright, in virbich attitude I waa 
soon imitated by Mra. Tonic, on hearing the oraah of 
one of her eight by tens. Through the aperture I now 
distinctly recognized the voice of Sam Saunderai wlio 
had hired with the Deacon, atating that good* Mra. 
Sykes was absolutely m «x^eifiM, or aa Sam hiamalf 
expressed it, " at her last ga^" On hearing this, you 
may be assured I was not long in nahiraUhu»s bui 
drawing on my netlier integuments, I departed despite 
the remonstrances of Mrs. Tonic, wi^out my wrapper, 
and without any thing, in fact, except a renewed draught 
of my pkilo humidum radicdU, My journey to the 
Deacon's was mads with such an accelerated move- 
ment, that it was accomplished, as it were per taliumu 
This was owing to my great anxiety about Mrs. Sykes, 
though possibly in a small degree I might have dreaded 
an obstruction of the pores in ray own person. How- 
beit, on arriving at the Deacon's, I saw at once tliat 
she was bevond the healing art There lay all that re- 
mained of Mrs, Sykes— the disjeeia membrar-the/rag^ 
men^— the caaket ! But the gem, the mau di pm io r , , 
was gone and forever. There she lay^ regahUeas of 
the elongated visage of Deacon Sykes on the one aide, 
and of the no less elongated visage of the widow Dob* 
ble on the other side, who had been viaiting tliem* 
and who now hung over her departed friend in an aga- 
ny of wo. " Doctor," cried the Deacon, " is there no 
hope V* " Is there no hope 7" echoed the widow Dob- 
ble. I grasped the wrist of Mrs. Sykes, but pulsatioiL 
had ceased ; the eye was glazed and the ootmtenance 
livid. '* A caput mortuuv^ beacon ! dtfunda I The 
wick of vitality Is anufied out.*' The bereaved hnsbaxid 
srroaned deeply ; the widow Dobhle groaned an octave 
higher. 

On my "Way Imme my mind VN» madienvciaed wiilL 
ihia audden and mj^etlOae HispenBiiimi. Had Atttt 
SattodeiabiuBderadio hiaatatament of her oonplaliit^ 
Hed I royattf-«oed Heeveaa 1 ItoesMn't be poaalble t 
[ opened my bags k or ret e o rtftrmfl it wm but mm. 
palpable 1 Owing either to tlie agitation of the moment 
^haa ae aoddaaly awakened, m the deep aeHdtude of 
Hrti Tonio, wim, U ^niMilog my |Mo iNiimMitfi i^MK- 
«4«, had infiiaed an ttiid«e ^onioa of the Hollandih-^ta 
>ne of theae the lamented Mm. S^rfcea aright ebargebiir 
iMimely etkt for tl^e waa the vial oOktet rktL fftfl 
lo the atefplev wdUle the tM maifcfid " laaimuii ** artw 
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ma dry as a throat In fever. I hesitate not to record 
that at this discovery I lost some of that self possession 
nrhich had ever been characteristic of the Tonics. I 
was not only standing on the brow of a precipice, but 
my centre of gravity seemed a litrle beyond it. There 
were rivals in the vicinity jealous of my rising reputa- 
tion. The sudden death might canseapos^ mortem 
examination, and the result would be as fatal to me as 
^was the laudanum to Mrs. Sykes. A thought, occur- 
i^ng doubtless through a special Providence, suddenly 
relieved my mind. At break of day I retraced my foot- 
steps to the chamber of the deceased. Accompanied 
by the Deacon, I approached to gaze upon the corpse * 
when, suddenly starting baclc, 1 placed one hand upon 
sny olfactories, and grasping with the other the alarm- 
ed mourner, I hurried towards the door. '" In the name 
of Heaven," cried the Deacon, "what is the matter T» 
"The matter!" I replied, " the matter ! Deacon, Hsten, 
In all cases of mortality where the radical moisture has 
Bot been lessened by long disease, putrefaction com- 
mences on the cessation of the organic functions, and 
-« miasma fatal to the living is in a moment generated. 
'This is the case even in cold weather, and it being now 
.luly, I cannot answer for your own life if the burial be 
deferred ; the iast sad offices must be at once attended 
'to." Deacon Sykes consented. Not, he remarked, 
«n his own account, for, as to himself, life had lost its 
charms, but there were others near on whom many 
were dependant, and he couM not think of gratifying 
Ills own feelings at their expense — sufficient, said he, 
fcft the day Is the evU thereof. I hardly need add that, 
when my advice to the Deacon got wind, the neighbors 
With one accord raMed to assist in preparing Mrs. Sykes 
ibr her last home ; and their labors were not a Httle 
quickened by the fnmes of tar and vinegar which I di- 
rected to be burned on this melancholy occasion. Much 
as I cherished Mrs. Sykes, still I confess that my fsel* 
ings were much akin to those called pleasurable, when 
H heard the ratiJe of those terrene particles which cov- 
ered at the same time my himented friend and my pro- 
ibssfonaJ lapsus. 

But after all, as I sat meditating on the ups and downs 
of life, during the evening of the funeral, the question 
arose in my mind. Is all safe 1 May not some unfledg- 
-ed GMens remove the body for the purpose of dissec- 
tion 1 Worse than all, may not some malignant rival 
hare already meditated a similar expedition? The 
ihore T reflected on this matter and its probable conse- 
•qnenees, the more my fears increased, tiH at last they 
became too great for my frail tenement. There was at 
this period a boarder In my fktnlly, ode Job Sparrow, 
wlio having spent about tliirty years of his pilgrimage 
in tile ** singing of anthems," concluded at length to 
devote tiie residue thereof to the study of the human 
^me, to which he was the more inclined, probably, as 
Us could fl^ve the benefit of my deep investigations. 
His outward man though somewhat ungainly, was ex- 
eeedlngty muscular, and he had a firmness of nerve 
Wiiich would make him willingly engage in any enter- 
ptixe that would aid him In his calling. Conducting 
bim to my sanctum or study, a redred chamber in my 
domidle, ** Job," I remarked, ^'I have long noticed your 
engagednessin the healing art, and I have lamented 
my Inability of late to further yourprogress in the study 
-of anatomy, from the difficulty of procuring subjects. 
An ofiportunlty, however, Is at length affiyrded, and f 
jhaO not fall to embrace it, though at the ascrifice of 
UKf beit feelings. The subjeet I mean Is the lamented 



Mrs. Sykes. Bring her remains at night to this cham^ 
ber, and I with my venerable friend Dr. Grizzle, will 
exhibit what, though often described, are seldom visi- 
ble, those wonderful absorbents, the lacUals. It is on- 
ly in very recent subjects, my dear Job, that it Is possi- 
ble to point ihem out." My pupil grinned complacent- 
ly at this manifestation of kindly feelings towards him 
in one so much his superior, and hastened to prepare 
himself for the expedition. It was about nine of the 
clock when the venerable Dr. Grizzle, whom I had no- 
tified of my intended operations through Job, came 
stealthily in. Dr. Grizzle, though from his appearance 
one would conclude that he was about to'^'* shuffle oil 
this mortal coil," was a vara aviSf as to his knowledge 
of corporeal functions. There were certain gainsayers, 
indeed, who asserted that his intellectual candle was 
just glimmering in its socket; but h will show to a 
demonstration how little such statements are to be re- 
garded, when I assert that the Kke shinders had been 
thrown out touching my own person. The profound 
Grizzle, above such malignant feelings, always coincid*> 
ed with my own opinion, both as to the nature of the 
disease we were called to counteract, and as to the 
mode of treatment ; and so highly did I value liim, that 
he was the only one whom I called to a consultation 
when that course was deemed expedient 

We had prepared our Instruments, and were refresh- 
ing our minds with the pages of Chesselden, a lumi« 
nous writer, when to my great satisfoction the signal 
of my pupil was heard below. Hitherto our labori 
seemed to have been blessed ; but a difficulty occurred 
in this stage of our progress which threatened not only 
to render these labors useless, but to retard. If I may 
so say, the advance of anatomical science. It was 
this ; the stairway was uncommonly narrow, and the 
lamented Mrs. Sykes was uncommonly large. As iC 
was impossible, then, for Job to psss up at the same 
time with the defunct, it was settled after roatura de- 
liberation, that he and myself should occupy a post at 
each extreme, while Ghltzle assisted near tlie himbar 
region. "Now," cried Job, "heave togcthel';^ but 
the words were hardly uttered, when a shriek front 
Orlzzlie parallaed our exertions. Our muscular efihrts 
had Wedged my venerable fHend so completely between 
Mrs. Sykes and the wall, that his lungs wheezed like 
e pair of decayed bellows i and had it not been Ibr the 
Herculean strength of Job, who rushed ai it were, in 
mediaa retj the number of the dead would have e<juaned 
that of the living. At length, after repeated trials, wa 
effected, as I facedously remarked, our "passage of 
the Alps f an tilstorical allusion that tended much to the 
dhrertisement of Grizzle, and obliterated In no Small 
measure the memory of his recent peril. And now, 
having dtrecte4 Job to go down and secure the dooi^ 
Grizzle and myself advanced to remove the bandiigba 
that confined her arms, previous to tUssectlon. But 
scarcely was the work accomplished, when k sepul- 
chral groan burst fh>m the defunct, the eyes glared and 
the loosened arm was slowly lifted firom the body. 
That I am not of that class who can be charged with, 
any thing like timidity, Is, I think well proved by my 
consenting to act for several years as reglmentftl sur- 
geon in our militia, a post undoubtedly of danger. But 
I must concede that at this unexpected movement, 
both Grizzle and myself were somewhat agitated. 
Prom the table to the stairway, we leaped as It w^re' 
by instinct, and with a velocity at which even now f 
gt«at]y marvel. This sudden evidence of vitality in ' 
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my lamented friend, or I might say rather an unwU- 
Ungneaa to be found alone with her in such a peculiar 
situation, also induced me to prevent if possible the 
retreat of Grizzle, and I fastened with some degree of 
violence upon his projecting queue. It was fortunate 
in so far as regarded Grizzle, that art in this instance 
had supplanted nature. His wig, of which the queue 
formed no inconsiderable portion, was all that my hand 
retained. Had it been otherwise, such was the tenaci- 
ty of my grasp on the one liand, and such his momen- 
tum on the other that Grizzle must have left the natu- 
ral ornament of his cerebrum, while I, though unjust- 
ly, must have been charged wiih imitating our heath 
enish aborigines. As it was his bald pate shot out from 
beneath it with the velocity of a discharged ball ; nor 
was the similitude to that engine of carnage at all 
lessened when I heard its rebounds upon the stairs, 
How long I remained overwhelmed by the wonderful 
scenes which I tiad just witnessed I cannot tell ; but 
on recovering, I found that Mrs. Sykes had been 
remove^ to my best chamber, and Job and Mrs. 
Tonic both busily engaged about her person. They 
had, as I afterwards ascertained, by bathing her feet 
and rubbing her with hot flannels, wrought a change 
almost miraculous ; and the effects of the laudanum 
having happily subsided, she appeared, when I enter- 
ed, as in her pristine state. At that moment they were 
about administering a composing draught, which un- 
doubtedly she needed, having received several severe 
contusions on the stairway, in our endeavors to extri- 
cate Grizzle. But rushing forward, I exclaimed, 
" thanka to Heaven that I again see that cherished 
&ce ! Thanks that I have been the instrument, under 
Providence^ of restoring to society its brightest orna- 
ment I Be composed, my dear Mrs. Sykes, ask no 
questions to night, imless you would frustrate all my 
labors." Then presenting to her Ups an opiate, in a 
short time I had the satisfaction of seeing her sink 
into a tranquil slumber. 
, As I considered it all important that tlie matter 
should be kept a profound secret till I had arranged my 
plans, and as Bfrs. Tonic had In a remarkable degree 
that propensity which distinguishes woman, 1 was 
nnder the necessity of making her privy to the whole 
tiaosaction, trusting that the probable ruin to my re- 
putation consequent on an ^posore would effectually 
bridle her unruly member. My venerable friend, too, 
I iavitsd for a few days to my own mansion, lest the 
bruljes he received during his exocUu from the dissect- 
ing room might liave deprived him of his customary 
cantion. The last and most, difficult step was to pre 
pare the mind of Mrs. Sykes, who was yet in nubiimt 
as to her new location. With great caution, I gradu 
ally unfolded the strange event that had juat transpired 
-^er sudden apparent death, the alarm of the village 
touching the mMrnnot and the conaequent sudden In 
termeiit. "Your exit, my dear Mrs. Sykes," I con- 
tinued, " seemed like a dream~I could not realize it. 
Such an irreparable loss! I thought of all the remedies 
that had been applied in such cases. Had any thing 
been omitted that had a tendency to increase the cir- 
culation of the radical fluid 7 There was the galvanic 
battery— it had been entirely overiooked, and yet what 
wonders it had performed ! No aooner had this thought 
occurred to my mind than I was Impressed with the 
oonvictiott that you were to revisit this mundane 

Share, and that I was the chosen instrument to en- 
idle the vital spark. No time was lost in obeying 



this mysterious impulse. The graye was opened, the 
battery was applied aecuudem artem — and the result i& 
the restoration to society of our beloved Mrs. Sykea. 
In proportion to her horror at the idea that ahe must 
have rested from her labors but for my skill, was her 
gratitude for this timely rescue. She fell on my neck' 
and clung like one demented, till a gatheiing frown on 
the face of my spouse warned me of the necessity of 
repelling her embraces. * Mrs. Sykes was now desirous 
of returning Immediately home, to restore, as it were,^ 
life to her bereaved consort, who was no doubt mourn- 
ing at his desolation, and refusing to be comforted^ 
But here I felt it ray duty to interpese. ** My dear 
Mrs. Sykes," said I, "your return at this moment 
would overwhelm him. The sudden change from the 
lowest depthd'of woe to a state of ecstacy, would con- 
sign him to the tenement you have just quitted. No I 
this extraordinary Providence must be gradually un- 
folded." She yielded at last to my sage councils, and 
consented to wait till the violence of his grief had some- 
what abated, and his mind bad become sufficiently 
tranquil to hear the tale which I was cautiously to re- 
late. On the following day, however, her anxiety to 
return had risen to a high pitch, and truly by evening 
it was beyond my control. She was firm In the belief 
that I could make the disclosure without essential in- 
jury to the Deacon; ''besides," aa she remarked^ 
" there was no knowing bow much waste there had 
been in the kitchen.*' It was settled at last that L 
should Immediately walk over to the Deacon's, and by 
a judicious train of reflection, for which I was admim- 
bly fitted, prepare the way for this joyous meetings 
When I arrived at the house of mourning, though per- 
haps the last person in the worid enUtled to the nama 
of evesdropper, yet as my eye was somewhat askance 
as I passed the window, I observed a spectacle that for 
a time arrested my footsteps. There sat the Deacon^ 
recounting probably ttie virtues of the deceased partner,, 
and there, not for apart, sat the widow Dobble sympa*- 
thizing in his sorrows. It struck me that Deacon 
Sykes was not ungrateful for her consolatory efforts; 
for he took her hand with a gentle pressure and held 
It to his bosom. Perhaps It was the unusual mode o£ 
dress now exhibited hy the widow Dobble, that led hint 
to this act ; for she was decked out in B^rs. Sykes' best 
frilled cap, and such is the waywardness of foncy, ha 
might for the moment have imagined that hia help- 
mate waa beside him. Be that as It may, while I was 
thus complacently regarding this interchange of friend- 
ly feelings, the cry of " you vile ft««y," suddenly rang 
in my very ear, and the next instant, the door having 
been burst open, who should stand before the astonish- . 
ed couple but the veritable Mra. Sykes! The Deacon: 
leaped as if touched in the pericardium^ and essayed^ 
to gain the door ; but in his transit his knees deiiied. 
their office, and he sank gibbering as his^and was^ 
upon the latch. As to the terrified widow Dobble, L 
niight say with Virgilius, aUUnuUgitc comae^ her condm 
stood up ; for the frilled cap was displaced vrith no Uttla 
violence, and with an agonizing shriek she fell, appa- 
rently in artvcuio mortia, on the body of the Deacon 
What a lamentable scene ! and all in consequence oT 
the rashness and imprudence of Mrs. Sykes. No 
sooner had I left my own domicil than Mrs. Sykes^ 
regardless of my admonitions, res^ved on following 
my steps, and was actually peeping over my shoulder 
at the moment the Deacon's hand came in contact 
with the widow Debbie's. It was truly fortunate for 
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aD coooerned that a diBtinguished member of the 
lacidtf was near at this dreadful criaia. In ordinary 
hands nothing ooold have prevented a quietus. Theii 
spirits were taking wing, and it was only by extraor- 
dinary akiU that I effected what lawyer Snoodles said 
was a complete '* atoppage tn inmritu.** 

I regret to atate that this waa my last visit to Deacon 
Sykes*. Unmindful of my services in resuscitating 
Mra. Sykes, he remarked that my neglect to prepare 
him for the exceeding joy that was in store, had so far 
flhaitered hirnervous system tliat his usefulness was 
OTer, and, In fine, liad built up between us a wall of 
separation not to be broken down. I always opined, 
however, and of this opinion was Mrs. Tonic, that 
the Deacon's coldness arose in part from an incipient 
warmth for Mra. Dobble, which waa thus checked in 
Its first atagea. It was eren hinted that on her depart- 
ure, which took place immediately, he manifested less 
of resignation than at the burial of Mra. Sykes. The 
eoldness of the widow Dobble toward me, certainty 
nnmerited, was also no less apparent, till I brought 
about what I had much at heart, viz. a match between 
her and Major Popkin. He was a discreet, forehanded 
man, a reprasentative to our general court, and kept 
die variety store in that part of our town, that was 
named, in honor of him, *' PoplLtna* Comer."* 

* ProaithepapwtorDoetorToBicrtceotlyliroiifhttolight 



Wb have two objections to the following spirited 
poem sent ns from Bmnawick, Blaine. One is, the 
aol^eet does not entirely suit us, and tlie otiier, that it 
la a Btcle too long ; too mnch apun out Still we are 
diapoaed to pnbiiah it, for It haa a great deal of artiati> 
€•1 merit, tts verification is very easy and graoeful, 
and it aboonda in strength and bnppy expreaaloii. 

We infer from the dKBdant tenor of the letter ac- 
oompaoying it, that it is from a young writer; and If 
flo^ wa think It betokeaa a high degree of poetic aMUty. 

We abookl be happy to bear from him again. 

THE STORM-GOD. 

OloMiily waUad the noantaf wisdt 

Right loud and fkKMuUy— 
On whirled the diuky murky cloudy, 

And the thick fof from the tea. 
l*tke a apeetrn-band from the tplrit land 

Ita their wild nlght-danee of gl«e— 
Brave glare for their hall was the n^totg*! flaA ; 
Brave aamle for them was the thandet's riaih, 

Aad tha asMd of the nmhlBf rate, 
As ihey flaw wUh the tpesd of a auddeaed iteeA 

From the diD of tlie batUe plain— 
With a car of cloud, and wiihMeede of aflr, 
The steni old Storm-God's eoarae !■ tltere— 
Aad these are the words that he eeemi to say, 
As the draader's eraih, aad the llfhtBinff^ play 
0*er his path ; sad hie voice Is like the roar 
Of the angry ssa on a rocky ehera. 
•*Tell socio me of the gentle hreeaa * 

Throqgh the bright green tree lope eighlDg, 
Bor of the silvery fleecy cloode 

Throogh the eumraer azure Ayfng; 
SiDg not to me of rippHog itreame, 

And their tfoy wavetete praahtag; 
Ob the golden eand of a sminy tandf— 

Ten not of the merry daeUng 
Of the brlglrt iescade,ia the everglade, 
Where the aaiads ^mt in the willow's 4»de ! 
These may be bright, hot my delight 
Is the dash aad the roar of a itonny night! 



Oh tell me not of yoor maeic sweet! 

The thrill of the gayeei etring. 
Or the walltog moan of the tnimpet's tone 

To me no joy amy bring. 
,Sopreaie I ride la my power aad prlde^ 

By eleede are ewlA and itroiig, 
And ever there It tlie llghmlng's glarr 

To light my oonree aloag. 
I ride there ever—onaeen my form ; 
For 1 am the god of the raging eiorm I 
My car ifof cloud ! no fleecy thtog 
But Mack with the icowl of lis thnndeciag.- 
Withont a limit, from shore to eliore 
I ride the wide creatkm o'er ; 
And I role the coarse of the storm-wind wiUr 
As if I were alather, and It my child— 
I love the roar of the angry sea. 
The dash of lis billows Is music to me ; 
And I send my winds, (not the breeses mild,) 
Tu make its tones with their flngets wild— 
What though the ship, with its priceless freight 

Is whelmed In the seething tide 1 
What thoagh the cries of the haptees rise 

As they're torn from its riven side. 
To sink to their grave in the deep, deep, sta^ 
**UoliDelled, nncoflined," what's that to BMt 
I love to hear their last wild cry 
Of fear and mortal agony. 
As the gogllog brine stops the life blood warm ; 
For I am the god of the bowltaig storm !" 
Then ceased the voice, and naaght waa heard 
Bat the moaning trees by the tempest stirred, 
And the rumbling sound of the stona-king's car, 
Fast dying away in the distance lai; 
The moon looked down from her Mlver thraDe». 
Glad that the strife In her realm was done ; 
And another voice lll(e a flnie tone, clear. 
Fell sweetly and softly upon my ear ; 
And these were lis words, for I marked them well 
As they rang like the chime of a silver bell : 
** Vain brawler ! who gave thee thy boasted might P 
Who forased thy steeds and thy chariot Ughtl 
Who nmde the wki^ thatthoa aeadesi so, 
Boldtog them ftst, or biddlag them got 
Know there's a God, that rales o'er all. 
From the coarse of worids, to the sparrow's fall r. 
Be holds the whids in His mighty hand. 
And the tempest rages at his enaaieadl 
Bo iay IS him li the sorrow tooe 
Thoo lov'si,of the weak, when their hope is gaaet. 
What thoagh thare's sorrow 1 that eod Is wlse^ 
And good fore'er 'neath tlie chastening licsl** 
And thus In life when the stnrm clouds roll 
Their sollen gloom o'er the troubled sool j 
And If, the while, their demon king 
To die heart of evil Is wblvpering. 
Then think there's s God that roles o^er an, 
Who sares for evaa •*ihe 8pafre«r*s ftU !*• 
And that is a heart of peace alone. 
Which ever asay say, *• thy will be daaa!'* 
Brunswick, Me., Nov. 1843. VI 



REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. 

Thb following interesting relic of the revolutionary 
straggle appeurs tn the columns of the Citizen Sol- 
dier. 

A ssaicoM raBACBan oh the svb op the battlb of 

aaAKDVWINB. 
BY TBB aaV. JOAB MOUT, SEPT. 10, ▲. n. 1777. 

Massas. I. R. db A H. Dillbb— 

Gentlbmen— Not long ago, searching Into tlie pa^ 
pers of my grandfather, Ma.oi John Jacob Schoefmyer 
who was out in the days of the revolution, J found the 
following diaoourae, delivered on tiie eve of the batHoe 
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of Brandy wine, by the Rev. Joab Prout, to a large por- 
tion of the American aoldiera, in presence of Gen. 
George Washington and General Wayne, and others of 
4h6 army. You may use this discourse for the columns 
of your valuable paper, if you should think proper, 
Your friend. 

A. H. SCHCEPMYER. 
Brynewood Fam^, Chester co. ) 
August 30, 1843. ) 

KSVOLmONART eBSMON. 

^' Thty that take (he sword shaU periA by (Ke sipord." 
SoLoiaas and ComrrainaH— We have met this 
'Evening perhaps for the last time. We have shared the 
toil of the march, the peril of the fight, the dismay of 
the retreat— alike* we have endured cold and hunger, 
"the contumely of the internal foe, and outrage of the 
foreign oppressor. We have sat, night after night, be- 
side the same camp fire, shared the same rough soldier's 
fiire ; we have together heard the roil of the reveille, 
which called us to duty, or the beat of the tattoo, which 
gave the sigoid for the hardy sleep of the soldier, with 
the earth for Ms bed; the knapsack for his pillow. 

And now, soldiers and brethren, we have met in the 
peaceful valley on the eve of battle, while the sunlight 
is dying away beyond yonder heights, the sunlight that 
to-morrow mom, will glimmer on scenes of blood. We 
have met, amid the whitened tenu of our encampoient ; 
in times of tenor and of gloom, have we gathered to- 
gether—God grant It may not be for the last time. 

It is a solemn moment Brethren, does not the sol- 
emn voice of nature seem to echo the sympalhies of 
the hour 1 The flag of our country droops heavily from 
yonder staff, the btreeze has died away along the green 
plain of Chadd's Ford— the plain tliat spreads before us, 
gUstenlog in sunlight — the lieighta of the Brandywine 
arise gloomy and grand beyond the waten of yonder 
stream, and all nstnrs holds a pavse of solemn rilence, 
on the eve of the uproar of the bloodshed and strife of 
to-morrow. 
" T%ey thai take iKe moord thmU jterkh hy ths twonV* 

And have they not takoo the sword 1 

Let the desolated plsia, the blood^soddea valley, the 
iMtmed form Iwnss, blsckentng In the B«m, the sacked 
Tillage, and the ravaged town, answer-^let the whiten- 
ing bones of the butchered former, strawn riong the 
fislds of his homestead, answer— )6t the starving moth- 
-er, vrith the babe cUn^ng to the witliered breast, that 
can afibrd no sustenance, let her answer with the 
death rattle saiogMng with the rounBiBing tones, that 
mark the last strvMlei for Ufe-4et ths dying nothsf and 
her babe anawer! 

It was but a day past and our land rfept in the light 
of peace. War was not hera: wrong was not here. 
Fraud, and woe, and anissry, sad want, dwelt not 
among us. Fiom ths eternal soUtsde of the green 
woods, arose the blue smoke of the settler's caUa, and 
golden fields of corn looked forth Irooi amid the waste 
of the wilderness, snd the glad music of human voices 
awoke the silence of the forest. 

If owl Gk>d of mercy, behold the change ! Under the 
shadow of a pretext, under the sanctity of the name of 
-God, Ittvdklng the Redeemer to their aid, do these for- 
eign hirelings day our people ! They throng our towns, 
tliey darken our plains, and now they encompass our 
posts on the lonely plain of Chadd's Ford. 

« neythaitakt the rword thaU perith hy Ou awards 

Brethren ttiitik me not unworthy of belief when I 



tell you that the doom of the Britisher is near ! Think 
me not vain, when I tell you that beyond the cloud 
that now enshrouds us, I see gathering, thick and fast, 
the darker cloud, and the blacker storm of Divine Re* 
tribuUon ! 

They may conquer us on the morrow. Might and 
wrong may prevail, and we may be driven from this 
field— but the hour of Gknl's own vengeance will cornel 

Aye, if in the vast solitudes of eternal spoce, if in the 
heart of the boundles universe, there throbs the being 
of an awful God, quick to avenge, and sure to punish 
guilt, then will the man, George of Brunswick, called 
King, feel in his brain and in his heart, the vengeance 
of the Eternal Jehovah I A blight will be upon his Ufo 
—a withered brain, an accursed intellect ; a blight will 
be upon his children, and on lus people. Great God I 
how dread the punishment ! 

A crowded populace, peopling the dense towns where 
the man of money thrives, while the laborer starves ; 
want striding among the people in all its forms of 
terror; an ignorant and God defying priesthood chuck- 
ling over the miseries of millions; a proud and merci- 
less nobility adding wrong to wrong, and heaping in- 
sult upon robbery and fraud : royalty corrupt to the 
very heart ; aristocracy rotten to the core ; crime and 
want linked hand in hand and tempting men to deeds 
of woe and death— these are a part of the doom and 
the retribution that shall come upon the English throne 
and the English people ! 

Soldisrs— I look around upon your fomittar fovea 
with a strange inieisst 1 To-rooirow morning we will 
all go forth to battle— for need I tell yoa that your utt- 
wotthy minister wiU march with you, invoking God'a 
aid in the fight 7^we will march forth lo battle I Need 
I exhort you to fight the good fight, to ^ht for yoMr 
homesteads, and for vour wives and cbUdtonl 

My friendsi I might urge yoa tojfighA by tha gidMag 
memotiss ai British wreagl Walton^I wi^ isH- 
you of yoar fothsr hntchcked in the silenosof mkhdghl 
on the plains of Trenton « I ndgfat pietare his fset b«lrs 
dabbled in Mood i I might ring his death shriek in your 
ears. Shelmire, I might tell you of a mother butchered, 
and a aister outraged-^ibs lonely form house, tiis sight 
assault, the roof i> flamei; the shouts of the troopers, 
as they despatched their victhn, the cries for m^icy, 
the pleadings of innocence for pity. I might paint thia 
all again, in the terrible colors of the vivid reality If I 
thought yoar ooonge needed such wild excitement. 

But I know yott are anang In the nUght of the Lord. 
You will go forth to battle on Uie a ietiuw <s ith light 
hearts and dsfeimined spirits, though the sotemn duty, 
the duty of avenging the dead— may rest heavy on 
your souls. 

And in the hour of bstde when aU arotmd is dsik- 
ness, lit by the lurid caimon glare, and the piercing 
musket flash, when the wounded strew the grsundg 
and ^ dead litter yonr path, then remember, sokMera, 
that%od is with yoa. The Btemsl Oed fights for yott 
—he rides on the batHe doud, he sweeps onward with 
the mareh of the hunlcane charge— God, the AwM 
and the infinite fights for you and you will triumph. 

" IVuy that take the award Aua perish by the wwcrdJ* 

You have taken the sword, but not in the spirit of 
wrong and ravage. You have taken the sword for yonr 
homes, for your wive% for your ttttto eaea. 

You have taken the sword for truth, for josiice and 
right, and to you the promfse Is, be of good d^eer*, for 
your foes have taken the sword in defiance of all that 
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Bin holds dear, in blasphemy of Gh)d--Chey shall 
peilsh by the sword. « 

And now, brethren and soldiers I bid you all fkre- 
wsR. If any of us may &I1 in the fight of to-motrow 
— Qod rest the sonla of the AUen — many of us may 
Bte to tell the story of the fight of to-morrow, and in 
ibe memory of all wiH ever rest and linger the quiet 
fltene of this antumnal night. 

Solemn twilight adrances over the valley ; the woods 
on the oppo^ie heights fling their long shadows over 
the green of the meadow— around us are the tents of 
the continental host, the suppressed bustle of the camp, 
tke stillness and sttence that marks the eve of battle. 

When we meet again, may the long shadows of twi- 
Qght be flnng over a peaceful land. Ck>d in heaven 
grant it 

Let us pray. 

PBATSS OF THC BBV0LC7TI0X. 

Great Father, we bow before thee- We invoke thy 
Uessing we deprecare thy wrath, we return thee thanks 
Ipr the past, we ask thy aid for the future. For we are 
in limes of trouble, oh I Lord, and sore beset by foes, 
inerciless and unpitying ; the sword gleams over our 
land, and the dust of the soil is dampened with the 
blood of our neighbors and friends 

Oh I God of mercy, we pray thy blessing on the 
American arms. Make the man of our iiearts strong in 
thy wisdom ; bless, we beseech, with renewed life and 
airengtii, our hope and thy instrument, even Gsoaox 
Washovoton— shower thy counsels on the Honorable 
1|ie Continental Congress ; visit the tents of our host, 
comfort the soldier In his wounds and aflUctiona, nerve 
him for the fight, prepare him for the hour of death. 
.Andin thehourof defoatyOhl God of Hoats, do thou 
he oar atay, and in the hour of triumph be thou our 
guide. 

Teach us to be merdfoL Though the oMmory of 
gnlli^g wrongs be at our bearta hnooklng for admit- 
iBiW0f ao4f tbcy nay fiU as with deaires for revenge, 
yet let OS* oh I Lon^ spare the vanquhihed, though they 
Mvar ipand ua, in their hour of butehery and btood- 
ahad And, im the how ofdeatb,4piho« guide ua into 
the aboda pro pai a d for the bleat i ao ahall we letittn 
^mokm WHO thee, through Chiiat, our RedeAmeiwCM 



TRINITY COLLEGE. 
cAMstinoK, BHo., nrrw -nexaa ago. 

Vr WM a lovely morning; a remittance had anfved 
Id fhe very tildi of time; my two hofaea were in ex- 
erifeiM CDBdftkm ; and I refolved, with aCoBege chum 
t# pot In execniion a long^cherlahMl scheme of driving 
t^ LoBdoftt tandem. We aent our horses forward, got 
4 ilh ua >t Cambridge, and toaaing Algebrt and Ankr- 
ckania "to the doga,'* started In high qrfrita. We 
liB up to London in style— went ball pitch to the play 

•n d , after a ()uiet breakfost at the St. Jameses, aet 
omt whh my two horses upon a dashing drive through 
the wtrni end of the town. We were turning down 
the Haymarket, when whom, to my utter horror and 
^Smatemadon, dhoutd I see croaaing to meet us, but 
aiy old warm-hearted, bat severe and peppery, unde, 
AlrThomaa 

To escape waa imposalbte. A cart before, and two 
Ofilagea behind, made ua stationary; and I mentally 
•Mgned all idea of ever aneceeding io tfa five thou- 



sand per annum. Up he came. "What! can I be- 
lieve ray eyes? George? what the do you 

here 7 Tandem, too, by ." (I leave blanks for 

the significant accompaniments 'dropped from his 
mouth like pearls and rubies in the fairy tale, when 
he was in a passion.) I have it, thought I, as an 
idea crossed mymind, which I resolved to follow. I 
looked right and lelt, as it was not possible if It could 
be me he was addressing. "What! you don*t know 
me. you young dog? Don't you know your uncle? 
Why, sir, in the name of common sense — pshaw ! 

you've done with that. Why, in name, a'nt you 

at Cambridge T' 

" At Cambridge, sir?" said I. 

"At Cambridge, air," he repeated, mimicking my 
afiected astonishment ! " Why, I suppose you never 
was at Cambridge! Oh! you young spendthrift; is 
this the manner you dispose of my allowance ? Is 
this the way you read hard ? you young profligate, you 
young you ." 

Seeing he waa getting energetic, I began to be ap- 
prehensive of hKtne; and resolved to drop the curtain' 
at once. " Really, sir," skid I with as brazen a look as 
I could summon upon emergency, " I have not the 
honor of your acquaintance." His large eyes assumed 
a fixed atare of astonishment. "I must confess you 
have the advantage of me. Excuse roe ; but to my 
knowledge, I never saw you before." A torrent I per- 
ceived was coming. "Make no apologies, they are 
unnecessary. Your next rencontre will, I hope, be 
more fortunate, though your country cousin in London 
b like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. Bye, 
bye, old buck." The cart was removed and I drove off, 
yet not without seeing him. In a paroxysm of rage, 
half frightful, half ludicrous, toss his hat on the ^und, 
hearing him exclaim, " He disowns me ! the jacka- 
napea ! disowns his own uncle, by 1" 

Poor Philip Chichester's look of amazement at this 
finished stroke of impudence is present, at this in- 
stant to my memory. I think I see his face, which 
at no time had more expression than a turnip, asaume 
that air of a pensive simpleton which he so often and 
so successfully exhibited over an incomprehendble 
problem in "Prindpe.*' "Weill you've done It. 
Dished completely. What could induce you to be such 
a blockhead r* aaid he. 

" The family of blockheads, my dear Phil," I replied,' 
" is fkr too creditably eaiablished in society to render 
their alliance dlagrauseAil. I'm proud to befong to ao 
prevailing a party." 

" Pahaw ! tnfai is no time for Joking. What's to be 
done?" 

" Why, when doea a man want a joke, Phil, but 
when he la In trouble ? However, adieu to badinage, 
and hey for Cambridge Inatantly." 

"Camhridge?" 

" In the twhikHng of an eye— not a moment to be 
lost. My uncle wifl poat there with four horses in- 
stantly ; and my only chance of avoiding that roman- 
tic miafortune of b^g cut ofl with a ahiUlng Is to ^ 
there before him.'* 

Without settling the bill at the inn, or making a an-] 
gle arrangement, we dashed back to Cambridge. 
Never shall I forget the mental anxiety I endured on 
my way there. Every thing was against us. A heavy 
rain had fallen in the idght, and the roads were wretch- 
ed, the timces broke— turnpike-gates were shut— 
droves of sheep and carta impeded our progress; but' 
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in spite of all tboBe obstacles we reached the College 

in less than six hours ** Has Sir Thomas been 

here 7" said I to the porter, with an agitation I could 
not conceal. 

«*No, sir." 

Phil thanked Gk>d and took courage. 

"If he does, tell him so and so," said I, giving vera- 
cious Thomas liis instructions, and putting a guinea 
into his hand to sharpen his memory. " Phil, my dear 
fellow, don*t show your face out of College for this 
fortnight. You twig ! God bless you I I had hardly 
time to get to my room, to have my toga and trencher 
beside me, Newton and Aristotle before me, optics, me- 
chanics, and hydrostatics, strewed around in learned 
profusion, when my uncle drove up to the gate. 

" Porter, I want to see Mr. ," said he ; " is he in 

the room 1" 

" Yes, sir; I saw him take a heap of books there ten 
minutes ago." 

This was not the first bouncer the Essence of Truth, 
as Thomas was known through College, had told for 
me ; nor the last he got well paid for. 

"Ay 1 very likely j reads very hard, I dare say 7" 

** No doubt of that, I belivci sir," said Thomas, as 
bold as brass. 

** You audacious fellow ! how dare you look in my 
fince and tell me such a deliberate falsehood! You 
know he's not in College I" 

" Not in College ! sir, as I hope " 

None of your Jjppes or fears to me. Show me his 

rooms. If two hours ago 1 did not see . See him j 

yes, Pve seen him, and he's seen the last of me.*' 

He had now reached my rooms ; and never shall I 
forget his look of astonishment, of amazement border- 
ing on incredulity, when I calmly came forward, took 
his hand, and welcomed him to Cambridge. "My 
dear sir, how are you 7 Wliat lucky wind has blown 
you here V* 

" Wliat, George ! who— wliat— why— I can't believe 
my eyss !" 

" How liappy I am to see you I" I continued; " how 
kind of you to come ! how well you're looking !" 

" How people may be deceived ! My dear George, 
(speaking rapidly,) I met n, fellow In a tandem, in the 
H^ymarket, so like you in every particular, that I hail- 
ed him at once. The puppy disowned me— affected to 
cut a joke— and drove off. Never was more taken off 
my stilts. I came down directly, with four post-horses, 
to tell your tutor— to tell the master— to teU all the Col- 
lege, tliat I would have notliing moie to do with you ; 
that I would be responsible for your debts no longer ; to 
enclose you fifty pounds, and disown you forever." 

"My dear sir, how singular !" 

"Singular! I wonder at perjury no longer, for my 
part I would have gone into any court of j ustice, and 
taken my oath it was you. I never saw such a Uke- 
ness. Tlia air, the height, the voice, all but the man- 
ner, and— that was not yours. No, no, you never wo«ld 
have treated your old uncle so." 

"How rejoiced I am tiiat" 

" B«jolced i so am I. I would not but have been un- 
deceived for a thousand guineas. Nothing but seeing 
you here so quiet, so studious, surrounded by problems, 
would have convinced me. Egad 1 1 can't tell you how 
I was startled. I have been told some queer stories, 
to be sure, about your Cambridge etiquette. I heard 
that two Cambridge men, one of St John's, the other 
of Trinity, had met on the top of Vesuvius, and that. 



though they knew each other by sight and reputation,, 
yet, never having been formally introduced, like twa 
simpletons, they looked at each other in silence, and 
left the mountain separately and without speaking;^ 
and that cracked fellow-commoner. Meadow, had showa 
me a caricature, taken from life, representing a Cam-* 
bridge man drowning, and another gownsman stand- 
ing on the brink, exclaiming. Oh! that I had had tho. 
honor of being introduced to that man, that I might 

have taken the liberty of saving him !" But, it^ 

thought I, he never would carry it so far with his owil. 
uncle ! I never heard your father was a gay roan," , 
continued he, musing; *'yet, as you sit in that Ught^ 
the likeness is—" I moved instantly. " But it's impos- 
sible, you know it's impossible. Come my dear fellow^- 
come: I must get some dinner. Who could he bel 
Never were two people more alike !" 

We dined at an inn and spent the evening together r 
and, instead of the fifiy, the " laH^y*^ he generously 
gave me a draft for three times the amount. He left 
Cambridge the next morning, and his last words were 
as he entered his carriage, " My brother waa a hand- 
some man ; and there im« a Lady Somebody, who, the 
world said, was partial to him. She may have a soir. 
Most surprising likeness. God bless you. Read hard, 
you young dog ; remember. Like as two brothers !^ 
I never saw him again. 

His death, which happened a few months afterwards^ 
in consequence of his being W \n a bet contracted 
when he was a " little elevated," left me heir to his fine 
estate : I wish I could add, to his many and noble vir-» 
tues. I do not attempt to paliate deception. It is af- 
ways criminal. But, I am sure, no severity, no re-.' 
preaches, would have had half the eflect which his 
kindness, his confidence, and his generosity wrou^t 
on me. It reformed me thoroughly and at once. I did 
not see London again till I had graduated ; and if my 
degree was unaccompanied by brilliant honors, it did 
not disgrace my uncle's fiberality, or liis name. Manjr 
years have elapsed since our last interview ; but I ner- 
er reflect on it without pain and pleasure— pdn, that*' 
our last interview on earth should have been marked by 
the grossest deception; and i^aasure, that the serious* 
reflections it awalwned cured me forever of all wish to 
deceive, and m«de the open and straight- forward path 
oflife tliatof An Old SrvDurtw 



THE SQUIRE AND HIS LADY. 

Amoi^o those whom I knew, when as yet yonag^ 
life had scacely felt the burden of a care or the bitter*' 
ness of a disappointment, wer^ the 'Squire and \A», 
Lady. In those days, a village 'squire was allowed by; 
universal consent to be a man of great importance }> 
and, generally speaking, as much deference was paid> 
to him, and as much, homage duly rendered, as.. 
might have satisfied any ordinary claimant to sucIl- 
honors in the high and palmy days of British fendal- . 
ism. The peasantry and farmers of our neighborhcxML. 
were in no wise Jacking in matters of rural etiquette^, 
which, however, did not extend much beyond the dofl[«- 
ed hat, the low bow, or the modest curtesy ; and no- . 
thing could surpass the alacrity with which their little - 
stock of " good manners" and suitable terms of ad- 
dress were put in requisition, whenever the 'squite 
or his lady was to be approached or spoken unto. Let^ 
not my readers, however, mistake all tlUs for mere ob- 
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•eqnloosnen : it was respect and veneration; and 
%dngTichly deserred, was rincerely and readily yielded. 
- The 'squire could not boast of ancestorial greatness, 
fts the term is generally used and understood ; but he 
eookl boast of ancestorial industry, consistency, and 
Mgh-mindedness. At a very early age, and long be- 
'fine bis father'a death, he came into possession of an 
«8tate of considerable value, especially in his hands. 
Here he Axed his residence, in the ancient family man- 
-ilon, and immediately commenced those operations, 
'Whose results are now seen by the delighted eye, in 
iknnlshing plantations, cultivated lands, smiling mea- 
-dows, and, though last not least, a happy, intelligent 
«iid grateful tenantry. 

• ♦ • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

For JSine tfme the 'squire and his lady had been 
•eotttemplating a visit to the Continent ; not merely for 
^fileasure, but for the benefit of their health. A circum- 
JMsnce now transpired which not only hastened the 
event, bat indeed rendered it Imperative. Six yeara 
had. been spent in repairing the fomily mansion. 
Scarcely, however, had its chief occupants been con- 
sratuiated on the completion of so long and so ezpen- 
idve a work, when it was discovered that the timber 
•Bed hi the building, was yielding to dry rot. The sen- 
•ation produced by this unforeseen calamity may iu 
•eoma measure be conceived. On the arrival of profes- 
siional gentlemen, an extensive and professional exam' 
inaiion took place, w&en the worst feara of the parties 
.were realized. The most exquisite specimens of work- 
<naoabip were Beeessaiily deqroiled. Former confu- 
>ioo and boscle took the place of recently established 
order and quietneas; and the liopes, anticipations, 
and prospects of years, were disappointed or darkened. 
The eflect of this on the sensitive and delicate frame 
wi the lady was but too visible, while the 'squire's ill- 
conceived Bufieiings awakened general sympathy and 
tfoncem. Anangemenu were immediately made for 
^ three year's residence on the Continent, and the 
dMy o/d^iartnre was fixed. The day was the Sabbath. 
J>id they then disregard the Sabbath-day 7 No, they 
severed it ; but they preferred spending their last hour 
among their tenantry and laboren in acts of divine 
■rorahip— espedAlly as a friendly dwelling, to which 
they often resorted, was near at hand. And there 
mhere all might see, and where all might be seen, take 
their departure and reciprocate prayers and teara, from 
moeaeB which perhaps they might never visit again. 

Of tliis day and iu circumatancea I have a vivid re- 

eoUection. I remember the mingled beauties of its 

fsorniog sky ; the brightness of its ascending sun ; 

the kindness of, its straying breezes; the ardor of its 

'varied minstrelsy ; and above all the welcome sum- 

aaoos of its worahip-beU. It was genersHy a joyful 

«o«od, and as a call to the house of Qod was not less 

#o OQ this occasion. But there was new associations. 

With tliat sound was now linked an event which few 

oonld contemplate without emotion. To many it was 

amn to be, and to all it might pcuibfy be, the farewell 

flight of those, whose munifioenoe had enriched, whose 

czenSoBS had exalted the neighborhood. The chureh 

mmm deasely crowded long before the time. Precisely 

«t the hour, as waa ever the case, the 'squire appeared, 

with his lady leaning on ft^ arm. The congregation 

Moatt, until they had paased to their private seat, upon 

•wfaieh the service commenced. During the readiag of 

4he Utargy, and espedaHy the singing, they were visi- 

Uf aficctad; ttte lady yieldlnff fredy to the emotions 



of her full heart, while down the manly cheek of her 
husband, stole the expressive tear. But the most 
tooching scene was yet to transpire. After the ser- 
mon, in which a delicate allusion had been made to 
the occarfon, the clergyman turned sHghtty roimd to 
the objects of so much sympathy and afi^tion, and 
solemnly pronounced— "May the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding"— here he becsme inaudible: 
solemn sUence followed — dlence disturbed only by the 
voice of ill suppressed weeping, until the 'squire rose, and 
tenderly supporting his sobbing partner passed along the 
aisle to the door. Every thing was in readiness. The 
party retired for a few minutes to the hall, and then, 
surrounded by fiedthful and attached dependents antl 
others, walked slowly to the carriage, from which they 
returned the affectionate salutations of the multitude, 
and drove off, 

" The place is not like itself," said several of the in- 
habitants to the writer, a year after, *< without the 
'squire and his lady ; they are sadly wanted, and there's 
two Umg yeara yet, before we shall see their face again." 
These two Umg years, however, like all other long 
years, passed away, and expectation became almost 
impatience. At length communications were receiv- 
ed, fixing the time for their return, and giving neces- 
sary directions touching whst veas to be done. This 
was in itself joyous ; but s paragraph followed of da« 
bious meaning: — **The more orderly every thing Is^ 
and^the less excitement the master is exposed to, the 
beUer." This was, of course, regarded as an indica- 
tion of declining health— how could it be othfrwise? 
and came like a dark cloud across the sunny prospect 
that had just gleamed upon their view. It was, alas I 
but too correctly interpreted. The day ar^ed, and 
the travelers returned, and met with a welcome as 
hearty as the seperating sorrow had been sincere. 

For some time the real state of the 'squire's health 
was little known; perhaps he did not know it liimselt 
All his former engagements were resumed ; the same 
energy and activity of mind were displayed-; the same 
course of benevolence was pureued ; the same num- 
ber and class of visitera were entertained ; and tha 
aame round of duties was performed. Previously en- 
tertained apprehensions of disease were lulled ; friends 
with unrestrained affection, regarded him now as a 
good of more certain tenure; and many were again re- 
posing beneath his shadow as beneath a rock, whose 
firm foundation no heaving floods can move, whose 
towering front no winged bolt can scar! 

All this, however, was but the treacherous calm, be- 
fore the tempest-blast. The revolution of a few months 
discovered the truth, and left hardly a ray of hope to 
glimmer through the deep and settled gloom. The 
complaint baflSed all medical skill, and made such dire; 
ful havoc on that once fine constitution, as presently 
to reduce it to the utmost feebleness. 

His real state was not long hid from him ; and with- 
out delay he "set his house in order," and so arranged 
his aflsirs, that he had little to do, but hold converse 
with eternal things. His evident and unceasing soli- 
citude for his distressed tady was most afTeciiog. She 
was the last to yield him up to the will of GK>d; snd 
from the time, when the conviction, that he must die, 
forced itself upon her almost broken heart, she refused 
to leave him more than a few minutes at once, by 
night or day. He would now receive the medicine 
ttom no other than that kind hand which he had so 
ofiMn pressed to his bosom, por, indeed, would die 
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BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 



•nfior tuother baod to add^ster it. Wbesever she 
left his aide for a fisw mometua, bis once fine pierciog, 
but now languid eye, would follow her, and on her re- 
turn, he fixed ii on her pale and tearful countenance, 
«8 if hia whole aoul were centred there. On one of 
those afiecting occaaioiia, he, holding her hand in hia, 
luid atiU gating upon her &ce aaid feebly : '* Mary, I 
:«m ^oAng to leave you — going before you to aaoiher, I 
hope a better world. I have loved you through life : 
J love you in death. The bittemeaa of death," in my 
oaae, is the thought of aeparaiion. You know where 
to look — on whom to rely. I trust I am settled on the 
right foundation. My last earthly thought will be on 
•^Mary." Here his voice greatly faltered, and aha, 
utterly overcome, waa removed for a abort interval 
^fipom hia presence. 

Such endearing conduct should not be unnoticed, aa 
ibs aeqoel will ahow. That thia unquenchable attach- 
laenA did not unduly interfere with higher oonaldera- 
tiona, can be abundantly teatified by those who attend- 
ed In the dying chamber. That these admirable per- 
aooa knew the truth cannot consistently be question- 
ed i that they were influenced by it, this nanative, wiU, 
1 think, ahow ; and that the truth waa the aufatiect of 
their frequent converaation, amid the gathering sha* 
dkonra of the tomb, ia well known to thoae whose duty 
attd privilege it waa to ** watch with them," and by the 
truth I mean— the truth in Christ; "who Is made of 
dod unto ua wisdom, righteousoaes, aanetificatlou^nd 
xedaBpOon." 

We now haaten to the closing scene, and yet foar to 
appvoach it. Three daya previoua to the aoleron event 
Pitch ^roptpma appeaxisd as'left no doubt on my mind 
of appraa^ng dissolutiiHk A celebrated physician 
w:ho m^m iv^ a^tapdance .intimotad to the lady the fact, 
the auBOunoemant procUieed the most alarming eflfecta. 
3ha now became l^e ofajject of painful solicitude, but 
after a time revived in a measure, and proceeded to her 
dying huaband. From that time, intervals few and 
abort excepted, she remained by his side, and, never- 
thaleas, of the kind expostulations of attendanta, ad- 
ministered to him everything that he required. On 
the evening of the third day, while ahe stood with his 
band claaped in here, the pangs of death came upon 
him. He looked— oh that look ! — he looked, and faint- 
ly breathed out—" My Mary— farewell !" Wound up 
to the highest pitch of ezdiement of which natiire is 
capable, and which nature can austain but for a short 
time, she bent over him, wiped the cold sweat from his 
brow, and impressing the last kiss of affection upon his 
quivering lips, said "I shall soon follow," and fell down, 
all but lifeless, by his side. 

The scene that ensued, was of the most affecting 
nature, and aets all adequate description at defiance. 
The thrilling announcement— thriUing though antici- 
pated, produced one general expression of ingenious 
sorrow, while the situation of the lady awakened the 
deepest and most painful aympathy. She was con- 
veyed to bed, but looked not, neither spake she. Re* 
storativea were reaorted to, but in vain. Occaaion- 
ally during the night she uttered short incoherent sen- 
tences, which were with difficulty understood. The 
morning found her rapidly ainking; and the physiciana 
deemed it expedient to prepare the minds of all con- 
cerned for that which they aaw could not be averted. 
Through the day her beanteoua form lay all but mo- 
tionlMs I her ptdaatlou became gradually weaker and 
noreinegular} tboaeayea which had aooliaa beamed 



with intelligence and love were doaed, and everythiqg 
told of approaching dissolution. Once more her Upa 
moved ; the physician caught the trembling accents^ 
"I SHALL FOLLOW SOON." HcT bosom heavsd again, 
and waa siill forever I They were lovely and pleasant 
in their life, and in death they were not divided. 

The shock produced by so solemn an event waa 
deeply and extensively felL Every countenance waa 
sorrowful; every heart was sad. The funeral took 
place eight days afterward, and waa attended by vaaft 
multiiudea of people. Nothing could be more ioa- 
pressive than waa the whole acene. The bodiea haT*> 
iog been brought out, were each received by eight la^ 
boring men, neatly attired in mourning, who skiwly 
bore them to the church. Soon as the coffins were 
brought into sight, a simultaneoua lamentation burst 
from the multitude, and nothing waa heard but tba 
voice of weeping. On arriving at the entrance of the 
churchyard the bodiea were met by the clergyaMa« 
who, slowly walking before the proceaaion, read with 
deep and aolemn eaaphasis, " I am theraaurrectionaiid 
the life," Ac After entering the church, the bodies 
were placed on biera in the middle of the aiale, while • 
portion of the service waa being read ; after which the 
men proceeded to lower, and lay them aide by aide ba 
the vault. On preparationa being made for thia last 
aad ceremony, the sofTowing muhltude yielded to ttee 
full tide of grief; and with aepulchral aounda issuing 
from the vault beneath, were mingled aeoenta of bitter 
and undisaembled wee. On the aarvtce being closed, 
the mourners, as many aa eouki, took a laat, laet look 
of the dear remains, and retired to their own homes^ I 
doubt not to weep there ! 



THOMAS CARLYLE'S ACCOUNT OF 
THE BATTLE OP MONMOUTH. 

Ths 28th of June, 1778, waa a great and manoraMe 
day in the Kalenda of the Infont American Republic* 
For wiae and good reaaona the Engliah army leA Pb&«' 
adelphia, with a tiain of baggage twelve miles long, for 
New York. The latter city was held d uriog the whole 
of this Liberty war, thia contest between the mother 
and daughter, by the unnatuml mother. Washlngtoit 
left his huts at Valley Forge, and in imitation of the 
Roman Consul who opposed Asdruba), made a bloody 
effort to prevent the junction of the two armiea of hi* 
enemy. He led hia auffering aoldierf towarda the seei^ 
shore. He sought his enemy and mat him on the aan- 
dy plains of Monmouth. Waahington wide-winged» 
Clinton and ComwalUa wide -winged at, and arooed 
the villages of Freehold and Engllahtown; and fiie- 
hail is whistling far and near upon thoae burning plaiae ; 
the great guna playing and the amall, both vomitlsgr 
fire and death. AjmI Gen. Lee ia awept back on thfce 
wing and on that, and is like to be awept back utterly, 
when Washington arrivea in peraon and apeake a 
prompt word or two. " Stand faat," aaid the Herai 
"Stand foat my boy a, for the Virginia and Maryland 
line will aoon come to your reUet" The hearta of tte 
American aoldlara leap^l at the aouad of th«dr beloTed* 
and, aa they thought, invincible Chkf; and the anaad 
mercenariea of a monarch foU in unite, tans, and hnik* 
dreda beneath the republican five. 

Washington on his death-defying old and faithfiiA 
white horae^ galloped along the line, he waved bia 
aword and cheered on hia man in tha death-atnigglBk 
The fieroe provhicials wieatled with their oppraaaoa^ 
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th#jr meet the soldiers of the mother oouiitry hand to 
hisod, they close with them at weapon*8 point. It was 
a bloody ooojuctlon or rather coivjugation of carnage, 
this battle of Monmouth. Men of kindred blood, men 
speaking the aame noble language, met in the death- 
grapple. It was indeed a bloody coogugation. It was, 
I kill, thou killest, he kills, we kill, you kill, they kiU. 
Bat death bad other weapons of destruction. The sun 
£>r seven days had been in the Boreal Crab, the men 
were fighting, by Farenheit's Iherraometor, in the heat'of 
90 ^ Many of the combatanu bit the dust and died 
imacathed by sabre or shot. If Washington waa Fabi- 
ua io Oct. 1776, at the White Plaina, he was Marcellus, 
mi Monmouth. The honors of the day remained with 
him, ior his enemy retreated in the night, 

JOHN RANDOLPH. 

Ma. Rahdolpu, in Congress, was an able debator, 
hut had little influence as a legislator. He captivated 
and heki in delight all who happeoed to come in tiear- 
Jog ; bat no one ever aeemed to tliink much of the 
eogency of his reasoning. He waa never at a loaa ibr 
aabjecta or words, but the matter waa scattered over a 
great field. On one occasion, when lie undertook to 
ahow to the old Republican or Jefieraon party, who had 
acciiaed him of having deaerted their sundard, that 
Uiey had abandoned their priiusiples, he spoke four days 
soeoeasively. His appearance on the occasion, was 
the oddest that can be conceived. 

The first thing that he did on obtaining the floor, after 
the Speaker had responded to his claim to it by saying 
*^ the goManan from Fir^tma,"-*tbe customary aalu- 
tatioo to all apaakara,— was, vary dettbemtely and Ywf 
oooUy, proffokingly so, to strip off his overcoat, to lay 
aside hia hat and whip, and then transfer the bandaiM, 
which had previoyaly adorned hia throat, to his head. 
Even after he had thus tied ap hia head, and made 
other arrangements for a seven or eight hoars^ speech, 
he woofd stand perfectly motionless, looking at the 
Speaker as if he was waldag to have something more 
said to liim before he began. In thb way he was wont 
to take in many a Chairman of the Whole, and who 
have had their knoektea well rapped by him for inter- 
fering with his honor on such occasions, much to the 
amusement of a crowded auditory. On a similar oc 
oaalon and on a stormy day, he held an umbrella, in 
•lead of the everlasting whip, in one hand, and in the 
other an orange. On obtaining the floor while ezpec 
tatlon was on tiptoe to hear the exordium, which was 
generally spicy, and amusing, he coolly began to suck 
liis orange, without regard to the feelings of the mem- 
bers. 

Whoever the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole was, seeing the House impatient, he reiterated 
** ffu gentleman from Virginia.** All the reply or sat- 
isfaction he got was the sententious " I know U, sir .'" 
and then he went on to suck his orange, while the 
whole house laughed at the rebuke. As It suited his 
convenience to begin, the whole attitude and manner 
were inimitably fine. His hair was combed back and 
separated in front, something like the fashion with 
which women part theirs on their forehead : the ban 
dana waa around his neck, and the surtout on. In his 
left hand he held the umbrella, in the other the orange. 
Throwing forward his head, a little turned on one side, 
three fingera of one hand grasping the orange, the oth- 
er pointing to the Chair, he commenced i—" I remem- 



ber, sir, abani fourteen yeara aiooa-^ea sir, about Ibnr- 
teen years since— that the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, (Mr. Hagar)— we were both then membera of 
this House — set a popularity trap— yes sir, a populari- 
ty trap, which he baited whh brown sugar and mefatset 
(a tarifiFpn]!iect)--4>ut it caught nothing, sir!— not that 
I ever beard of." He then paesed ofFin an attaek apoft 
New Efigland, Mr. Clay, and the other prominent mem* 
bers generally, in ids usual atyle of inveedve, at times 
amusing, scorching, and occasionally instrwetiog lila 
listeners. 

A CURIOUS DREAM STORY. 
Miss H. B. was on a visit to Mre. Andre, and, behig^ 
very intimate with the latter, shsred her bed. One 
night she was awakened by the violent sobs of her 
companion, and upon entreating to know the eausa, 
she said, " I have seen my dear brother ; and iie haa- 
been taken prisoner." It is scarcely necessary to in- 
form the reader that Msjor Andre was then with the 
British army, during the heat of the American war. 
Miss B. soothed her friend, and both fell asleep, when 
Miss Andre once more started up, exclsimlng "They 
are trying him as a spy," and she described the natate 
of the court, the proceedings of the judge and priaoner, 
with the greatest minuteness. Once mora the poor 
sister's terrors were calmed by her friend'a tender re- 
presentstions, but a third time she awoke screaming 
that they were hanging him as a spy, on a tree, apd in 
hia regimentals, with many other drcumaiaiiosst 
Them was no more sleep for the fHends ; they gsc up 
and entered each in her own pocket-book tlie partem- 
lara amted by the terror-stricken sister, vrlth the datai^ 
and both agreed to keep the source of their own pss- 
aentimenta and feara fW>m the poor mother, fondly 
hoping they were indeed built on ** file baaelasa fabdc 
of a vision." But, alaat soon aa news, tn those days, 
could oroea the Atlantic, the fhtal tidings came, aad, la 
the deep awe as well as grief of the young Mlp^ 
every circumstanoe was exactly imparted to them aa 
had been shadowed forth in the fond slater's sleeping 
fancy, and had happened on the very day preceding 
the night of her dream ! The writer thinks this anec- 
dote has not been related by Miss Seward, Dr. Darwin^ 
or the Eklgeworths, father and daughter who have alt 
given to the public many intereeting events in the bril- 
liant but brief career of Major Andre. 



INTERESTING CEREMONY IN FRANCE. 

An intereating ceremony took place, in Paris, on a 
late anniversary of the birth- day of the Emperor Na- 
poleon. It commenced at the Hotel des Invalides 
where the surviving veterans of the old Imperial Guard, 
wearing their ancient uniform, amounting in number 
to about 160, of whom 120 wore the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor, which many of these had received 
from the hand of the Emperor himself, marched at 
eight in the morning to the chapel, where a mass ap- 
propriate to the day was performed. Then they went 
to the apartments of the Governor, where they were 
received by General Petit, their old companion in arms, 
who displayed to tliem the standard which led the 
smsU troop that followed the Emperor to the Island of 
Elba. The veteran band then divided into companies 
of 25 each, and proceeded to the Place Vendome, where 
they all marched twice round the column in moumftii 
silence. 
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BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

Botton, Nm, 8(&, 1843. 

Dear Cousin Rotki, 

Thb ezhibiiloD of the " Boston ArtisU Association," 
tdosed on the 8th of this month. Its sucess was not 
what could have been desired, nor eren expected, in 
« city like this, where almost every person of common 
understanding can display some taste in rpgard to art, 
although, as Doctor Lardner says, they may have more 
information than knowledge. The chief attractions of 
the exhibition this year, were the works of Thomas 
Cole; the " Voyage of Life," and others landscapes; 
And strange to say, they failed entirely to attract. The 
Bostonians have always admired Mr. Cole's portraits 
4)i nature, but they say, and I think with some pro- 
priety that aUtgoryhBB had its day. Spencer, and 
3unyan gave to the world works of such magnitude 
and splendor that th^y at once monopolized the field, 
,and continue to hold undisputed dominion. All who 
read them have their tastes for the allegorical, at once 
.satisfied. In fact the human mind has advanced be- 
yond that point, when it was necessary that truth 
•hottld be administered in gaudy colors. The child 
was pleased with ttie gilded pill, and swallowed the 
healthful medicine because it was pretty and swe^t, 
but the adult prefers to take the dose p/oin, because he 
Juiows that simplicity is more efficacious. 

Speaking of art, let me say that Mr. Brackett, the 
■eulptor is about publishiog a work tliat cannot fail to 
be received with «r^ and make a new era in the his- 
tory of American Art The first number will soon be 
issued to the public. It is to consist of five outline 
.engravings, executed in a most superb manner, each 
plocnre accompanied with an illustrative article from 
■the pens of some of the first liUraU of the country. 
** Bliranda,'* **The Guardian Angel i" an excellent full 
4ength picture of Bishop Qriswold ; a beautiful group, 
xepresenting the well known lines of Pope : 

** Hark they wbiip^, angel my 
SiMer •fitrit, eoaie away.** 

Also an illustration of Longfellow's " Excelsior.'' 
** There in the twilight cold and gray 
Lifeless, but beaatifal he lay, 
And from the sky serene and far 
A voice fell, like a falliaf^tar, 
Eicelfior." 

So much for the arts. 

We have just had Doctor Lardner lecturing here at 
the Melodeon. 

And notwithstanding that the Evening Journal some 
Ume since warned the dear public, and ladies in parti- 
cular, that the Doctor was a naughty moTt, and all that, 
he never failed to find his lecture room crowded by an 
attentive audience, and what is more, he never failed 
to delight and instruct his auditory. The Doctor is 
certainly a very peculiar man ; his style of delivery 
is singular and impressive. Daguerotype likenesses 
are not always ovtrpleasing, but let us see if our 
camtra is in order. The Doctor appears before a very 
red curtain ; makes a very slight bow ; rubs his hands, 
smacks his lips several timeS| as if trying the flavor of 
what he is about to say; feels the floor for sometime 
with his feet, imtil he finds himself in a favorable at- 
titude. He now, (at this critical moment the house is 
thundering with applause) he now precipitates his left 
hand under his coat tail, his right hand is thrust deep 
4iiider his vest toward his heart, at if lo force up ttiat 



emphario preliminary sentence, "ladlesofuigentlemea" 
remember that there is great stress laid upon the 
**€md^** ** Ladies omf gentlemen, it may be proper to 
say, that in appearing before ye, this evening, which 
as ye know, is but a recent arrangement, / say, it may 
be proper to add, that this entertainment, for so let me 
call it, will— in— -no— way— interfere— with— my re- 
gular course of sstroQomical lectures— will, I say, in— 
no— way interfere with my regular course of astro- 
nomical lectures— ol aU! Bu/," here he tastes the 
word '* but," tries to swallow it as in fact he does with 
a great number of his monosyllables ; but he lails, and 
he continues. "Bu/, I say, hut, I have proposed for 
your amusement and instruction a series of experiments 
in the combustion of metals, to prove to ye, that the 
hardeti tubstanees in creation cannot withstand the heat 
qfajlanu. Cannot^ ^'oVt vithstand ajtame. 

Also, some experiments In galvanbm, wherein I will 
make it perfectly demonstrable to ye, by applying the 
machine to a dead rabbit, I say to a daxd rabbit, that 
however insensible the nerves may be', they are quicken- 
ed by a galvanic attack— by a gahanic attack. And this 
magnetic power has the same influence over the most 
rigid nerves of the human body Your attention, this 
evening, will be called more particularly to this subject 
of galvanism, /n fact, magnetism will be the h^vy 
side of this evening's discourse. It is an important 
viul principle, I say that, the galvanic magnetic fai- 
fluence is an important vital pifociple T' More anon, 

Boston Rovsk. 



Thb following is one of tlie bright gems that Psrci- 
val used to throw ofi'some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Why does not his genius give out such scintttlations in 
these days r' 

I saw on the top of a mooatalB high 

A fdn that alKMie like Are by night; 
It seeai'd a star that had left the sky. 
And dn>pp*d to sleep oa the aaoontala** height. 

I olonh the peak, and I (bond it sooa 
A Ittoapof loela the dear cold moon. 

Canst thoa its hidden ssBse Impart t 
A cheerful look and a broken heart. 



Thkmistoclbs once, on his sailing to and fro among 
the oonfederatea of tlie Athenians, to gather a tiibute^ 
when he came to the Adrians, and found them back- 
ward to pay, he told them that he brought two mighty- 
gods with him — Love and Force, They answered — 
"That they had also two great godesses to withstand 
him — Poverty and Impossibility, 



Boston CoaaBspoNDSNCB. We commence this 
week a series of letters firom a Boston correspondent, 
who signs himself *' Boston Rover," ancf whose letters 
we have no doubt our readers will find replete with in- 
terest The series will be continued indefinitely. The 
writer is a person of genius, and those who keep the 
track of him will find both amusement and instruct 
tion. 

DocTOB LAaoNEB. Thc peculiar manner of this dis- 
tinguished lecturer is happily portrayed in the letter of 
our Boston correspondent. Those who have heard the 
Dr. lecture, will recognize it as a true picture, and 
those who have not, will be able to form something of 
a picture to themselves, without seeing the original 
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MOLOCH. 

[PBOM MILTON.] 
WITH AN KNORAVINO. 

'H« censed; and next him Mnlnch, BC«>ptred king, 
fiUMid up. the vtrtiDgesi und the fierct'St spirit 
Taat fiHtglic In heaven, now fl^Tcer by dt«|Miir. 
His* mux vrns. with the Eternal to be deeiu'd 
Equnl in nrengih ; and r'tther than be lera, 
C irrd o<it III be at all ; with that care lust 
Wtuit nil hia fear ; of Gtid, or hell, or worse. 
He rt-cJiM not ; and these words thereafter spake. 

*' My sentence is fur open war. Of wiiea 
More un*:.xpen. 1 boHSt not ; them let thoi<e 
Contrive, who need, or when they need ; not now. 
For while they nil contriving, shnll the rest. 
Millions that stand in amii*, and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 
UeaveuV fugitives, and fur their dwelling place 
Accept this dark, opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By <iur deljjy 1 No, let us rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell-flames and fury, all at onre 
O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Agam^t the torturer ; wlien to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shnll hear 
Infernal thunder; and for lightning see 
Blade fire and horror shot wiih equal rage 
Aoiong his angels ; nnd his throne itself 
Mived with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire, 
Hk own invented torments.** 



AN INDIAN STORY: 

ALL THE BETTBB FOtt BEING TRUE. 

We copy the foUowing narrative from the Clarion, pub- 
lished at Skowbegan, on the liver Kennebec, in 
Maine. We know Captain John Aeptune, who was 
for a long time head chief of the Penobscot tribe o.'' 
Indians, and, as the writer of the article says, has 
been '* a mighty hunter" in hia day, as well as a 
^rreat man in his tribe. We hove been at his resi- 
dence, where he dwells with the remnant of hispeo- 
|)le, on the beautiful island of Oldtown. in the Penob- 
scot river, iwtlve miles above Bangor. We have 
l)een paddled across the waters of the Penobscot, 
sitting in the bottom of his birch canoe, with our 
" better half" by our side, and therefore have a right 
to feel an Interest in his story. The writer says he 
had the narmrlve from the lips of Captain John him- 
seir, in the early (.art of last winter, when he was re- 
turning from a fall hunt up the Kennebec waters. 

CAPTAtN JOHN WEPTUNE. 

On one of tho«e cold, frosty mornings, which fur- 
-Bbhtfd sach abundant sources for conversation, last 
winter, while engaged in the act of piling more wood 
upon the newly kindlt^ fire, and ejaculating in a soli- 
l*q«izing tone to myself, for perhaps the twentieth 
time» **the ouldest morning this winter,'* accompanied 
by a freezing sbiYer, which would have gone far toward 
•clipsiag the shake of an ague fit, I heard a soft, cat- 
like step in the outer entry, and the next moment the 
^oor was quietly opened, and the Teaerable figare of 
Captain John Neptune^ a aaeheiD of the onoe powerful 
Tanatiaeo, stood bofors me. Gttvinf me the usaal In- 
^an saftataiioii, he pnceeded with the aaoia qpiatttsaa 

▼ouU.— No.U. 



to seat him St If before the fire, which now sent its 
crackling flames upward through the dry wood, that 
Hllc'd the ample, old-fashioned fite. place. While em- 
ployed in warming his extremities, his eye, which had 
lost none of its fire by age, and which, contrasted with 
his shriveled skin and gray sprinkled locks, bumtd 
more vivid, wandered carelessly around the apartment. 
His dress conMsted of a coarse, soiled blue frock, fas- 
tened about his waist with a leathern belt, from which 
was suspended a small hunting knife. He had a pair 
of moose shank moccasins on his feet, and on his head 
a cast ofT beaver of the fashion of other days. In short, 
as old "Cully" said of Washington, when he went 
courting his mistress, *' he was a proper man— quite a 
proper man." 

Knowing the taciturnity Invariably displayed by an 
Indian, when cold and hungry, I did not intrude much 
conversation. His dress, which a white man would 
have considered much too scanty for a white man to 
venture abroad in, in such severe weather, bore evident 
marks of his having recently emerged from some neigh- 
boilng hay-mow, where, no doubt, with true Indian 
"toughness," like the worthy governor of Barrataria, 
he had blessed the man who first invented sleep. 

The other members of the family were soon stirring. 
The older portion gazed upon the phenomenon of a 
live Indian with cuiiopity strongly devtioped, while 
the little ones cast timid glances at his ki)ife, which 
associated itself in their minds with all they had ever 
heard of bloody scalps and fearful war-whoops, and 
instinctively shrunk closer to their mother's side; and 
one little flaxen- haired girl fairly burled her face In the 
apron of her maternal protector, when the wild eye of 
Captain John for a moment met hers. His rigid fea- 
tures relaxed Into a kind of half smile, as he ejaculated : 
" Ugh, ugh ; pappoose much *fraid— Indian no hurt — 
me no hurt !" and turning to me as he spoke, he ad- 
ded : *• Me 'Merican— all United States men !" I as- 
sented to this appeal, and succeeded, in a partial de- 
gree, in allaying the fears of the children. 

As the morning meal was now ready, after a short 
petition to that Bting who made the world and all 
things therein, to direct our footsteps during the day, 
I placed a seat for the stranger, at table, and made him 
welcome to share our repast. 

After breakfast was over, I took a seat beside him, 
determined to have from his own lips, a narrative of 
an event In which he was a prominent actor, and 
which I had previously heard hinted at by the old set- 
tlers. Now, I ani free to confess, there la nothing I 
love so much, as to hear a good story. He complied 
with my request, and related the circumstances sub- 
stantially as follows : 

Not many years ago, the whole of the country bor- 
dering on the Kennebec, above the quiet, rural-like 
village of Nonidgewock, was a deep forest, unbroken, 
save here and there a little patch of clearing upon 
some goodly intervale stretched along the bank of the 
rapid river, which aome hardy Yankee had carved out 
with strong hands and stout heart, for his future rest- 
ing place and home. Theae men— the pioneers of the 
country, spent a portion of the time in trapping for, 
which was then plenty, and waaabnoat the only maana 
they had of procutint money. TUs 
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largely shared with them by the Iitdians from Oldtown, 
who, being better acquainted with the country, and 
bred to the business, experienced belter success. 

One fall, three of the settlers, whom I shall callJohn 
Smith, Jcre. Smith and Peter Smith, were to be seen 
wending tht-ir way in a canoe, containing their provi- 
flions, traps, &c., by the mouth of Dead river, at the 
Forks of the Kennebec, up the east branch, which is- 
sues from Moushead Lake. The stream at this place 
is rapid, and with their poles grasped stoutly, they set 
the canoe up the stream with much steadiness and 
caution. One of the men was a short, thick set fellow, 
the general turn of whose feaiurte bespoke a turbulent 
spirir, and that he was not wanting in brute courage. 
The second was a tall, spare man, with a restless, 
ever-changing eye, calculated to make you feel uneasy 
in his company, yet still allied to an outward quietness 
of demeanor which contrasted forcibly with the rough- 
ness of the first. The third was one of those common- 
phice individuals who go to make up the multitude- 
no particular expression of face, no peculiar points of 
eharacier. 

Toiling slowly up the stream, sometimes wading 
over a gravel bar to lighten thtir craft, and oth(>rs 
coming into deeper water, where ihey would ply thtir 
p AcB with vigor, late in the afternoon they arrived at the 
mouth of thp Muxa stream, by which the waters of the 
Baker and ASoxa ponds are emptied into the Kennebec 
Here tht y found Captain Neptune preparing lor his 
fell hunt up the various waters of the Moxa; and after 
a slight communication with each other, they proceed- 
ed to encamp for the night. Jhlarly next morning, the 
three whiles proceeded to a point further up the east 
branch, and Neptune was left alone on the ground ot 
bis selection. He^d already built his home camp at 
the fboroi Moxa pond, in the midst of giove of sugar 
maple, beside which flowed a pleasant stream of water. 
This camp he had constructed with more than ordina- 
ry care, for he intended it as a sort of depot, where he 
would not only deposit his surplus pro vibions, but store 
his fur as fast as caught and cured. He had already 
killed a fat bear, the lean parts of which he had cut in- 
to thongs and dried in the smoke, and the fai had been 
tried out and deposited in a trough which he had hol- 
lowed for the purpose. Trout were plenty, and these 
he could have in abundance whenever he chose. A 
small bag of flour was the only eatable he brought with 
him from below, and on these articles he ]iv«d with 
a satisfaction known only to the stern sons of Laccde- 
mon, while seated over their black broth, at the public 
tables. 

It was ono of those warm afternoons often experi- 
enced in the latter part of September, when the black 
fttes are so troublesome, that Neptune was returning to 
his home camp with his canoe, and had just doubled a 
headland which makes out into Moxa pond, when, but 
a short distance before him, near the mouth of a sandy 
stream, he heard a tramp, aiul in a moment after three 
moose rushed into the water. He silently paddled his 
canoe behind the lieadland, and disembarking among 
the bushes, took his gun in his hand, and putting two 
bulleis in his mouth as he went, wade a circuit to get 
a poaitiun nearer the mooae, and at right angles with 
tho place of entraiice, aa he knew that if he appeared 
or firad at them froai the place where they entered the 
wste^ tbey wonid unhesitatlagly awim across ; where- 
as, on tlMtmalvmi if Ihi way was open, tbef woiOd 
bMk tMckSi %i4 imatctk •min aififle fil«. 



Putting aside the bushes with one hand, and hokUng 
his gun in the other, he cautiously waded into the wa> 
ter. The moose were so absorbed in tlieir gambola 
that they noticed not their danger, till the crack of the 
gun awoke them. They immediately made for the 
shore, the hindmost on the entrance being now in ad- 
vance. They had proceeded but a short distance, when 
a second crack again dealt dtaih among them. Terri- 
fied beyond measure, and with the blood of two of them 
already beginning to tinge the water, they boldly strug- 
gled up the bank, and the hindmost was just beginning 
to be shaded by the small bushes, when he received 
the third bullet just behind the shoulder-blade, and 
fell. He however rose again, and struggled forward a 
short distance, but soon gave over. Neptune found 
them all within Lss than fifty rods of the pond. The 
true secret of this quick loading was, that his gun was 
old, and, as he turned in the powder at the muzzle^ 
primed herself-— a bullet from tUs mouth followed, and 
he was ready to fire. 

Time wore on, and November had set In with una- 
sual rigor. Capt. Neptune was out, looking his traps 
for the last time before he took up his voyage home> 
wards. He had been very successful, and his fur was 
well stored at his home camp. He had forty beaver 
skins, sixty otter, eighty sable and two hundred muak- 
rat. And as he looked them over and carefully exam- 
ined them for the last time, no wonder his heart beat 
proudly, and his eye kindled with pleasure. It was on 
the afternoon of the third day eince he left his home 
camp, that he returned to its neighborhood, hungry 
and toil worn. What a prospert now met his view ! 
nought hut the smouldering ruins met his eye. Fire 
had been there and desolated his home and with it con- 
sumed the fruits of his labors. He did not cry out — 
he did not weep — for that would have been in violation 
of the stoical principles on which an Indian is taught 
to school his heart, all his life. But this does not de- 
note the absence of feeling. You may check its out- 
ward utterance, but you cannot stifle the Inward an- 
guish of the soul. Oh, who can tell wi h what bitter- 
ness of spirit, this man sat beside the ruins, that live- 
long night, in the depths of the silent wilderness! 

The sun had already began to peep over the tree- 
tops, when Neptune slowly rose from the ground, and 
traced his steps to his canoe. As he moved forward his 
quick eye delected a small package of his own fur, not 
far from the ruins of his camp. He picked it up with 
joy, and was about to make search for the remainder, 
when the thought flashed upon him, that it could not 
come there without hands. He examined the vicinity 
and was soon convinced that he had been robbed of his 
fur, and his camp th n burned, to hide the crime. The 
small package, which he found, had probably beecr 
dropped by the rogues in their hurry, and thusafiurded 
some clue to the detection of the matter. He suspect- 
ed the three persons, mention d in the early part of 
our story, had done the deed. With true Indian per- 
severance, he determined to ferret them out, even if 
his whole life should be absorbed in the pursuit, and' 
called on the great Spirit to record his vow. He pro- 
ceeded h imeward with a speed accderated by a thirst 
for revenge, and at the ftnt "clearing" he came to> 
learned that three men had passed downward, two 
days before. The revcmge he sought for wfls n»t 
blood, but being w. U aoquaiated wi fa ha eustoins #f 
the wfaites fae dsiepnined to discover soeh evMeiMe ••• 
wettki pt9dao9 a teitmi sf bis pioptftf and eMM iiM» 
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goilrf to suffer the penalty of the law. In vain he 
Marched aboat the premises of the suspected, in vain 
he secretly watched their movements. He could dis- 
cover nothing. Indeed his only hope of being able to 
recognlxe his property, should he be so fortunate as to 
discover it, was, that it was his invariable custom to 
pat a certain mark with his knife upon every skin. 

Nonidgewock was then, as it is now, the shire town. 
The conn was in session, and the usual crowd of law> 
yers, suitors and loafers thronged the building, when 
Neptune marched up to the clerk's desk, and taking a 
pen and paper proceeded to mark out a beaver, then 
an otter, sable and muskrat, making on each his pri- 
vate mark, and figures signifying the number of skins 
he had lost. The clerk, to whom he was not entirely 
unknown, in a few minutes conversation with him, 
learned the facts in the case, and to humor him laid his 
hyerogfyphlc sheet in one of his drawers. For two 
years, Capt. John wandered up and down the river, 
seeking for his stolen property at every place where 
tliey bought fur, but without success. The robbers, 
whoever they were, had carefully abstained from ma- 
lting any sales. But after two years had passed away, 
they began to think that they might sell with safety, 
and disposed of a single beaver skin at a time, here 
and there. 

One day, N'eptune came up the river and went Into 
Hr. Thompson's who kept a small store in Bmbden. 
It was a dull day for business, and Mr. Thompson was 
Idling over the counter, with his hands thrust into his 
trowsers pocket, probably absorbed in a brown study 
Qpon the highly interesting subject of dollars and cents, 
when the Indian entered. 

"Good day, Mlsser Thompson," said Neptune. 

" Ah, John, 's that you," returned the trader, »• Why 
aint you off hunting 1" 

**Oli, Misser Thompson, me goin' soon. How 
much you gib for beaver now. You got any beaver?" 

" Yes, John, I've got a few." 

<' Misser Thompson, you let me see your beaver. 
Me want to see if white roan skin 'em same as Indian 
do." 

The trader feeling in a good humored mood, took 
down his bunch of skins, and let the Indian look it 
over. At length Capt. John found a skin bearing his 
private mark, and after commenting upon the excellen- 
cy of the skin, inquired in a careless under tone of 
whom be bought that skin. The trader stated that he 
bought it of John. 

"Sartain, fifisser Thompson 1" 

"Yes, John, sartain. But why are you so particu- 
lar about it 1" 

Capt. Neptune shortly explained the matter. A 
^varrant was soon Issued for the person who sold the 
skin, and upon search, a quantity of fur was found 
upon the premises, concealed in a hollow log. The 
case was brought before the court; and although no 
Imprisonment ensued, the individuals charged with 
the robbery had their property swallowed up in the 
suit and fine. One fled through the wilderness to the 
provinces, and the others were for a long time missing 
Irom their former places of abode. 



•* Do yo9 nndeivland me now 1" thundaved out one 
of our dty pedagoguss to an arehiaat whose bead he 
dvewm inkstand. •«lhavegotMi<fiMiBg«f wbftCyon 



A NIGHT OP PEVER. 

It was the eleventh day of ray fever. The medical 
attendants had again collected round my bed for a last 
struggle with the disease, that was drying up my blood, 
and searing the very marrow of my bones. Unfortu- 
nately, in every sense of the word, for my present com- 
fort, as for the chance of recovery, I had little faith in 
them, though, to judge from the result, my opinion 
had less of reason tfian of prejudice. But I could not 
help myself; and I was far away from those in whom 
I should have put trust, in the It'le of Jersey, which| 
for any useful purpose, as regarded distance, might as 
well have been in the Isle of Madeira. 

The evening declined rapidly; the physicians had 
long since gone; and in those few hours which may 
be said to linger between light and darkness, I was io 
a state of comparative quiet. But when night came 
on— eyeless, voiceless, heavy night !— strange shapes 
began to float about roe, while my hands and feet burnt 
like iron thrice heated in the furnace, and my own 
touch scorched my own flesh. I was fast tending to 
delirium ; I felt It myself, and even tiled by reasoning 
to keep down my rising fancies. But it was all to no 
purpose. Those fantastic shadows, too, flung from 
the various pieces of furniture upon the wall! — how 
they mocked me by their flitting forms, as the rushlight 
flickered to sod fro under the air! 

I buried my head in the clothes, to shut out the 
imsges that harassed me, and for a time slept, or seem- 
ed to sleep. It was, however, only for a short time — 
perhaps an hour— perhaps a few minutes— I know not; 
but time grows longer as we approach the grave, as 
the shadows increase in the decline of day. 

The sound of trumpets startled ifie from my broken 
plumber. 1 was In Rome, a Roman among Romans, 
with no other consciousness of Individual being than 
what belonged to that moment ; yet memory and fancy 
had strangely wrought together, confounding men and 
things, times, and places. War had fixed his throne 
in the capital, and bound his brow with the crown of 
victory. Men neither thought nor spoke of anything 
but battle and triumph; they were the only measure 
of glory— the sole object for which we lived. The 
wealth of nations was constantly pouring through the 
street, either ss tribute or as plunder, to satisfy a spirit 
that was insatiable, and to swell a pride that was al- 
ready towering to the douds. What were kings, rkh 
with barbaric gold and peart, to the roeaneat of us, 
though our rags were an offence to earth and heaven 1 
—to us, the citiaens of eternal Rome? Our eagle 
waved over them, to defend or to devour; our senate 
gave them laws, either as slaves or alliea. And who 
lent wings to those eagles, or gave voices to that 
senate, but ourselves— the cMldren of eternal Roroel 
It was told as by our tribunes ; it was repeated by our 
consuls ; it was engraved upon our banners, that spoke 
neither of tribunes, nor of consuls, but of the senate 
and the Roman people j while the tremendous CabalsB, 
the 8. P. a. R.I spread teifor among the remotest na- 
tions of the world. 

We might want for bread, but we nevwr vrauted for 
that food wWeh pampew rtws iplrtt, and elevates poor 

morwrtty above the level of earth. Slaves in gold and 
purple might ftatMr klaga, but our flatterers were tha 

conquarers of kiiig»J ^^ ^»«» »«•"»•■ *«» demigods, 

the bravest, md the wl•e•^ and the noblest of the 

earth, «ad yat waaa Mb to p«i o« the garsraiita of 
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hamiliiy, showing their scara and counting their deserts 
to win our favor. Wherever our eyes turned, they 
were saluted with the monuments of our glory — the 
records of a conquered world. There wos no pause, 
no stagnation of existence with us; our tide of life 
roiled onward lilce a torrent, foaming, boiling, and 
spartiling, amid the shouts of victory, the glitter of 
triumph, the pageantry of festivals, the eloquence of 
the senate, the tumult of the forum, the crowning of 
one hero; the Immoladan of anoth(?r; amidst crimes 
that, from thtlr greatness and their motives, shone out 
like virtues — and virtues which wore the bloody hue 
of crimes, but both crimes and virtues such as none 
but a Roman could have had the head to imagine, or 
the heart to execute. Such was our every-day life ; 
but the present day was one of even more than usual 
interest. The formidable eagles were passing out at 
one gate with th<lr mailed legions ti) distant battle; 
while, at another, Pompey, and Scipio, and Camillus, 
and Caesar, and the conqueror of Corluli, were return- 
ing victorious in the midst of rejoicing multirudes. 
The kings and wariiors of many natiims, from India 
to Britain, followed tht ir ttiumphani wheels ; and In 
the faces of those kings and waniurs might be read 
defeat, and shame, and wrnih, and captivity. The 
masses of huiDun lif" g cw yet denser; the clamor of 
triumph swelled ioudcr ^n'l louder, pcai alter peal, in- 
cessant, like the bursting of a stormy sea upon the 
shore. I saw a king- he who a few days before had 
ruled a world, who had been the joy or the terror of 
more millions than Iloine could count thousands — 1 
saw him, this mighty one, dash out his brains, in the 
impaii^^nce of despair, \%ith his fetters; and the many 
around shouted applauses on the noble deed, as if it 
had been a mimic death on the public stage ; but, in 
the next moment, the glorious suicide was forgotten, the 
pageant passed on, and the marching legions trampled 
with indifference on the corse, till it became a portion of 
the highway. 

In the miisi of this swelling pageant, and while the 
temples were yet reeking with Incense, 1 was sensi- 
ble, though I knew not why, that I bad become the 
object of general awe and hatred. Men scowled as 
they passed by m«, and drew their garments more 
closely to them, to avoid the contamination of my 
nearness, as if I had can led plague and pestilence In 
roy touch; or else turned pale with terror, and hurried 
on, as they would have fled from the path of the aspic 
Still I kept on my way without stop or question, the 
startUng crowd dividing before nie like water before the 
prow of a vessel when the gale is at the highest, till 1 
found rayaelf in the senate-house. A general murmur 
arose at my appearance, and all simultaneously started 
up irom the bench on which i had seated myself, and 
passed over to the opposite side, whore Csto sate low- 
ering hatred and detiance, and Cicero was watching 
me with his keen, eagle eyes, while his whole frame 
trembled with visible emotion. I knew that I was 
CataUne, with the wUl to be lord of the city, or to lay 
it in ruius^I reckoned not which— snd the dread and 
loathing I Inspired were sweeter to me than flattery. 
Rome, that feared nothing also, feared me. I rejoiced 
that it was so ; 1 could hava laughed, but for prudence, 
at the m^esdc horrors of Caio— the doubtAii biow ol 
Cassar, who loved the treason, though be shrank from 
its danger-snd the spm &oe of the consul, bleached 
with his mid-night terrors, and not yet seeming quite 
Mured of hb Mfeiyi ovtn whM bMklered nMudby 



his friends. But even then, while my heart was swett- 
ling with present and expected triumph, the omtor 
arose and thundered in my ears the tenlble **Q,uousqoe 
tandem, Catlllna ;" and a thousand voices re-echoed 
with deafening roar, *'Ctuousque tsndem — quousqus 
tandem !" It was like the untioly spell of some wizard. 
The Images of the gods, the marbles of the illustrious 
dead. In temple and in porrh, in the forum and in the 
senate, all at that sound became instinct with life, and 
cried out with the pale orator, "Quousque — quous- 
que !*' I endeavored to reply, to defend myself, to hurl 
back defiance on the wretched peasant of Ar(;lnum, 
who had dared to brand a Roman and a noble ; but my 
voice was no more, amidst the tumult, then the voice 
of a child would be to the cataract or the ravings of the 
tempest. I was stunned, beaten to the earth, by the 
mighty congregation of sounds; my eyes dazzled; my 
brain shook; and down I toppled — down—down — t 
precipice as deep as from htavcn to earth, catching at 
everything in the long descent to break my fall. But 
all was in vain : the stoutest oaks snapped under my 
i^raep like the diitd reeds of autumn; the ponderous 
masses of jutting rock sank from my tread like hills o£ 
sand. The weight of some strange crime was upon 
me ; and, loaded as 1 was, nothing was so stout it could 

j give my fool a resiing-place. 

j Unconsciousness, or skc p, its counterfeit, dropped a 

I curtain between me and this stage of suffering, and 
again the shadows of my delirium look other forms. 

I A rapid succes?ion of visions came more or less dis- 
tinct, and again melted away, like those fantastic forms 
which the clouds build up in a summer's evening, 
when the winds are high, and the sun is sinking amidst 
a world of vapors. I skimmed the air with the birds; 
I dived into the waters with the sea-mew ; or floifted 
on its surface with a fleet of gallant barks, that were 
sailing to an unknown land, which no one could name, 
but which all knew to be the land of the sun, where 
the spice grew like acorns, and the stones of the high- 
way were emeralds and diamonds. As we neared it« 
the air grew softer, the skies brighter, the waters clear- 
er: It was a world unlike ihc world we had left, not in 
degree, but in kind; and the feelings it excited required 
a new language for their expressions. But even then 
the scene faded. I was burning at the stake by the 
side of the Huguenots, surrounded by thousands, who 
in eneral did not, or dared not, pity us, though the 
faces of many were convulsed with eager horrors ; and 
here and there the features of some young female, in 
despite of beads and rosary, expressed a sympathy with 
our fate. The flamea from the oew-lit fagots hissed 
like serpents Anon, before the fires, that wrapt us as 
with a garment, were burnt out, I was tossing on the 
waters of the Polar Sea, amidst mountains of blue ice, 
whose tops were in the clouds. The surge dashed and 
broke upon these colossal masses as upon so many 
rocks of granite. On a sudden, a crash like thunder 
stilled the mutinous billows. The huge icebergs were 
rent and shivered, and their summits dissolved into 
floods, that came roaring and tumbling down their 
rugged sides, till around us was a world of cataracts i 
and in the pool below our little bark tossed and eddied 
like a dry leaf in the whirlwind. 

By some Inexplicable shifting of the scene I was in 
Africa, and the past was as if it had neVer been. On 
every sMe, as fcr as Iha ejre oouM reacli, was aand^- 
nothing bat sand— bot and burning aand—wbleli 
scorched the weary soles of the Ibet, aa ttengli 1 had 
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been walking on molten lava. Suddenly the wind be- 
gan to howl, and at its voice the fiery masf rolled, and 
•welled, and surged, and was lifted up as the storm lifts 
tip the sea ; but its waves were more like mountains, 
llien again the unstable mass formed itself into mov- 
ing columns, and these giants of the desert travers- 
ed, or rather swept, the waste with a speed that made 
flight hopeless. But I was not fated to perish by them 
They rolled around me harmless, and, in less than what 
•eemed an hour, all was again calm, and the sun sunk 
down upon silence— a silence that was lifeless I 

A taging thirst tormented me. But no stream was 
near in the rooon-llght expanse, and the night of the 
dererr had no dews to moisten my parched lips. Had 
any benevolent genius stood before me, with an offer- 
ed diadem in one hand, and a glass of fair water in the 
other, I had rejected empire, and snatched at the more 
homble boon with rapture. The pains of fire or of steel 
— and I had felt both wiihin the last few hours — were 
nothing to the torments of this terrible thirst ; it drank 
my very life-blood. 

In the midst of this unutterable agony, I heard, or 
thought I heard, the rushing of water. Strange that I 
had not seen it before ! Within a hundred yards of me 
m«i an oasis, or Island of the desert, covered with a 
grove of pilms, and a remarkable sort of tree, for which 
I know no name ; but it breathed a fragrance sweeter 
than all the spicy galea of Araby the Blessed : yet still 
sweeter to my fancy was the little crystal spring that 
babbled from the turf beneath, sparkling, and leaping 
along over stone and pebble, as if rejoicing in the soft 
moonlight. If ever there was bliss on earth, it was 
mine for that brief moment when my eyes first fell up- 
on the stream. But, like every joy beneath ihe sun, it 
proved a shadow, an unsubstaniinl vapor, fading the 
very Instant it was grappled with. When I would have 
drunk, all was mist and confusion ; and then, for a 
while, my troubled fancy slept. 

There was a blank in mv existence— for aught I know 
for hoars. Had I been dead, the mind and body could 
not have been wrapped in a repose more deep or sense- 
After a time, it seemed to me as if I awoke from a 
long, long slumber, all that had passed showing to my 
memory rather as the dream of sleep than of delirium. 
On this awaking, 1 had a distinct perception that I was 
in my bed-room, dangerously 111, if not dying. But the 
hag of a nurse could not wait for the fated hour, when, 
as it aeemed, death would of himself visit me, but must 
needs anticipate his coming. Pilling a cup from one of 
the many phials, she came to my bed-side, and croaked 
out, " It is lime ; drink, and die '." But I stoutly refus- 
ed the draught so ominously presented. The hag per- 
sisted, ottering dreadful, half intelligible menaces ; and, 
in the very desperation of terror, I struggled as for life, 
and endeavored to dash down the chalice. But I was 
a mere child in her hands. She forced me back upon 
my pillow with a strength that to my feebleness seem- 
ed gigantic, and poured the poison down my throat in 
apite of my utmost resistance. 

No sooner was it swallowed than it crept like ice 
tliTough my veins, freezing up life as it crept on, drop 
by drop, and Inch by inch, the numbness beginning at 
my feet, and mounting upward till it curdled at my 
beart. It must not, however, be supposed that I was 
ailent during this deadly march of the poison; on the 
contrary, my rage was, at least, equal to my terror; 
I their ttnited inflaence was powerful enough to loos- 



en the bonds that had hitherto kept my tongue tied, 
when to have spoken would have been some relief to 
the overwhelming sense of agony. I poured forth the 
bitterness of my heart in curses that staggered the old 
hag, and sounded tremendous even to my own heating. 
At first she only stared, like one airuck by sudden won- 
der ; then, as surprize gave way to fear, she covered 
her face with her hands, as if to shut out the sounds 
that were too horrible for heatlne; and, finally, fled 
with the long-protracted howl of the wolf when diiven 
from its prey. 

I was dead, and knew that I was dead. I had con- 
sciousness without life — sense only for suffering— and 
lay a fettered prisoner in my narrow prison-house. 
Still SELF, that centre* point to which In life all pain and 
all pleasure are referred— that individual but invisible 
existence, which remains entire even when the limbs 
are lopped away firom the trunk— which, mutilate the 
body as you will, retains in its wholeness the same ca- 
pacity of suflfering and enjoyment — this self still was. 
/ lived, though my body had perished ; and the stings 
and business of the insensible flesh were by some mys- 
terious agency, reflected on the spirit. 

But I was soon to be called to another sphere, and to 
loftier modes of sufiering. While I was yet moulder- 
ing, a voice readied me, and it sonnded like a tempest 
—"Let the dead arise I" D.-ath, which liad closed my 
ears to all other sounds, could not make roe deaf to this 
awful summons. I arose from the grave.as from a bed, 
shaking ofl" the roonldering garment of the flesh, and 
was in eternity, myself a portion of it, however indefi- 
nite. There was neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor 
earth, nor space, nor time: all was eternity— immea- 
surable, incomprehensible eternity 1 And there I was 
alone with my own conscience, that, with a thoussnd 
tongues, spoke out the sentence of anguish, and drove 
me onward through the boundUM without rest, for in it 
was no resting-place. I called on Death ; but Death 
himself had passed away with the world. Not even an 
eclK) answered to my cry. I called on those who, like ^ 
me, were to know anguish : but either they were not» 
or else were lost in the world. 

On a sudden a whrlwind arose. I heard the mighty 
flapplngof its wings sail rushed on towards me through 
the boundless, and again felt that there was hope. The 
darkness rolled away before It : the sound of many in- 
struments came up from the deep ; and I was hurried 
onward, till at last, by a transiiion as rapid as the paa- 
sing of a sunbeam over the water, I found myself In a 
state, blissful Indeed, but such as almost sets descrip- 
tion at defiance. I heard the voices of those I loved so 
dearly ; I saw their little fairy forma gliding dimly 
about me, as if in mist ; but I could neither move, nor 
speak, nor in any w*ay, as it seemed, make them seirsi- 
ble of my nearness. They were talkinff of me. I heard 
one say to the other, "to morrow is his birth-day P 
And then they began to sing In low, plaintive tones, one 
of the wild strains of a wild drama that I had written 
many years before, and which was even too apt to my 
situation. Strange to say, thoush till that moment I 
could as soon have repeated the whole of the Iliad, as 
mv own lines, yet, ever since the address of the poor 
Adine to Faustus has remained indelibly written upoik 
my memory. It ran thus : 

Oh, Snul ' oh. kinf ! 
Wake from thy fearfhl dream ! 
Th« chalfts, that Mnd 
Thy horrror-hannted mind,. 
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Drop from thee as the ■tream 
Of muBic giuhes from the trembling ttring. 
SofUy, aofUy breathe, my lyre, 
Btillinf every wild desire! 
Let thy rowdc fall as sweet 

Ob the anxioiis, llsieoing ear, 

As the odors to the sense 

When the sonuner's close Is near. 

More soft! more slow! 

The nM«sure flow 1 

Softer, slower yet ! 

Till the sweet sound beget 

A Joy that melts like woe. 

I listened and wept ! Oh, the unutterable luxury of 

those tears ! They worked upon my burning brain as 

the long-withheld dews fall upon the dry and rifted 

earth. The fever of my blood was stilled, and the air 

seemed to blow so coolly upon my parched cheeks! 

A sense of enjoyment stole over me, calm as the breath 

of a summer's evening, but vivid beyond the power of 

words to paint it. 

The sounds of that wild strain came fainter and faint- 
er ; the fairy forms waxed dim ; my eyes grew heavier; 
I slept. 

The morning awakened me ; it was not till the sun 
had been up for many hours ; but when it did break my 
long slumber, it found me far other than it had left me 
on the preceding day. Then I was dying; now the 
dangerous crisis was past. Then I had neither eyes, 
Dor ear?, nor indeed any other sense, for pleasure; now 
the sivht of the blue sky alone, seen through the win- 
dow as I lay in bed, was a source of infinite delight. 
Even the poor old nurse, who, in the hours of the night, 
had been no hateful to me, was, in my altered mood, a 
kind, officious creature, whose happy face had in it as 
little as could be well conceived of the night-hag. fiy- 
the-by, the good old creature, half-laughing, half-cry- 
ing, reproached me with having beaten her in my de- 
lirium. This, if true — and I much fear it was — must 
have been when she brought ma the medicine, and my 
over-wrought fancy represented her as conspiring to 
poison me. Nor have I the least doubt, if it were 
worth while, that all my visions might in the same way 
be traced to some existing or foregone reality. 
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BY WASHINGTON IBVINO. 



Thc beaatiful forest in which we were encamped 
abounded in bee trees ; that is to say, trees in the de- 
cayed trunks of which wild bees had established their 
Uvea. It is surpriadng in what countless swarms the 
bees have overspread the far West, within but a mod- 
erate number of years. The Indians consider them the 
harbinger of the white man, as the buffalo is of the 
red man ; and say, that in proportion as the bee ad- 
vances, the Indian and buffalo retire. We are always 
accustomed to associate the hum of the bee- hive with 
the farm-house and fiower-garden ; and to consider 
ttiose indnsttious little animals as connected with the 
busy haunts of man, and 1 am told that the wild bee 
is seldom to be met with at any great distance from the 
frontier. They have been the heralds of civilization, 
steadfastly preceding it as it advanced from the Atlan- 
tic borders, and some of the ancient settlers of the 
West pretend to give the very year when the honey bee 
first crossed the Mississippi. The Indians with sur- 
prize found the mouldering trees of their forests sud- 
denly teeming with ambrosial sweets, and nothing, I 
am told, can exceed the greedy relish with which they 



banquet for the first time upon this unbought luxury of 
the wUderaess. 

At present the honey bee swarmed in myriads, in the 
noble groves and forests that skirt and intersect tha 
prairies, and extend along the alluvial bottoms of the 
rivers. It seems to me as if these beautiful regions an- 
swer literally to the description of the land of promise, 
"a land flowing with milk and honey;" for the rich 
pasturage of the prairies is calculated to sustain herda 
of cattle as countless as the sands upon the sea shore, 
while the flowers with which they are enamelled rea- 
der them a very paradise for the nectar seeking bee. 

We had not been long in the camp when a party set 
out in quest of the bee-tree ; and, being curious to wit- 
ness the sport, I gladly accepted an inviution to accom- 
pany them. The party was headed by a veteran bee- 
hunter, a tall lank fellow in homespun garb that hung 
loosely about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped not un- 
like a bee-hive ; a comrade equally uncouth in garb, 
and without a hat, straddled along at his heels, with a 
long rifle on his shoulder. To these succeeded half a 
dozen others, some with axes and some with rifles, for 
no one stirs far from the camp without his firo-arait| 
so as to be ready either for wild deer or wild Indian. 

After proceeding some distance we came to an open 
glade on the skirts of the forest Here our leader halt- 
ed and then advanced quietly to a low bush, on the top 
of which I perceived a piece of honey-comb. This I 
found was the bait or lure for the wild bees. Sever- 
al were humming about, and diving into its cells. 
When they had laden themselves with honey they would 
rise into the air, and dart ofl in a straight line, almost 
with the velocity of a bullet. The hunters watched 
attentively the course they took, and then set oflfin the 
same direction, stumbling along over twisted roots and 
fallen trees, with their eyes turned up to the sky. In 
this way they traced the honey-laden bees to their 
hive, in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, after 
buzzing about for a moment, they entered a hole about 
sixty feet from the ground. 

Two of the bee hunters now piled their axes vigorous- 
ly at the foot of the tree to level it with the ground. 
The mere spectators and amateurs, in the mean time, 
drew off to a cautious distance, to be out of the way of 
the falling of the tree and the vengeance of its inmates. 
The jarring blows of the axe seemed to have no efiect 
in alarming or disturbing this most industrious com- 
munity. They continued to ply at their usual occupa- 
tions, some arriving full freighted into port, others sal> 
lying forth on new expeditious, like so many merchant- 
men in a money-making metropolis, little suspicioua 
of impending bankruptcy and downfall. Even a loud 
creek which announced the disrupture of the trunk, 
failed to divert their attention from the intense pursuit 
of gain ; at length down came the tree with a tremen- 
dous crash, bursting open from end to end, and display- 
ing all the hoarded treasures of the commonwealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran up with a wisp 
of lighted hay as a defence against the bees. The lat< 
ter, however, made no attack and sought no revenge. 
They seemed stupifled by the catastrophe and unsua- 
picious of its cause, and remained crawling aud buzzing 
about the ruins without ofiering us any molestation. 
Every one of the party now fell to, with spoon and 
hunting-knife, to scoop out the flakes of honey-comb 
with which the hollow trunk was stored. Some of 
them were of old date and a deep brown color, others 
were beautifully white, and the honey in their cells was 
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mt limpid. Such of ihe eombs as were entire wen 
plaeed in camp kettles to be conveyed to tiie encamp- 
«ent ; tliese which had been ahivered in the fall were 
^▼oared upon the spot. Every stark bee hunter was 
to be aeen with a rich morsel in his hand, diippiog 
ahoot his fingersi and disappearing as rapidly as a cream 
tart before the holyday appetite of a school-boy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by 
tlw downfall of this industrious community ; as if the 
bees would carry through the similitude of their habits 
^rith those of laborious and gainful man, I beheld nnm* 
bera from rival hives, aniving on eager wing, to enrich 
tbemselves nith the ruins of their neighbors. These 
busied themselves as eagerly and cheerfully as so ma- 
ny wreckers on an Indiaman that has been driven on 
shore ; plunging into the cells of the broken honey- 
eombs, banqueting greedily on the fipoils, and then 
winging their way full freiiihted to their homes. As to 
the poor proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have 
no heart lo do any thing, not even to taste the nectar 
that flowed around them; but crawled backwards and 
forwards, in vacant desolation, as I have seen a poor 
fellow with his hands in his breeches pocket, whidiling 
vacantly and despondingly about the ruins of his house 
4hat had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and con> 
fusion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been 
absent at the time of the catastrophe, and who arrived 
from time to time, with full cargoes from abroad. At 
first they wheeled about in the air, in the place where 
the fallen tree had once reared its head, astonished at 
finding it all a vacuum. At length, as if comprehend- 
teg their disaster, they settled down in clusters on a 
dry branch of a neighboring tree, from whence they 
seemed to contemplate the prostrate ruin, and to buzz 
forth doleful lamentations over the downfall of their re- 
pnbtlc. It was a scene on which the ** melancholy Ja- 
•ques" might have moralized by the hour. 

We now abandoned the place, leaving much honey 
in the hoUow of (he tree. " It will all be cleared off by 
varminr," said one ol the rangers. ** What vermin 7" 
«sked I. *'0h, bears, and skunks, and raccoons, and 
'possums. The bears is the knowingest varmint for 
finding out a bee-tree in the world. They'll gnaw for 
days together at the trunk till they make a hole big 
enough to get in their paws, and then they'll haul out 
boney, bees and all."— Tour on the Prairies, 



NAPOLEON AT THE ADVANCE POST OP 
BAUTZEN, MAY 218T. 1813. 

I WAS at the advance post with thirty lancers, be- 
liind a small hill, within pistol shot of a plqaet of Cos 
sacs. At three o'clock, the aid-de-camp of Gen. Bru- 
yere sent me the following order : " Napoleon will vis- 
it the posts ; the soldiers must not make the least 
movement that might betray the presence of the em- 
peror. They are not to notice him, and lo remain at 
their employment." At half past three, two squadrons 
of lancers of the guard appeared, and were drawn up 
balf a wrest from my post, and four individuals Issuing 
from the ranks slowly approached the place where we 
were. The Cossacs, it appears, did not observe these 
movements, and continued quietly to look after their 
horses, wandering with them to the middle of a field of 
grain. Soon afterwards, I wtw Bonaparte, dressed in 
a gray greateoat and a little three-cornered hat, and 
sritlioat any military distinction, approach ths liill 



where I was. He had with him marshals Berthier and 
Ney, and our general of division. La Bruyere, a rela* 
live of the former. They dismounted at the foot of ths 
hill, and as they had neither footmen nor soldiers in at- 
tendance, my sub-officer took charge of their horses. 
Agreeably to orders, my soldiers did not appear to no- 
tice the new comers: some remained with thiir horses, 
others were seated round a fire dressing their victuals, 
or quietly drinking their wine, and I was promenading 
the hill with my pipe in my hand. I saluted the Em- 
peror by raising my hand to my sohako, and continued 
my walk. The four personages sat down on a pile of 
stones. Berthier unrolled a map and presented a spy- 
glass to Napoleon. After having conversed together 
for some time, whilst examining the map, Gen. La 
Bruyere put his knee on the ground, and Napuleon, 
placing the glass on his right shoulder, and stooping 
down, remained a quarter of an hour observing the po- 
sition of the Russians, the city of Bautzen situated in 
a right line opposite to the hill, and the heights, on 
which were seen cannon and Russian infantry : after 
which Napoleon called me. " Have you been long in 
the service T* said he. ** It is my business, sire ; I was 
only 16 years old when I became acquainted with bul- 
lets and balls." " What do you think oi the Cossacs T* 

They are good soldiers, but they are more useful for 
camp service than in a general battle." " That is cor- 
rect I Have you fought against the Russian Infantry 1" 

Yes, sire: good infantry, and worthy of contending 
with your majesty's infantry." "He is tij^ht," said 
Napoleon, turning towards Ney. "You other Poles, 
you speak almost the same language as the Russians?" 
continued Napoleon. " Yes, sire, we easily understand 
each other, as the Swedes and the Danes, the German 
and the Dutch." "Apropos, do you speak German 1" 
asked Napoleon. " Yes, sire." " Well 1 mount your 
horse, and bring me from that village down there, a 
hundred paces oi}| the first peasant you meet. I will 
command the post in your absence." 

My horse was all ready ; I clapped spurs to him, and 
flew to the village. I arrived, and perceived at one end 
of it Russian chasseurs preparing their hacha^ whilst at 
the other some French tirailleurs were quietly strolling 
from house to house. By good luck a German came 
out of a house half naked. " My good friend, do you 
wish to make some money?'* said I, stopping him. 
" Money ? very much ; but what is to be done?" 
" Come and converse a few minutes with our general." 
" Perhaps he wishes to take me for a guide ?" " Fear 
nothing, on my word of honor 1 he only wishes to speak 
to you ; he will let you return immmediately. Now 
follow me or I will break your head j" (and I presented 
my pistols to him.) " Pardon ! pardon ! I will follow 
you," said the poor countryman, trembling all over. 
"Get up behind me." I approached the wall; the 
countryman placed himself en croupe, and I set off like 
lightning. "Bravo, Mr. Officer," said Napoleon, "I 
thank you.** 

The peasant saluted him, and awaited his fate with 
trembling. Napoleon turned his back to him, and Ney 
repeated the questions. "Is there much water in that 
ravine, on the right, (on the left flank of the Rus- 
sians?") "Not higher than the knee," replied the 
peasant " Have you sometimes crossed it In a cart ?" 
" Always, except in the spring and autumn, when thers 
is a great deal of water." "Is the ford everywhere 
good ?" " No, in many places, there are too many 
stones, but from that little bridge on the right, to the 
distance of four miles, the bottom is good." Napoleon 
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was very well satisfied with the answers ; it was evi- 
dent that he was in a good humor. He asked Berthier 
for some money, took s handful of Napoleons, and 
said to the peasant : " Take this and drink the health 
of the Emperor of the French." The peasant wished 
to throw himself at his feet ;. Napoleon prevented him. 
«»Do you know the Emperor?'* "No; I would like 
very much to see him." *' Well, there he is," said he, 
pointing to Ney, who at that moment permitted his 
embroidered uniform to be seen under his great coat. 
The peasant threw himself at his feet. Ney begun to 
laugh. " That gentleman is deceiving you ; that is the 
Emperor," added he pointing to Berthier, and the pea- 
sant fell at the feet of Berthier. "It is labor lost," 
said the latter to him in very bad German ; " that is the 
Emperor," pointing to La Bruyere. The peasant again 
proceeded to throw himself at the feet of the last. " 1 
am too young to be Emperor," said La Bruyere ; " go 
thank him who gave you the money." **Dasilsrechtj^* 
(that is true) said the German seizing the hand of Na- 
poleon; **Daa iU ein goUUnea handchen," (that is a 
golden hand) and kissed it. The whole group laughed 
heartily ; and after having sent away the peasant, de- 
scended from the hill. Napoleon ordered Berthier to 
give a piece of gold to each of my soldiers, which was 
done immediately. " Berthier, writedown the name of 
this officer," said Napoleon ; then mounting his horse, 
and turning towards me, he added : *'I have been talk- 
ing with your soldiers about you ; I am satisfied with 
yon. If you have need of anything, address yourself 
directly to me, and recal our acquaintance near Baut- 
zen. Adieu ; I wish that you may shortly be a Cap- 
tain." I sainted him by bowing, and they returned 
riowly towards the lancers of the guard who had re- 
mained all the time mounted. An hour afterwards 
some horse chasseurs came and relieved me. I arrived 
at the regiment, and the first word the Colonel said to 
me was, " Your health, Captain !" They had already 
announced my promotion in the regiment. To wel- 
come it, we daank some bottles of good wine with my 
comrades, and an hour aAerwards went to throw our- 
selves before bullets, which spare neither Captains nor 
Lieutenants. 



AFFECTION OF A WOLF. 

The wolf is one of those ferocious animals in which 
attachment may be carried to the greatest extent, and 
wtiich presents us with one of the most singular ex- 
amples of the developement to which the desire of af- 
fection may attain, a desire so extraordinary, that it 
has been known to prevail, in this animal over every 
other necessity of his nature. 

The individual. Instanced by Cuvier, must undoubt- 
edly have been naturally of a very peculiar disposition. 
Brought up like a young dog, he became familiar with 
every person whom he was in the habit of seeing. He 
would follow his master everywhere, seemed to suffer 
much from his absence, was obedient to his voice, 
evinced. Invariably the most entire submission, and 
differed, in fact, in nothing from the tamest of domes- 
tic dogs. His master being obliged to travel, made a 
present of him to the Royal Menagerie at Paris. Here, 
shut up in his compartment, the animal remained for 
many weeks, without exhibiting the least gaiety and 
almost without eating. He gradually, however, re- 
covered ; he attached himself to his keepers and seemed 
to have forgotten his past affections, when his master 



returned, after an absence of tighieen months. At tba 
very first word which he pronounced, the wolf; who 
did not see him in the crowd, instantly recognized him* • 
and testifii d his joy by his motion and his criea^ Bein« 
set at liberty, be overwhelmed his old friend with 
caresses, just as the most atuched dog would have 
done after a separation of a few days. Unhappily, his 
master was obliged to quit him a second time, and this 
absence was again, to the poor wolf; the cause of UKMt 
profound regiet. But time sllsyed his grief; three 
years elapsed, and the wolf was living very comfort- 
ably wiih a young dog, which had been given to himr 
as his companion. After ihid space of time, which would 
have been sufficient to make any dog, except tkiat of 
Ulysses, forget his master, the gentleman again re- 
turned. It was evening, all was shut' up, and the eyes 
of the animal could be of no use tu him; but the voice 
of his beloved nissier was not effaced from his me* 
mory; the moment he heard It, he knew it; he an- 
swered, by cries, indicative of the most impatient de- 
sire ; and when the obstacle which separated them wee 
removed, hie cries redoubled. The animal rushed for- 
ward, placed his two fore feet on the shoulders of hie 
friend, licked every part of his face, and threatened, 
with his teeth, his very keepers, who approached, and 
to whom, an instant before, he had been testifying the 
warmest affection. Such an enjoyment, as was to be 
expected, was succeeded by the most cruel psin to the 
poor animal. Separation again was necessary; and 
from that instant the wolf became sad and immovable | 
he refused all sustenance ; pined away ; liis hairs bris- 
tled up, as is usual with all sick animals; at the end of 
eight days, he was not to be known, and there was 
every reason to apprehend his death. His health, 
however, became re-established, he recovered his good 
condition of body, and brilliant coat; his keepers couldt 
again approach him, but he would not endure the cares- 
ses of any other person ; and he answered strangers by; 
nothing but menaces. 

Such is the recital of a scientific naturalist, himself 
an eye-witness of the facts which he relates, and who, 
we may well believe, as he himself asserts, has exag- 
gerated nothing In his account of them. It is the nar- 
rative, not of an ignorant exhibitor, or an amUiious 
traveler, but of a philosopher, not less disiini;uished' 
for his patient habits of observation and conipaiison, 
than for the soundness and calmness of his general 
deductions. We dsre not therefore, refuse it a particle 
of credit, however little It may agree with the popular 
notions concerning the dispositions of the wolf, and 
the reports of travelers concerning it. But this atdiual 
has hitherto been known only in its wild state, sur- 
rounded with enemies and dangers, among which na 
feelings could be developed but those of fear, hatred, 
and distrust. Certain it is, that dogs suffered to rua 
wild in the woods, from birth, become just as savago 
and ferocious as wulves. So true it is, that to acquire 
a complete knowledge of the character of a species, o£ 
its essential intellectual qualiiii^s, it must be seen undec 
every circumstance adapted to their manifestation. 



Fame. — The truest seeker after fame may be th© 
man who labors to make his children useful and honor— 
able in their generation. In this way editions of hia 
works may go on multiplying, instead of perhaps ainkv- 
ing into oblivion with lus own time. 
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The author of the following fine drawing from nature, 
though his name is almost entirely unknown to the 
public as a writer, has nevertheless written some beau- 
tiful things both in prose and poetry. He has spent 
•one years in the far west, and describes well what he 
has wen. 

PROVIDENCE, 

OR EARTH AND ITS CRKATVRKS. 
BY FAY ROBINSON. 

I BAVR Stood alone in the prairie wilds. 
Where the earth was d<H:k*d in her blandest smiles, 
And the winds that o*er the streamlet breath'd. 
Where the purple flags, with the lilli<4 wreathed, 
Minfled their scents with the perf\imed bay, 
That tn ever-green glades about it lay ; 

When the sun was sinking to his rest. 

And slanted his rays o'er the green earth's breast, 

And the larks sung out their farewell hynm 

To the light that now was waxing dim. 

And the hom*d owl flew to the timbers* edge, 

And the frog croak'd out ftom the reedy sedge ; 

Whtfe, painted on the horizon's lines. 

The dettf were seen with their branching tinea— 

Oh, little they knew of horn or hound, 

Though an eager glance they threw around 

As they hurried o*er the dewy plain 

To hide them in tlw wold i 



Where the Mack wolf stole (twa his fetid bed 
And followed the track the deer had sped. 
When the curlew whistled by the lake, 
And the nMck>bird anawerM (him the brakes 
Whan on Indian hunter alone paas'd o*ert 
The spot where his fatheis were tumb'd of yore. 

8tnmge were the thoaghfii that fiird my breast, 

Aa I flung me on the ground at rest. 

And I laughed aloud at the cark and care, 

That worldUnfi in their boaooM bear, 

Hf»w they growl and howl in the crowded mart. 

And, aconing nature, are slaves to art 

Bat I wept to think, like magic wand. 

The flnger of art would change the land, 

That the str«>am which shone, like molten gold. 

O'er its pebbly bed aa U bubbling roli'd^ 

Must cease some day iu Joyous trill. 

And shape ita course to man's rude will ; 

That the purple flags would pass away. 
Be torn from the earth the scented bay. 
That the mighty trees, whose branches hung 
Above the stream, must bow them down, 
That the deer and the hunter hence must roam 
To the far-off' hills for a quiet home. 

And I doubted much if earth was made 
For man alone, as his children said. 
If the wolf that howl'd in his lonely den, 
If the fox that stole from the mcky glen. 
If the deer that swiftly hurried by, 
Nature alone had form'd to die ; 

If but to roan 'tis given to grasp 
At each earthly bliss as it hurries past, 
And alone tu seek in the world above, 
The crowning cup of its heavenly love, 
If God, fhim whose hands the ravens feed, 
The lot <tf each creature does not heed. 



A Ssbbath well spent 
Brings a week of content 

And health for the toils of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned. 
Whatsoe'er may be gainedt 

]■ a eertaln forerunnsr of soitow« 



MRSi. HEMANS AND SCOTT. 

Mrs. Hemans in one of her letters gives the follow- 
ing lively account of her visit to Sir Walter. 

" How I wish you were within reach of a posi, like 
our most meritorious Saturday's Messenger, my dear 
Amid all these new scenes and new people, f 



want so much to talk to you all ! At the present I can 
only talk to Sir Walter Scott, with whom I have just 
been taking a long, delightful walk through the "Rny- 
mour's Glen." I came home, to be sure, In rather a 
disasterous state after my adventure, and was greeted 
by my maid, with that most disconsolate visage of 
hers, which invariably moves my kind heart to laugh- 
ter; for I had got wet above my ancles in the haunted 
bum, torn my gown in making my way through, the 
thickets of wild roses, stained my gloves uith wood- 
strawberries, and even, direst misfortune of all ! scratch- 
ed my face with a rotron branch. But what of all this t 
Had I not been walking with Sir Walter Scott, and 
listening to tales of elves, and bogles, and brownies^ 
and hearing him recite some of his Spanish ballads^ 
till they "stirred the heart like the sound of a trumpet?'** 
I must reserve many of these things to tell you wheik 
we meet, but one very important trait, (siuce It proves 
a sympathy between the Great Unknown and myself^) 
I cannot possibly defer to that period, but must record 
it now. You will expect something peculiarly impres- 
sive, I have no doubt. Well — we had reached a rustfc 
seat in the wood, and were to rest there, but I, out of 
pure perverseness, chose to establish myself comfort- 
ably on a grass bank. " Would it not be more prudent 
for you, Mrs. Hemans," said Sir Walter, " to take the 
seat V* I have no doubt that it would, Sir Walter, but 
somehow or other, I always prefer the grass." •• And 
so do I," replied the dear old gentleman, coming to sit 
there beside me, " and I really believe that I do it chiefly 
out of a wicked wilfulness, because all my good advisers 
say that it will give me rheumatism." Now wa» it 
not delightful? I mean for the future to take my own 
way in all matters of this kind, and to say that Sir 
Walter Scott particniariy recommended me to do so. 
I was rather agreeably surprized by his appearsnce, 
after all I had heard of his homeliness ; the predom- 
inant expression of countenance is, I think, a sort of 
arch good- nature, conveying in a mingled impres- 
sion of penetration and benevolence. The portraU 
in the last years's Literary Souvenir is an exact likcr 
ness. 

*' Will you not be alarmed at the sight of another 
portentous-looking letter, and that so soon again? 
But I have passed so happy a morning in exploring 
the "Rhymour's Glen," with Sir Walter Scott, thai 
following my 6rst impulse on returning, 1 must com- 
municate to you the impression of its pleasant hours, 
in full confidence that while they are yet fresh upon 
your mind, I shall thus impart to you something of myi 
own enjoyment. Was it not delightful to ramble 
through the fairy ground of the hills, with the " mighty 
master" himself for a guide, up wild and rocky pathsi 
over rude bridges, and along bright windings of the 
little haunted stream which fills the whole ravine with 
its voice ! I wish for you so often ! There was only an 
old countryman with us, upon whom Sir Walter was 
obliged to lean for. support in such wide walks ; so I' 
had his conversation for several hours quite ro myself, 
and it was in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
deep and lonely scene ; for he told me old legends, and 
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THE CHIMNBY-SWEEP AND HIS DOO. 



repeated snatches of mountain ballads, and showed me 
the spot where Thomas of Ereildoune — 

" Was aware of a lady fair 
Come riding down the glen.** 

which lady was no other than the fairy queen, who 
bore him away to her own mysterious land. We talk- 
ed, too, of signs and omens, and strange sounds in the 
wind, and " all things wonderful and wild ;" and he 
described to me some gloomy cavern scenes which he 
had explored on the northern coast of Scotland, and 
mentioned his having heard the deep forboding mur- 
mur of storms in the air, on those lonely shores, for 
hours and hours before the actual bursting of the 
tempest. We stopped in one spot, which I particularly 
admired; the stream fell there down a steep bank into 
a little rocky basin, overhung with mountain ash, and 
Sir Walter Scott desired the old peasant to make a seat 
there, kindly saying to me, "I like to associate the 
names of my friends and those who interest me, with 
natural objects and favorite scenes, and this shall be 
called Mrs. Hemans' Seat." But how I wish you 
could have heard him describe a glorious sight which 
had been witnessed by a friend of his, the crossing the 
Rhine at Ehrenbreistein, by the German army of liber- 
ators, on their return from victory. " At the first gleam 
of the river," he said, " they all burst forth into the 
national chant Am Rhein, Am Rhdnl They were two 
■days passing over, and the rocks and the castle were 
ringing to the song the whole time, for each band re- 
newed it while crossing, and the Cossacks, with the 
clash and the clang, and the roar, of their stormy war- 
music, catching the enthusiasm of the scene, swelled 
forth the chorus Am Rhein^ Am Rhtin .'" I shall never 
forget the words, nor the look, nor the tone with which 
be related this ; it came upon me so suddenly too, like 
that noble burst of war-melody from the Eklinburg 
Castle rock, and I could not help answering it in his 
own words : 

** Twere worth ten years of peaceAil life, 

One glance at their array !** 
" I was surprized when I returned to CtUefewood to 
think I had been conversing so freely and fearlessly 
with Sir Walter Scott, as with a friend of many days, 
and this at our first interview, too ! for he is only just 
returned to Abbotsford, and he came to call on me this 
morning, when the cordial greeting he gave me to 
Scotland, made me at once feel a sunny influence in 
his society. ♦ • ♦ ♦ • 

♦ • I am going to dine at Abbotsford 

to-morrow— how you would delight in the rich bar- 
onial looking hall there, with the deep toned colored 
light, brooding upon arms and armorial bearings, and 
the fretted roof, imitating the fairy sculpture, of Mel- 
rose In its flower-like carvings! Rizzio's beautiful 
countenance has not yet taken Its calm clear eyes from 
my imagination; the remembrance has given rise to 
some lines which I will send you when I write next 
There is a sad fearful pictnre of Queen Mary in the 
Abbotsford dining room. But I will release you from 
further description for this time, and say farewell. 

Ever faithfully yours, "P. H." 



An Irish g^^ntleman once remarked In the English 
House of Commons, that the French were the most 
restless nation in the universe, adding, very pointedly, 
*< they will never be at peace till they are engaged in 
another war. 



THE OHIMNBY-SWEfiP AND HIS DOG* 

BT JOSEPH R. CHANDLXa. 

It is Bulwer, we believe, who aJlowB himself the 
the pleasant anticipation of meeting in another worldi 
the only faithful companions he has found in thi% 
viz :— well-disposed and well-traiaed dogs. We hold 
to no such heresy, though we admire the feelings with 
which that accomplished writer enforces his impres- 
sions. Dogs cannot read printing, but they can read 
the countenance of their master, often less legible to 
man than the finest type ; and we have at our com- 
mand some anecdotes illustrative of the abiding afiec- 
tion of the dog, that would beget for the whole race a 
kindly feeling in the heart of every philanthropist, es- 
pecially of the ladies— but we repress, for the present, 
our inclination to publish them. We hope there will 
be time enough, while we live, to narrate them all ♦ 
but should there not, honesty will only be the sufferer, 
as it generally is : meanwhile, let our simple, unadorn- 
ed narrative do justice to one who, from his color and 
his trade. Is scarcely ranked with human beings. 

Coming down Chesnut street a few mornings since, 
one of the few in which the sun has been visible this 
season, our attention was attracted toward a cluster of 
people in the middle of the street. We hastened to- 
ward them with a view of ascertaining the cause of 
the convention. 

It was not until we had made our way toward the 
centre of the mass, that we could even guess at the 
cause. There was no noise, no threat, no swaying 
backward and forward in the crowd, as there is during 
a fight. The whole were silent and looking wistfully at 
some object in the centre. We soon discovered what 
it was. 

A dog of rather more than the middling size lay 
stretched out in the midst out of the crowd. 

Shortly afterward a little chimney-sweep kneeled 
down beside the animal, applied his hand to the left 
side, withdrew it, lifted up the dog*s head, let it fall, 
and rising slowly, with a heavy sigh, exclaimed, " A« 
Udead** 

There was a cadence in the tone of the boy that 
particularly arrested our attention. We looked into 
his face ; the tears that had gushed up into his eye, 
warm from the fountain of his heart, had worn fur- 
rows on his soot-encrusted cheek, so that had a pain- 
ter desired to sketch an emblem of grief, the sweep 
boy might have served his purpose with remarkable 
adaptation. 

The dog had been killed by the wheel of a carriage 
passing over his neck, and the solicitude of the sweep 
had drawn together the crowd. 

A lad struck the dog with his foot, and observed, 
" he was good for nothing ; he is neither pointer, setter 
nor hound." 

It is most true; the animal did certainly rank with 
" curs of low degree," and the remark was well nigh 
disturbing the gravity of the assembly. But the poor 
sweep, who had bom a few taunts upon himself^ with 
patience, would not tamely hear his dog discredited. 
*' He may be good for nothing for yoUj and gentlemen 
who go a gunning," said the sweep, raising his eyes 
to the person whom he addressed' " but he was good 
to me. He has been with me day and night, these 
three years ; and once he saved me from drowning." 

This was the true philosophy of the human heart. 
We admire and laud those whese peculiar station gives 
them opportunities of becoaking benefactors of the 
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haoMii rac« ; or of Mrving with extraordinary efficacy 
thdr grateful country. But the heart poors out its 
streams of affection upon those, whether humble or 
exalted, whose favortf or services are lavished upon It- 
seU: The heart acknowledges a pride of particular 
and especial attachment, as strong and as paramount 
«s is the love of wealth. The poor sweep had turn- 
ed upon himself the whole current of the dog's af- 
fisctioD ; and now that it was dried up he felt how 
much his heart had become a wilderness and he "lifted 
up his voice and wept." 

A person present gathered from the crowd a flmail 
sum of money, which he gave to the boy, adding that 
he should purchase another dog with the contribution. 
The boy took the change into his hand with a bow of 
bombJe gratitude, and for a moment a gleam of plea- 
sure beamed in his eye. He turned the pieces of mo- 
ney over with his finger, and paused, as if weighing 
some important question ; at length he stood firm, and 
reaching his hand toward the person who gave him 
the money, he said, '* If I must buy another dog with 
this money, I would rather not have it. For I doni 
want to hate a dog that is no^ as good as that was ; 
and I'm sure," continued he, the tear starting from 
his eye, " I'm sure I dont want to lose another that is 
as good" 

The boy dragged his filthy soot rag over his shoul- 
ders — settled his black cap upon his forehead, and 
turning the comer, started the loud and piercing cry 
that his profession use, in order to " prate their where- 
abouts." The firet notes were strong; but before he 
had half finished the customary scream, his voice be- 
came tremulous and broken, and the notes were utter- 
ly lost. 

It was evident the poor fellow was not fit for his duty 
that morning. A kind being in the crowd took the hint. 

** Let us," said he, " pay bis master the money as a 
compensation for his morning's labor, and thus buy 
for the boy a holyday in which to entertain his grief. 

We saw no more of the sweep — but let those who 
think lightly of his aflections, remember that the sin- 
gle lamb of the poor man, which had lain all night in 
his breast, and had been to him as a child, was more in 
the right of the prophet than the countless flock of 
the rich man, who had a thousand dififerent objects for 
his affections. 

When all is swept away, the larger and more nume- 
Tons the objects, the more is the vanity wounded; the 
more limited in number and general value, the more is 
the affection blighted. 

60,000 PEOPLE PERISHED. 
In the year 1755 a portion of Lisbon was sunk by an 
earthquake, and where it stood the water is now one 
hundred fathoms deep. More than sixty thousand of 
the inhabitants perished in a few minutes! The im- 
mense loss of life was caused by the sinking of the spa- 
4dou8 quay called Cays de Prada, in which multitudes 
resorted for safety in the first mora nt of danger, as the 
nearest open space where they would be out of danger 
from the falling buildings, or might escape to the ship- 
ping. On (his spot is now the deepest water. The sea 
first retired and left the bar dry, then rolled in and rose 
fifty feet above its ordinary level. This earthquake was 
lelt in various parts of the world, not only in Europe, 
but in the West Indies, and in this country, where so 
fiir as there were observera at the time, it was felt most 
plainly on Lake Ontario. 



THE NORTH CAROLINA CAPT. KIDD. 

Black Beabd.— -Who has not heard of the finnotts 
Black Beard, the noted freebooter, who according to 
vulgar credulity, has buried chests of money upon the 
banks of almost every deep creek along our coast, and 
whose headless trunk when slain, swam nine times 
sround his vessel I The true history of this man, so 
famous in the legends of North Carolina, will be found 
In the following account, which we have taken from 
Williamson's History of North Carolina. His real 
name was Teach, and he pursued his piratical adven- 
tures on our coast about the year 17 17. —Netpbum 
Spectator. 

" Governor Eden, and Tobias Knight, Secretary of 
the Colony, were both suspected of confederating with 
this man. Teach, the noted freebooter, who was sur** 
named Black Beard, while he pureued his piracies, 
used to retire to the Pamplico river in North Carolina, 
to refit his vessel. Bath county was thinly inhabited ; 
and Teach frequently went ashore, to the town of that 
name, without restraint; for guarded as he was, he 
could not be easily apprehended. He lived on terms 
of familiarity with some of the inhabitants, who did 
not count it dishonorabia to associate with a robber. 
Tobias Knight, a member of the Council, Secreury of 
the Province, and collector of the customa, for the port 
of Bath, was, unfortunately, in the number of his 
friends. King George the Firet, in the year 1717, was 
pleased to issue a proclamation, offering a pardon to aJi 
pirates, who should surrender themselves within a 
limited time, to any of the colonial governors. This 
was deemed to be the most expeditious method of ob- 
tsining relief from a common pest. Teach, and twen- 
ty of his men, surrendered themselves to the governor 
of North Carolina, and took the oath of allegiance. 
His associates dispersed themselves, and some of them 
went to work. But Teach was an intemperate man, 
and had long been in the habits of idleness. In a 
short time his money was expended. Those treasures 
were of no use to him, which vulgar credulity, prone 
to believe a wonderful stoiy, has passed to his account. 
The man, who Is said, and believed to have buried pota 
or chests of money, in every deep creek along our 
coast, had not the means of supporting himself on 
shore, when he left off cruizing: wherefore, he resolv- 
ed to risk his life, by returning to his piracies. For 
this purpose, he fitted out a sloop, enlisted a proper 
crew, and cleared as a common trader, for the Island 
of St, Thomas. After a few weeks, he returned to 
Carolina, and brought with him a French ship, laden 
with sugar, coffee, and cotton. He made oath before 
the governor, with four of his people, that he found 
the ship deserted at sea ; upon which, he was allowed 
to enter at the customhouse. He landed his sugar, 
and other goods, and hove down his sloop, to give her 
a clean bottom, at the place which is now called 
Teach's Hole, within Ocracoke inlet. Knight who 
was a collector of the customs, lived on Pamlico river, 
a few miles below the port of Bath. Teach had been 
at his house duiing those transactions ; for he stored 
twenty barrels of sugar, and two bags of coffee In his 
bam. Whatever the governor or his secretary may 
have thought of an old pirate, who alleged that he had 
found a tight ship, with a valuable cargo, deserted at 
sea ; other people were disposed to view it as a pirati- 
cal adventure. The assembly of Virginia, offered a 
reward of one hundred pounds for Teach, and ten 
for each of his associates. There were two ships of 
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war then at their mooring, in Hampton Roads. May- 
nard, a lieutenant in one of these f^hips, taking with 
him two small coasters, and a sufficient number oi 
men, sailed In quest of Teach, and found him at his 
usual careening place. When the action began. Teach 
had only 17 men with him ; but he fought like a des 
perado, who was resolved to escape the gibbet. He 
was killed in the action, and nine of his men. Eight 
of them were taken. Thirty of Maynard's men were 
killed or wounded. The pirates who survived the 
action were tried in Virginia. One of them, Basi- 
lica Hand, turned king's evidence : and four of the 
were executed, after they had confessed the truth of 
Hand's deposition. It followed, as a necessary conse* 
quence, from the testimony of Hand, that Secretary 
Knight was privy to the last act of piracy. A copy of 
these examinations were sent to the governor of North 
Carolina, by the Court of Admiralty, wno alleged, that 
Kniffht should be tried as an accomplice. When 
Knight was summoned to appear before the council, 
he exculpated himself by the testimony of a young 
man, who lived with him in his house. This testimo- 
ny was directly opposed to the evidence of Hand ; and 
the presumption in that case, should have been in fa- 
vor of Knight's innocence ; for the testimony of a pi- 
rate, who turned klng*s evidence, supported by the de- 
claration of four negro pirates, who were condemned, 
oould do little injury to a fair character ; but there was 
other evidence more to be trusted, than such oaths. 
By that evidence. Knight's character was destroyed ; 
and the governor did not escape suspicion. A letter 
from Knight was found in Teach's pocket, dated a few 
days before he fell into the hands of Maynard. That 
letter referred to a secret, not to be trusted to paper. 
It was proof of Knight's friendship for a freebooter, 
and a clear intimation of the governor's respect. 
There was also a silver cup found in Teach's cabin of 
which he had lately robbed a boatman on the river, be- 
low Knight's house." 



many thousands, not more than one day old, chini- 
Ing, moving about, and nestling about each other. 
Stones placed at intervals, like stepping stones in a 
brook, enabled us to traverse the several compartments. 
A number of low subterranean cella, in which an equal 
temperature is maintained by fires of dung, communi- 
cate a sufficient heat to the hatching rooms by apert- 
ures in the floor. Pew peraons can endure, for any 
length of time, the intense heat of these ovens. We 
were glad to make our escape ; and, on issuing forth 
into the streets, after making our saucy Arab a hand- 
some present, we found the atmosphere of Cairo, at 
noon, cool and refreshing. Respecrinr this process, 
many erroneous ideas are prevalent in Europe. It has 
been supposed that the aecret, as it is termed, is known 
only to the Inhabitants of a few villages in the Delta, 
who, dispersing themselves over the country in auturoB, 
undertake the management of such eggs as are en- 
trusted to their care; but there is no secret in the 
matter, and the eirgs are thus hatched by the inhabi- 
tants in all parts of Egypt. In the oven we examined 
there were at least twenty cells, each, perhaps, co«» 
taining 5000 eff'js ; so that, ahould they all take, one 
hundred thouaand chickeoa would be produced In 
twenty one days; or one million seren hundred tho«- 
sand per annum, supposing the progress to go on with- 
out intermission. Two hundred similiar ovens, kept 
in constant operation, would therefore hatch in the 
year, three hundred and forty millions of chickens ; to 
that were this practice introduced Into Engtand, U. 
would very speedily reduce the price of poultry. 



VISIT TO THE EGOHATCHING-OVENS OP 
CAIRO. 

r TuK hatchino: oven consists of a suite of small square 
chambers, or cells, arranged on either side of a small 
passage, in which they open ; the doorway, when 
there are egas within, bein? closed with mats. In 
some of the chambers the eggs had been newly put In, 
and were perfectly white ; in others, having already 
undergone many changes, they exhibited a dirty yellow 
color; while in several cells, the embryo having been 
warmed into life, had shattered its prison, and was 
emerging throueh the broken shell. Nothinff is more 
common than this process of incubation, which, in 
fact, falls under the eye of every man, and the principle 
of the Egyptian hatching ovens, in which heated at- 
mosphere performs the office of the hen, Is also gener- 
ally understood ; yet I could not behold without ad- 
miration a thick stratum of eggs, acted upon by an in- 
visible fluid, bursting into spontaneous motion, rolling 
against each other, cracking, opening, and disclosing 
each an ore:anized and animated bring. As soon as 
the chickens are out of the shell, they are carefully re- 
moved into the passage, which Is divided into numer- 
ous compartments by small ridges of clay ; from whence, 
when a few days old, they are drafted off into cooler ^ 
quarters. The passage, at the lime of our viMt, was . 
filled with chickens ; of which there must have been 



LETTER OP MRS. THRALE,* 

TO A NEW MABBIKD MAN. 

To be happy, we must always have something in 
view. The person of your lady will not grow more 
pleasing in your eyes, I doubt, though the rest of your 
sex will think her handsomer for these dozen years. 
Turn, therefore, all your attention to her mind, which 
will dally grow brighter by polishing. Study some acU 
ence together, and acquire a similarity of tastes, while 
you enjoy a community of pleasures. You will by this 
means have many images in common, and be freed 
from the necessity of separating to find amusement. 
Nothing is so dangerous to wedded love as the possi* 
bility of either being happy out of the company of the. 
other; endeavor, therefore, to cement the present in- 
tlmscy on every side ; let your wife never be kept iffno- 
ranl of your income, your expenses, your fiiendships, 
or aversions; let her know your very faults, but make 
them amiable by your virtues; consider all conceal* 
ment as a breach of fidelity; let her never have any- 
thing to find out in your character ; and ren»ember, 
that from the moment one of the partners turns spy up- 
on the other, they have commenced a stnte of hostility. 

Seek not for happiness in singularity ; and dread a 
refinement of wisdom as a deviation into folly. Listen 
not to those eases who advise you always to scorn tho 
counsels of a woman, and if you comply, with her re- 
quests, pronounce you to be henpecked. Think not 
any privation, except of positive evil, an excellence, and 
do not congratulate yourself that your wife is not a 
learned lady, or is wholly ignorant of making a pudding. 
Cookery and learning are good In their places and may 
be u«ed to advantage. 

With regard to expense, I can only observe that mo- 
ney laid out In the purchase of distinction is seldom or 

*The contemporary and eorrespcmdent of Dr. Sam. JohnaoQ-- 
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never profitably employed. We live in aa age when 
splendid furniture and glittering equipage are grown 
too common to catch the notice of the meanest specta- 
tor; and for the greater ones, they only regard our 
wasteful folly with silent contempt, or open indi^na- 
tian. This may, perhaps, be an unpleasant reflection; 
but the following consideration ought to make amends. 
The age we live in pays peculiar attention to the higher 
distinctions of wit, knowledge and virtue, to which we 
may more safely, more cheaply, and more honorably 
aspire. 

It behoves the married man not to let his politeness 
fail, but to retain, at least, that civility towards his own 
lady which he Is so willing to pay to every other, and 
not show a wife of eighteen or twenty years old, that 
every man in company can treat her with more com- 
plaisance than he who so often vowed to her eternal 
fondn^^ss. 

Public amusements are not so expensive as is some- 
times imagined, but they tend to alienate the minds of 
married people from each other. A well -chosen socie- 
ty of friends and acquaintance, more eminent for virtue 
and good sen^ than for gayety and splendor, where the 
conveisition of the day may afford comment for the 
evening, secures the most rational pleasure. 

That your own superiority should always be seen, 
but never felt, seems an excellent general rule. A wife 
should outshine her husband in nothing, even in her 
dress. If she happens to have a taste for the trifling 
distinctions that dress can confer, suffer her not for a 
moment to fancy, when she appears in public, that Sir 
Edward or the CJolonel are finer gentlemen than her 
husband. The bane of married happiness among city 
men in general has been, that they, finding themselves 
tinfii for polite life, transferred their vanity to their 
wives, dressed them up gaily, and sent them out gal- 
lanting, while the good man was to regale with port 
and punch, after the counting-house was shut. 

If you are ever tempted to be jealous, tell your wife 
your jealousy, but conceal your suspicion ; let her in 
short, be satisfied that it is only your odd temper, and 
even troublesome attachment that makes you jealous; 
bot let her not dream that you ever doubted seriously 
of her virtue, even for a moment If she is disposed 
towards jealousy of you, let roe beseech you to be al- 
ways explicit with her, and never mysterious. Be 
mbove giving her pain— nor do your business, nor pay 
your visits with an air of concealment, when all you do 
mi^ht as well, perhaps, be proclaimed in the parish 
Yes try." 



A SLEIGH RIDE AND YANKEE BALL. 

BT JOHN NEAL. 

Ok a bitter cold starry evening, in the depth of one 
id the coldest winters I ever knew, that of 181&— 16. 
iuMria^ made our arrangements above a weelt before, 
nine sitsigh loads of about as heavy and happy human 
CTBStares as ever breathed the powdered glass of a nor- 
thern Bky, started off in a siring from a little snug set- 
tlemeot on the borders of the Kennebec, to have a dance 
by coBtribution at the new house of a neighbor, about 
isor IgaguOT off, who talked of entertaining company 
at half price. By contiibution, I say, because after the 
ball Is over, one of the company goes round with a hat, 
wfmxkng nobody, not even the invited guest nor the 
stfaa^er, perhaps not even the girls, though of that I 
aa not surst •od sskiog tbem to shell out their four 



I was one of the pariy^ and being a new comer, had 
my choice, not only of girls, but of the horses and 
sleiieha, and to say the truth, I was not backward in 
availing myself of the advantage. The girl was one of 
the handsomest and heartiest romps I ever met with 
— and I have seen a good many in my day ; she was 
a dark-haired, briiiht-eyed, rosy-mouthed, sensible, 
t'hrewd cnature, who w^ould behave more freely in the 
hruad day light before every t>ody that knew her, than 
ohe would by a country fire in the dead of nij^ht, after 
the old folks had gone to bed. She had no objection 
to being kissed, or pulled and hauled about before folks ; 
but the moment you were alone with her — hands off*! 
she would laugh In your face if you tiitd to kiss her, 
and fai.ly waltz herself out of your arms, if you tried' 
to clasp her So much for Nabby Q. Peitigrew, eldest 
daughter of old Peter G. Pettigrew. And as for the 
horse, I teiil say, that I never saw a finer, a freer, a 
a more spirited or a more graceful creature ; and I must 
say moreover, that of all the ways 1 ever heard of, 
nnd of all the contrivances I ever met with for 
showing off* a beautiful horse to advantage, give mo 
a light well mounted Yankee sleigh, with a buf- 
falo robe, a harness not heavier than a handful of 
ribbons, a genteel figure of a girl— or a wife — a broad 
level— or a smooth glittering iiighway before me — a 
fair field and no favor. I know of nothing on earth 
to compare with it — not even the t'ree graceful move- 
ment and tigging of a tandem-leader. The creature 
appears to launch away unincumbered, as if turned 
out by the boys without saddle or bridle, to enjoy the 
new turf ia the spring of the year, to gallop along the 
St a-bcach. or to take his fill of the fresh wind ; or — I 
like to reach every Iwdy — or — as if he were let off' with 
gunpowder to the sound of l>ells and the flash of rock- 
ets and fire-works. 

I had a horror of sleigh-parties. I had been to seve- 
ral in my youth, where after dancing and freezing, and 
dancing by turns lor half the night in a huge barn of a 
place, with two fires in it, each big enough to roast an 
ox by. a floor sprinkled over with white sand, a supper- 
table spread long after midnight with boiled- beef and 
cabbage, pickles and preserves, puddings and pies, 
custard and geese, dough-nuts, fish-and potatoes and 
poached eggs, with flip sauce; — another country dance 
to finish off with after supper, through a line of pe< pie 
such as you may see standing up to pass the bucket 
at a fire in the wooden parts of New -England— at fev- 
eral of these dances in my youth, I say, where after 
suffering all this and more in the shape of a frolic, I 
have been obliged to plump into the sleigh head fore- 
most in my hurry to escape, and gallop a dozen or two 
of our country miles (which never have more than 
one end a-piece) my fingers numb with cold, my feet 
aching, and my ears tinging with a north- wester, every 
creature about me chilled through and through, muff, 
lippet, and all— bricks, buffaloes and stones to the con- 
trary nevertheless— with no hope of finding so much 
as a spark of fire or a thimble full of hot ashes to thaw 
by after I got home, or any prospect more cheeiing be- 
fore me than that of being obliged to lie a-bed for half 
the next day trying to recollect where I had been the 
night before, and how in cases of numb-palsy the dr- 
ctUatfon could be restored to the feet. Feet I they are 
lumps of snow at such a time : neither more nor less — 
nothing but lumps of untouchable, unmeltable snow. 
Therefore I hated a sleigh-ride. And to tell the tmth 
I used to eigoy the story of Fiaoklin prodigiously, 
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when on being asked what a sleigh-ckle was by some- 
body of the south who lived among orange flowers, 
magnolia, honeysuckle and jessamine, the doctor is 
made to say— Do as I bid you sir, and you may have a 
0leigh-ride of your own, without stirring a foot nearer 
the north pole. Vou have only to wait for the coldest 
wind you ever have here; to open all the doors and 
windows of your house, to seat yourself In the draught 
with your feet In cold water up ti your knees, and to 
set all the people in your house, men, women and 
children galloping about you with bells on. 

But I had cause to alter my faith on the evening I 
allude to. It was cold to be sure — cold as the north 
sea, where the very star-light freezes and sparkles and 
cracks, loud enough — so say the sailors — to be detect- 
ed by the ear ; but then the road was capital, smooth, 
glossy, and all the way down hill both ways— to judge 
by the speed of the horse and the noise of the wind 
as it rang in my ear, the moon brighter than I ever 
saw it before, the girl at my side a creature of ten 
thousand for a frolic, a laugh, or a game of blind- man's 
buff, and the horse a fair match for her. But we ar- 
rived, and greatly to our surprize without being run 
over, run away with, upset, or pitched into a snow- 
drift ; and found the hall as they termed it there, light- 
ed with half a score of barberry candles and warmed 
with ever-so-much wood, in two of the biggest fire- 
places I ever saw ; a black fiddler perched in a comer, 
and the master of the house aided by five or six hand- 
some daughters and a wife, who looked more like their 
elder sister, than their mother, all getting ready for the 
dance ; a part laying the cloth and watching the fire, 
a part helping to dress each other, and the rest tracing 
figures with a hemlock-broom over the while-sanded 
floor. 

Hurra there! hurra! cried the hired man, as we 
drew nigh. Before fifteen minutes were over, our hor- 
ses were taken care of in the shed, our girls paraded 
fore and aft the long room, like a troop of horse ready 
for the charge, and the next moment away went the 
top couple, followed by at least five more kicking and 
flinging in all directions, whirling and whapping, and 
setting and shuffling, this way and that, as if they 
were at work by the job. My partner was every 
where, and I trying to follow her. Jupiter! how she 
did swing and sway hither and thither over that large 
room, bawling out the figure at the topmost pitch of 
her fine clear voice, and shoving half the company 
one way, and half the other, as she Jtapped against 
their sides with her arms a-klmbo, or bounced on their 
toes, at the last fling of every new step. At one time, 
what with the agony and excitement, we were all 
jumping and pigeon- winging together. 

In the midst of the uproar, I heard a rough observa- 
tion uttered by a voice I knew; and as I turned about, 
I saw a young farmer of the neighborhood in dispute 
with a stranger who had arrived in the village that 
afternoon, just as we were making up the party, and 
was therefore allowed to join us, by way of lowering 
the tax. You said you could handle me, said the far- 
mer. 

I did not 

Well then, jrou may have a chance, by'm by — 

But 1 did not, I say. What more would yon have 7 

Better not brag any more tlien, that's all. 

Brag what do yon mean 1 

What do I meant 

T«»-*wliat do yon msan Slr^ 



I mean what I say— lielp yoarseIC 

I thought proper to interfere now ; and leaving my 
partner, I went up to the fire-place where they stood 
eyeing each other with a k>ok that boded mischief t» 
both. Poh, poh, said I to the farmer, what if he did 
say so 7 You are none of the worse for it, are youl 



FEMALE HEROISM. 

In the year 1750, Henry and Emily, a newly married 
pair, and the children of wealthy and respectable pa- 
rents In Boston, left thiir paternal abode, determined 
to effect a per.nanent settlement at a place called 

D . Miss Emily had been brought up in the midst 

of affluence, was acquainted with distress and povei ty 
only in the abstract. Though her character was made 
up of all those qualities, which we most admire in her 
MX, yet no one would have suspected the presence of 
those, which her subsequent life so abundantly evinced. 

After the lapse of five years, their house and farm 
presented the appearance of neatness and comfort ; 
and except being sometimes startled from the slumbers 
of midnight, by the yell of the savage, or the howl of 
the wolf, they had themselves suffered no molestation. 
The prospect from the house was bounded on all side* 
by forests, except in one direction, where there was a 
deep valley from which the wood had been cleared to 
open a communication with an adjoining town. The 
rays of the setting sun, shoodng almost horizontally 
into this valley, enabled the eye to reach to a great dis- 
tance, and formed a striking contrast to the deep gloom 
that bounded both sides of the way. It was through 
this opening that Henry might be frequently seen at 
the close of the day returning from labor in a distant 
field. It was here too, that the eye of affection and 
hope first caught a view of its beloved object. 

One evening about the end of June, Henry was sees 
half way up the valley on his way home. At this in- 
stant, a tall, stout Indian leaped from the adjoining 
wood— seized upon the unprotected, and unsuspicious 
Henry, and appeared to be in the act of taking his 
scalp. Th forest around rung with savage yells ; and 
four Indians were seen bounding over the fields toward 
the house. In an instant the tender and dependent 
Emily was transformed inio the bold — the intrepid.- 
heioine. She deliberately fastened the doors— removed. . 
her two sleeping children into the cellar, and with her; 
husband's rifle, siadoned heraelf before the windo«r^« 
fiEicing the Indians. The foremost Indian had just Hmd/ 
disappeared behind a small hillock ; but as he rose to 
view, he foH in the grasp of death. She hastily re- 
loaded, and anxiously wailed the approach of the three 
remaining Indians, who appeared to be exhausted 
by running. Two of them met with a fate similar to 
that of their companion ; but the third succeeded in^ 
reaching the door, and commenced cutting it dowiif- 
wlth his hatchet. Our heroine, with admirable pre*- 
sence of mind, recollected that she had a kettle of b<dV<^ 
Ing water above stalra, took it and poured it down cm 
this son of the forest; who, that instant looking u|V* 
received the whole contents hot as they were, into hi^^ 
face and eyes. Blinded and scalded by the water, Md ' 
rendered desperate by being outwitted by a woai|^'» 
(which of all things a savage most abhors,) he Mi^^^ 
riously around the comer of the house, and stonlipt - 
into a deep well. "* "*= 

Freed ftom iminedlate personal danger, she baeanftF^' 
anxious to know the fiite of hflr husband. OnltMmg . 
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toward the spot, wliere he had been first seized upon 
hf the Indians, she beheld him not only alive, but 
struggling with fearful odds against his foe, both cover- 
ed with blood. She immediately hastened to his re- 
lief; and unperceived, deliberately despatched a ball 
through the head of his adversary. On the discharge 
of her gun, both fell ; the one in the convulsions of 
death, the other by exhaustion : the one was restored 
to his mother earth ; the other to the arms of an af- 
fectionate, and uuly heroic w\fe. 



Wb remember a story of Incledon the once famous 
raealist, that fits an " Af&ir of Honor" most capitally. 
Poor Incledon was one of the unsopliisticated, and said 
and did a great many things out of sheer simplicity, 
that had been much better left unsaid and undone. 
Something of this kind gave ofience to a gentleman 
with whom Incledon happpened to fall in company, 
and the offended party resolved upop satisfaction. He 
■ought out the singer accordingly, and was lucky 
eooBgh to find him enjojing his bottle of port, one fine 
afternoon, at a noted hotel. " Mr. Incledon," says the 
waiter ** a gentleman wishes to see you, sir." •* Show 
him up, then," said Incledon. " Sir," said the visitor, 
in a towering passion, ** Vm told that you have been 
making free with my name in a very improper manner, 
and Tve come to demand satisfaction." After some 
parleying, Incledon rose, put on his hat, and, planted 
himself at one side of the room, began warbling 
"Black-eyed Susan," in his most delicious style 
When he had finished, ** There, sir," that has given 
complete satisfaction to several thousand, and if you 
want anything more, I've only to say, you're the most 
unreasonable fellow I ever met with." 



HOKOMOK; A LEGEND OF MAINE. 

•T lUZABETH OAKE8 SMITH. 

To the west of the beautiful harbor of Townsend, in 
Lincoln county, Maine, there is an opening into the 
land, which furnishes a communication between the 
river Sheepscot and Townsend bay, and also forms a 
passage well known to navigators, somewhat intricate, 
yet safe and convenient, between the towns upon the 
eastern shores of Maine and those lying on the rivers 
Sheepscot and Kennebec. Those who have sailed 
through this wild but beautiful passage, with its green 
banks, now sloping smoothly to the water's edge, and 
anon rising in frowning clifia, surmounted with tower- 
ing pines, through which the unceasing sound of the 
wind suggests to the imagination the idea of a requiem 
over the ashes and departed glory of the red man, will 
recollect a headland, koown by the name of ** Hoko- 
Bok," which rises perpendicularly from the water, to 
a great height, casting the light sail-boat, or vessel, 
^bmt akima over the waters beneath, into a deep, dark 
shadow. The breathless silence and upturned eye of 
all who pasa this clifi; bespeak it connected with 
wild tales and startling legends. It was here that a 
brave and desperate band of native heroes, when there 
waa wto alternative but death or tubmiscion to the 
wlkite man, resohred to die in the wild freedom of their 
itoro, and to enter the land of warriors with a 
anahackled Mid a spirit ansabdued. Upon this 
hcii^t the ohieftain, Hokonok, had reared his bark- 
uMund wilgwamt aad ceaetyad Nisnayab, the daugh- 
ter oC a diief; to thia place, a fit reaideiice for the bride 



of a warrior, even for Nianayah of the haughty brtvw, 
and the dark proud eye, with a spirit as bold, as fear- 
lees to reaolve, and as firm to endure, as that which 
glowed in the breast of her husband. Though her eye 
turned with a haughty glance upon the warriors who 
thronged to the cabin of Hokomok, when it rested 
upon him, its calm liquid light spoke volumes of the 
wild love and timid gentleness of a savage bride. For 
him she wrought untiring the feathery robe, the wam- 
pum belt and the gay moccasin. To please his eye, 
she culled the sweetest flowers and sought the bright- 
est shells to ornament their wigwam ; and when he 
would hunt on the opposite bank, Nisnayah was with 
him, and threw back the beaver robe, bared her round 
arm, and with the skill and graceful motion of a hun- 
ter's wife, paddled back the light ^ anoe. At night she 
watched at the extremity of the cliflf until he returned 
from the chase, and then again she crossed the surge 
to meet him. But the pale-faced race were fast en- 
croaching upon the hunting grounds of the red man; 
the sapling that the oak had sheltered was fast crowd- 
ing upon the branches of the protecting tree, and iho 
followers of Hokomok left the wild deer and moose to 
roam the forests undisturbed, while they assembled In 
council to devise means to fell the sapling while its 
branches were yet young and tender, and before it 
should tower above the oak. The women of ihe tiibe 
were conveyed to an island many miles from the con- 
templated scene of warfare ; but Nisnayah, the wife of 
their chief refused to go ; she chose rather to remain 
in their cabin, that she might sooner know the events 
of the war, and the fate of her husband. She had early 
been inured to danger, end her spirit was never known 
to quail. The chiefs were assembled upon the cliff of 
Hokomok ; the war-whoop had been sung, the assist- 
ance of the great spirit Invoked, and the warriors had 
sunk to rest with the green earth beneath, and the blue 
sky above them, that they might bo prepared for the 
stealthy march before the dawn of day. They were to 
attack each of the while settlements in succession, and 
the tomahawk once raised, other tribes would follow 
their example, till the war of extermination should 
spread from the Nonidgewocks, and clans of the norths 
to the Narragansetts of the south. The chiefs slept. 
But there was one who had been admitted to the coun- 
cils of the brave, who appeared not at the rendezvous. 
Hokomok slept not, for he knew that the absent chief 
was a treitur. Before the dawn he called his followeis 
and commenced their march, and ere the morning be- 
gan to break, they found themselves close by abend of 
whites who had come out to surprize them, conducted 
by the traitor savage. Hokomok and liis folio wet e 
sank noiselessly beneath the brakes; but, though they 
had been unperceived by the whites, the Indian had 
discerned their tall shadows upon the horizon. 

The alarm was given. The Indians sprang from 
their hiding places, and with the fierce, wild battle- 
yell, rushed upon their Invaders. The battle raged long 
and bloody ; each khew his foe too well to yield. But 
the whites were more numerous, besides possessing the 
advantage of superior arms and skill, and the Indians 
fighting desperately, retreated toward the clHf of Ho- 
komok. Their numbers were every moment becoming 
less, and Hokomok was always seen In the thickest of 
the fight exeiting his followers to exertion. Nearer 
and nearsT they approached the cabin of Nianayah. 
Tbera is no retreat; they mnst yield or die. She 
caught iMf Inftuit eon In her anne and aprang to the 
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▼erge of the cliff. " Hokomok/' cried ibe warrior's 
bride, as she raised her chiJd above her head, and then 
pointed to the waters beneath. She clasped her in- 
fant to her breast, sprang from the cliff, and sunk in 
the waves below. *' Hokomok, Hokomok," repeated 
the warriors, plunging successively into the abyss of 
waters : " Hokomok, Hokomok," they cried, as they 
paused to take one last fatal aim at their pursuers ere 
they disappeared from the cliff. *' Hokomok," repeat- 
ed their leader, in a wild mournful tone, and he sank to 
bis wife and child. 



THE FIELD O F At STERL ITZ. 

On the road near Rausnitz was noticed two old trees, 
splintered and crippled by the bullets and cannon balls 
in the great battle. These trees, however, are covered 
with fresh vegetation, and are the only things which 
bear pny traces of the conflict. Everything else has 
returned to its old condition. Those hills, of which, 
on the battle day, every thicket, every mound, and 
every bush was a matter of life and death, hnve now 
returned to their old insignificance. The field is cover- 
ed with luxuriant corn ; the graves of the warriors hnve 
been given over again to the plough. No monument 
of any kind has been erected on the fit-Id of battle 
Not far from the field of Austeilitz, however, a monu- 
ment has been erected to commemorate an event of a 
very different nature from that of December, 1805. 

That most paternally beneficent of emperors, Joseph 
II., while riding through the country on the 19th of 
August, 1769, saw a poor peasant who was leaning ex- 
hausted on his plough, unable to continue his labor. 
The emperor dismounted, and, taking the plough in 
hand, finished the man's day's task for him. A monu- 
ment has been erected upon this spot, consisting of a 
large iron pedestal, upon which is percheJ an Austrian 
eagle. On that side of the pedestal which is turned 
toward the road the emperor id represented driving the 
plough; beside him stands the old peasant, and on the 
other side the emperor's servant holding his horse. 
Beneath is the inscription. 



THE SONS OP ERIN AT HOME. 
Fathek Matthew lately stated in London, that he 
had received letters from the Magistracy of Liverpool 
and Manchester, where 140,000 persons had taken the 
pledge, stating that already an immense diminution of 
crime h?id taken place. He also said that there were 
4,000,000 acres in Ireland into which spades had never 
been put since the flood, and that he desired to see the 
Irish as happy in their own country as were the Eng- 
lii^h, by the cultivation of additional thousands of acres. 
May they find more freedom, more equality, and more 
iiappines at home. God grant it. 



VERY SINGULAR COINCIDENCES. 
It is a singular, but not less true remark in a late 
work, that Jefferson was born just eight years after 
his predecessor Adams; Madison eight years after 
Jefferson; Monroe eight years after Madison; and 
John Quincy Adaroa eight years after Monroe. An- 
other curious fact to be observed is, that Adams was 
just sixty-six years old when he retired ; Jefferson was 
sixty six ; Madison was sixty- six ; Monroe was sixty- 
six ; and John Quincy Adams, had he been elected to 
-a second term, would have been sixty -six. Adsmt 
Jefferson and Monroe, sU died on the 4tli of Jofy. 



BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

Boston Nov. 17, 1843. 

PooB Clevenqer! he sleeps in the eastern edge 
of ocean. How brilliant, yet how brief, his proba- 
tion. Six years ago he was modestly chiseling tablets 
for the dead; carving the young creations of his fertile 
imagination on blocks of coarse freestone, whose des- 
tination was too frequently an obscure country church- 
yard. In this way he exhibited scintillations of genius 
not to be mistaken. His designs, however early, were 
always full of poetry, and the figures graceful ; in fact 
they were a beautiful and truthful index to the great 
volume of his mind, which Fate, with the exception 
of a few scattering pages, has sealed forever. How 
often has it been the destiny of high-souled genias : 
** Not here her reflting-ploce, 
Her porttoD is not berv ; acd happiest they. 
Who. gathering early all that earth Pt^^e,"^ - 
Bhakc off her mortal coil, and *peed for Heaven." 
Shubal V. Clevenger wae a native of the State of 
Ohio: he was apprenticed to a stone-cutter in the city 
of Cincinnati, and at the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, he married the daughter of Thomas Wright, 
who was for a long time "Market Master" in that city. 
Mr. Clevenger immediately engaged in business for 
himself; in the way of carving tombstones, and erect- 
ing small monuments, which were generally ornament- 
ed with some appropriate device of his own. In this 
way he attracted the attention of Mr. Thomas, a gen- 
tleman of literary acquirements, also possessing a de- 
cided love of Art ; who advised him to try and execute 
a bust in the same rough material he had been cutting 
into tablets. Mr. Clevenger, encouraged by this hint, 
in a short time produced a likeness of Mr. Thomas, 
which at once brought the sculptor into notice, and a 
sufficient degree of patronage, to enable him to turn 
his entire attention to the noble art in which he soon be- 
came universally distinguished. Meeting with success 
upon every hand, he wjnt to New York, Washington, 
Boston, and thence to Italy, where he left productions, 
wonderful as likenesses, beautiful as works of art, and 
truthful auguries of his future success, which was 
only not realized because of the intervention of that 
strong arm, never stayed by the greatness of intellec- 
tual acquirements or genius. This artist died on his 
way from Italy to America. All of his earthly nature 
has a resting place in the deep blue ocean. 
''The spirit is not th«>re ! 
It is bat lirci«*8s perishable flesh. 

That nioolders in the grave ; 
Earth, air, and waters ministering particles 

Now to the eleoients 
Resolved, their uses done.** 
Ma. EniToa — ^There are many things in relation to 
Boston that I ought to communicate to you ; but how 
can I leave a melancholy sufatject, and turn to a recital of 
the light incidents of the day 7 You shall have eome 
of them served up for next week. Yours &.C., 

Boston Rovss. 



A TotJNG genilenuin, who bad quarreled with m lady 
to wliom he paid his addresses, was so imprudent ms 
to threaten, that he would publish the letters she had 
written him. " That (she replied) would be really vex- 
atious ; for though I need not be ashamed of their 
amUnitf I oertaiiily ought to be lahamed of their di^ 
rectiontf 
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**TIME 8TILL MOVES ON.* 
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»TIME STILL MOVES ON." 

■T rA«K BBMiJIUI. 

I. 
' TiMB fUll moves oo, with noiMlen pace, 

ADd W6 ftre loiterers by the wuy ; 
Few win and many loec the race, 

For which they tiruggle day by day ; 
And even when the goni is gained. 

How seldom worth the tt>il it seems * 
How lightly Talced when obtained. 
The priae that flattering Hope esteems! 

11. 
SubmisslTe to the wind* of chance, 

V^e toss on Life's inconstant sea ; 
This billow may our bnrk advance, 

And that may leave it on the lee ; 
Thto coast, which rises fair to* view. 

May thick be set with rocky mail, 
And that which beetles o'er the blue, 

Be safedt for the shattered sail. 

ni. 
The cloud that, like a litUe hand, 

Slow lingers when the morning shines, 
Expands its volume o'er the land, 

Dark as a forest-sea of pines ; 
While that which csists a vapory screen. 

Before the amre realm of day, 
Soils upward from the lowland scene, 

And from the moumaio tops away. 

tv. 
Ob, food deceit! to think the flight 

Of Uoie will lead to pleasures strange, 
And ever bring some new delight 

To minds that strive and sigh for change. 
Within oursdves the secret lies. 
Let seasons vary as th^'y will ; 
Our hearts would murmur, though onr skies 
Were bright as those of Eden sUU ! 



Tax foUowiog Ihm <«fe wfts wiitt^ aetrly a year ago 
for that excellent famUy newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier, from whicli we Uanafer it to our 
pages. The oamea used in the narrative are of 
course fictitious ; but the Incidents all occurred sub- 
stantially as here rtlated, and the parlies are respect- 
able gentlemen now living and doing business In this 
bustling city of New York. The writer had the 
account directly from the lips of the principal actor. 
PERSEVERANCE: 

OB PBTUl PUNCTUAL** WAT TO COI4JBCT BILLS. 



GRAND^IADUCT 

OK Tax BALTIMOBB AND WASHINGTON BAIL-BOAD. 

The engraving in this week's Rovbb is a finely 
finlahed and correct view of the great viaduct over the 
Paiuxent, on the Baltimore and Wtishington railroad. 
This is the eighth plate w^hrnve given in the Rover, 
of striking and beautiful views of " American Scenery," 
in conformity with an intimation given by us some 
four or five months ago. For ih i benefit of new sub- 
scribers and new readers, we miy mention that the 
aabjects of these plates are as follows : 

"The Ruins of Fort Ticonderoga." 

** Evening on the Passaic," in New Jersey. 

*• Falls of Montmorency." 

"View of Boston and Bunker Hill." 

"CaldweH's Landing;" view on the Hudson. ' 

"Eastport and Passamaquaddy Bay," in Maine. 

•'The Narrows," at the entrance of New York Har- 
bor. 

These are all beautiful engravings on steel, and to 
persons who do not possess them, are alone worth the 
price of the Rovca for a year, to say nothing of the 
Jhirtif other pUUtM which the work so far contains. 

A few fuU teU from the commencement may still be 
Ind of the publishers at 162 Nassau street, or at the 
£>0cieral agency, at the Son office. 

VouU.— No.12. 



Some few years ago, Peter Punctual, an honest and 
industrious young fellow from Yankee land— I say 
Yankee land, Messrs. Editors, but I freely confess that 
Is merely an Inference of mine, drawn from circum- 
stances of this story itself; but if yout readers, after 
perusing It, do not come to the same conclusion, they 
may set hlin down as coming from any other land they 
please; but for myself, were I on a jury, and under 
oath, I would bring him in a Yankee. This same Pe- 
ter Punctual, some few years ago, came into New 
York, and attempted to turn a penny and get an hon- 
est living by procuring subscribers to various maga- 
zines and periodicals, on his own hook. That is, ho 
would receive a quantity of magazines from a distant 
publisher, at a discount, and get up his own list of 
subscribers about the city, and serve them through the 
year at the regular subscription price, which wouM 
leave the amount of the said discount a clear profit in 
his pocket, or rather a compensation for his lime and 
labor. There are many persons in this city who obtain 
a livelihood in the same way. 

Peter's commissions being smalf, and his capital 
still smaller, he was obliged to transact his business 
with great care and circumspection. In order to make 
both ends meet He adopted a rule therefore to make 
all his subscriber's pay their year's subscription in ad- 
vance. Such things could be done in those days when 
business wss brisk, and the people were strangers to 
**hard times." In eanvasing for subscribers, one day, 
through the lower part of the city, and in the principal 
business streets, he observed a store which had the air 
of doing a heavy business, and read upon the sign 
over the door, "Solomon Sharp, Importer" of certain 
wares and merchandize. The field looked inviting, 
and in Peter went with his samples under his arm, 
and inquired for Mr. Sharp. The gentleman was 
pointed out to him by the clerks, and Peter stepped up 
and asked him if he would not like to subscribe lor 
some magazines. 

" What sort of ones have you got there 7" said Mr. S. 

" Three or four different kinds," said Peter, laying 
the specimens on the desk before him— '* please to look 
at them and suit yourself." 

Sharp tumbled them over and examined them one 
after another, and at last took up "Buckingham's 
New England Magazine," published at Boston. 

*' What are your terms for this*?" said he ; "I don't 
know but I would subscribe for this." 

" Five dollars a year in advance," said Peter, " to 
be delivered carefully every month at your store or 
house." 

"But I never pay in advance for theae things," said 
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Sharp. " It's time enough to pay for a thing when 
yoa get it Til subscribe for it, if you have a mind 
to receive your pay at the end of the year, and not 
otherwise." 

*< That's against my rule," said Peter ; " I have all 
my subscribers pay In advance." ^ 

** Well, it's against my rule to pay for anything be- 
fore I get it," said Sharp ; " so if you havn't a mind 
to take my subscription, to be paid at the end of ^he 
year, you won't get it at all. That's the long and the 
short of the matter." 

Peter paused a little, and queried with himself as to 
what he had better do. The man was evidently doing 
a large business, and was undoubtedly rich— a whole- 
sale dealer and an importer— there could not posdbly 
be any danger of losing the subscription in such a 
case: and would it not be better to break over his 
rule for once, than to lose so good a subscriber? 

"Well, what say r' said Sharp; "do as you like; 
but those are my only terms. I will not pay for a 
thing before I get it." 

"On the whole," said Peter, "I have a good mind 
to break over my rule this time, for I don't like to lose 
a good subscriber when I can find one. I believe I'll 
put your name down, sir. Where will you have it 
leftl" 

" At my house," said Mr. Sharp, which was about a 
mile and a half from his store, away up town. 

The business being thus concluded, Peter took up 
his magazines, bade Mr. Sharp good morning and left 
the store. No further personal intercourse occurred 
between them during the year. But Peter, who was 
his own carrier, as well as canvaser, regularly every 
month delivered the New England Magazine at Mr. 
Sharp's door. And in a few days after the year expi- 
red, he made out his bill for the five dollars, and called 
at Mr. Sharp's store for the money. He entered with 
as much confidence that he should receive the chink 
at once, as he would have had in going with a check 
for the like sum into the Bank of the United States, 
during that institution's palmiest days. He found Mr. 
Sharp at his desk, and presented him the bill. That 
gentleman took it and looked at it, and then looked at 
Peter. 

"Oh! ah, good morning," said he, "you are the 
young man who called here on this business nearly a 
year ago. Well, the year has come round, has it?" 

"Yes, I believe it has," said Peter. 

" WeU, bills of this kind," said Mr. Sharp, "are paid 
at the house. We don't attend to them here ; you just 
take it to the hojise, any time when you are passing, 
and it will be settled." 

"Oh, very well, sir," said Peter, bowing, and left the 
store. "Doing too large a business at the store, I 
suppose," he continued, to himself, as he walked up 
the street, " to attend to little things of this kind. 
Don't like to be bothered with 'em, probably." 

But Peter thought he might as well make a finish of 
the business, now he was out ; so he went directly to 
the house, and rung at the door. The servant girl 
soon made her appearance. 

"Is Mrs. Sharp within?" said Peter. 

"Yes, sir," said the girl. 

"Jest carry this bill to her, if you please, and ask 
her if she will hand you the money for it." 

The girl took the bill into the house* and presently 
returned with the answer, that " Mrs. Sharp says she 



doesn't pay none of these 'ere things here — ^you mnsV 
carry it to the store." 

" Please to carry it back to Mrs. Sharp," said Peter, 
" and tell her Mr. Sharp desired me to bring the biU* 
here, and said it would be paid at the house." 

This message brought Mrs. Sharp herself to the 
door, to whom Peter raised his hat and bowed very po- 
litely. 

"I havn't nothing at all to do with the bills here at 
the house," said the lady ; they must be carried to the 
store — that's the place to attend to them." 

"Well, mam," said Peter, "I carried it to the store, 
and presented it to Mr. Sharp, and he told me to bring 
it to the house and you would pay it here, and that he 
couldn't attend to it at the store." 
' "But he couldn't mean that I should pay it," said* 
Mrs. Sharp, " for he knows I haven't the money." 

" But he said so," said Peter. 

" Well then there must be some mistake about it," 
said the lady. 

"I beg your pardon, mam," said Peter, "it's possi- 
ble there may be," and he put the bill in his pockety 
bowed and left the house. 

" It is very queer," thought Peter to himself as he- 
walked away a little vexed. "I can't conceive how 
there could be any mistake about it, though it is pos- 
sible there may be. There couldn't be any mistake on 
my part, for I'm sure I understood him. May be he 
thought she had money at the house when she hadn't.. 
I guess it will all come out righ enough in the end." 

Consoling himself with these reflections, Peter Punc- 
tual thought he would let Mr. Sharp rest two or three 
days, and not show any anxiety by calling again in a 
hurry. He would not be so unwise as to ofiend a good 
subscriber, and run the hazard of losing him, by aa 
appearance of too much haste in presenting his bills. 
Accordingly, in about three days, he called again at 
Mr. Sharp's store, and asked him in alow voice, so- 
that no one should overhear, if it was convenient for 
him to take that little bill for the magazine to-day. 

" But I told you," said Mr. Sharp, " to carry that 
bill to the house; I can't attend to it here." 

" Yes, sir, so I understood you," said Peter, " and I 
carred it to the house, and Mrs. Sharp said she couldn't 
pay it there, for she had no money, and I must bring 
it to the store." 

"Oh, strange," said Mr. Sharp; "well, she didn't 
properly understand ii theiL But I am too much en- 
gaged to attend to you to-day; you call again, or call 
at the house sometime, when I am there." 

Upon this, he turned to his desk and began to write 
with great earnestness, and Peter left the store. The 
aflair began to grow a little vexatious, and Peter felt a 
Utile nettled. Still, he supposed that people doing such 
very large business did find it difficult to attend to 
these little matters, and doubtless it would be set right 
when he should call again. 

After waiting patiently a couple of weeks, Peter called 
again at Mr. Sharp's store. When he entered the door, 
Mr. Sharp was looking at a newspaper; but on glanc- 
ing at Peter, he instantly dropped the paper, and fell to 
writing at his desk with great rapidity. Peter waited 
respectfully a few minutes, unwilling to disturb the 
gentleman till he should appear to be a little more at 
leisure. But after waiting some time without seeing 
any prospect of Mr. Sharp's completing the very preas- 
ing business before him, he approached tiim with de- 
ference, and asked if it would be ooaVeoleat ibr him t<v 
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like that Uirle bill for the magaxiDe to-day. Sharp 
tamed and looked at Peter very sternly. 

" I can't be bothered with theee little thlnfi," said 
he, '* when I am so much engaged. I am exceedingly 
boay to>day — a good many heavy orders waiting— you 
moat call at the boose, and hand the bill to me or my 
wife, no matter whiph." And he turned to his desk, 
and continued to write, without saying anything more. 

Peter began to think he had got hold of a hard cus- 
tomer ; but hdhad no idea of giving up the chase. He 
called at the house several times afterward, but Mr. 
Sharp never happened to be at home. Once he ventur- 
ed to send the bill again by the girl to Mrs. Sharp, who 
returned for answer, that she had nothing to do with 
each bills ; he must carry it to the store. 

At last, after repeated calls, he found Mr. Sharp one 
day at home. He came to the door, and Peter present- 
ed the bill. Mr. Sharp expressed some surprize and 
regret that he had come away from the store, and for- 
got to put any money In his pocket. Peter would have 
to call some other day. Accordingly, Peter Punctual 
retired, with a full determination to call some other 
day, and that not very far distant ; for it had now been 
several months that he had been beaten back and forth 
like a shuttlecock between Mr. Sharp's store and Mr. 
Sharp's house, and he was getting to be rather tired of 
the game. 

Having ascertained from the girl at what hour the 
family dined, he called the next day precisely at the 
dinner hour. He rung at the door, and when the girl 
opened it, Peter stepped into the hall. 

"Is Mr. Sharp in?" said Peter. 

" Yes, sir," said the girl ; '* he's up stairs. I'll speak 
to him if you want to see him." 

** Yes," said Peter, " and I'll take a seat in the parlor 
till he comes down." 

As he said this, Peter walked into the parlor and I 
seated himself upon an elegant sofa. The parlor was ' 
richly furnished with Brussels carpet, the best of ma- 
hogany furniture, a splendid piano, &c., &c. ; and in 
the back parlor, to which folding doors were open, I 
everything appeared with corresponding elegance. A 
table was there spread, upon which dinner seemed to 
be nearly ready. Presently the girl returned from the 
chamber, and informed Peter, that Mr. Sharp said " it 
-was jest the dinner hour now, and he would have to 
call again." 

** Please to go and tell Mr. Sharp," said Peter, " that 
I must see him, and Fll wait till he comes down." 

The girl carried the message, and Mr. Sharp' soon 
made his appearance in the parlor. A frown paased 
over his brow as he looked at Peter and saw him sitting 
BO much at ease, and apparently so much at home, 
upon the sofa. Peter rose and asked him politely if it 
was convenient for him to take that little bill to-day. 

"No," said Sharp, "it is not; and if it was, I 
wouldn't take it at this hour. It's a very improper 
time to call upon such an errand just as one is going 
to sit down to dinner. You must call again ; but don't 
come at dinner time ; or you may drop Into the store 
some time, and perhaps I may find time to attend to it 
there." 

" Well, now, Mr. Sharp," said Peter, with rather a 
determined look, "I can't stand this kind of business 
any longer, that's a fact. I'm a poor man, and I sop- 
pooe you are a rich one. I can't afford to lose five 
dollars, and I'm too poor to spend any more time in 
rmimiiig after it and trying to collect it. I most eat, as 



well as other folks, and if yon can't pay me the five 
dollars to-day, to help me pay my board at my regitlar 
boarding-house, I'll stay here and beard it out at yonc 
uWe." 

" You will, will you ?" said Sharp, looking daggers^ 
and stepping toward Peter. "If you give me a word 
of your impudence, you may find it'll be a long tim« 
before you collect your bilL" 

" It's been a long time aUeady," said Peter, and I 
can't afford to wait any longer. My mind is made up ; 
if you don't pay me now, I'm going to stay here and 
board it out." 

Sharp colored, and looked at the door, and then aH 
Peter. 

" Ck>me, come, young man," said he, advancing with 
rather a threatning attitude toward Peter, " the sooner 
you leave the house peaceably the better." * 

" Now, sir," said Peter, fixing his black eyes upon 
I Sharp, with an intenseness that he could not but feel, 
I " I am a small man, and you are considerable of a large 



one ; but my mind is made up. I am not a going to 
starve, when there's food enough that I have an honest 
claim upon." 

So saying, he took his seat again vvery deliberately 
upon the sofa. Sharp paused ; he looked agitated and 
angry ; and after waiting a minute, apparently unde- 
cided what to do, he left the parlor and went up stairs. 
In a few minutes, the servant rung for dinner. Mrs^ 
Sharp came into the dining room and took her seat al 
the head of the table. Mr. Sharp followed, and aeated 
himself opposite his lady ; and between them, and on 
the right hand of Mrs. Sharp, sat another lady, pnK 
bably some friend or relative of the family. When they, 
were well sealed, and Mr. Sharp was beginning to 
carve, Peter walked out of the parlor, drew another 
chair up to the table, and sealed himself very com-* 
posedly opposite the last mentfoned lady. Mr. Sharp 
colored a good deal, but kept on carving. Mrs. Sharp 
stared very wildly, first at Peter and then at her hus- 
band. 

"What in the world does this mean?" said she. 
" Mr. Sharp I didn't know we were to have company 
to dinner." 

" We are not," said the hosband. " This young roan 
has the impudence to take his seat at the table unasked 
and says he is going to board out the amount of the bill." 

" Well, really, this is a pretty piece of politeness,", 
said Mrs. Sharp, looking very hard at Peter. 

"Madam," said Peter, "hunger will drive a man 
through a stone walL I must have my board some- 
where." 

No reply was made to this, and the dinner went on 
without any further reforeuce to Peter at preaent. . Mr. 
Sharp helped his wife, and then the other lady, and 
then himself, and they all fell to eating. Peter looked 
around him for a plate and knife and fork, but there 
i were none on the table but what were in use. Peter, 
however was not to be baffled. He reached a plate of 
bread and tipping the bread upon the uble cloth, appro- 
priated the plate for his own convenience. He then 
took possession of the carving knife and forit, helped 
himself bountifully to meat and vegetables, and com- 
menced eating his dinner with the greatest composure 
imaginable. These operations on the part of Peter, 
had the efiect to suspend all operatfons for the time on 
the part of the rest of the company. The ladies had 
laid down their knives and folks, and were stailDg at 
Peter In wild astonishment 
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** For mercy's sake, Mr. Sharp," mid the lady of the 
iMvae, ^^caa't we pick up money enough about the 
Wvae to pay thit man his five di>ttara and send him offl 
I declare this is too provoking. I'll see what I nan 
find." 

With that she rose and left the room. Mr. Sharp 
presently followed her. They returned again in a min- 
ute, and Mr. Sharp laid a five dollar bill before Peter, 
sod told him he would thank him to leave the house. 
Peter examined the bill to see if it was a good one, and 
tery quietly folded it and put it into his pocket. He 
then drew out a little pocket-inkstand and a piece of 
piper, laid it upon the tabic before him, wrote a receipt 
for the money, which he handed to Mr. Sharp, rose 
irofli the table, bowid to the company and retired, think- 
ing as he left the house that he had had full enough of 
the custom of Solouion Sharp, tiie importer. 

Peter Punctual still followed his vocation of circula- 
Hog magazines. He had no intention of ever darkening 
the door of Mr. Solomon Sharp's store again, but some- 
how or other, two or three years after, as he was can- 
Tashig for subscribers in the lower part of the city, he 
happened to blunder into the same store accidentally, 
without noticing the name upon the door. Nor did he 
4i8Cover his mistake, until he had nearly crossed the 
iKore and attracted the attention of Mr. Sharp himself, 
who was at his accustomed seat at the desk where Pe- 
ter had before so often seen him. Peter thought, as he 
kad got fairly into the store, he would not back out ; 
•o he stepped up to Mr. Sharp without a look of recog- 
■Ition, and asked if he would not like to subscribe for 
aomc magazines. Mr. Sliarp, who either did not re- 
eognize Peter, or chose not to appear to recognize tiim, 
took the magazines and looked at them, and found a 
couple he said he would like to take, and inquired the 
tenas. They were each three dollars a year in advance. 

*' But I den't pay in advance for anything," said 
8harp. " If you have a mind to leave them at my 
house, to be paid for at the end of the year, you may 
put me down for these two." 

•* No," said Peter, •* I don't wish to take any subscri- 
bsrs, but those who pay in advance." 

Saying this, he took up his specimens, and was go- 
ing out of the door, when Mr. Sharp called him back. 

"Here, young man, you may leave those two at any 
rate," said he, and here's your advance," handing him 
the six dollars. 

•' Where will you have them leftV' said Peter. 

** At my house, up town," said Mr. Sharp, describing 
the street and number. 

The business being completed, Peter retired, much 
astonished at his good luck. He again became a 
'^loiuhly visitor at Mr. Sharp's door, where he regular- 
ly delivered to the servant girl the two magazines. 
Two or three months after this, when he called one day 
on his usual round, the girl told him that Mr. Sharp 
wanted to see him, and desired he would call at the 
store. Peter felt not a little curious to know what Mr. 
Sharp might have to say to him ; so in the course of 
the same day he called at Mr. Sharp's store. 

*' Good morning," said Mr. Sharp as Peter entered ; 
"come, take a chair, and sit down here." 

Peter, with a " good morning, sir," did as he wasde* 
«ired. 

"Ain't you the young man," said Mr. Sharp with a 
comical kind of a look, " who sat out^to board out a 
•ubsoilpdoa to the New England Magazine at my house 
♦wo or three years ago V* 



" Yes," said Peter, " I believe Pm the same ] 
who once had the honor of taking board at your house." 

" WeU," said Mr. Sharp, ** I want to givs you a job.^' 

" What is it r said Peter. 

"Here, I want ys« to coKect these bills for me," ssid 
Mr. Sharp, taking a bomlle ftom his desk, <« for IH bs 
hanged if / can ; I've tried till I'm tired." 

Whereupon he opened the bundle and assorted out 
the bills, and made a schedule of tliem, amoimting, in 
the aggregate, to about a thousand dollaiK. 

" There," said he, " I will give spon that list ten per 
cent, commissions on aU you collect ; and on that list 
I'll give you twenty-five per cent, on all you coUeot 
What say you, will you undertake the job?" 

" Well, I'll try," said Peter, " and see wliat I can do 
with them. How soon must I return them 7" 

" Take your own time for it," said Mr. Sharp ; " I've 
seen enough of you to know pretty well what you are." 

Peter accordingly togk the bills and entered on his 
new task, following it up with diligence and persever- 
ance. In a few weeks he called again at Sharp's store. 

" Well," said Mr. Sharp, " have you made out to col- 
lect anything on those bids ?" 

" Yes," said Peter. 

" There were some of the ten per cent fist that I 
thought it probable you might collect," said Mr. Sharp. 
"How many have you collected?" 

" All of them," said Peter. 

" All of them I" said Sharp ; " well, fact, that's much 
more than I expected. The twenty-five per cent, list 
were all degd dogs, was'nt it? You got nothing on 
them, I suppose, did you ?" 

" Yes, I did," said Peter. 

" Did you though ? How much V* said Sharp. 

" I got them all," said Peter. 

"Oh, that's all a joke," said Sharp. 

"No, it isn't a joke," said Peter. "I've coUected 
every dollar of them, and here's the money," takisgoat 
his pocket-book, and counting out the bills. 

Mr. Sharp received the money with the most perfect 
astonishment He had not expected that one lialf of 
the amount would ever be collected. 

He counted out the commissions on the ten per cent. 
list, and then the commissions on the twenty-five per 
cent. Ust, and handed the sum over to Peter. And then 
he counted out fifty dollars more, and asked Peter to 
accept that as a present; "partly," said he "because 
you have accomplished this task so very far beyond my 
expectations, and partly because my acquaintance with 
you has taught me one of the best lessons of my life. 
It has taught me the value of perseferance and punc- 
tuality. I have reflected upon it much ever since you 
undertook to board out the bill for the magazine at my 
house." 

" Why, yes," said Peter, " 1 think perseverance and 
punctuality are great helps in the way of business." 

"If every person in the community," said Mr. Sharp^ 
" would make it a point to pay all of his bills promptly, 
the moment they become due, what a vast improve- 
ment it would make in the condition of society all 
round. That would put people in a condition, at all 
times, to be able to pay their bills promptly." 

We might add, that Peter Punctual afterward opened 
a store in the city, in a branch of business which 
brought Mr. Sharp to be a customer to hira, and be has 
been one of his best customers ever since, paying ail 
of his bills promptly, and wkeaever Peter reqiiiiee it^ 
evsti paying in sdvanee. 
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THE RETURN OP YOUTH. 

BT WILLIAM OVLUM MTTAlrr. 

Mr friend, thoa l oiTcwrti * (br thf goMeo prtaBe, 

For tlijr fair yoatkfiil Twn too twin or ai0it; 
Thoa urnaeai, with weC eyeo. opoo th# time 

Orebeerfal hope* that filled the world with light, 
Tears when thy heart was bold, thy hand waa •troof; 

Aad prompt thy tonfno the generous thought to speak, 
And wQling fUth waa thine, and scorn of wrong, 

Bfwnmoned the sudden oimaon to thy cheek. 

Thou lookeat forward on the coming days, 
Shuddering to feel their shadow o*er thee creep ! 

A path, thick set with chonges and decays. 
Slopes downward to the place of common sleep ; 

And Cfacy who walkod with thee in life's first stage. 
Leave om by one thy side, and, wailing near, 

Thoa seest the aad companioos of thy age- 
Doll loTe of rs^ and weariness and fear. 

Tec grieve thou not, nor think thy yonth is gooev 

Nor deem that glorious aeason e'er could die. 
Tby pleasant youth, a little while withdrawn. 

Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky ; 
Waits. like the mom, thftt folds her wing and hides, 

THI the slow stars bring back her dawning hour; 
Waits, like the vanished spring, that slumbering bides 

Berown sweet time to walcen bud and flower. 

There diall he welcome thee, when thou shalt wtaad 

On his bright morning hills, with smiles more sweet 
Tlian when at first he took thee by the hand, 

Through the fair earth to lead thy tender feet. 
He shall bttag back, but brighter, broader still, 

Life^ eady glory to thine eyes again, 
Shall clothe thy spirit with new strength, and fiU 

Thy leaping heart with warmer love than then. 

Hast thou not gUmpsca, in tite twilight here, 

Of mountaine where immortal mom prevailsl 
Cemes there not through the silence, to thine ear, 

A gentle murmur of the morning gales. 
That sweep the ambrosial groves of that bright shore, 

And thence the frogrance of its blossoms bear, 
And voices of the loved ones gone before. 

More musical in that celestial air 1 



L«T not the reader pass over the following story be- 
caase it has not a taking title. It is full of deep in- 
terest. 

A TALE OF NATICK. 
Thb events connected with the history of our fathers 
cannot £idl to interest the reader; and he will I doubt 
not feel amply repaid for the pjBrusal of the following 
"plain unvarished tale" of facts. 

The indefatigable, and, in many instances success- 
ful, labors of the apostolic Eliot, in civUiiing and chris- 
tianizing the Indians of Massachusetts, are very gen- 
erally known and highly appreciated. He, in fact, 
adopted the only rational method for the accompllshUig 
of his purpose. It was a favorite maxim with him, 
that " the savage must be in a good degree civilized, 
before they can be evangelized.'* Hence he fed them 
at first with the sincere milk of the word, instead of 
such strong meat, as the most metaphysical mind can 
with difficulty digest By collecting together a num- 
ber of fomilies in permanent habitations, by teaching 
them how to construct more comfortable dwellings, 
than those to which they had been accustomed, by in- 
stmcting them in agriculture, orcharding, and some of 
the most important of the mechanic arts, and by in- 
ducing them to understand and obey the more plain 
and practical precepts of the gospel, he made them feel 



that godttneas is profitable aa it respects the life that 
now is, as weU as In regard to the hope which it in- 
spires of a happier life to come. 

By these means, ttider Divine Providence, In thm 
course of a few years he had the satisfeciion of seeing 
a number of " praying towns," inhabited by the child-* 
ren of the forest. The pdndpal of these was Natkk. 
Here the rude wigwam was succeeded by the deoeal 
framed house ; the apple-tree took place of the treea of 
the wood ; grain waved In the rays of the son, whara 
not long before, stood a wlldernees impervious to Ma 
beams, and domesdc flocks and herds grazed in ttw open 
pastures, where but lately the wild beasts of the forest 
alone were wont to prowl for prey. A school for la-* 
stniction in reading, writing, and arithinetie waafonnd-* 
ed on the spot, where ignorance and indolence had 
recently reposed. Prayer, praise and ihanksaiving 
were heard to ascend to the Father of aU good, in tha 
spirit of joyful hope, where, ere- while, the dlabolkal 
powotB was howled forth to the imaginary father of evi*> 
through a servile and sotil- degrading fear. In tha 
sacred though lowly chapel, the duties of Christianity 
were Uught, and ita holy rites administered, and many 
of the red men walked in its commandments and ordi<« 
nances blameless. 

Such was the condition of this seltlementi when a 
respecuble English family moved into it and fixed 
their residence among the aborigines. The father and 
his sons were competently skilled in the trade of the 
carpenter, moson, smiih, and cordwalnerj the mother 
and daughters, in knitUng, spiiming, weaving, and 
making garments. In addition to these employmentSi 
this femily cultivated a (arm and managed a dairy. 
They were of essential service in assisting the devout 
and philanthropic Eliot, not only by exhibiting before 
their neighbors examples of piety, virtue, iuduslry and 
economy, but by instructing them in the most necea- 
sary and useful arts. In church, in school, and in 
their daily occupations, they mingled with the natlvea 
on the fooling of perfect equality. 

At this time there resided at this place a native, but 
little past the age of twenty years, whose form was 
that of manly beauty, for which the uboiiginal Ameri- 
cans were so justly celebrated. He had becu for a cou- 
slderable lime a pupil of Eliot and an inmate of his 
femiy. He had adopted the English costume and 
manners. In his person and dress he was remarkably 
neat and tasteful, and In his deportment graceful and 
prepossessing. He had studied, with considerable suc- 
cess, several of the liberal arts and sciences, was well 
instructed in the doctrines and duties of Chrisdanity, 
and, as he gave abundant evidence that he had em- 
braced this religion with his whole heart, Eliot was 
now employing him as school-master and occasional 
preacher among the lost sheep of bis tiibe. Civiliza- 
tion had not rendered him efl*emlnate ; for he retained 
all his native vigor, and might justly be said to hava 
gained the true object of education, that Is, " the pos- 
session of a sound mind In a sound body." In addition 
to his other qualifications he, was skillful In the uia 
of all the simples, known in his nation to be efiicaclout 
In the cure of diseases; and was not unfrequently 
called upon as a physician, by the white people In the 
neighboring towns, as well as by those of his own color 
in the place of his nativity. 

Feeling unbounded gratitude toward Eliot, his spirit- 
ual guide and father, his frienshlp was very naturally 
extended to all the white people, with whom he became 
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acquainted. He very natnrally felt a peculiar attach- 
ment to the only white family in his native village, 
whom he frequently visited ; and, in process of time, 
he very naturally felt for their eldest daughter, Lydla, 
about his own age, a somewhat more powerful passion 
than friendship. Nor is it wholly unnatural to sup- 
pose that Lydla, who seldom saw any young man of 
her own complexion, should at least respect the good 
qualities of one, whose skin was some shades darker 
than her own. In reality, both felt a growing attach- 
ment to eaeh other, though both were sensible of the 
ioezpediency, if not impropriety of cherishing it. 

The increasing mutual fondness of these young per- 
sons could not long escape the penetrating eye of 
Lydia*s watehful mother, who, together with her father, 
reprimanded her severely, and took measures entirely 
to prevent in future the visits of Bran, which was the 
name of our hero. His parents also felt that natural 
aversion to intermarriages, which is in a great degree 
prevalent among all nations, even of the same color; 
and they used their most strenuous exertions to direct 
the affections of their son to a more suitable object. 

What were the feelings, on this occasion, of the two 
lovers, (for so I may as well denominate them at once,) 
I leave the reader to imagine ; or, if he or she insist on 
a description of them, one may be found in almost any 
play, novel or romance, that is worth a perusal. I 
proceed with my narrative. 

In a few days Lydia was taken ill with a fever. An 
English physician was sent for, who came and pre- 
scribed, but without effect. Another was called in for 
consultation^ Still she grew worse, and at length was 
declared past recovery. At this solemn period, the 
parents were advised to consult Bran, who had been 
frequently successful in difficult cases. In that state 
of desperation, in which a drowning man catches at a 
straw, her parents consented. He came and prescrib- 
. ed ; the fever speedily left her ; and she gradually re- 
covered her former state of health, strength and vivacity, 

Which had the greatest efficacy in her restoration, 
the company and conversation of the physician, or the 
simples, which he prescribed as medicine, I will not 
undertake to determine. Certain it is, that, during his 
visits he found an opportunity to declare his strong 
and unalterable affection for his patient, and she to 
declare that, as she owed her life to him, the remainder 
of it should be devoted to the promotion of his happi- 
ness. 

At this time King Phillip's war was raging, and the 
English inhabitants, being jealous that the *' praying 
' Indians" would join their enemies, barbarously seized 
them, and hurried them down to an island in the har- 
bor of Boston, where they were closely confined and 
carefully guarded. Bran, with a few others, were per- 
mitted to remain at home, and assist in guarding the 
garrison of Lydia's father; but her parents still persist- 
ing in their opposition to her tender regard for him, 
immediately on the restoration of her health, sent her 
to Medfield, to reside with her uncle and aunt, who 
had no children ; hoping that, by uniting with those of 
her own nation only, her unhappy predilection would 
be overcome. Here her friends made use of every ex- 
pedient they could devise, to induce her to transfer her 
affections. At one time they assailed her with the 
most serious expostulations ; at another attacked her 
with sarcastic raillery. Among other things, such 
doggrel as the following was handed round among her 
young associates : — 



*'Fair Lydia thinks it right, 

Most closely to unite 

The red rose and the while." 
" Sure Lydia would live on the cheapest plan, 
She asks nothing more than Indian Bran.'* 

But all these exertions drew nothing from the unfortu- 
nate girl but sighs and tears. 

But a few days elapsed, ere another kind of trouble 
fell upon her and the rest of the inhabitants of that ill- 
fated town, in which she resided. At day-bieak they 
were roused from their slumbers by the tremendous 
war-whoop of the savage enemy ; most of their build- 
ings were reduced to ashes ; a large number of the peo- 
ple were slaughtered ; and many were led captive into 
the wilderness. Among the latter were Lydia and her 
uncle and aunt. 

The news of this disaster reached Bran and his as- 
sociates, in the course of the day, and he instantly re- 
solved to rescue his beloved Lydia, or perish in the at- 
tempt. He disappeared from the gariison, exchanged 
his English dress for the costume of the savage war- 
rior; painted his face in the m^t tenific style; sup- 
plied himself with the best of arms and ammunition; 
and filled hb pack with a plenty of provision, not for- 
getting a purse of money and a large flask of occapee^ 
the Indian name for rum, well knowing the power of 
both, either in savage or civilized society. Thus pro- 
vided, he steered immediately for the Wachuset, hav- 
ing learned from spies, some weeks before, that the 
general rendezvous of the enemy was in the neighbor- 
hood of that mountain. 

By rapid traveling the whole of the succeeding night, 
and till late in the afternoon of the following day, most 
of the way through a pathless wilderness, he began to 
ascend the Wachuset. Having anived at such a 
height, as enabled him to overlook the surrounding 
country to a considerable extent, he halted to take a 
survey ; and immediately discovered, at the distance of 
two or three miles, the smoke, high curling from the 
Indian encampment. He here seated himself upon a 
log, resolving to take some rest and refreshment, of 
which till now he had scarcely thought, since the com- 
mencement of his expedition. He watched and listen- 
ed with intense anxiety. In less than half an hour he 
heard, at the distance of a mile or more from the camp, 
a most dismal funeral howl of hundreds of human voi- 
ces, which was responded by an innumerable multitude 
stationed in the reverberating forest. Thia» arose from 
the party just returned from Medfield, and was repeat- 
ed as many times as they had lost warriors In the as- 
sault. To these horrible bowlings succeeded the tri- 
umphant yells of the savages, according to the num- 
bers they had butchered and brought away captive ; 
and these, too, were echoed from the rendezvous with 
astounding vociferation. 

By the time these hideous noises had subsided, night 
overepread the dense forest, and no objects were visi- 
ble, excepting the gloomy light of the watch-fires, 
which dimly shone among the towering ever-greens. 
A feast was speedily prepared with the spoils they had 
taken, and a large portion of the night was made hide- ' 
ous with noisy riot and reveling. Bran now matured 
his plan of operation for the morning. He determined 
to use that treachery, which, by savages, is called 
stratagem, and, by civilized nations, policy in war. He 
resolved to appear among the enemy at sunrise, to de- 
clare himself a deadly foe to the white men, to enlist 
with those who desired their extermination, and to 
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'watch a fiivoreble opportanity to desert with the object 
of hie fondeet affection. 

At dawn of day he moved towards the camp, and at 
simrise presented himself before it. The first object 
that met his eye, was a lovely white female tied to a 
stake, surrounded with dry combustibles. At a short 
distance stood, spectators of the horrid scene, a group 
of despairing, heart-broken captives. Around, in small- 
er and larger circles, the savages were dancing and 
shouting with the frenzied ferocity of demons. At the 
right of Bran all became instantly still and silent A 
chief approached and conducted him within the inmost 
circle of warriors, in the centre of which the wretched 
victim was bound to the stake, ready to be sacrificed by 
lingering tortures to relentless cruelty. The victim 
was Lydia. Bran instantly knew her; but tie was so 
disguised by dress and painting, that it was impossible 
for her to recognixe him. As far as in tils power he 
concealed and suppressed his agonizing sensations, and 
■addressed the warrior ctiiefiB, in their own language, to 
-the following effect :— 

"Bbothebs — I have been deceived. I thought the 
'Wlilte men the children of the great and good spirit ; 
but I have found them to be the spawn of Hobomok, 
Their religion is made of good words and bad deeds. 
They say they love Indians ; but they only covet the 
•land of Indians. I and all my tribe tuve been friends 
•of white men.; we are qow their foes. The wtiite men 
have made prisoners of my father, mother, brothers, 
listers, friends. I hunger after revenge. I thirst for 
white men's blood. I take hold of the same tomahawk 
-with yon. 

Brothers— I know the young woman at the stake. 
Give her up to me. Let me be her torturer. Let her 
•blood in part allay the burning thirst, that is consuming 
juy vitals. I know some of the other captives. Let 
me torture them. It will Increase their torment to 
know that it is inflicted by me. 

" Brothers— I have done. My heart is yours already. 
Will you accept my hand to help you to annihilate the 
white men?" 

Tills talk u-as received with loud shouts of appioba- 
Hion, and Bran was adopted as a chieC Lydla was giv- 
en up to liis disposaL While he was releasing her fh>m 
$ht stake, he informed her who he was, what was ills 
ol^ect, and how slie must conduct herself. He told 
ber he must appear to treat her with severity, in pres- 
ence of the Indians, and that she must quietly submit, 
the belter to conceal their intention to desert. Having 
onbound her, he carried her fainting to a wigtoaTn^ which 
was appropriated to liis use, trpread Ilia blanket on the 
ground, placed her upon it and administered cordials 
■and other refreshments, which he had brought with 



that tlie cause of her sentence to the torture was her 
endeavoring to escape from captivity ; and that the 
rest of the prisoners were forced to be spectators of the 
.sacrifice, to deter them from a similar attempt. 

Bran's next object was to get Lydia's unole and aunt 
into his possession. For ttiis purpose he invited to his 
wigwam the three Indians, who captured Lydia and 
her relatives, and consequently claimed them as their 
{property. Here, after telling them, in her hearing, how 
be meant to torture her and her relations, if he could 
gain possession of them, he made a liandsome present 
In money to tier late master, and the still more grate/al 
^ionation of a genoroos dram of oeeapee ; ofiering at the 
MUDit time, to trade with the oUier two on the same 



conditions. His proposal was eagerly accepted, and 
the captlvea delivered into liis custody. He would 
gladly have purchased more of them, but feared tliat, 
by attempting too much, he should meet with a disas- 
trous disappointment. 

The three Indians having retired, well satisfied with 
his treatment of themselves and the prisoners, he gave 
the latter brief directions how to l)elMive, and then in- 
vited the principal chiefo to a council of war. He told 
them, that the wtiite men knew where ttiey were, and 
ttiat on the next day a numerous and powerful army 
would attack them. He advised them, ttierefore^ to 
send off, towards Connecticut river, ttie old men, wo- 
men, and cliiidren, and that ttie stout and brave war- 
riors sliouid remain wtiere they now were, to give the 
Englisbmen battle. His plan was approved, and pre- 
parations Immediately made to carry it into execution. 

It was proposed tliat small guards stiould be placed 
on all sides of tlie camp, and that ttie main body stioiild 
sleep on ttielr arms. As Bran's wigwam was one of 
the outermost, and barricaded with logs, it was desig- 
nated as one of the guard-houses, and his company 
was appointed as one of tlie guards. At dark, Bran 
planted his sentinels, in aline with ttie guard-house, on 
each side of it, at a considerable distance from it and 
from each other, promising to relieve them at midnight, 
by those, wtio were to sleep at tils quarters till ttiat 
time. A death-like silence now prevailed throughout 
the camp, when Bran drew forth his flask of oocapte^ 
having previously infused Into it a strong decoction of 
soporific herbs, and treated tils joyous soldiers to a 
dram, which speedily laid ttiem asleep for ttie night, 
They might now liave easily destroyed the sleeping foe- 
men ; but, knowing ttiat their death would be avenged 
by the destruction of at least an equal numl)er of ttieir 
captive countrymen, they permitted them to sleep un- 
molested. 

The desired hour of escape liad now arrived. No 
time was lost Bran slung liis pacic, replenlstied with 
provisions, and seized tils trusty rifle. The uncle did 
ttie same with ttie l>est supplied pack and the best rifle 
and accoutrements, l>elonging to the Indiana. The 
aunt and nelce took each a brace of pistols and suitable 
ammunition, wtilch the Indians had recently plundered 
irom ttie EngUstL Bran moved forward, Lydia and tier 
aunt folk>wed rank entire, and her uncle brought up the 
rear. Their homeward march was rapid, being quick- 
ened by ttie most animating hope and most appalling 
fear. 

Daylight found them among the ruins of Lancaster. 
Here they secreted themselves among ttie rubbish in 
the cellar of a tiouse, that had been demottshed, with 
most of the buildings in that town, but a few weeks 



Wra, and which soon revived her. He now learned 4>efore. As it happened, however, their fear of being 



pursued was groundless; for so soon as the Indians 
discovered that Bran had deserted with his wtiite asso- 
ciates, and ttiat ttieir companions in arms were in a 
sleep, from which ttiey could not rouse them, they were 
struck with a panic. They concluded that he was a 
sorcerer, and that it would be in vain to pureue tilm. 
Fearing also that an English army might be oa tlie 
way to meet them, they Hastily decamped, leaving the 
sleeping guard, should they ever cliance to wake, to 
follow them and explain the mystery of their enchant- 
ment 

Bran and his companions lay concealed the whola of 
ttie day, and at night set forward with renewed vigor 
and alacrity. They tiaTaled all nigtiti and the next 
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morning the Bun rosa upon them in the hoepiiable 
township of Concord. The worthy inhabitants of this 
place welcomed them with hearty congratulations, and 
- ftimished them with horses and an escort fot the re- 
mainder of thtir journey. About noon the parents of 
Lydia had the inexpressible happiness of embracing 
their daughter, and brother and sister, and of most 
heartily thanking their deliverer; who, having scoured 
the paint from his countenance, appeared about as 
light-colored and comely, in their eyes, as many of 
their sun-burnt countrymen. He now demanded the 
relaase of the " praying Indians" from their cruel con- 
finement, declaring that they were all as ready as him- 
self to be serviceable to the English ; and by the kind 
co-operation of Eliot and GkK>kin, they were soon re- 
stored to their former dwellings. 

The reader, especially the youthful reader, is, no 
doubt, anxious to know if this second Othello was fi- 
nally married to the Desdamona, whom he had twice 
rescued from the very jaws of death. He was — and by 
"that lioly man of Ood, the apostle Eliot ;" and, in so 
far as my information extends, tiiey lived and died as 
virtuously, piously and happily, as most married cou- 
ples, whose complexion is ttie same. b. 

Worcester Blagaiinc. 



NAPOLEON'S DIVORCE. 
M. de Bousset relates the following extraordinary 
scene that took place in hia/presence a shoit time 
before the divorce was pronounced between Napo- 
leon and the Empress Josephine : 
"I was on service at the Tuileries from Monday, 
November 27. That day, and the Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday following, I was struck with a great change in 
the look of the Empress, and the embarrassed silence 
of Napoleon. The only words he spoke during dinner 
were to ask me a few brief questions, the answers to 
which he appeared not to liear. On none of these days 
the dinner lasted more than ten minutes. On Thurs- 
day, the 30th, ttie storm burst Their Majesties sat 
down to dinner; Josephine wore a large white bonnet 
tied under the chin, which partly concealed her fea- 
tures ; I could, however, {Perceive that she had been 
weeping, and with difficulty even then restrained her 
tears. She appeared to me like the image of grief and 
despair. The most profound silence reigned during 
dinner. Napoleon and the Empress merely tasted for 
form's sake what was served to them. The only wordb 
uttered were those addressed to me by the Eimperor. 
** What kind of weather is it T* and as he pronounced 
them he rose from the table and went into the draw- 
ing-room, tlie Empress slowly following him. Coffee 
wss bfooght in ; when Napoleon, contrary to his usual 
custom, took the cup from the page, and made a sign 
that he wished to be alone, I immediately quitted the 
room ; but feeling anxious and alarmed, I sat down in 
the soAm dc icrvice (where their Miyestles usually din- 
ed) on a chak near the door of the Emperor's drawing 
lootn. I was obsenring mechanically, the servants 
clearing the taUe, when suddenly I heard the Empress 
shriek In the most violeai manner. The usher of the 
chamber, suppoiieg she had £iUen into a fit, was on 
the p<rfnt of opening the door, but I prevented him, 
saying that the Emperor would call for assistance if he 
thought It necessary. I was then standing near the 
door, when Napoleon himself opened it, and perceiv- 
ing mt, said, in a honied maoiier, " Come in Boussei, 



and shut the door." I entered, and saw the Empress 
stretched upon the carpet, and uUering the UMWt lieSTt- 
< ending cries and moans. *' No, I shall never surviye 
it," exclaimed the unfortunate woman. Napoleon said 
to me, " Are you strong enough to take up Josephine, 
and carry her by the private staircase, to her room, in 
order that she may receive the care and assistance that 
her situation requires?" I obeyed, and raised up the 
Princess, who I supposed had fallen into a fit of -hys- 
leiics. Aided by Napoleon, I took her in my arms; 
and he, tsking one of the lights from the table, led 
the way through a dark passage toward a private stair- 
case. 

On coming to the staircase, I observed to Nspoleon 
that it was too narrow to allow me to descend it willi 
the Empress in my arms, without the danger of felHng. 
He immediately called the guardhin of the portfolio, 
who was stationed night and day near one of the doors 
of his closet, which opened upon the landing of the 
private staircase. Napoleon gave him the light and 
told him to go on btfore him : he then took Josephine 
by the leg^s, and in this manner aided me to bring her 
down. At one moment, in consequence of my sword 
having got between my legs, we were all near tumbling 
down together. Fortunately, however, we descended 
without accident, and deposited our precious burdei* 
upon an ottoman in the bedchamber. The EJmperor 
immediately rung for the Eqi^press's women. When 
in the drawing room above stairs I took the Empress 
in my arms, she ceased her cries, and I supposed that 
she had fainted away ; but at the moment when I be- 
came embarrassed by my sword in the middle of the 
private staircase, I was obliged, to keep myself fVom 
falling, to<clasp her more closely. I held the Empress 
in my arms, which were thrown around her waist; her 
back was against my breast, and her head reclining 
on my right shoulder. When she felt the efforts that 
I made to keep myself from falling, she said in a very 
low voice to me, *'You squeeze roe too much." I 
then judged there was nothing toiear for her health, 
and that she had not lost her senses for a single ifl- 
stant. During the whole of this scene I had been ex* 
clusively ocrupled with Josephine, whose situarioa 
affected me, and could not observe Napoleon? but 
when the women of the Empress came, he passed into 
a small saloon contiguous to the bedchamber, whither 
[ followed him. His agitation and anxiety were eit- 
treme. In this moment of trouble he explained to nte^ 
in the following words, the cause of what had passed t 
'* The interest of France and ray dynasty has forced 
my heart to act thus — divorce has become an act of rig- 
orous duty for me. I am more pained by la aetne g%it 
viarU <U /aire Josephine, as she must have been made 
acquainted three days ago by Hortense with the un- 
fortunate obligation that compels me to separate my- 
self from her. I pity her with all my heart— I thought 
her possessed of more character, and I was not pre- 
pared for'this explosion of her sorrow." In fact, the 
emotion that he felt compelled him to leave a long 
interval between each phrase, in order to take bresth. 
His words escaped him with difficulty and witliotti 
connexion — his voice was stifled and faltering, and hte 
eyes filled with tears. All this scene occupied from 
seven to eight minutes. Napoleon immediately after 
sent for the physician Corvesart, the Queen Hortsnee^ 
Cambeceres, and Fouohe; and l)efore going to his 
own apartment, he relumed lo ttiat of Josephine, wbofn 
he fonod cslmsr and more resigned." 
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SONNET 

TO THS XEVOBT OF SHVBAL V. CLSVXirOXB ; 

Wbo aed at MS, on Us pMMge home frani Italy, BrfC 1843. 

BT LAWRBItCB LABBBS. 

Ob, tboQ h«M l«ft ufl ! 0*er the suifing iea 
There camea a waUiog ume of mleery ! 
The bearti thou ahouM'tt have cheered aie deeolate, 
Compel rd to kin th* afflicting rod of Fate ; 
Arief shrouds oar senses in her funerol pall I 
Upon thy cherish^ name in vain wc call ; 
Ocean is silent— her guarded treasure keepe, 
Vrhile in her cavemM halls the Sculptor sleeps! 
Yet do we OMHirD not as the hopelets monm ; 

Thoof h fo his yomh« with ftaie-encircled brow, 
Fram IHeadathat loved him, and flrom ft>od heaitt toin, 

Hoabled, at Deetiny*a dread ■hrlne we bow, 
Bdieviag that enfranchieed, 6od-forgivcn, 
The Sculptor's spirit now finds rest in Heaven. ! 



COURTSHIP. 

I WOULD give three quarters of all I am worth in the 
world, and that is no trifle for me, to know how to 
court as our grand-mothers were courted, eonacUntious- 
fy. People of no experience in the matter may laugh 
at the idea ; and they who have been courting all their 
. lives long, without ever getting ahead, may pity me. 
But I am not a fellow to be laughed out of my Chris- 
tian name, or pitied out of a fixed belief. I Icnow what 
I am about, bachelor though I am ; and I .not only 
have my reasons for what I say, but very good reasons 
too. There is nothing more difficult to go through 
with, nothing so rare on earth, I do believe, as what I 
call a conscientious courtship; a courtship, that Is, 
where both parties act like reasonable creatures. 

My brothers, who are all married and settled in Itfei 
and who never see me without expressing a wish that 
I would cast anchor somewhere, late as It is, and give 
pledge to posterity for my good behayionr— they would 
leave It all to Nature. But I say no. Nature is never 
to be trusted in courtship—if she were, I should have 
been marrt^ ages ago. Nature may get a fellow into 
a scrape — thai she may — ^but who ever saw her help 
him out of one, where the affections were busy? Mar- 
riage, to be respectable or safe, must be the marriage 
of the head as well as of (he heart, of the understand- 
ing and judgment as well as of the mjrsterlous sympa- 
thies and secret longings of our nature. In a word, 
people out of whom nations are to proceed, have no 
bnajness to many, till they know each other well. We 
may not do everything ; but we may do much. We 
eannot promise that no wrong principle would be ge- 
nerated by the best companionship of the reasonable 
and the virtuous ; but we may promise that fewer will 
be perpetuated forever, so long as they seek to know 
each other wen before marriage. 

But to the point. When I was a young man, I had 
a habic of making love— that is, of trying to be agreea- 
ble to eTery pretty woman that fell in my way. There 
was no hann in that, I hope. Before I was out of my 
fime, however, I had got the reputation, yet nobody 
ever deserved it less, (for to tell the tnah, I neter had 
the cotirage to trifle with anybody,) of being a tho- 
loagh-btrd trifler, ^down-right ladies' .man. But they 
wronged me. I was far too conscientious. That I 
followed the girls abont year after year, la tme enough; 
bvt then It was never the same for more than six 
months together, at the Tery outside. That I hdped 
them gather blaeberries, gave them ilowers that cost 
Bothfng, (for I had too much delicacy erer to oOend 



them with bought presents,) and that I paid thefar ta- 
vera-biUa without flinching, whenever we were out on 
a sleighing party, is also true. But as to courting, I 
protest to you, reader, I never had the heart for suoh a 
thing. Not that I never had the desire, not that sudi 
stories were never told of me ; for I cannot deny that I 
yearned after a wife long before I knew what a wifo 
was good for, and that in our village, I have been be- 
trothed to somebody or other for nearly fifty yeara f 
although as I hope to be — married^ 1 was going to say, 
though I am old enough now to know better, I never 
sqneesed a woman's hand in my iifo, except by acei- 
dent—^is where she stumbled over a ditch, or one or 
both slipped, as we held on our way over ice, and 
through snow, half-leg deep in the drifts, on a moon- 
light evening in the depth of January } nor have I 
touched the lip of a woman, for the last quarter of a 
century, except in the way of trade, (I draw teeth oc- 
casionally,) or after a game of button, when I was 
obliged to obey whether I would or no, or lose a hand- 
kerchief or a penknife, and the girla were obliged to 
hold still, or lose their combs. 

But to my particular case. When I first set out In 
life, I determined to be married as soon as ever I could 
find a tolerably handsome, tolerably good-tempered^ 
tolerably well-educated, heaHhy woman. Whose foult 
was it, if with such a reasonable hope, I went wander- 
ing about, I will not say how long, I will not say how 
far, in search of a conipanion. I wanted no beauty,, 
no heiress, no female df birth and accomplishment. 
On the contrary, I should have been satisfied with any 
such woman, as any reasoi^ble man that knew me, 
my temper, habits, condition, family and feeling would 
have recommended to mc. Nay, I would have abated 
something even from this, had I been allowed to judge 
for myselt 

But though I made up my mind to be married with- 
out delay, I was determined never to buy a pig in a 
poke, nor ever to marry in a -hurry and repent at lei- 
sure; but to look before I leaped — according to the< 
maxims of my grandfather, himself an old bachelor, 
with whom they originated. But bow was I to find 
out the red temper and worth of the females I knew, 
if I went to work at once in the shape of a lover ? 
How, if II was known that I was after a wife? how,, 
without being made acquainted with their true temper, 
their household worth, that which the married man 
would have to put ap with, and Uve with all his life 
long, without being allowed to viait them on the most 
femiliar looting 1 To go when I was invited ; to ff> 
when others were invited, would never satisfy me. I 
should be sure to see my dear in a holy-day humor. 
No, no— I like to catch people in the suds— I like to- 
foil upon them by surprize, when it is washing-day 
not only with their hands, but with their temper. 

You see now what I was obliged to do— and I did it 
conscientiously— I was obliged to give the folks an Idea 
that I did ixH mean to marry at all— that I was not af- 
ter a wife : and then, that I might avail myself of the 
strategem, (a lawful one, I insist upon it, where a man 
really wishes to marry like a reasonable creature,) I 
was obliged to beoome very intimate with the only wo- 
man I knew that appeared to be fitted for me. She 
was a warm-hearted, generous girl, of no great beau^, 
no be sure, as the world goea; bat she had a clear eye, 
a rich mouth, a plenty of good humor, was not worth, 
a shilling, and appeared to be somewhiu in danger (rom 
her poverty. I aooceeded pietty well— the first w^ek 
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or two I was regarded as a neighbor, then as a friend, 
then as a sort of relation — and finally, before the month 
was over, as an adopted brother. Hang such brothers, 
I say ! We were on such good terms that I was al- 
lowed to pop in without knocking, at all reasonable 
hours, night or day; to furnish her Uitle bed-room 
with^owers, to lift her Wind mother about in the old 
arm chair, and go to church with her arm-in-arm, like 
a child, through the only street of the village. But in 
the mean time, all her other beaux withdrew, the 
neighbors took up the affair— and while we were 
xirawing conclusions one by one, they lumped all to- 
-gether, and made a match of it. What was I to do ? 
*1 was neither engaged nor betrothed— I might have 
been so— and yet, how could I bear to give her up 7 I 
had never opened my lips to the girl, or the mother, on 
the subject of marriage, yet they and everybody else 
speared to look upon it as a settled aiiair. 

And so, after laying awake all one night, I conclu- 
licd to do the conscientious thing— for I had rather be- 
'come dissatisfied with the way of our companionship. 
How were we ever to know each other heart and soul, 
18 we should be known to each other for the higher 
and holier purposes of marriage, if we continued our 
intimacy 1 And how if we did not? I never was 
half so much puzzled in my life. So to cut the matter 
short, I concluded to withdraw— but to withdraw so 
gradually as to excite no remark, and only so far that I 
could keep an eye on her path, and return to her when 
I pleased. This would leave us at liberty not only to 
judge, but to act for ourselves. Reader, I put it to you 
— was I to blame 1 Would you advise anybody to buy 
a pig in a poke, or a wife in a holy-day dress? With 
more wit, perhaps I should have been safe; with less, 
I know I should. But I was like the birds that are 
frightened away from the cornfield by a piece of rag- 
•ged cloth, or a bit of woolen yam— I knew just enough 
*to be made a fool of with impunity. Had I known less, 
1 should neither have seen nor suspected a trap ; more, 
I should not have been frightened with a bit of pack- 
thread, nor have mistaken a coat for a man. 

But my beloved Bertha — who never cared a fig for 
the opinion of others, when it interfered with herown, 
would not give up what she insisted on calling our 
-friendship; but begged and prayed of me to continue 
to regard her, as I always had, like a brother— bless the 
dear girl ! — whatever the gossips of the neighborhood 
might say. If I left her now, people would say I did 
BO on account of the reports— and here she blushed 
crimson — or that wo had been quarreling. As for her- 
self, she was determined never to be a slave to the 
judgment of othera. If her conscience did not reproach 
her, why should she heed the reproach of others? f^lot 
that she would never make any sacrifice even to pro- 
pitiate error— even to sooth prejudice; but she would 
never make a disproportionate one. Here a glorious 
-color overepread the whole breadth of her low Greek 
forehead, and the half- blown roses there trembled with 
sympathy. There was the transit of a star-like dream 
over her lighted foce— a glow like that of a summer 
sun-set in the depth of July, over the new-dipped wa- 
ter-lily ; and her large hazel eyes ran over with large 
drops of light. I could hardly get my breath. For 
her own part, she had never misunderstood me for 
.a moment — the gipsy — and having detersiined never 
^to marry, on account of her poor blind mother, (her 
voice faltered here, and it was as much as I could do 



you. Bertha !) she would continue to be my sister, and 
I should be her brother, let people say what they would. 
There was no standing this. I saw my danger. I 
knew that my pkm was all knocked in the head for- 
ever, if I gave up. Yet how could I refuse to be her 
brother, orUy her brother, you know ? What if it should 
encourage a hope in her that might never be realized? 
And what if it did drive all other suitore away, and 
seal up the charm of her youth and beauty in the flush 
of her high maidenhood — why even that was no busi- 
ness of mine, if she insisted on desiring it. I knew 
that she would look upon me as a lover, in spite of all 
her declarations to the contrary. And how could I 
hope to know her real character— t/' her real chamcter 
was not what it should be, if I did give up, if I contia- 
ued to visit her as Intimately as before — ^a lover in the 
disguise of a brother ? How could I ever know that I 
wnB preferred^ if there was no obstacle in my way ? 
Thus I argued with myself. And yet I did not give 
up. And why ?— Because I loved her. It was already 
too late for me to do otherwise than I did. 

But nevertheless, I determined to be wary, and to 
throw the neighbora upon a wrong scent, before they 
had driven us into each other's arms, in spite of her 
modesty and my conscience, without allowing us to 
get acquainted with each other. I played my part 
well— very well— for in three months from the day I 
was re -instated, poor Bertha was in a grave, and I 
was looked upon as her destroyer ; charged with hav- 
ing broken her heart As I live, we we should liave 
been married but for their meddling; and at the mo- 
ment of her death, I would gladly have died with her. 
Many yeara went over my head before I had the 
heart to go near a woman again. I felt like a widower 
—for my very soul was widowed ; like a bereaved hus- 
band, though Bertha and I were all tiiat a brother and 
sister should be to each other, and nothing more. My 
poor conscience I But after a while I revived, and my 
strength returned to me, so that on falling in the way 
of a beautiful widow, the tones of whose rich fow 
voice reminded me of poor Bertha, I began to tlunk 
once more of being happy in this world. The widow 

R was decidedly the most beautiful woman I ever 

saw, and then her love to her buried husband, her 
amazing love (he had been dead a twelvemonth) was 
the talk of the whole country. Our acquaintance was 
rather short ; for I had no time to throw away on the 
preliminaries. And so one day, after having heard her 
talk a whole hour about her poor Philip, ^hom she 
was determined not to survive, I thought it a good op- 
portunity to state my case ; which I did by giving her 
to understand, as gently and delicately as I could, that 
I wanted to come a year or two on trial— or in other 
'words, that I wanted her to give me time enough to 
become acquainted with all her excellencies. 1 did 
not like to say in so many words— my dear madam, 
you must not allow youraelf to fall in love with me, 
for it is highly probable, or at least possible, that we 
may not like each other after all. But I took about as 
good a way. I contrived to hint that nobody worth 
having, no sensible man would ever marry, before ha 
had got thoroughly acquainted with a woman's heart 
and temper— (she bristled at this, and the motion of her 
fan grew audible : it was very hot weather) — and that 
no woman worth having— no sensible woman would 
ever allow herself to suppose a man was courting her, 
if he did not do so in good wholesome English. So 
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If for her, but in the belief that hia attentions were 
-not serious. 

Bat here I was interrupted— the fair widow and i 
mtre on the best possible terms not five minutes be- 
fore. I had just given her a beautiful rose, and had 
been lolling over the back of the sofa, and she had 
even allowed me to play with a mass of rich black 
hair, which on the accidental spring of her comb rolled 
away from the pressure, and loosened itself with a sud- 
den rush all over her beautiful arm, which some how 
or other nearly touched mine. But the instant I spoke, 
two or three flower-leaves fluttered past me — I knew 
them without looking up. Her voice changed, her 
keen eyes dilated, and making me a very deliberate 
V>w, she begged me to believe that she was abundant- 
ly grateful for the solicitude I had thought proper to 
express for her safety (here I began to look sheepish) 
and that with ray permission, she would rely hereafter, 
as the only safe course for her on another expedient— 
Ihat of keeping out of danger. 

I was thunderstruck— I tried to laugh it off; but no, 
no— the magnificent creature^ would not be pacified. 
And so, the long and the short of the story is— that I 
-became the talk of the town again, as the vainest 
coxcomb alive, and the worst of triflers. Ah ! if they 
only knew me I But for my conscientiousness, I might 
have been the husband of that very widow ; for she 
married an older and an uglier fellow than I was before 
the month was out, instead of being what I now am, 
a miserable, good-for-nothing old bachelor— as the very 
newspapers assure me, though I eat, drink and sleep 
well, owe no roan a farthing, have a good property of 
TBj own, with which I have done my share of good in 
the world and hope to do a great deal more ; sitting 
under my own vine and fig-tree, with no wife to make 
me afraid, no children to pay for. Heigho I 

After this rebufi", I waited full five years before I 
'ventured to pick up a woman's pocket handkercliief; 
OT to hand her a tea-cop the second time. I had al- 
most forgotten how to walk arm-in-arm ; and as for 
keeping the step, I might as well have gone a-tiptoe 
through the street. 

A new thought struck me. If the daughters were 
not to be trusted with a knowledge of my design, the 
fiiUMTS or the mothers might; and having been re- 
fyroached for making love in one case without the con- 
Bent of the poor ol^ blind mother, I determined to do 
whatever I did next in the way of courtship so honest- 
ly tiiat nobody could blame me. And therefore the 
moment I saw a girl — by the by, I began to look ont 
-for a younger wife now, one that I could educate in 
my own way — with whom there was any probability 
of ray ever being able to make a match, my custom 
was to go straightway to the father and mojher and ask 
lemre. But zounds! what an uproar it made. For 
more than a year, not a girl in the neighborhood of 
wBj spirit, would sufier me to pick her up from under 
tbo feet of wild horses. It was all in vain that I tried 
to make them understand the matter— saying that I 
^d not go to the father and mother so much to obtain 
their child, as to get leave to obtain her if I could, by 
her own consent. They laughed at me, they made 
mbaths at me, and they avoided me, as much as if I 
had arowed myself purveyor to the grand Turk — ^per- 
haps more. 

At length, however, not long after this, I tried a new 
plan, better and safer by fur than any of those hereto- 
ibre noticed. I still wanted a wife— but I liad do time 



to lose, and I began to perceive that tlie fonger I put it 
ofif, the more difficult it would be for me to suit myself 
or another— to please or to be pleased. Habit would 
do much, I knew. But I was so mortally afraid of 
being obliged to marry a woman merely because I had 
got accustomed to her, or because I knew not where 
else to go, that I determined to begin a course of in- 
quiry with five or six at a time, young or old, brown or 
fair, maid, wife or widow, it was all the same to me. 
It was time to be in a hurry. Here I should be sure 
of leading nobody astray by particular attention — or 
interfering with no fair creature's prospect of marriage, 
by that most hateful of all monopolies, the monopoly 
of a girl's youth, or a woman's harvest hour— God for- 
give the man that ia a trifler— for I am none. By doing 
so, I should be free, and everybody to free to pick and 
choose, each for himself. I therefore took down the 
names of all in the neighborhood whom I thought 
eligible, and visited each in turn so regularly, that be- 
fore the winter was over they not only knew the day 
of the week, but the hour of the day, by my step, as I 
drew near. 

But I fared no better for this ! The more conscien- 
tious I grew, the nu>re I was hated and vilified. No- 
body spared me now— I was regarded not only as a 
confirmed and hopeless old bachelor, but as a very ua- 
priaeipled man. But I forgive my accusers. With a 
tithe of my oonsdence, or a fiftieth part of my real ad- 
miration of the sex, I might have been all this and 
more without reproach— perhaps a married man— ^per- 
haps a father. Hxigho ! 



THE BUTCHER AND HIS CALF. 

A BUTCHEK who had purchased a calf, sat with It on 
a horse at a public house door, on which a shoemaker, 
remarkable for his drollery, observing and knowing he 
had to pass through a wood, ofiered to the landlord to 
steal the calf for a glass of grog ; the landlord agreed* 
and the shoemaker set off and dropt one new shoe in 
the path near the middle of the wood, and another a 
quarter of a mile from it. The butcher saw the first 
shoe, but did not tliink it worth getting down for ; how- 
ever, when he discovered the second, he thought the 
pair would be an acquisition, and according dismount- 
ed, tied his horse to the hedge, and walked back to 
where he had seen the first shoe. The shoemaker, in 
the mean time, unstrapped the calf, and carried it across 
the fields to the landlord, who put it into his bam. 
The butcher, missing liis calf, went back to the inn, 
and told his misfortune, at the same time observing 
that he must have another calf cost what it would, as 
the veal was bespoken. The landlord told him he had 
a calf in the bara, which he would sell him ; the butch- 
er looked at it, and asked the price ,* the landlord re- 
plied, " Give me the same price you did for the calf 
you lost, as I think this is full as large." The butcher 
would not allow it by any means to be as good, but 
gave him within six shillings of what the other cost, 
and accordingly put the calf a second time accross his 
horse. Crispin, elated with his success, undertook to 
steal the calf again for another glass of grog, which, 
being agreed, he posted to the wood and hid himself 
where, observing the butcher come along, he bellowed 
so like a calf, that the butcher, conceiving it to be the 
one he had lost, cried with joy, "Ah ! are you there? 
Have I found you at lastl" and immediately dis- 
mounted and ran into ^le wood. Crispin, taking ad- 
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vantage of the butcher's absence, vnstrapped the calf, 
and actually got back with it to the publican before the 
butcher arrived to tell the mournful tale, who attributed 
the whole to witchcraft. The publican unraveled the 
mystery, and the butcher after paying for, and partak- 
ing of, a crown's worih of punch' laughed heartily at 
the joke, and the shoemaker got great applause for his 
Ingenuity. 
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BY 8. A. MOUNT. 

DtTRiNo an excurplon into the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, I had occasion to make a short sojourn at the 
delightful valley of Wyoming— a place, from its stirr- 
ing incidents with the old French war,' celebrated In 
our own and trans- Atlantic story. Who, that has read 
the beautiful poem of " Gertrude of Wyoming," does 
not feel a deep interest at the mention of the very 
name t Albeit, some poetical liberties have been taken 
by the author of that production, in the description of 
the spot, yet travelers and historians concur in repre- 
senting it as one of tlie happiest of human existence, 
for the hospitable and innocent manners of the inhabi- 
tants tlie beauty of the country, and the luxuriant fortu- 
ity of the soil and clihiate. In an unpropitious lK>ar, 
however, the junction of Europeans with the Indians 
converted this terrestial paradise into a fVightfni waste. 
Campbell apostrophises it in the following manner. 
Dellghtfol Wyoming ! bencnth thy skfes 
Thy happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
Bat feed their flocks in green declivities, 
Orskim, perchance, thy lalce with light canoe. 
From morn till evening*s sweeter pastime grew, — 
With Umbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 
And aye those annny nionntalns half way down. 
Would echo flageolet from some romanilc town.** 
Pennsylvania, generally, is attractive to an artist j 
bnt the scenes In the vicinity of Wyoming, situated on 
the banks of the " still gliding" Susquehanna, cause a 
still deeper feeling of enthusiasm. My object in visit- 
ing the spot, was to study nature in her secret haunta; 
and no place in this fair creation offers more allure* 
ments to her votaries than this. 

I had been only a short time at Wyoming, and had 
become snugly situated at my lodgings, and duly pre- 
pared for rambling, when I formed an acquaintance 
VfUh the family of a revolutionary veteran named Col. 

F . He had signalized himself in the wars, and 

had subsequently prepared for publication a history of 
the eventful struggle, as for as related to the vicinity 
of Wyoming. At present, however, he was suffering 
under the effects of paralysis, accompanied with fre- 
quent returns of mental aberration. His family were 
nnder the apprehension that he was passing away, and 
being desirous of preserving some memento of him, 
had solicited me to attempt his portrait. I was told 
that I must expect to obtain it with much dIfRcnIty 
and patience, owing to the prostration of his mental 
and physical capacities. I hesitated ; and it was ow* 
idg to the peculiar circumstances of the case, and the 
nrgent solicitations of the family, that I at last con- 
sented to commence the ta^. 

Accordingly, on the following morfting, I repaired to 
the Colonel's house, professionally equipped, with 
everything necessary to the accomplishment of my 
design. I was conducted to the door of his apartmeiit ; 



and here commenced one of the most extraordinaqr 
scenes I ever experienced. Here I was aurprized to 
hear frequent cries of ** Murder?* On entering. tha 
room, I beheld the hoary-headed veteran, stretched 
upon his couch, tiis hands elevated, and hia eyes keen- 
ly fixed on me. At tiis feet, sat an old companion in 
arms— named Moore. This individual, probably from 
constant association, was the only person wtio had 
been able to |»reeerve the least control over the CoIoneU 
I advanced as coolly as possible, to the middle of the 
room, and sat my easel upon the floor, when the Inva- 
lid again commenced his cries of " MttnUr! Murder l 
Murder! Moore i Moore P* upon which the following 
hurried diaA>gue commenced, with a degree of fomi- 
liarity on Moore's part warranted by their long cora- 
panionahip. 
"Hallo! Colond, what's the matter r' 
« Don't that fellow mean to kiU me 7" 
"No, no. Colonel, he wont touch yon." 
** You lie !— he means to murder me." 
" I tell you he don't, Colonel." 
" Who is he Moore 7— a Doctor 7" 
To humor his vagaries, Moore told him I was. 
"Come this way, Doctor, I want to speak to yon. 
Moore, don't let him kill me J" 
"Nonsense, nonsense, Colonel." 
"Doctor, am I dying 7" 

" No, no, Colonel ; let me feel your pulse," I added. 
" Have you been sent here to kill me, Doctor 7" 
" No, Colonel ; I have come here to paint yovr por> 
trait !" 
"Then, you don't mean to kill me, Doctor I" 
" Confound your nonsense, you old coward," inter- 
rupted Moore ; " what do you suppose he wants to kill 
you for — be haa come to paint your portrait !" 

"Don't murder me; for God's sake Doctor; don't 
murder me !" 

Moore now took bold of the Colonel's throat, affect- 
ing to choke him, while the Colonel, with his lonjp 
arms, commenced pounding his assailant's cranium, at 
the same tinae exclaiming — 

" Moore is killing me! Moore is killing me 1 Take 
him off Doctor !" 

I was about interfering in favor of the Cokmel, when 
Moore turned partly round, and whispered me to be at « 
lent, and he would soon quiet the old man, which to 
my surprise be accomplished in a few moments. T\im 
Colonel became exhausted in consequence of ttftis 
struggle, and conceived himself dying. At his request 
the fondly vrere called to Ills bed aide, to receive IUa 
foreweli blessing. He was bolstered up, and commene- 
ed a pathetic harangue to the members of iiis fomUy. 
The indifierence manifested by all present somewluit 
surprised me at first ; but I was soon led to account for 
it, when the Coloiiel,'Suddenly starting up in bed, ex-* 
claimed vehemently— "Moore ! Moore 1 I am huni^y t 
I am hungry ! Where is the Doctor? where is the £>oc* 
tori" This abrupt terminadon gave a rather ludicroiio 
effect to the scene ; and the fomHy seeing his life inrao 
in no immediate danger, withdrew, and I apprcMLcbeci 
the Colonel. 
" Doctor," asked he, " are yon a Tory 7" 
"I am not, ColoneL" 

" What the d 1 are yon, then V 

"I am an artist, and with your permission, will piUnc 
your portrait." 
" Do yon hate a tory— Doctor?" 
*<Ido,ColeneL" 
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"Tbat'i rigbi-~t^t'# right IUom— jroo and ihe 
Doelor help a»e 4ip." 

W« threw » okMk oT#r bin, aimI loated him by 9 
flmall table near the windotw. Food wm brought him, 
and Moore ministered to hU wanla. It would require 
the peocil of a Hpgarih, or the pen of a Shakspere, to 
de^t adequately the eiiect which this scene wrought 
upoQ me. lo sUeoos I regarded the two old Teterans, 
ncoantiog in tlieir second cliildhood the recoUectioni; 
<if tlis past— 

" BomUdc aloud of ■euvt they proudly wore, 
AimI f rieved to thiok their day of baule o*er/' 
Thinlcing I should have no better opportunity of ef- 
iectiog the object of my visit, I proposed making a 
sketch of the Colonel, to wbdch he readily assented, 
seeming pleased at the idea. The table was removed. 
I arranged ray light and easel, and commenced my la- 
bors. My subject remained quiet for half an hour, 
when he suddenly threw himself back in his chair, 
parted the bosom of his shirt, and displayed to my gaxe 
• deep wound in his heart. 

*^Do you see that?" he exclaimed, his countenance 
beaming with enthusiasm. 
"I do. Colonel." 

*'I received that wound in fighting for your libeoty, 
my boy. I want yon to paint it in my picture. Yes — 
Doctor," he exclaimed, *'I got it in the glorious cause 
of my country — the country I love with my heart and 
•oul;" and the old man, unable to restrain himself, in 
the weakness of age and disease, burst Into tears. I 
was sensibly affected, so was Moore, who remarked 
— '*all he tells you is true, sir." In a few moments 
ifae Colonel resumed his former position, and I contin* 
usd my task. It was not long before another inddeni 
occurred. I observed his countenance grow fieroar and 
ilarcer in its expression, until, with liis mouth wide 
open, his eyes glared upon me with the look of a demon. 
Cautiously hitching his cliair nejur where I sat, he sud- 
denfy gave a kick, and my easel and canvass lay pros« 
trate on the floor. Alarmed at this demonstration of 
boetilfty, I started back, and in so doing, involuntarily 
raised my maul stick. The Colonel regarded this 
aovement on my part as a declaration of war, and 
threw himself Into an attitude of defence, at the same 
time exclaiming— 

** Come on, you Infernal ; you have been tr3ring long 
enough to murder me. Stand by me Moore !" 
" Pardon me, Colonel." 

" I'll never pardon you," interrupted the Colonel ; 
•• 700 are an Infernal coward. Isn't he, Moore V* 

** No, he is not ; and if you donH behave yourself^ 
he'll whip you yet, as you deserve." 

** Tou lie, Moore. I can ^og you and the Doctor 
both," said the Colonel, squaring off at Moore, when a 
pugilistic encounter commenced between the two old 
soldiers. 

I examined my picture, and found It uninjured, but 
•eoneluded to finish It at a more respectful distance. 

After the combatants had finished their battle, Moore 
persuaded the Colonel to get into bed, which he had no 
sooner done than he commenced a narrative connected 
arith his military exploits, dwelling with peculiar inter- 
est on that part relating lo the battle of Wyoming, a 
history of whioh he was preparing before Ms Illness. 
If oore, venturing to dissent from some remark he had 
made, the Colonel became exasperated, and eaHed upon 
■M for a pistol. I handed hfan my maul stiak. He 
niMd It, attd supporting bkMtlf with hia toft arm, took 



deHbsrate aim with it at Moore, who was' standing at 
the foot of the bed brandishing a boot-jack. 

^Doctor," whispered the Colonel to me, with a look 
of surpHie, " why don*t hs faU 7 I have fired six bul- 
lets Into him." 

** Try again. Colonel— it will require more than tU. 
of your bullets to despatch him." 

He again preaented, and Moore fell. There was a 
pause of some minutes, daring which not a sound was 
heard. The Colonel kept his eyes vacantly fized on 
the place where bis victim had disappeared. At length 
he turned to me, and with a bewildered look asked — 

"Where am I, Doctor 1" 

" In your bed, sir." 

"Have I killed my friend?" 

" I believe you have, Colonel." 

"Will they hang me. Doctor?" 

"Oh no! you killed him in self-defence." 

"I am sorry I have done it," continued the Colonel, 
in a tone of sadness ; " he was a good old man. Why 
did you tell me to shoot ?— He was always kind to me." 

Moore now rose up, and exhibited liimaelf to his 
friend in a perfectly sound condition. The Colonel was 
delighted to see him safe ; and a lasting treaty of peace 
was here made between the belligerent parties. 

The knowledge which I bad already gained of the 
Colonel's face enabled me to finish the portrsit to the 
satisfaction of his friends ; a sketch of which is now in 
my port-folio. Whenever I look upon it, I am forcibly 
reminded of the noble form of the worthy old officer, 
and his companion Moore. A late viait to the romantic 
valley of Wyoming afforded me the melancholy Infor- 
madon that both my old frienda now " lay like warriora 
taking their rest" on the beautiful banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. 



THE RIVER OP VINEGAR. 

The water of the river of Puaambio, which rises 
among the Andea of New Granada, South America, 
ha« a sour taste; and the inhabitants, who are ac- 
quainted with no other add than vinegar, call the 
stream Rio Vinagrt^ or Vinegar river. The aoumeoa, 
however, arises from the water's being impregnated 
with sulphuric acid, which It receives from the inte- 
rior of a volcano, where sulphur is abundant, and 
where the river has its source. Within the crater of 
the volcano, it is said, there is an immense basin of 
boiling water, the vapors from which escape with 
much violence, and have a suffocating smell, being 
composed of sulphurous acid. The water of this basin 
is covered with a coat of sulphur; and a crust of the 
same substance is formed on the rocks above it, rising 
like a dome over the crevice, which forms the com- 
munication with the open oir. The natives of the 
vicinity affirm, that the crust has sometimes acquired 
a thickness of as much as four feet, in less than two 
years. Acidulated by its impregnation with this power- 
ful mineral, the Rio Vina^rre, of course, becomes unfit 
for Ihe support of snimal life ; and even the Rio Cauca, 
Into which the Vinegar river empties, is destitute of 
fish during a course of twelve miles, on account of the 
mixture of these sour waters with its own. The fiah 
are again fonnd in the Cauca, at the point where It 
receives the tributes of two other streams. The Vin« 
agve throws Itself Into the Cauoa over three beautiful 
cascades, the minute sprey ftom -which causes a prick- 
hiff n aao ilos la the eyeo. 
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HENRY M. DE LA TUDE. 



Wb have had the following lines on hand several weeks, 
and have delayed publishing them under the impres- 
sion that they were not entirely original. We are 
not quite free from the impression yet. If indeed 
they are original, they do credit to our &ir corres- 
pondent, and we ask her pardon. 

TO . 

Not love thee ! Hu a darkBome ipell 

Been o*er thy iplrit cast, 
That then ahould'st coldly turn away, 
And doubt my love at last 1 

Not love thee ! Some delotive dream 

Enwraps thy senses now ; 
And fancy, sporting with thy fears. 

Brings sadness to thy brow. 

Not love thee ! See the weeping skies 
. Are robed in mourning deep ! 
And list ! the winds Indignant rave, 
Boosed from their sUmmer rieep. 

Not love thee ! E*en the eyes of Heaven 

Are dropping ftist their tears, 
As, from the lips of youth and love. 

Those words of doubt it hears. 

Not love thee ! Breathe it not again — 

This heart thou knowest well ; 
Thou know*st that &ou art dearer ftr 

Than lips of mine can tell. 

Ah ! let not doubts disturb thy heart. 

Have confidence in mine ; 
And oh ! believe through weal or wo. 

That it will stUl be thine. 

Behold thee now— the face of Heaven- 
How smiling it appears, 
The sunshine beaming once again. 
Dispels the foiling tears. 

Let thus the nnile of love dispel 

The glocnny clouds of wo. 
And Truth unite our hearts in on^ 

While pUgrims here below. 

Hope liAs her glittering torch on high 

To light us on our way ; 
And gilding on, points smilingly 

Unto a brighter day. 

Faith gently waves her snow-white hand, 

And bids Mistrust depart ; 
Then with her robes of dazzling light. 

Enfolds the trusting heart. 

Bright Joy comes bounding to the breast, 

And lights the downcast eye ; 
As Sorrow " folds her raven whig,** 

And droops her head to die. 
October, 1843. Elix. 



HENRY M. DE LA TUDE. 
In the year 1749, Henry M. de la Tude, son of a 
Knight of the order of St. Lewis, was sent to the Baa- 
tile, for the grave offence of having sported with the 
feelings of Madame Pompadour, the celebrated mistress 
of Louis XV. With the thoughtless warm enthusiasm 
of a young man, he had it seems attached himself to 
the cause of this woman in defence of her character, 
against the fanatics of the day. He wished to do her 
some ostensible good office, and sighed to render him- 
self of consequence in iter esteem. Having heard that 
flhe was luihappy from the apprehension of poison. 
La Tude waited on Pompadour at Versailles, to ac- 
quaint her that he had seen a paicel put into the post 



office addressed to her ; and at the same time expressed 
his suspicions relative to the contents of it, and eau" 
tloned the Marchioness to beware. The parcel arrived of 
course, La Tude having put it into the post office ; but 
the powder proved on chemical experiment perfectly 
innocent. The result gave the marchioness an insight - 
into La Tude*s design ; and, offended at his presump- 
tion she had him sent to the Bastile as an impostor. 

La Tude with great ingenuity affected his escape 
from prison ; and feeling unconcious of any crime de- 
manding severity of punishment, he went, and volun' 
tarily surrendered himself to the king. Unhappy man 1 
victim of the caprice and cruelty of a woman ! The 
unfeeling marchionses, piqued at his placing more con- 
fidence in the king than herself, made such representa- 
tions to his Majesty that he ordered La Tude badt to 
the same prison, and to be immured In one of its most 
dreary chambers— a dungeon ! where another prisoner 
of the name of Delegre, was also confined, by order of 
the marchioness. 

Yet even from this impregnable fortress of barbarity,, 
where no wealth could bribe — where no instrument of 
any kind was allowed, did La Tude and his companion,, 
without money and unaided, effect their escape. 

They had neither scissors, knives, nor any edged in- 
strument ; and for an hundred guineas, the turnkey 
would not supply them with an ounce of thread. Upon. 
making the calculation of the difficulties to be en- 
countered, they found that they required fourteen hun- 
dred feet of cordage ; two ladders of wood and rope, 
from twenty to twenty-five feet long, and another o£ 
an hundred and eight feet in length. It was neces- 
sary to displace several iron grates from the chimney ;. 
and in one night to make a hole in the wall severak 
feet thick at the distance of only 15 feet from a sentinel. 
The wooden ladder and that of rope, when made, most 
be concealed; and the officers, accompanied by the 
turnkeys, came to visit and search them several time» 
a week. They had to make and to do all these things^ 
to accomplish their design ; and they had nothing but 
their hands to effect it with. The hand, to those who 
know its use, is the instrument of all instruments^ 
The iron hinge of the table was by whettihg on a 
tiled floor, converted into a knife. With this bars 
were removed and a saw constructed ; wood was con- 
cealed fipom the daily fuel to construct the ladders; 
La Tude's portmanteau contained twelve dozen of shirts,. , 
and other articles of apparel, out of which they made 
the 1400 feet of rope. The bars in the chimney took 
six months to displace ; and the whole of these prepara- 
tions cost eighteen months work, day and night. 

The moment of attempting their dangerous enter- 
prize now arrived ; one night after supper, La Tude 
first ascended the chimney, and drew the ropes, irour 
bars, dbc. up after him, leaving a sufficient quantity of 
the ladder in the chimney to enable his companion to 
ascend with less difficulty. Being now on the top, 
they drew up the rest of the ladder ; and then descend- 
ed at once on the platform serving as a counterpoise 
to each other. They next fixed their ladder to a pieoa 
of cannon, and let it gently into the fosse ; by whid^ 
means, they descended with their Iron bars, woodeA 
ladder and all their equipage. During all this time ihe^ 
sentinel was not more than ten fathoms from tlieni». 
walking upon the corridor. 

This prevented them from getting up to it, to go into 
the garden, as tliey firat intended ; they therefore w»^ 
under the neeeMity of making use of their inm bum* 
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They proceeded strrigbt to the wall wUch separates 
the fosse of the BastUe from that of the garden of St. 
Antoine, between the garden and |he governor's house. 
In this place there formerly had been a little fosse, a 
fiiUiom wide, one or two feet deep, but now the water 
WIS up to their arm pits. 

The moment La Tude began to make a hole between 
two stone to introduce their iron bars as levers, the 
round major passed by with his great lantern, at the 
distance of ten or twelve feet over their heads. To 
prevent their being discovered, they sank up to their 
chins in the water; this ceremony they were obliged 
to repeat every half hour when the round came by. 
At length one stone was removed from the wall ; they 
attacked a second, and afterward a third, with equal 
success ; so that before midnight they had displaced 
several cart loads of stone ; and in less than six hours 
had entirely pierced the wall, which was more than 
four feet and a half thick. They drew the portmanteau 
through the hole, abandoning everything else without 
regret. They then descended into the deep fosse of 
the gate St. 'Antoine ; whence, after a narrow escape 
from perishing, they got upon dry ground, and took 
r^uge at the abbey of St. Germain des Prez. 

La Tude fled to Holland ; but on the demsnd of the 
king of France, he was given up by the Dutch govern- 
ment, conducted to the Bastile, and more closely con- 
fined than ever. 

On the death of Madame Pompadour, La Tude was 
informed of it by a writing placed up at a window in 
tile street, in consequence of some papers he had 
thrown from the Bastile tower. 

Host of the prisoners in the Bastile, were on this 
occasion liberated. The Minister Sartine, however, 
refused to set La Tude trect except on a condition 
which the unfortunate man, thinking derogatory to his 
honor, would not accede to, and he was still doomed 
by the remorseless revenge of that monster of inhu- 
manity to remain a prisoner ten feet under ground, 
clad in tatters, with a beard reaching to his breast, no 
bed but straw, no provision (>ut bread and water, over- 
run with vermin! Such, alas! continued for many 
years the wretched situation of the unfortunate La 
Tude ; whose only crime was having offended the fa- 
vorite of his sovereign. 

The ultimate liberation of La Tude is not the least 
wonderful part of the story. A woman named Le 
Gfos, walking abroad in June, 1781, saw lying in a 
comer, a packet of papers, that had the appearance of 
having been tumbled in the dirt. She took it up, and 
returning home read the contents. It proved to be a 
memorial, part of the misfortunes of the Sieur La 
Tude, prisoner in a dungeon ten feet under ground, on 
an allowance of bread and water, for thirty four years. 
The good woman was moved with compassion at the 
recital of such cruel sufferings, and was incessant in 
her applications in his behalf to persons of rank ; till 
at last she obtained his liberation on the tenth of March, 
1785, tiirough the influence of Baron Bretcuil, who 
accompanied the glad tidings with a grant to La Tude 
of a pension of four hundred livres. 



The keeper of the menagerie was lately seen beadng 
one of the elephants with a large club. A bystander 
aaked him the cause. " Why," said the keeper, *Hie's 
beea fllogiog dust all about the tent, andh^M big meugk 
to know b^Utr." 



THB ELEPHANT. 

When I was in India I was very partial to these ani- 
mals ; there was a most splendid elephant which had 
been captured by the expedition sent to Maraban ; he 
stood four or five feet higher than elephants usually 
do, and was a great favorite of his master, the rajah. 
When this animal was captured, there was great diffi- 
culty in getting him on board of the transport. A raft 
was made, and he was very unwillingly persuaded to 
trust his huge carcass upon It; he was then towed ofl 
with about thirty of the natives on the raft, attending 
him ; the largest purchases and blocks were procured 
to hoist him in, the main yards doubly secured, and" 
the fall brought to the capstan. The elephant had 
been properly slung, the capstan was manned, and his 
huge bulk was lifted in the air, but he had not risen a 
foot before the ropes gave way, and down he came on 
the raft with a heavy surge, a novelty which he did not 
appear to approve of. A new fall was rove, and they 
again manned the capstan ; this time the tackle held, 
and up went the gentleman in the air; but he had not 
forgotten the previous accident, and upon what ground 
it is impossible to say, he ascribed his treatment to the 
natives who were assisting him on the raft. As he 
slowly mounted in the air, he looked about him in 
wrath, his eyes and his trunk being the only part of 
his frame at liberty. These he turned about in every 
direction as he ascended— at last, as honpassed by the 
main channels, he perceived the half of a maintopsail 
yard, which had been carried away in the slings, lying 
on the goosenecks ; it was a weapon that suited him 
admirably ; ho seized hold of it, and whirling it once 
round with his trunk, directed the piece of wood with 
such good aim, that he swept about twenty of the na* 
tives off the raft, to take their chance with a strong 
tide and plenty of aligators. It was the self-posses- 
sion of the animal which 1 admired so much, swing- 
ing in the air in so unusual a positfon for an elephant,^ 
he was as collected as if he had been roaming in his 
own wild forests. He arrived and was disembarked 
at Rangoon, and it was an amusement to me, when- 
ever I could find time, to watch this animal and two 
others, much smaller in size, who were with him ; but 
he was ray particular pet. Perhaps the reader would 
like to have the dairy of an elephant when not on ac- 
tive service. At what time the animals get up who 
never lie down without being ordered, it is not very- 
easy to say. The elephants are stalled at the foot of 
some large tree, which shelters them during the day* 
from the extreme heat of the sun ; they stand under 
this tree, to which they are chained by the hind legs. 
Eariy in the morning the keeper makes his appearance- 
from his hovel, and throws the respective keyn dowit 
to the elephants, who immediately unlock the padlocks 
of the chains, cast themselves loose, and in the politest 
manner return the keys to the keeper; they will then 
march with him to the nearest forest, and on their ar- 
rival commence breaking down the branches of trees, 
selecting those which are most agreeable to their pal- 
ates, and arranging them in two enormous faggots. 
When they have collected as much as they think they 
require, they make wltheys and bind up their two fag- 
gots, and then twist another to connect the two, so aa 
to bang them over their backs down on each side, and 
having thus made theh" provision, they return home ; 
the keeper may or may not be present during this 
performance. All depends upon whether the efephant* 
are well trained, and have been long in setvitude^ 
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Upon their retam the elepbaett f aM the chains again 
Tound thdr legs, lock the padloclcB, and present the 
key a$ before ; they then amuse themselves with their 
i^past, eating all the leaves and tender shoots, and re- 
jecting the others. Now when an elephant has had 
enough to eat, he generally selects a long bough, and 
pulling off all the lateral branches, leaves a bush at 
the end, forming a sort of whisk to keep off the flies or 
musquiloes; for although the hide of an elephant is 
very thick, still it is broken into crannies and cracks, 
into which the insects insert themselves. Sometimes 
they have the following ingenious method of defending 
themselves against those tormentors ; they put the end 
of their trunk down In the dust, draw up as large a 
quantity as they can, and turning their trunks over 
their heads, pour it out over their skin, powdering and 
filling up the interstices, after which they lake the long 
branch I have before mentioned, and amuse themselves 
by flapping it right and left, in all directions about 
their bodies, wherever the insects may settle. — Diaiy 
4if aBlaac 



LIFE ON THE GULP OF MEXICO. 

SKSTCB VII. — LOO-ROLLIKO. 

BY E. K. 

An exciting winter was that of 1835, in the Legis- 
lative Council of Florida. The western merabere had 
Inportant measures to present for consideration, and 
urere determined to carry them at all haxards; strong 
opposition was anticipated, but ** feint heart never won 
fair lady" was the motto of the Escamblans. 

It so happened that a fair lady's case, was the pivot 
upon which the strength of the parlies turned. Florida 
Un those palmy day, was the land of liberty to all dis- 
contented spouses— a nominal residence in the terriiory, 
together with the most trivial testimony, was all that 
was required to ensure success in an application for re- 
lease f^m what is usually called, the silken bonds of 
Hymen. 

" Ah ! my dear fellow, I am glad to see you," said 

Col. F , to Mr. B ^ the member from Escambia, 

** I wish to secure you as counsel for two ladies, who 
nre anxiously waiting your arrival; come with me and 
I will introduce you." 

" When I have brushed off the dust of my journey, 
I will accompany you with pleasure." 

The introduction being made, and the case stated, 
Mr. B leisurely surveyed his fair clients. Extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, they were in reaMty ladies, 
entitled to that designation, by birth, education and 
fortune— and compelled (as they believed) to sue for a 
divorce on the score of incompatibility of temper ! A 
mother and daughter were they, without any male 
.friends, placing themselves as petitionera before this 
lone tribunal of their country—and most gallantly, as 
the sequel will show, was their confidence repaid I 

Instead of bringing forward at once, the important 
measures of the session, this divorce bill was to test 
the strength of the eastern and western membera ; all 
other mattera were made subservient to this end. In 
this as in all legislative bodies, there were active aiMl 
passive members— the former transacting all the busi- 
ness, and doing all the ulking— while the latter gave 
their votea aa indolence or intereat directed. 

"If you wiU carry through this bill or petition for 
me, 1 wiU give yon my vote for the divorce," or vice 



Principle being laid aalde» and expediency the order 
of tlie day, sirenaoua were the eflbrta, and irtistible the 

blandishmen ts of ConpaeUor B and the folr di vordee. 

The governor's lady, notorious as the personification 
of the fickle goddess during General Jackson's admin* 
istration, for a time lent her influence in iavor of the 
divorce. So long as rivalry remained quiescent, all 
went on smoothly and delightfully — the reunions after 
dinner in the public parlor, if not the most recherche, 
were certainly the moat unique in the world. 

Imagine to yourselves, a spacious apartment, plainly 
furnished, the chairs particularly in most admired dis- 
order; an ample fire-place, not exhaling the nauseous 
and noxious coal gas, but sparicling and glittering in 
the full glory of a good old fa^oned wood fire. Around 
this assembled every afternoon the ladies, and the more 
chivalrous of the membera. The smile of beauty was 
the reward of every additional vote, backed by the 
more substantial influence of the leaders — the flashing 
eye, gay repartee, fashionable air, gracioua bow, defer- 
ential manner, were irresistible to the bewildered coun* 
tryman : — that, they who trudged all day behind the 
plough, whose wives and daughtera rested content 
when arrayed in a flaming yellow calico, blue ribbons, 
green shawl, high crowned Sunday bonnet, stout shoes, 
no gloves, and a handkerchief like a small sized table- 
cloth ;— that they, should resist all these enchantments, 
was preposterous ! 

The divorce bill prevailed, and the Southern Life and 
Trust Company capitulated with all the honore of war; 
that is, they were permitted the entree of the magic 
circle of wit and fashion— and their full share of the fo- 
mous wine party, given on the triumphant evening of 
the day on which the bill passed Its third reading. 

During the controverey, one of the leading western 
membera undertook to mystify his auditory by his 
much talking— this was in order to gain time, although 
the matter before them was precise and definite. In 
the course of his argument, the orator's mind seemed 
changed into a kaHedoscope, for apparently, whether 
he would or not, east, west, north and sooth, the tarifT, 
manufactures, internal improvements, piracy, the state 
of the country, abolition, banking, and all other topics, 
touched upon by politicians generally, were reflected 
from his own mind to those of his auditors. When hia 
object had been gained, and his six houre chit-chat con- 
cluded, an old member from the Indian country rose 

and said,—" Mr. President, I move if Mr aint the 

most ableat, he is the most willingest speaker I erer 
heerd." 

Did a doubtful voter, admire a ring on the lady's fin- 
ger, or a sparkling diamond on the spotless (exterior) 
bosom of a partizan, a gracious smile, and " pray allow 
me to transfer it to you " secured the conquest. By 
this time, however, the Gov.'s lady had seceded from 
the party, her pore youthful rival, exhibiting in her 
train all the elite of the town, as well as the greater 
number of admirera. 

** Vou need not mind it," said one dame to another, 
'* our husbands will not return to their allegiance, until 
this fascination ia removed, and as all our compeera are 
in the same ait nation with ourselves, let us bear this, 
temporary neglect with becoming dignity ;" — and from 
thenceforth the petitionera were more exdumae than 
they deaifed, being completely exwludtd from all so^ety. 



The timid man b alarmed befove danger, the eowvd 
during It, and the brave man after It. 
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CJALDWELL, ON LAKE GEORGE. 

Tiw RovKB presents its readers this week wiili an- 
•other veiy beautiful view of American Seetuty, Lake 
George is widely celebrated for the beauty of its scenery, 
Ihe remarkable purity and transparency of its waters, 
and its interesting historical associationa The town of 
Caldwell, named in. honor of James Caldwell, one of 
the principal early proprietors of the place, is situated 
on the southern end of the lake, and was organized in 
1810. It has a village of some fifty dwellings, and six 
or seven hundred inhabitants. The village is sixty- 
two miles from Albany and twenty-seven from Saratoga 
Springs. 

The ruins of fort William Henry and fort George are 
still to be seen near the head of the lake, and the bloody 
battles fought in the neighborhood will long live on the 
pages of history. The celebrated "battle of Lake 
i^eorge** was fought on the 8th of September, 1755, 
between the English provincials under Sir William 
Johnson, and the French Canadians under Baron 
Dieshau. Each party was supported by Indian allies. 
The body of Indians on the English side were led by 
Hendrick, a celebrated Mohawk chief, of whom some 
interesting anecdotes are told. Information having 
been received on the evening of the 7ih that the Cana- 
dian forces were approaching, a council of war was held, 
4ind it was determined to send out a party to meet them. 
The number of men to be sent was agreed upon, and 
when General Johnson named the number to Hen- 
drick, and asked his opinion, his remarkable reply was, 
"If they are to fight, they are too few. If they are to 
be killed, they are too many." Upon this forcible hint 
General Johnson immediately increased the detach- 
ment, and thereby prevented a defeat. 

Again, Greneral Johnson proposed to send his force 
out in three separate parties. Whereupon Hendrick 
took up three sticks, and said to the General, "put 
these together, and you can't break them. Take them 
one by one, and you will break them easily." Hen- 
brick's advice was heeded, and the English triumphed. 
The brave Hendrick, who was upwards of sixty years 
of age, fell in the battle which followed. His head 
-was covered with white locks and his appearance was 
very venerable. Beiore the march, he mounted a ^tage 
and harangued his people. He had a powerful voice, 
which, it is said, might be distinctly heard half a mile; 
"a fact," says Dr. D wight, "which to my own view 
4ias diffused a new degree of probability over Homer's 
representations of the efltcts produced by the speech > 
and shouts of his heroes." Lieut. Col. Pomroy, who 
was present and heard this effusion of Indian eloquence, 
told Dr. D wight, " that although he did not under- 
stand a word of the language, yet such was the anima- 
tion of Hendrick, the fire of his e e, the force of his 
gesture, the strength of his emphasis, the apparent 
^ propriety of the inflections of his voice, and the natural 
appearance of his whole manner, that he was more 
deeply affected with this speech, than with any other 
which he had ever heard.'* 

But these wild and bloody scenes of war and battle 
^ezist now only in memory. The savage warrior sleeps 
•with his fathers, and if perchance a remnant of his 
•children remain, they have retreated into the wilder- 
ness of the boundless west ; and the country they have 
Vou n.— No. 13. 



left behind them Is filled with a dense population pur- 
suing the peaceful arts of husbandry. 

We cannot apply any thing more appropriate to our 
present engraving, and hardly any thing more beauti- 
ful, than the following sweet and liquid lines addressed 
to one of the western lakes of New York, 

BY J. O. PESCIVAU 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 

And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 

On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, 

The dipping paddle echoes far. 
And flashes In the moonlight gleam, 

And bright reflects the polar star. 

The waves along thy pebbly shore, 
As blows the north wind, heave their foam, 

And curl around the dashing oar. 
As late the boatman hies him home. 

How sweet, at set of sun, to view 

Thy golden mlnpr spreadlog^wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue. 

Float round the distant mountain's side I 

At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 

A sheet of silver spreads below ; 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 

Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

Oh I could I ever sweep the oar. 
When early birds at morning wake, 

Or evening tells us toil is o'er I 



MOSLEM HONOR: 
A SPANISH TALE. 

BY WASHINGTON IBVING. 

On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the moun- 
tains of Ronda, stands the castle of Allora, now a 
ruin, but In old limes one of the strong border holds of 
the Chiisiians, to keep watch upon the frontiers of the 
warlike kingdom of Granada, and to hold the Moors in 
check. It was a poet always confided to a well-tried 
commander, and at the time of which we treat, was 
held by Rodrigo de Narvaez, a veteran, famed both 
among Moors and Chrlstains, not only for his hardy 
feats of arms, but aUo for that magnanimous courtesy, 
which should ever be entwined with the sterner quali- 
ties of the soldier. 

The castle of Allora was a mere part of his command • 
he was Alcayde, or military governor of Antiquera, but 
he passed most of his time at this frontier post, be- 
cause its situation on the borders gave more frequent 
opportunity for those adventurous exploits which were 
the delight of Spanish chivalry. His garrison consist- 
ed of fifty cavaliers, all well mounted, and well appoint- 
ed. With these he kept vigilant watch upon the Mos- 
lems—patrolling the roads, and paths, and defiles of 
the mountains, so that nothing could escape his eye, 
and occasionally signalizing himself by some dashbg 
foray into the very Vera of Granada. 
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On a foir and beautiful night in summer, when the 
freshness of the evening breeze had tempered the heat 
of the day, the worthy Alcayde sallied forth with nine 
of his cavaliers, to patrol the neighborhood, and seeic 
adventures. They rode quietly and cautiously, lest 
they should be overheard by Mooiish scout or traveler, 
and kept along the ravines and hollow ways, lest they 
should be betrayed by the glittering of the moon upon 
their armor. Coming to where the road divided, the 
Alcayde directed five of his cavaliers to take one of the 
branches, while he, with the remaining four, would 
take the other. Should either party be in danger, the 
blast of a horn was to be the signal to bring their com- 
rades to their aid. 

The party of five had not proceeded far, when, in 
passing through a defile, overhung with trees, they 
heard the voice of a man, singing. They immediately 
concealed themselves in a grove, on the brow of a de- 
clivity, up which the stranger would have to ascend. 
The moonlight, which left the grove in deep shadow, 
lit up the whole person of the wayfarer, as he advanced, 
and enabled them to distinguish liis dress and appear- 
ance with perfect accuracy. He was a Moorish cava- 
lier, and his noble demeanor, graceful carriage, and 
splendid attire, showed iiim to be of lofty rank. He 
was superbly mounted, on a dapple-gray steed, of pow- 
erful frame and generous spirit, and magnificently ca- 
parisoned. His dnws was a marlota, or tunic, and an 
Albernoz of crimson damask, fringed w ith gold. His 
Tunistan turban, of many folds, was of silk and cotton 
striped, and bordered with golden fringe. At his girdle 
hung a scimetar of Damascus steel, with loops and 
tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he bore 
an ample target, and his right hand grasped a long, 
double-pointed lance. Thus equipped, he sbt negli- 
gently on his steed, as one who dreamed of no danger, 
gazing on the moon, and singing with a sweet and 
manly voice, a Moorish love-ditty. 

Just opposite the place where the Spanish cavaliers 
were concealed, was a small fountain, in the rock, be- 
side the road, to which the horse turned to drink. The 
rider threw the reins on his neck, and continued his 
song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together ; they were 
all so well pleased with the gallant and gentle appear- 
ance of the Moor, that they resolved not to harm, but 
to conquer him, which, in his negligent mood, pro- 
mised to be an easy task. Rushing, therefore, from 
their concealment, they thought to surround and seize 
him. NevcK were men more mistaken. To gather up 
his reins, wheel round his steed, brace his buckler and 
couch his lance, was the work of an instant ; and there 
he sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, beside the foun- 
tain. 

The Christian cavaliers checked their steeds, and re- 
conoitered him warily, loth to come to an encounter 
which must end in his destruction. 

The Moor now held a parley. "If you be true 
knights," said he, '* and seek for honorable fame, come 
on, singly, and I am ready to meet each in succession ; 
but if you be mere lurkers on the road, intent on spoil, 
come all at once, and do your worst !" 

The cavaliers communed for a moment apart, when 
one, advancing singly, exclaimed: "Although no law 
of the chivalry obliges us to risk the loss of a prize, 
when clcariy in our power, yet we willingly grant, as h 
right Valiant Moor ! defend thyself!" 

So saying, h» wheeled, took a proper distance, coach- 



ed his lance, and putting spurs to his horse, made at 
the stranger. The latter met him in mid career, trans- 
pierced him with his lance, and threw him headlong 
from his saddle. A second and a third succeded, but 
were unhorsed with equal facility, and thrown to the 
earth severely wounded. The remaining two, seeing 
their comrades thus roughly treated, forgot all com- 
pact of courtesy, and charged both at once upon the 
Moor. He panied the thrust of one, but was wounded 
by the other in the thigh, and in the shock and confu- 
sion, dropped his lance. Thus disarmed, and closely 
pressed, he pretended to fly, and was hotly pursued. 
Having drawn the two cavaliers some distance from 
the spot, he suddenly wheeled short about, with one of 
those dexterous movements for which the Moorish 
horsemen were renowned, passed swiftly between them, 
swung himself down from his saddle, so as to catch up- 
his lance, then, lightly replacing himself, turned to re- 
new the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just 
issued from his tent, one of the cavaliers put his lips to 
his horn, and blew a blast that soon brought the A> 
cayde and his four companions to the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers 
extended upon the earth, and two others hotly engaged 
with the Moor, was struck with admiration, and co- 
veted a contest with so accomplished a warrior. In- 
terfering in the fight, he called upon his followers to 
desist, and addressing the Moor with courteous words, 
invited him to a more equal combat The latter readily 
accepted the challenere. For some time, their contest 
was fierce and doubtful, and the Alcayde had need of 
all his skill and strength to ward off the blows of his 
antagonist The Moor, however, was exhausted firom 
previous fighting, and by loss of blood. He no longer 
sat his horse firmly, nor managed him with his wonted 
skill. Collecting his strength for a last assault^ he rose in 
his stirrups, and made a violent thniM with his lance. 
The Alcayde received it upon his shield, and at the 
same time wounded the Moor In the ripht arm; then 
closing in the shock, he grasped him in his arms, drag- 
ged him from his saddle, and fell with him to the earth 
— when, putting his knee upon his breast, and his dag- 
ger to his throat, "Cavalier," exclaimed he, "render 
thyself my piisoner, for thy life is in my hands." 

"Kill me, rather!" replied the Moor, "for death 
would be less grievous than loss ol liberty !" 

The Alcayde, however, with the clemency of the 
truly brave, assisted the Moor to rise, ministered to his 
wounds with his own hands, and had him conveyed 
with great care to the castle of Allora. His wounds 
were slight, and In a few days were neaily cured; but 
the deepest wound had been inflicted on his spirit. He 
was constantly buried in a profound melancholy. 

The Alcayde, who had conceived a great regard for 
him, treated him more as a friend than a captive, and 
tried In every way to cheer hini, but in vain ; he was 
always sad and moody, and when on the battlements 
of the castle, would keep his eyes turned to the south 
with a fixed and wistful ;iaze. 

"How is this," exclaimed the Alcayde, reproach- « 
fully, " that you, who were so hardy and fearless in the 
fit Id, should lose all spirit in piison? If any secret 
grief preys on your heart, confide it to me, as to a Irit j dy. 
and I promise you, on the faith of a cavalier, that you 
r^hall have no cause to re( ent the disclosure." 

The Moorish knight kissed the hand of the Alcayde. 
"Noble cavalier," said he, "that lam cast down in. 
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tpkitf is not from my woonds, which are alight, nor 
fiom my captivity, for your kindness has robbed it of 
all the gloom, nor from my defeat, for to be conquered 
by so accomplished and renowned a cavalier is no dis- 
grace. But to explain to you the cause of my grief, it 
is necessary to give you some particulars of my story, 
and this I am moved to do by the great sympathy you 
have manifested toward me, and the magnanimity that 
shines through all your actions. 

"Know, then, that my name is Abendaraez, and 
that I am of the noble but unfortunate line of the Aben- 
cerrages of Omn%da. You have doubtless heard of the 
destruction that fell upon our ra^. Charged with 
treasonable designs, of which they were entirely inno- 
cent, many of them were beheaded, the rest banished ; 
so that not an Abencerrage was permitted to remain in 
Granada, excepting my father and my uncle, whose 
innocence was proved, even to the satisfaction of their 
persecutora. It was decreed, that I should be educa- 
ted at a distance fi^m Oranade, and the daughters 
should be married out of the kingdom. 

"Conformable to this decree, I was sent, while yet 
an infant, to be reared in the fortress of Cartama, the 
Worthy Alcayde of which was an ancient friend of my 
father. He had no children, and received me into his 
family as his own child, treating me with the kind- 
ness and affection of a father, and I grew up in the be- 
lief that he really was such. A few years afterward, his 
wife gave birth to a daughter, but his tenderness to- 
ward me continued undiminished. I thus grew up 
with Xarissa, for so the infant daughter of the Alcayde 
was called, as her own brother, and thought the grow- 
ing passion which I felt for her, was mere fraternal af- 
fection. I beheld her charms unfolding, as it were, 
leaf by leaf, like the morning rose, each moment dis- 
closing fresh beauty and sweetness. 

" At this period, I overheard a convereation between 
the Alcayde and his confidential domestic, and found 
myself to be the subject. <It is time,* said he, 'to ap- 
prize him of his parentage, that he may adopt a career 
in life. I have deferred the communication as long as 
possible, through reluctance to Inform him that he is of 
a proscribed and unlucky race.' 

" This information would have overwhelmed me at 
an earlier period, but the intimation that Xarissa was 
not my sister, operated like magic, and in an instant 
transformed my brotherly affection Into ardent love. 

" I sought Xarissa, to impart to her the secret I had 
learned. I found her in the garden, in a bower of jes- 
samines, arranging her beautiful hair, by the mirror of 
a chrystal fountain The radiance of her beauty daz- 
zled me. I ran to her with open arms, and she re- 
ceived me with a sister's embrace. When we had 
seated ourselves beside the fountain, she began to up- 
braid me for leaving her so long alone. 

" In reply, I informed her of the oonversarion I had 
overheard. The recital shocked and distressed her. 
' Alas !* cried she, ' then is our happiness at an end.* 

" * How 1' exclaimed I. * wilt thou cease to love me 
because I am not thy brother 7* 

" * Not sOy* replied she; * but do you not know that 
when it is once known that we are not brother and 
sister, we can no longer be permitted to be thus always 
together V 

" In fact, from that moment our interviews took a 
new character. We met often at the fountain, anu>ns 
tlie jessamines^ but Xarissa no Ioniser advanced with 
-open anns to rseeite me. She became reserved and. 



silent, and wotUd blush, and cast down her eyes, when 
I seated myself beside her. My heart became a prey 
to the thousand doubts and feare that ever attend upon 
true love. I was restless and uneasy, and looked back 
with regret to the unreserved intercourse that had ex- 
isted between us, when we supposed ourselves brother 
and sister, yet I would not have had the relationship 
true for the worid. 

" While mattera were in this state between us, an 
order came from the king of Granada for the Alcayde 
to take command of the fortress of Coyne, which lies 
directly on the Christian frontier. He prepared to re- 
move, with all his family, but signi6ed that 1 should 
remain in Cartama. I exclaimed against the separa- 
tion, and declared that J could not be parted from Xa- 
rissa. ' That is the very cause,' said he, • why I leave 
thee behind. It is time, Abendaraez, that thou shouldst 
know the secret of thy birth, that thou art no son of 
mine, neither is Xarissa thy sister.* »I know ii all,' 
exclaimed I, 'and I love her with ten fold the affection 
of a brother. You have brought us up together; you 
have made us necessary to each other's happiness; our 
hearts have entwined themselves with our growth ; do 
not tear theoi asunder ; be indeed a father to me, by 
giving me Xarissa for my wife.' 

"The brow of the Alcayde darkened as I spoke. 
' Have I then been deceived V said he. 'Is this your 
return for my paternal kindnes»#-to beguile the affec- 
tions of my child, and teach her to deceive her father? 
It was cause enough to refuse thee the hand of my 
daughter, that thou wert of a proscribed race, who can 
never approach the walls of Granada; this, however, I 
might pass over ; but never will I give my daughter to 
a man who has endeavored to win her from me by de- 
ception.' 

" All my attempts to vindicate myself and Xarissa 
were unavailing. I retired in anguish from his pre- 
sence, and seeking Xarissa, told her of this blow, which 
was worse than death to me. ' Xarissa,* said I, * we 
part forever. I shall never see thee more. Thy father 
will guard thee rigidly. Thy beauty and wealth win 
soon attract some happier rival, and I shall be forgot- 
ten!' 

" Xarissa reproached me with my want of faith, and 
promised me eternal constancy. I still doubred and 
desponded, until, moved by my anguish and despair, 
she consented to a secret union. Our espousals made, 
we parted, with a promise on her part, to send me 
word from Coyn, should her father absent himself from 
the fortress. The Alcayde departed from Cartama, nor 
would he admit me to his presence, or permit me to 
bid farewell to Xarissa. I remained at Cartama, some- 
what pacified In spirit by this secret bond of union ; but 
everything around me fed my passion, and reminded 
me of Xarissa. I saw the windows at which I had so 
often beheld her. I wandered through the apartment 
she had inhabited, the chamber in which she had slept, 
visited the bower of jesssmines, and lingered beside 
the fountain in which she delighted. Everjrthing re- 
called her to my imagination, and filled my heart with 
tender melancholy. 

' At length a confidential servant brouffht me word 
that her father was to depart that day for Granada, on 
ti short absence, inviting me to hasten to Coyne, de» 
!H2ribing a secret portal at which I should apply, snA 
•he signal by which I would obtain admittance. 

"If ever you have loved, moat valiant Alcayde, yon- 
may judge of the 'rsnsport of my bosoan. TIM vary 
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oifht I ATtayed myself in my most gallant attire, to 
pay due honor to my bride ; and arming myself against 
any casual attack, issued forth privately from Cartama. 
Yon know the reet, and by what sad fortune of war I 
ibund myself, instead of a happy bridegroom, in the 
nuptial bower of Coyn, vanquished, wounded, and a 
prisoner, within the walls of Allora. The term of ab- 
sence of the father of Xarissa is nearly expired. With- 
in tiiree days he will return to Coyn, and our meeting 
will no longer be possible. Judge, then, whether I 
grieve without cause, and whether I may not well be 
ejccused for showing impatience under confinement" 

Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was greatly moved by this 
recital ; for, though more used to rugged war, than 
scenes of amorous softness, he was of a kind and ge- 
nerous nature. 

** Abendaraez," said he, " I did not seek thy confi- 
dence to gratify an idle curiosity. It grieves me much 
that the good fortune which delivered thee into my 
hands, should have marred so (air an enterprize. Give 
me thy faith, as a true knight, to return prisoner to my 
castle, within throe days, and I will giant thee permis- 
sion to accomplish thy nuptials.'' 

The Abencerragc would have thrown himself at his 
feet, to pour out protestations of eternal gratitude, but 
the Alcayde prevented him. Calling in his cavaliers, 
he took the Abenccrrage by the light hand, in their 
presence, exclaiming solemnly: ''You promise, on 
the faith of a cavalier, to render yourself my prisonerl" 
And the Abencerrage said , " I promise !'' 

Then said the Alcayde: "Go! and may good for- 
tune attend you. If you require any safeguard, my 
cavaliers are ready to be your companions." 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde, in 
grateful acknowledgment. ** Give me," said he, "ray 
own armor, and my steed, and I require no guard. It 
is not likely that I shall again meet with so valorous a 
foe." 

The shades of night had fallen, when the tramp of 
the dapple-grey steed resounded over the drew* bridge, 
and immediately afterward, the light clatter of hoofs 
along the road, bespoke the flcetness with which the 
youthful lover hastened to his bride. 

It was deep night when the Moor arrived at the cas- 
tle of Coyn. He silently and cautiously walked his 
panting steed under its dark walls, and having neariy 
passed round them, came to the portal denoted by Xa- 
rissa. He paused and looked round to see that ho was 
not observed, and then knocked three times with the 
butt of his lance. In a little while the portal was tim- 
idly unclosed by the duenna of Xarissa. "Alas! se- 
nor, what has detained you so long 1 Every night have 
I watched for you ; and my lady is &ick at heart with 
doubt and anxiety." 

The Abencerrage hung his lance and shield, and sci- 
metar against the waH, and then followed the duenna, 
with silent steps, up a winding staircase, to the apart- 
ment of Xarissa. Vain would be the attempt to de- 
scribe the raptures of that meering. Time fiew too 
swiftly, and the Abencerrage had nearly forgotten, un- 
til too late, his promise to return a prisoner to the Al- 
cayde of Allora. The recollection of it came to him 
with a pang, and suddenly awoke him from his di^am 
of Uiss. Xarissa saw his altered looks, and heard with 
alarm his stifled sighs; but her countenance brighten- 
ed when slke heard the cause. 

" Let not thy spirit be cast down," said aha, throw- 
iag hH whiu anns around him. << 1 have the keys 



of my father's treasures; send ransom mere than 
enough to satisfy the Christian, and remain with me." 

" No," said Abendaraei ; " I have given my word lo 
return in person, and, like a true knight, must fulfil 
my promise. After that, fortune must do with me ae 
it pleases." 

"Then," said Xarissa, "I will accompany thee. 
Never shalt thou return a prisoner, and 1 remain at 
Uberty." 

The Abencerrage was transported with joy at xWm 
new proof of devotion in his beautiful bride. All pre- 
paretions were speedily made for their departure. Xa- 
rissa mounted behind the Moor, on his powerful steed, 
they left the castle walls before day-break, nor did they 
pause, until they arrived at the gate of the castle of Al- 
lora, which was flung wide to receive them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported 
the steps of his trembling bride, who remained closely 
veiled, into the presence of Rodiigo de Narvaez. "Be- 
hold, valiant Alcayde !" said he, " the way in which an 
Abencerrage keeps his word. I promised to return to 
thee a prisoner, but I deliver two captives into thy 
power. Behold Xarissa, and judge whether I grieved 
without reason over the loss of such a treasure. Re- 
ceive us as your own, for I confide my life and her 
honor to your hands." 

The Alcayde was lost in admiration of the lady, and 
the noble ppirft of the Moor. "I know not," said he, 
" which of you surpasses the other ; but I know that 
my castle is graced and honored with your presence. 
Enter into it, and consider it your own, while you 
deign to reside with me." 

For several days the lovers remained at Allora, hap- 
py in each other's love, and in the friendship of the 
brave Alcayde. The latter wrote a letter full of cour- 
tesy to the Moorish king of Granada, relating the 
whole event, extolling the valor and good faith of the 
Abencerrage, and craving for him the royal couiite- 
nance. 

The king was moved by the story, and was pleased 
with an opportunity of showing attention to the wish- 
es of a gallant man and chivalrous enemy; for though 
he often suflered from the prowess of Don Rodrigo de 
Narvaez, he admired the heroic character he had gained 
throughout the land. Calling the Alcayde of Coyn in- 
to his presence, he gave him the letter to read. The 
Alcayde turned pale, and trembled with rage, on the 
perusal. " Restrain thine anger," said the king ; " there 
is notliing that the Alcayde of Allora could ask that I 
would not grant, if in my power. Go thou to Allora; 
pardon thy children— take them to thy home. I re- 
ceive this Abencerrage into my favor, and it will be my 
delight to heap benefits upon you all." 

The kindling ire of the Alcayde was suddenly apr 
peased. He hastened to Allora, and folded his chil- 
dren to his bosom, who would have iaUen to his feet. 
The gallant Rodrigo de Narvaez gave liberty to bis 
prisoners without ransom, merely demanding a pro- 
mise of their friendship. He accompanied tho youth- 
ful couple and their father to Coyn, where their nup- 
tials were celebrated with great rejoicings. When 
the festivities were over, Don Rodrigo de Narvaez re- 
turned to his fortress of Allora. 

After his departure, the Alcayde of Coyn addressed 
his children : " To your hands I confide the dispoaidon 
of my wealth. One of the first things I charge you, is, 
not to forget the ransom you owe the Alcayde of Allora. 
Hie magnanimity you can never repay; butyouoaa 
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prerant It flnom wronging him of his just due. Give 
Mm, moreover, your entire friendship; for he fully 
merits it, though of a different faith." 

The Abencerrage thanked him for his generous pro- 
position, which so truly accorded with his own wishes. 
He took a large sum of gold, and enclosed it in a rich 
coffer, and, on his own part, sent six beautiful horses, 
iupeiWy caparisoned} with six shields and lances, 
mounted and embossed with gold. The beautiful Xa- 
litea, at the same time, wrote a letter to the Alcaydc, 
filled with expressions of gratitude and friendship, and 
sent him a box of fragrant cypress-wood, containing 
linen of the finest quality, for his person. The valivit 
Alcayde disposed of the presents in a characteristic 
manner. The horses and the armor he shared among 
the cavaliers who accompanied him on the night of 
the skirmish. The box of cypress-wood and its con- 
tents, he retained, for the sake of the beautiful Xarissa ; 
a^d sent her, by the hands of the messenger, the sum 
of gold, paid as a ransom, entreating her to receive it 
as a wedding present. This courtesy and magnani- 
mity raised the character of the Alcayde Rodrigo de 
Narvaez still higher in the estimation of the Moors, 
who extolled him as a perfect mirror of chivalric vir- 
tue i and from that time forward, there was a continual 
exchange of good offices between them. 
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BT MBS. S. C. HALL. 

I HAD once a favorite black hen — " a great beauty," 
she was called by every one, and so I thought her ; her 
iiMthers were so jetty, and her topping so white and 
full 1 She knew my voice as well as any dog, and used 
to run cackling and bustling to my hand to receive the 
crumbs that I never failed to collect from the breakfast 
table for " Yarico " — so she was called. Yarico, when 
about a year old, brought forth a respectable family of 
chickens— little cowering, timid things at firat, but In 
due time, they became fine chubby ones; and old Nor- 
Qt, the hen-wiie, said : " If I could only keep Ysrico 
out of the copse, it would do ; but the copse is full of 
weazela, and, I am sure, of foxes also. I have driven 
h^r back twenty times ; but she watches till some one 
goes out of the gate, and then she's off again: it*s al- 
ways the way with young hens. Miss— they think they 
know better than their keepers; and nothing cures 
them but losing a brood or two of chickens." I have 
often thought, since, that young people, as well as 
young hens, buy their experience equally dear. 

One morning I went with my crumbs to seek out my 
&voiite In the poultry yard ; plenty of hens were there, 
Jmc no Yarico 1 The gate was open, and, as I conclu- 
ded ahe had sought the forbidden copse, I proceeded 
there, accompanied by the yard- mastiff, a noble fellow, 
steady and sagacious as a judge. At the end of a rag- 
ged lane, flanked on one side by a quick-set hedge, on 
the other by a wild common, what was called the copse 
oommenoad; butbefbre I arrived near the spot, I heard 
a loud and tremendous cackling, and met two young, 
loog-lagged pullets running with both wings and feet 
toward home. Jock pricked up his sharp eare^ and 
would have set off with full gallop to the copse, but I 
lestiaioed him, hastening onward, however, at the top 
oi my speed, thinking that I had as good a right to see 
what was the matter as Jock. . Poor Yanco ! An Im- 
pertloeat fox-cub had attempted to carry off one of her 



children I but she had managed to get them behind 
her in the hedge, and venturing boldly forth, had placed 
herself in front, and positively kept the impudent ani- 
mal at bay; his desire for plunder had prevented his 
noticing our approach, and Jock soon made him feel 
the superiority of an English mastiff over a cub-fox. 

The most interesting portion of my tale is yet to 
come. Yarico not only never afterward ventured to 
the copse, but formed a strong friendship for the dog, 
who preserved her family. Whenever he appeared in 
the yard, she would run to meet him, prating and 
clucking all the time, and impeding his progress by 
walking between his legs, to his no small annoyance. 
If any other dog entered the yard, she would fly at him 
most furiously, thinking, perhaps, that he would In- 
jure her chickens ; but she evidently considered Jock 
her especial protector, and treated him accordingly. 
It was droll to see the peculiar look with which he re- 
garded his feathered friend ; not exactly knowing what 
to make of her civilities, and doubting how they should 
be received. When her family were educated, and 
able to do without her care, ahe was a frequent visitor 
at Jock's kennel, and would, If permitted, roost there 
at night, instead of returning with the rest of the poul- 
try to the hen-house. Yarioo certainly was a most, 
grateful and interesting bird. 

One could almost believe the parrot had Intelleoti 
when he keeps up a conversation so spiritedly ; and tt 
certainly Is singular to observe how accurately a well- 
trained bird will apply his knowledge. A friend of 
mine knew one that had been taught many sentences j 
thus : *' Sally, Poll wants her breakfast !" " Sally, Poll 
wants her tea !" but she never mistook the one for the 
other ; breakfast was invariably demanded In the morn- 
ing, and tea in the afternoon ; and she always hailed 
her master, but no one else, by " How do you do, Mr. 
A. 7" She was a most amusing bird, and could whis- 
tle dogs, which she had great pleasure In doing. She 
would drop bread out of her cage as She hung at the 
street door, and whistle a number about her, and then, 
as they were going to possess themselves of her bounty, 
utter a shrill scream of, "Gret out, dogs!" with such 
vehemence and authority, as dispersed the assembled 
company without a morsel, to her infinite delight. 

I have heard of another parrot, too, that was caught 
up by an eagle. The parrot In its ignorance was quite 
amused at such a unique mode of conveyance, and 
seeing the gardener, who had lost most of his hair, at 
work, exclaimed ; "Bald- pate, I tide— I ridel" "Yes, 
yes, yes," replied the old man, slowly raising his head, 
"and you'll pay for it." The story goes on further to 
say, that the gardener, no way offended by the bird's 
uncourteous mode of address, followed the eagle to the 
next fieldy» where he alighted with his prey, and there 
actually rescued the parrot just as the eagle began to 
strip him of his feathera; by which time, we may pre- 
sume, the saucy bird had learned that it was not the 
pleasantest thing in the world to ride with an eagle. 

The raven, too, is a bird of humor and sagacity. 
There was one kept a few yeare ago at Newhaven— an 
inn on the road between Buxton and Ashbourn. This 
bird had been taught to call the poultry when they 
were fed, and could do it very well, too. One day, the 
table was being set out for the coach passengere' din- 
ner : the cloth was laid, with the knives and forkS) 
spoons, mats, and bread, and in that state it was left 
for some time, the room-door being shut, but tlie win- 
dow open. The raven had watched the operatloe Twry 
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quierly, and, we may auppose, fell a strong ambition 
to do the like. When the coach was about arlvlng, the 
dinner was carried in, behold, the whole paraphernalia 
of the dinner-table had vanished ! It was a moment 
of consternation— silver spoons, knives, forks, all gone ! 
But what was the surprize and amusement to see, 
through the open window, upon a heap of rubbish in 
the yard, the whole array were carefully set out, and 
the raven performing the honors of the table to a nu- 
merous company of poultry, which he had summoned 
about him, and was very consequentially regaling with 
bread. 

There is a story, and which I believe Is fact, of two 
boys going to take a jackdaw's nest from a hole under 
the belfry, window in the tower of All Saints' Church, 
Derby. As it was Impossible to reach It standing within 
the building, and equally Impossible to ascend to that 
height from without, they resolved to put a plank 
through the window ; and while the heavier boy se- 
cured its balance by sitting on the end within, the 
lighter boy was to fix himself on the opposite end, and 
from that perilous situation to reach the object of their 
desire. So far the scheme answered. The lit lie fellow 
took the nest, and, finding in it five fledged young 
birds, announced the news to his companion. **Five, 
are there 1" replied he ; " then I'll have three." "Nay," 
exclaimed the other Indignantly, " I run all the danger, 
and I'll have the three." " You shall not," still main- 
tained the boy In the Inside : " you shall not Promise 
me three, or I'll drop you 1" " Drop me, If you please," 
replied the little hero: "but I'll promise yoanomore 
than two ;" upon which his companion slipped off the 
plank. Up tilted the end, and down went the boy, up- 
wards of a hundred feet, to the ground. The little 
fellow, at the moment of his fall, was holding his prize 
by their legs, three In one hand, and two In the other; 
and they, finding themselves descending, fluttered out 
their pinions Instinctively. The boy, too, had on a stout 
carter's frock, secured round the neck, which, filling 
with air from beneath, buoyed him up like a balloon, 
and he descended smoothly to the ground ; when, look- 
ing up, he exclaimed to his companion. " Now you 
shall have none I" and ran away, sound In every limb, 
to the astonishment of the inhabitants, who, with In- 
conceivable horror, had witnessed his descent. • ♦ 

" How wonderful Is that Instinct by which the bird 
of passage performs Its annual migration ! But how 
still more wonderful Is It when the bird, after Its voyoge 
of thousands of miles has been performed and new 
lands visited, returns to the precise window or eaves 
where the summer before It first enjoyed existence! 
And yet such Is unquestionably the fact. Four brothers 
bad watched with Indignation the felonious attempts 
of the sparrow to possess himself of the nest of the 
house-martin, in which lay its young brood of four un- 
fledged birds. The little fellows considered themselves 
as champions for the bird who bad come over land and 
sea, and chosen Its shelter under their mother's roof. 
They therefore marshaled themselves with blow-guns, 
to execute summary vengeance ; but there well-meant 
endeavors brought destruction upon the mud-bull t 
domicile they wished to defend. Their artillery loosen- 
ed the foundations, and down it came, precipitating its 
four little Inmates to the ground. The mother of the 
children, good Samarltan-Uke, replaced the little out- 
casts in their nest, and set it in the open window of an 
unoccupied chamber. The parent-Wrds, after the first 
terror was over, did not appear disconcerted by the 



change of situation, but hourly fed their young as usual, 
and testified by their unwearied twitter of pleasure, the 
satisfaction and con fidence they felt There the young 
birds, were duly fledged, and from that window began 
their flight, and entered upon life for themselves. The 
next spring, with the re-appearance of the martins, 
came four, who familiarly flew into the chamber, visit- 
ed all the walls, and expressed their recognition by the 
most clamorous twitterings of joy. They were without 
question, the very birds that had been there the pra- 
ceedlng year. 
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BT BKMET F. HARRIKOTOK. 

It may not be known to the majority of my readers, 
that the scenery of the Connecticut river, especially 
after passing the northern limit of Massachusetts, pre- 
sents many singular appearances. Ranges of broken 
and towering Mils hem in the ferdle and verdant valleys, 
every here and there converging, as though once uni- 
ted—presenting, where the angry current hurries Its 
watere over the jagged rocks that madden its onward 
course into foaming rapids, rude and frowning preci- 
pices J as though those hills had long ago been rent 
asunder by some terrible convulsion, and the wide and 
deep lakes that their various points of union had created, 
had discharged themselves in cataracts of waters, leaving 
only the Intractable stream that now tumbles onward to 
the ocean ; occasionally emulous of Its pristine glory, 
when the torrents of heaven have swelled its current, and 
bursting the fetters that winter has bound about It, It 
revenges Itself In Its fiery liberty, by adopting those 
fetters as the very Instruments of Its revenge ; flooding 
the vallies, far and near, and piling up the huge blocks 
of crystal against mill and stately bridge, roaring in 
angry triumph at its work, and heaping block upon 
block, until, with a sound as of thunder, the object of 
its rage is lifted from Its rery foundations, and splinter- 
ing and crashing, is borne away to aid lis destroyer In 
Us further devastation. 

These evidences that the more northerly portions of 
the river were originally a chain of lakes, is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that, at a certain height around the 
bases of the hills, tables of land extend into the valUes, 
uniform in height, evenness of surface, and perpendi- 
cularity of elevation ; indicating the water mark, being 
themselves depositions of alluvion from above. Some- 
times the ubles rise from the very centre of the valUes, 
strangely regular In the concavity of their sides, having 
cornere standing forth like huge bastions. Those who 
have neglected to observe the uniformity of the height 
of these elevations with the tables at the bases of the 
hills, have supposed them to be Indian mounds, instead ■ 
of Islands, once rising in beauty from the midst of 
lakes. 

These tables sometimes extend for some distance up 
the banks of lesser streams that empty into the Con- 
necticut ; and serve to add a new charm to their already 
glorious scenery. Connected with a stream of thle 
description, are some thrilling Incidents, which I am 
about to relate. The events of the freshet, the preser- 
vation of the Individuals, and the heroic bravery of 
their preserver, will have deeper Interest in the eyes of 
my readers, from the fact that they are strictly true. 

Peter Kennedy was an honest man— a hard working 

farmei^in the town of P , In Vermont, which ttee 

on the banks of the Connecticut. He was not a be- 
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forehand man; for though he labored assiduously, he 
ooald never look forward with complacency lo a " rainy 
day," in the consolation that he possessed the where- 
withal to procure the necessaries of life, should mis- 
fortune assail him. There are many of Peter's stamp j 
who, though diligent and economical, seem to be ever 
struggling against time and tide. How it is— whether 
in their cases, fortune never tnll show her face, or the 
unfortunates do not coax her properly— do not get a 
fair hold of the handle of success, we divine not, but 
we pass OUT word for it, that they arcy and by this 
token are much to be pitied. Peter, having nothing of 
his own, rented for several years, a thrifty farm at the 
halves' as it is called in Yankee land— receiving half 
(he produce for bis superintendence, he married— he 
reared a family— he grew somewhat old— and still he 
was a farmer only " at the halves" still had laid up no- 
thing of his own. By^and bye he died; and was lost 
to further lalJbr in the grave. What was his family to 
dol 

That family— there was Mrs. Kennedy, a good woman 
—a very good woman ; but firm and wilful and super- 
stitious— mayhap, now we reason upon it, herself the 
drawback to her husband's success. Then there was 
Mary Kennedy his daughter— a true-bom Yankee girl ; 
with all her father's energy and perseverance— and just 
enough of her mother's firmness to give solidity to her 
cliaracter- and more mind than both together. She 
was not beauiiful- but she was good and well -shaped, 
and graceful— with expressive features and a firm 
Varkling eye. These two were all; and what were 
they to do 7 

The funeral was over. Friends and neighbors had 
rendered every assistance through that period of the 
heart's desolaUon- the interval between the death and 
burial of a dear relative, and the widow and orphan 
were left In their lonely home to look with a shudder 
to the future. But Mary was not a being to darken yet 
more the dreary prospect by useless repinlngs and de- 
spair. She nerved herself to meet the exigencies of 
their situation. She consulted with her ministers— 
her friends— and of them so sweet a girl could have no 
lack— and they came forward one and all to her relief. 
The farmers of New England are a toiling race— they 
slowly amass a competency by severe labor and rigid 
economy; and the value of wealth thus painfully ac- 
quired is necessarily enhanced to their minds. They 
look with wariness and hesitation upon applications to 
their chaiity, whose worthiness is not cleariy manifest ; 
but let a neighbor be unfortunate— his dwelling burned, 
It may be, by fire— or his means wrested from him by 
no negligence or fault of his own— and the Yankee 
farmer is ready then with open hand according to his 
ability. So was it now. On a Saturday evening there 
was an assemblage at the minister's to devise ways 
and means. They came from two or three miles 
about ; of all ages and degrees. The physician of the 
village, and the merchant and the squire, were among 
them— I tell of it, to show in what strong estimation 
Mary was held— and more than all, there were present 
two young men who had been for some time suitors 
for Mary's hand. One, Samuel Brady by name, was 
a substantUl farmer, some thirty-five years of age- 
well to do In the world— shrewd and forethoughtful; 
yet selfish to a degree. Did he love Mary— was his 
heart bound to hers by an irrisisiible sympathy, all per- 
vading, all engrossing, that true love which purifies 
the heart, and Ulumlnes life and the things of life with 



a steady glow— lighting up Its dark passages, and In- 
vesting Us pleasant walks with intenser brightness? 
I doubt it— and the neighbors doubted it all along— not- 
withstanding that Mrs. Kennedy favored his suit, and 
almost quarreled with the gentle Mary that she would 
not listen to him ; prefening as she did young Charles 
Hall, the carpenter, a whole souled, earnest hearted 
fellow — industrious, though poor at present — and pos- 
sessing an energy to overcome all difficulties, and 
better still, loving Mary with a love that made him. 
feel like a giant in strength of determination. He was 
the first to make a proposition and give their charity 
form and shape. *' Come," said he, " Squire Haskins, 
there'll be one third of the lumber leA after your bam 
Is finished ; and If Dr. Jones will add a little to it of 
what he's got down at the mill, there would be full 
enough to raise a snug little house. I'll build It free 
gratis, off and on, with some help from the neighbors 
about, and they'll have a roof over their heads at any 
rate. Who gives the land 1" 

There was a proposition! Who would refuse his 
mite 7 The minister with his eyes swimming, went 
up and taking Charles by the hand, gave It a pressure 
that told his Christian thankfulness ; for It was not so 
much the offer, as the readiness and promptness with 
which it was made, which achieved the end. It kind- 
led every heart in sympathy. " You're welcome to all 
that's over after the barn's completed," said Squire 
Haskins with a smile. 

»* And about that lumber down to mill," added Dr. 
Jones, " I'm only sorry I halnt any team to haul It 
where It will be wanted." 

" Never mind about that," said Mr. Bliss, " my peo- 
ple '11 be on hand with the cattle for that 'ere proceedur, 
jest as soon as the word's glv out." 

" Come to my store for nails, Mr. Hall," said the 
merchant 

Old gray-hatred farmer Ware had had his head on 
his cane ever since Charles first spoke ; and now at his 
first pause, he lifted it up, and half shutting one eye 
and squinting with the other at a comer of the mantel- 
piece— dont laugh, for he was one of the best men that 
ever lived, rough as he was— and the more intently he 
squinted at an object before uttering his thoughts, the 
more valuable the thoughts were sure to be— he lifted 
up his head, I say, with his richest squint, and said In 
his slow unvarnished manner. 

<*My farm, you know, butts on Snake river; and 
right on the side as you go down to the bridge the land 
makes off jest as level as can be conceived on, for a 
consider'ble distance. I guess, the fact is I know ear- 
tin, there's rlsln an acre In all on't from the bridge 
down along. Now you're welcome to that *ere. It'll 
be snug, and enough on't for a little gardlng, leavln' 
out what's took for the house to set on. If that don't 
suit ye, say where you'd rather have an acre or so — 
but I'm minded that's a slick place." 

It was just the place for Mary. This flat spot was 
one of the tables of land I have described above ; and 
the scenery around was glorious— a continual feast for 
her ardent imagination. Let me describe it to you. 
The stream, not very large in Its own dimensions, came 
foaming and dashing in tiny cataracts, through a deep 
ravine, lo mingle Its waters with the Connecticut. 
Across It, about a quarter of a mile from Its mouth, a 
bridge had been thrown for the high road. Irs timbers 
rested on everiastlng foundations— the solid rocks on 
either shore, between which, thirty feet below the 
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bridge, the river dashed along. At the same time, the 
bridge itself was low in the ravine ; for there was a 
steep descent on either side to reach its level. Above, 
a mill had been built whose huge over-shot water wheel 
turning about down in the very depths of the ravine, 
dripping ever with spray, added to the romance of 
nature; while the water played over its dam in a clear 
unbroken sheet, lulling the senses with it monotonous 
hum. Below, on one side, birches, hemlocks and 
stunted pines shrouded the steep bank from the top to 
the very edge of the stream ; and on the other, just 
midway, was the table of land, proposed to be given 
by Farmer Ware. Don't you agree with me, reader, 
that it was just the spot for Maiy ? 

Before many months, a pretty dwelling was erected, 
and Mrs. Kennedy and Mary installed in possession. 
It was two stories in height, because a better view 
could be obtained by a little more elevation; and 
Charles was ever on the watch for the comfort of the 
being he loved. On the lower floor were two rooms, 
one for kitchen and parlor in common— for under Mary's 
housewifery, so far as neatness and arrangement were 
concerned, her kitchen always looked liked a parlor — 
the other for a school room— for she was to have twenty 
little scholars all the year round, at twelve and a half 
cents a week each— and that, mind you, in a country 
village, 80 far inland, was quite an income for her. 
Above were two bed rooms ; and Mary's, rest assured, 
was on the westeriy side of the house, looking up the 
stream — and fitted up with every possible convenience. 

Mary understood and appreciated the delicate man- 
agement Charles exhibited in all this, indeed she knew 
that she owed to him — to liis enterprize and energy, 
guided by his love, the most of her present comfort ; 
and she poured out upon him that intensity of affection 
which ever fills woman's heart to overflowing when 
she is truly loved. But she was not happy in her love. 
The house was finished- the school collected— and 
there In the midst of nature's glory, Mary had nothing 
to desire for mind or body— yet with all, she was not 
happy. The laugh of the children echoed merrily from 
the hills, and mingled with the sound of the waters, 
and to them, their idolized instructress wore always a 
cheering and alluring smile, but an aching void was 
beneath. The secret was here. Her mother, a woman 
of strong prejudices, had imbibed a dislike for Charles, 
which not all his goodness to her, in her lone widow- 
hood, had overcome. Whenever he visited Mary, she 
testified by hints and inuendoes that he was disagree- 
able to her, and she seemed to delight in tormenting her 
daughter by the open expression of her feelings, and by 
asserting her strong disapproval of the connection. 
This treatment was aggravated by her encouragement 
of Brady, who yet persevered in iiis suit, in the face of 
Mary's coldness. I have said that I doubted his love 
for her. Let me not be understood to mean that he 
was guided solely by selfish motives— far from it. He 
loved, perhaps, as well as he was capable of loving— 
but by his very nature his attachments were tinctured 
with alloy. He knew Mary to be ot^d of a thousand in 
capacity— that she would make a capital dairy woman, 
and help a husband to get rich. We will give him 
credit for some perception of her charms — but he was 
incapable of fervent love. 

So waned the summer hours — and autumn's ruddy 
tinge pervaded nature. Winter came ; and that, too, 
with its storms and bleakness passed away. Mary stiil 
taught her little school— still bore the complainings 



and reproaches of her mother with unrepining fortitude 
and submission. She was kind as ever to her parent ; 
but alas ! she was compelled to meet her lover in stolen, 
interviews, and submit to receive in passive sufierance 
at least, the visits of her mother's favorite, whom she 
now looked on with growing dislike. One day, in early 
spring, Brady represented to her mother that a crisis 
must be attained— that he must learn decisively his- 
standing with her, as his home demanded a mistress 
speedily. Mrs. Kennedy told him that Mary should 
many him ; and content to woo the daughter through 
the mother, he left her, much pleased with the result 
of the interview. 

It was a fair deduction that he was unworthy of Mary, 
that he had so little refinement of feeling as thus to 
disregard her own disinclination to him, and rely for 
success on the influence of her pa ent. I do not mean 
the refinement Imparted by education— but that natu- 
ral elevation of character, that infusion of the " Jdealify'*' 
of the Phrenologist, which tinctures the most unculti- 
vated with softness. Poor Mary ! She was full — too 
full of It for peace. It shed an Influence over every 
connection of her life. It lent a charm to her love, and 
made it doubly dear— but at the saiiie time It sanctified 
the command of a mother, and forbade infringement. 
But resolutely she reasoned with that mother, when 
the stem unqualified command had been given to wed 
Brady, or live an exile from her parent's heart forever,. 
— and when reasoning proved abortive, she pleaded — 
earnestly— tearfully— on her very knees, to be spared — 
but her mother was Inflexible. 

A curse had been threatened for disobedience ; could 
she disobey? Within a fortnight, one little fortnight 
— she must surrender all her fond anticipations, or lose 
a parent's smile! Dreadful alternative! The mind 
not constituted like her own may sneer at her hesita- 
tion ; and see full justification and contentment in dis- 
obedience; but to her the name of parent was holy. 

Her school had been dismissed early, for a storm had 
been gathering for some days, and already the drops 
began to fall. Now, as she sat by her chamber win- 
dow, pale as ashes, the clouds were pouring their trea- 
sures merrily down. She resolved to consult the min- 
ister—her well-tried friend; and Charles — her own 
Charles, — at the thought of whom her bosom heaved, 
and her tears mingled with the rain-drops, — and to 
make them the arbiters of her fate. 

It rained all night, hard and steadily. She had de- 
termined to trip up to to the minister's before school 
hours in the morning; but all the morning it was one 
continued pour — pour; and she could not leave the 
house. She had no pupils that day on account of the 
storm, and her loneliness and agitation were unrelieved 
by customary duly. She had promised to meet Charles 
in the evening beneath an aged oak, their sacred trj'st- 
ing- place, but it poured down so as to prevent her, and 
oh, how much more saddening was this ! All night — 
a sleepless night to her— It was plash— plash— plash — 
upon the saturated earth; and the river's roar — for 
two days and nights of rein had swelled It to a mimic 
torrent— sounded like the knell of desolation. She 
awoke and looked abroad, when daylight dawned upon 
her sleepless eyes. All nature seemed resolved into 
wetness— and still, the third day, it was raining hard 
as ever. Again no pupils — again a dreary, dreary day 
—and no cessation to the storm. But toward night It 
cleared away — the sun broke forth — the atmosphere 
became sultry as in midsummer, and the drops glis- 
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tened like pearls upon the trees. The birds that had 
beguQ to assemble from their more southerly sojourn 
during the cold weather, sung gaily on the branches, 
and all was life and light again. The change in na- 
ture's aspect infused a kindred influence into Mary's 
bosom, and she began to hope once more. But about 
midnight, af^er the strange sultriness had become op- 
pressive distant thunder rolled sluggishly on the ear, 
giving warning of a second change. Soon a rising 
breeze wliispered through the trees — increasing every 
moment, until it blew a shrill whistle, as it careered 
round the corner of the house, and dashed the branches 
against each other, until they creaked and grated in 
the harsh collision. It died away for a moment, and 
nature was hushed in unbroken and awful repose ; as 
though, for it was growing blacker and blacker with 
the dense clouds, she was drawing a long breath to 
prepare for a terrible conflict. Then the sharp light- 
ning flash, followed, almost instantly, by a crash of 
thunder that made the very hills tremble to their foun- 
dations, started sleepers bewildered from their beds, 
with dazzled eyes— and anon, all at once, torrents 
poured down from the black sky, overpowering, in the 
sound of their contact with the earth, the very roar of 
the stream. There was but that one peal of thunder — 
but until nearly sunrise there was no pause in the rain- 
fall. The sun however rose in majesty in an almost 
clear sky, and men felt that his beams would gladden 
them through the day. 

There had been three days and two nights of storm 
—and finally this last half-night's torrent ; and it was 
a strange forgetfulness in some of Mary's patrons to 
send their children to school that day, for a thought 
would suffice to convince, that when time had elapsed 
after all this flooding, for the surcharged rills and rivu- 
lets to pour their contents into the larger streams, fear- 
ful freshets were to be feared. It was strange, too, that 
Charles did not dream that the pride of his heart might 
be in danger. Apathy seemed to have fallen like a 
mantle upon all and there were four or five little girls 
went skipping down the hill to the bridge, a few min- 
utes before the hour of assemblage in the school-room, 
to drop sticks into the water, as they had been accus- 
tomed, and scream with delight as they were borne 
along, dashing against the stones in their course. But 
now, when they reached the bridge, a thrill of awe stole 
through their hearts, and they stood motionless, and 
almost breathless, with the sticks in their hands that 
they had gathered higher up the bank, as they gazed 
on the unusual aspect of the stream. It poured over 
the dam in a fierce and muddy cataract, hissing and 
boiling, and being compressed into a narrower com- 
pass, by the jutting rocks on which the bridge rested, 
it foamed between them, imparting in its giant impe- 
tus, a tremble to both the bridge and its foundations. 
Now and then huge logs came dancing madly over 
the dam ; and striking upon one end on the ledge be- 
neath, leaped up into the air, and plunged in again. 
One, of more elastic fibre than the rest, struck the 
bridge in its fall, while the girls were upon it, and shat- 
tered the railing ; and then their mingled fear and awe 
found utterance in screams, and they ran to the house 
afraid to linger longer. Mary, herself unconcerned, 
took her station by the window in the school room, 
and could not keep her eyes from the river, so terribly 
majestic was its flow. Finally she became interested 
in her duties and half an hour passed— and when again 
she looked out upon the water, it was verily witiiin a 



few feet of the floor of the bridge—and its whole, foam- 
ing surface covered wiih logs and timber brought from 
above. The mill appeared half immersed in a boiling^ 
gulf, and then — in a moment — while she was looking 
upon it, and terror was paralyzing her heart, it tottered 
and wavered — and tearing away some of the main sup- 
ports of the dam as it was upheaved from its founda- 
tions, dam, mill and all were dashed against the bridge. 
Wedged in between the eternal rocks that formed its 
abutments, it partially closed the natural channel, and 
the fast increasing waters swelled upwards— ay, pour- 
ed over the bridge— and swelled and swelled— all in a 
very minute— until, forcing a way around, on the side 
by Mary's house — which you know was on the table of 
land, but a few feet above the level of the bridge— it 
came roaring on, and dividing a short distance above 
the house, a part tumbled into the ravine, while a part 
poured down the slight concavity between the house 
and the hill-^de — the space being about fifteen feet 
wide. All this, as I say, was the work of a minute — 
and when Mary found voice to scream " Mother ! Mo- 
ther !" these lone females and children were isolated 
there in the foaming waters, with none to counsel or 
to save 1 

They rushed to the door— but to have attempted to 
force that furious current had been madness I It seem- 
ed death to remain too— for soon the stream was at the 
very door-sill — and when Mary took in her arms the 
last of the paralyzed children to convey it up stairs, 
every foot-fall splashed in the water that now covered 
the floor! They screamed for help from the upper 
windows; — how the thunder of the torrent mocked and 
drowned their feeble voices I Then the hope of life 
being past away, they kneeled and prayed to Almighty 
Grod to have mercy upon their souls 1 • 

By this time the stream had so risen as to half fill 
the lower story of the house, and conceal the bridge 
entirely, which, protected from the logs by the blockade 
on its upper side, still maintained its position. But 
this made the situation of the females and chlldKn 
the more dangerous ; for timber, logs and wrecks of 
buildings sailed furiously by the house on either side, 
only prevented from bearing it to destruction with its 
precious contents, by a tree that breasted their onsets 
and partially diverted their course. But now and then 
it failed to check some tumbling fragment— which 
thundered against the dwelling— shivering the glass of 
the windows, and making every timber shake in the 
concussion— but making the poor hearts within to^ 
shake and shiver more ! 

By and bye, one tardy villager after another appeared 
on the bank above, and though not a word they spoke 
could be heard by Mary and her mother in the fierce 
roaring, their frantic gestures too truly bespoke their 
horror, and cast a deeper gloom upon the sufferers. 
Then Charles appeared. He darted down to the edge 
of the water — then up again — casting his eyes around 
in wildness, unknowing what to do ! What a sight for 
his eyes to behold ! There knelt Mary by the window, 
pale as death, with clasped hands and dishevelled hair, 
looking upon him and he helpless as an infant, in the 
face of that mighty danger ! Yet he shouted to her to 
hope still, in a voice whose trembling testified to his 
own despair— and not a sound of wMch reached her 
ears. Once or twice, in his very madness he would 
have sprung into the torrent— but was held forcibly 
back by the villagers. Brady came too— and his com- 
parative calmneas formed a strong contrast to tha 
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wild anxiety which Charles exhibited. He at once 
declared that nothing conld save them ; and shoolc his 
head at every plan suggested by one and another. 

"It is vain — all vain," he cried again. "They can- 
not be soved !" 

•* Liar !" cried Charles, with quivering lip and start- 
ing tears, " she must— she shall be saved !" He rush- 
ed once more to the water's brink — once more would 
have rlunged in, and was again drawn back. Then, 
wringing his hands in very agony, as a huge log struck 
the house and crashing through the side, inclined it 
fearfully, he burst into a frenzied laugh as he exclaim- 
ed, " I have it ! I have it ! follow me I follow me V* 

The village was half a mile distant. To that he di- 
rected his rapid course, followed by his townsmen, the 
most regarding him now as a poor maniac— but some, 
among whom were the scarcely less maddened parents 
of the exposed children, inspired with suden hope. 
Charles paused, breathless, at the tall " Liberty pole" 
on.the green. " Dig it down," he cried, "tor heaven's 
sake, quick I quick ! or they are lost !" 

What will not men's energies accomplish in an emer- 
gency like this ! They caught his fire of hope — they 
sprung to toil— the pole was rooted up in a few mo- 
ments—horses were chained to it as speedily— and 
away they went with their burden on the full gallop,— 
as though the very beasts knew that many precious 
lives were depending on their speed. Arrived at the 
bank, the pole was slid down, until Charles' accurate 
perception of the proper distance arrested it ; and then, 
lifted upon its end, it was directed to the house, and 
the females being motioned from the window, it was 
BO truly aimed that it struck the sill I Oh, Heaven— 
what a shout aro96 ! That overtopped the torrent's 
roar, and filled the ears of the endangered ones with 
gladness. Quicker than thought Charles divested 
himself of a portion of his clothing, and hanging from 
the pole, ascended to the window by the aid of his 
hands and feet, above the boiling tumult below, fast as 
a practised sailor climbs the mast. 

"Come Mary," said he, "not a moment is to be 
lost!" 

"The children first!" she resolutely said. 

He knew her moral resolution. He revered her self- 
sacrifice in that awful hour; and yielded without a 
word of argument. Fastening a child to his back with 
shawls and handkerchiefs, he returned as he had come, 
and safely deposited his burden. Why need I multi- 
ply words 1 Thus did he restore all those five child- 
ren safely to the arms of their parents — when not the 
parents themselves or one other.villager dared to brave 
death as he did, in his aid! But Mary and her mo- 
ther were In danger still- yes — hideous danger— for 
the house was assailed now by stroke after stroke, and 
yielded more and more, and, it was plain, must soon 
be swept away. Charles was in the room again — 

" Now Mary ! now Mary !" 

"My mother before me!" 

He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for his strength, 
nerved as it was by the excitement of the crisis, was 
almost gone. But the face of the girl wore the calm- 
ness and elevation of an angel : all the tumult of fear 
had vanished— the sting of death had passed already 
away, and he knew as before, that she was not to be 
shaken. But before he left her, he strained her to his 
bosom, and kissed her lips, cheek, and forehead, and 
looked upon her in agony, as he said " farewell !"— 
for he felt, while the shattered house reeled at every 



frequent crash against it, that he should never see her 
more alive ! Then he lashed Mrs Kennedy to his back, 
and, as he had done with the children, deseeded with 
her. But it was slowly — ^painfully— and when he 
reached the shore, he laid motionless for a moment, 
breathing hard in his exhaustion; while the blood 
covered his lacerated hands and feet But Mary was 
not yet saved I— his own Mary I He sprang to the 
pole again — he entered the chamber— he appeared with 
her at the window! The house tottered as though 
suspended on a point ! They shouted to encourage 
him ; and he started on this last descent ! Once — twice 
— three times, he hung without motion in his absolute 
exhaustion! Yet again he started! He approaches 
the shore! Their hands almost touch him! They 
have indeed, grasped his feet ! — and now, while house, 
pole, and all go thundering down the abyss, the lovers 
are drawn to the safe, dry bank ! 

No pen ere this has chronicled his godlike feat. 
Was it not worthy of Mary's hand, which Mrs. Ken- 
nedy now freely accorded to him? You may well 
imagine how he strides forward to wealth and honor — 
a man like that — with such a wife to encourage him ! 



THE FORGOTTEN RELIC: 

Oa THE REMINISCENCB OF A BACHELOR. 
BT ELIZABETH OAKXS SMITH. 

I OPENED an old pocket book, that had been packed 
away for years among college exercises, and memen- 
toes of long forgotten friendships, and found what has 
stirred up all the deep feelings of my heart, broken 
open the sealed fountains of my tears, and restored 
me to the hallowed recollections, the innocence and 
joyousness, the unsuspicious confidence, and purity of 
my early childhood. It was a lock of my mother's 
hair. O ! there is no other chamber in my heart so 
pure, so holy, so exalted, as that in which is cherished 
the memory of my mother. Nothing unhallowed can 
enter there. In the storms of life, the gloom of dis- 
content, the hopelessness of disappointment, she issues 
from that chamber, calm, placid, beautiful, allaying the 
irritation, and calming the' tumult of passion. The 
very spirit of peace before whom the harsher spirits 
disappear. This little lock of glossy brown, how po- 
tent has it been ! How vividly has It brougt up the 
image of my mother. The rich folds of hair so simply 
yet so tastefully arranged above that white open brow. 
How shall I describe that brow 7 The polished temple 
enshrining a soul before which purity itself might bow. 
It was broad, high and fair and calmness seemed 
ever to sit enthroned upoh it. Though a woman of 
trials and many, many Bufferings, not a wrinkle, not a 
line of discontent was printed there. It was borne up, 
nobly, spiritually, above the storms that might rage 
around her : the heart might be lacerated, the afiec- 
tions crushed, but that beautiful that subdued spirit, 
dwelt undimed in the majesty of its own greatness. 

When the proud spirit of man b bowed to adversity, 
the furrowed cheek, the deeply indented brow, and 
quenched eye, tell, plainly tell, how the soul was riven 
by the struggle of contending passions ere it bent to 
kiss the rod. Not so with the more enduring nature 
of woman. She humbly bends to the storm, and 
when the whirlwind has passed, she lifts up her head 
with a spirit calm and purified, the soul chastened, the 
affections, that had clung to earth, lightly loosened, 
hallowing what remains, and all fixed on heaven. The 
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leeUoM joyonmeM of an UDtoucbed heart has given 
pltce to a shade of melancholy, not deep, but toaoh- 
log the counieoanoe with those beautifol pencillings 
that make ua think of a pare and compaaaionating 
tfiiit 

Iff mother! let me dwell upon the sound. Doea ii 
not sanctify the heart, peeling off the coatinga of sel 
fisboeas, and like water bubbling up from the indurated 
earth, softening, refreshing it, and making it young 
again in its early affections and aspirationa 7 O my 
mother! could I once more lay my head upon thy 
shoulder, leel thy kind, warm hand upon my head, and 
thy Idas upon my cheek, and once more a boy, with 
Bo more than the harmleaa derelictions of childhood, 
raske thee my confessor, and feel my conscience un- 
buidened aa in thoae artleaa days : and hear thy kind, 
gentle voice, reprove and encourage, and guide my 
lips in prayer : and see thee bend above my head, fer- 
vently craving a bleaaing for thy wayward child I My 
mother: sure thou art by me, once more I feel myself 
aboy. ♦••♦♦• 

I owe everything to my mother. I was always in 
her hands docile ss the unweaned child. My father 
was a stem, proud, passionate man, idolizing my mo- 
tlier, though his undisciplined nature almost crushed 
her to the esrth. Unable to govern himself, he became 
by turns my playfellow, my tyrant, and finally, a stem 
and forbidding parent. I could not respect, could not 
love him. I could have folded my arms and wiihstood 
him to the death. It seemed so degrading, so humilia- 
ting to be compelled to obey him, to yield to such a man. 
His own spirit within me rose up in rebellion before 
him. But my mother, her look of disapprobation, her 
calm, ineffable dignity, I was awed before, and yielded 
as to a being of a higher order. Her clear, passionless 
brow, her gentle eye, and countenance in which ten- 
derness and Borrow were blended, made me feel at once 
my own unworthiness and enors, and the tears would 
gush into my eyes. The spirit that would have roused 
itself to the last atmggle of resistance, and endured 
torture of any kind ere it would have bowed to the 
atera requisitions of my father, was subdued st once 
by the composure and gentleness of my mother. It is 
not the fire, the whirlwind, nor the earthquake, but the 
8tiU amall voice, that commanda obedience. 

Would that parents would remember this. The fee- 
ble child may be overcome with terror, but the atrong 
one will arm himself for the battle. The spirit of the 
timid may be broken, and a long life of irresolution, 
and imbecility l>e the result of a parent'a miamanage- 
ment ; but one of ateraer stuff at every act of oppres- 
Hon will arm himself with a corresponding degree of 
dogged endurance, and unsubdued stubbomness. The 
lower and atemer feelings of his nature will acquire 
tenfold bitterness and strength, snd he will become 
proud and vindictive, atem and unjrielding. From all 
this my bleaaed mother preserved me. I who had 
thrown back my head and stood firm and reaolute be- 
fore my father, no sooner caught a glimpse of my mo- 
ther's sweet face than I was subdued. When I was 
gsy and hsppy, she had always a smile ready ! and 
ofteo, as I grew older and began to watch the enfotlons 
of others, have I returned from school light-hearted 
and joyoos, and aha would welcome me with her sweet 
quiet smile ; and it would bring the teara to my eyes, 
for I knew her heart was bleeding within. She died 
as the age of forty. Heaven could not will a long life 
4]i wesrioess and sorrow to a being of ao much good- 



ness. The day ahe yielded up her quiet spirit she said 
to me ** my son this world has many aources of hap- 
pineaa to the good and virtuoua; but it has many, 
many sorrows. Try to bear your aoul above the triaJa 
if earth. I know yon will mourn for me long and bit- 
terly. I wish it were otherwise, I could wish yon 
would consign my aahea to the grave aa cheerfully as 
( yield them, and then go out into the world, with the 
high purpoae of doing good to your species, and exalt- 
ing and purifying your own soul." Blessed spirit: 
have I not obeyed in all but Borrowing for thee 7 Tears 
have paacd away. The bright the beautiful, the talented 
have paased before me. I have drank into my very 
9oul their bewildering beauty, their blandlahments snd 
wit But I am atiil a bachelor. Shall I ever find one 
who will realize that high standard of female excel- 
lence, which the memory of my mother haa raised in 
my mind? The fiBminine grace, the kind-hearted 
frankness, the tendemess and auperioriiy to aelf, aboTO 
nil, the high souled dignity, the exalted sentiment, the 
pure intellectuality, snd thoroughly disciplined snd re- 
gulated fBelinga, which so pre-eminently characterized 
herl 



THE DEATH-BED. 

BY T. HOOD. 

We watch'd her breathing thro* the night. 
Her breathings soft and low. 
As in her breath the wave of life. 
Kept heaving to and fro I 

So silently we seemed to speak — 
So slowly moved about ! 
As we hod lent her half our powera 
To eke her living out ! 

Our very hopea belied our feara, 
Our fear our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when ahe died ; 

For when the mom came dim and sad — 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another mom than ours ! 



The following graphic account of a grand battle be- 
tween two armies of anU is highly interesting. The 
writer is a close observer of nature, and very happy in 
his deUnesUons. He is, we believe, the same peraon, 
who has recently made some valuable improvements 
in the microscope. The author is a Massachusetts 
man, and publlsbea his articles in the Worcester Spy. 

Suppose some being, of s race superior to us poor 
mortsls, some angel, or " viewless spirit," wandering 
through the regions of space, had chanced to hover 
over the field of Waterloo on the eve of Napoleon's last 
great battle— auppoae, attracted by the myriada of in- 
sect beings that darkened the earth below him, their ap- 
parent hurry and bustle, their marching and counter- 
marching in lines, columns, snd squares, he had pauaed, 
in hia flight and witnessed the onset, and the carnage, 
of that terrible conflict. Suppose, on returning to his 
nstive sphere, he should have felt interested enough in 
rhe scene he had witnessed to attempt to give an ac- 
count of it to hi^ equals. Would not the picture, he 
would be likely to draw, very much resemble thia ac- 
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count of the battle of the antsi Such thoughts have 
found a record in the poet's fancy, and how can we tell 
but they may be types of truth 1 

"Saperior belnpt, when of late th^ aaw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law. 
Admired mich wisdom in an earthly shape. 
And showed a Newton, as we show an npe.'* 
BATTLE OF ANTS. 
Mm. Editob : — While rambling in the fields, a few 
days since, I witnessed a scene of particular interest, 
one which I think goes far to demonstrate that some 
insects possess reasoning faculties. The incident re- 
ferred to, was a pitched battle between two near re- 
pubHcs of ants, the bone of contention being evidently 
the possession of a grasshopper, that lay crushed mid- 
way between the two hills, which were twenty feet 
apart. 

When first seen, the combatants were clustered 
around the object of contest, grappling each other with 
their mandibles, spurting venom, and a hundred other 
manoeuvres incident to a hand fight. Suddenly a ces- 
sation of hostilities was agreed upon, and the com- 
batants left the field, each party returning to its respect- 
tive liill, leaving nine of their number outside the works, 
who immediately mounted each a tall blade of grass, 
seeming to act as sentries which, in fact, was their of- 
fice, for, upon one of the hills suddenly poured forth 
mjrriads of tiny warriors. They descended from the 
look-outs, and rushed into the citadel, which in its 
turn, sent forth a martial throng. One body emerged 
from its sally ports without any regard to order, till a 
space of three or four feet had been passed over, when 
they deployed to the right and left, till they formed an 
extended front of six feet, their right resting on the 
bank of a small pool and the left on a rock almost 
twenty inches high. The opposite party in coming 
forth, exhibited a finished disposition. From three 
outlets, they advanced in couples and trios, alternaiely> 
each trio moving in a direct line for the centre of their 
opponents' line, and halting when within three feet, 
the couplets proceeding on nn angle drawn from their 
hill to the extreme right and left of their foes. The 
right couplets took up a position on a small knoll about 
five feet from the enemies' rock, and two in rear of the 
trios, while the left continued its march till the pool 
caused a halt. An immediate retrograde movement 
took place, and the body posted itself in a line, ex- 
tending from the right of the trios, (and forming an 
angle with it,) to the bank of the pool. Both parlies 
now remained stationary a few moments; then strik- 
ing their heads violently on the ground, and raising 
themselves erect, the trios rushed to the fight, the coup- 
lets remaining stationary. The movement of the trios 
was met by an immediate advance of the light and left 
of the line, (the centre gallantly maintaining its ground,) 
as if attempting to gain the trios' rear. This attempt, 
however, was foiled by the couplets opposing them, 
and the fight became general. As either party gained 
the ascendency, there would be a running, or rather 
tumbling fight all over the field of battle, which em- 
braced an area of 20 feet square. Occasionally as the 
tide of battle left one portion of the ground, thousands 
might be seen writhing in agony from the loss of a 
limb or antennflB. 

After a hard fight of 65 minutes, the trios and coup- 
lets were victorious, pursuing the vanqubhed into their 
fortreaa, when rapine seemed to be th^rder of the day. 
The neats of thek aiktagonists were torn to pieces, and 



their egga and young borne off trinrapfaantly to tbo- 
conqueror's fortress. 

Thh battle groirod now exhibited a picture, an exact 
counterpart in miniature, of other fields of glory. But, 
what interested me most was the operations of the- 
surgeons and their aasiatants, (now don't smile incre- 
dulous ;) there was in that army a regular staff of of-** 
ficers in their own peculiar uniforms, and surgeons and 
their attendants. On the leaves of a large thistle, 
which was spread on the ^und, a body of ants, with 
greenish forebodies, and red antennie, were gathered 
together and evidently conversing, for they would oc- 
casionally touch each other on various parts of their 
body with their antenncB, and when so touched the 
individual would start off to the field of battle, and run- 
ning among the stragglers and wounded for a few mo- 
ments, return; and, in turn, touch some other one 
who started off on the same errand. A few inches from 
this body, on a neighboring leaf, were a body of grim, 
black looking fellows, to whom hundreds of the com- 
mon soldiers were dragging the wounded and dying; 
wherever a limb had been severed from the body, or a 
wound inflicted, the black surgeon would deposit a 
drop of fluid from its mouth, and then the patient was 
dragged into the citadel. Night had now nearly set in, 
and, with reluctance, I was obliged to quit the scene. 

We can well say with Huber, " we can comprehend 
the instinct which at all times causes an animal to 
build iu habitation after a distinct fashion," but a q>on- 
taneous combination of fiiculties seems to take place ia 
these wars. I shall pay a visit to the interior of these 
republics soon, where I have no doubt I shall find 
ample food for wonder, which will give me pleasure to 
communicate, as entomology has been my study. 
Yours, dec. H. M. Paihv, 



THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 

Tub Mammoth Cave or great American Grotto is 
an immense subterranean Territory in the Son them 
section of the State of Kentucky. I have heretofore 
given desciiptions of this cave in the Journal of Com- 
merce, and this is an addition to those t^.ore publish- 
ed. In speaking of this cave I may here remark, that 
I have myself been much at the cave, and traversed 
it a number of times. I therefore speak from personal 
knowledge, — the account which I now give is from 
the pen of a scientific gentleman of the highest re- 
spectability, who has recently been staying some time 
at the cave — 

" The cave has been explored, according to the eati- 
mate of the guide, thirteen miles in a direct line, wliich 
is the limit to their explorations in a cave or avenue 
beyond the " Rocky Mountains." How much larther 
they could have gone 1 know not. From the month 
of the cave to the river is three miles— from thence by 
the pass otdghorto Cleveland avenne, four miles. 
From the ladder, you ascend to get to Cleveland avenue, 
to Croghan Hall, two miles. The cave to which I al- 
lude as a limit to the guide's discoveries, in this quar- 
ter, is to the right of Cleveland Avenue (if I am right- 
ly infoimed) and is half a mile from Croghan Hall — 
only a part of thia distance has been measured, the re- 
maining portion being computed from the time ooco- 
pied in reaching particular p<^ts ; and judging ac- 
cording to this rule, I think the distance not much ex- 
aggerated, in going to Cleveland avenue, yon pass 
the mouths of a number of caves, one of whidi i* 
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named Sillmao, in honor of the dlktingulahed profes- 
sor of Geology In Yale Ck>llege. The ancient month 
4if the mammoth cave is a quarter of a mile firom the 
{neeent one, the mouth of Dixon'a care being formerly 
the mouth of the mammoth cave. Dixon'a cave is of 
^ast aize. Laborers digging for saltpetre earth at its 
extremities, have been heard within ten feet of the 
month of the mammoth. The river within the cave 
rises to the height of from 30 to 40 feet perpendicular. 
The liver within the cave has not been explored, as it 
is influenced by Green river when the latter is very 
high; the river within the cave rising occasionally 
when Green river does not. Mr. Craig of Philadelphia, 
mnd Mr. Petten of Louisville, (the discoverers of Cleve- 
land avenue,) ascertained that Stephenson labored un- 
der a mistake in supposing the river terminated in a 
lake. The supposed lake is only an expansion of the 
river. There are but few varieties of fish in the cave ; 
the catfish is the most abundant, and is, as I remarked 
in a former communication, ptrfecUy uhiU and desti- 
tute of eyes. One of the laws of sensation is verified 
as it respects the fish, viz : that the loss of one sense 
Increases the vigor and acuteness of the others. These 
fish are regardless of the greatest degree of light ; but 
the least agitation of the water alarms them. A small 
fish denominated the sunfish, and a species of perch, 
is found in the river ; but principally, and, (if I mis- 
take not) only during the summer months. 

One of the rivers, and the third and largest, is called 
Echo river, from the extraordinary echoes heard on its 
waters. It is literally deafening. Messrs. Craig and 
Patten took soundings in the river, and ascertained the 
-average depth to be eight feet. Sulphate of lime is 
found in the main cave, two miles from its month. 
It is also to be seen in some of the other branches. 
"Glauber salts is also found in that portion of the cave 
called " SaJU» Room?^ Epsom salts is found in large 
4|aan titles in the cave, and in different parts of it. 
Large piles of it are seen in Cleveland's avenue, and 
here also you see it beautifully crystalized. 

During the month of August, 1811, Messrs. Craig 
and Patten spent two weeks at the cave, during a 
greater part of which tney were making explorations 
beyond the river. The most interesting discovery 
which they made was Cleveland's avenue, named in 
honor of Professor Cleveland of Bowdoin College. It 
averagea 70 feet in width, and 12 to 15 feet in height, 
and two miles in length. The ground on which you 
walk, as well as the sides and ceiling of this avenue 
-are incruated with every variety of formation, and gen- 
erally perfectly white. It is truly a beautiful, a gor- 
geous spectacle. Visitors who have but half a dozen 
lamps can form but an imperfect idea of this splendid 
avenue. They see it only in detached parts, and can 
only admire those singularly handsome formations | 
j)endAnt from the ceiling. It is only when illuminated 
•at difierent points with Bengal lights, by means of 
which you have an extensive survey of the entire 
•scene, that you can properly appreciate the splendor of 
this avenue. When thus illuminated, a spectacle is 
presented to your view which for brilliancy has per- 
haps no parallel, and which it is impossible for lan- 
guage to describe. 

Since the explorations of Metars. i^ralg'and PMfei), 
two of the Professors of Bardstown College havd ^i 
ted the cave and made some discoveries in the trom- 
hnian (if I may be allowed the expressloD) section of 
the cave. I am told they are excaedingly interesting. 



One Is a small but beautlfolly arched av«Roa leadhig^to 
what thay have called St. Mary's Chapel, a paifoctly 
white room about 20 feet in diameter. 

The mammoth cave Is about 125 miles from Lexing- 
ton, 99 from Louisville, and 94 from Nashville. It Is 
9 miles from the Dripping Springs, 8 miles fhnn Pruits 
Knob, 15 miles from the Bear Wallow, and 12 milea 
from the Horse Well." 

I have thus copied from my valued correspondent's 
letter, and will add that the entrance to this nether 
Territory is among the Knobs and about four hundred 
yards from Green River. The Knobs are a range of 
hills which border the extensive country called " the 
Barrens," a sort of highland prairies, which when I 
was there in 1913 and 1814 were destitute of timber. 
Since the country has become thickly settled and the 
fires prevented from burning over the grass snnually, 
the oak, hickory and chesnut have sprung up in abun- 
dance, and it has now become a young timbered coun- 
try. That this cave has been inhabited at an early pe- 
riod, there is most conclusive evidence, but by a people, 
probably, who have now no blood running in human 
veins. I saw and examined a human body in that 
cave in 1813, and an extensive wardrobe which was 
deposited with it, and have now an inventory taken on 
the spot. The body was that of a female, height al- 
lowed to be about 5 feet 10 inches. It was found in 
a silting position in a short cave, in a hole three feet 
square in the earth which overlaid its bottom. Over 
this hole was laid a flat rock. The wrists had a cord 
tied around them, and were folded over the breasts, the 
knees were tied up to the wrists. Around the body, 
were wrapped two half dressed deer skins, shaved, and 
on these were drawn in white, vines and leaves. Out- 
side of these skins was a sheet near two yards square, 
and besides at the feet lay a pair of moccasins, and a 
handsome knapsack well filled. Its contents were as 
follows : viz. seven head dresses, made of the featheia 
or quills of rooks and eagles, put together in the way 
feather fans are made, these being placed on the head, 
were fastened by the eords tied back of the head, pre-' 
senting a front of erect feaihere, extending from ear to 
ear— a head dress truly elegant— the jaw of a beax^ 
with a string or cord through it to wear pendant from 
the neck, — the claws of an eagle in the same style, 
several fawns' red hoofs strung on a cord like beads to 
wear round the neck, — about two hundred strings of 
beads, of seed which grows in the bottom lands of 
that country, and rather smaller than hemp seed,-rtwo 
whistles, tied together, about six inches long, made of 
cane with a joint about one-third the length, with ah 
opening of three-fourths of an inch extending on each 
side oi the joint, in which was a split reed,— two large 
rattlesnakes' skins, one having on it fourteen rattles^ — 
six needles, some of horn and others of bone ; these 
were smooth, showing they had been much used. 
The needles were from 5 to 7 inches long, and had 
heads, some of which were scolloped ; ohters were 
crooked like a sail needle, and without eyes, a thumb 
piece of dressed deer skins to wear on the hand. 

I presume from an examination of this with the 
needles that it was used In needle work to protect the 
hand in the same way that thimbles are now used to 
pftPt^ the finger. A roll of vegetable paints or colore 
in leaves, and hank of deer's sinews for sewing, like 
cat-gut, a small "parcel of two-corded and three-corded 
thread resembling seine twine, a reticule in the shape 
of a horseman's vafioe, nude to opeir at tlie top lengtl^ 
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wise, with loops on each side sod two coTds fastened 
at one end ran through these loops, and faced it 0| 
very nicely. It was a handsome pattern, and I thought 
a very ingenioua piece of wurk. The articles I have 
here enumerated constituted the entire wardrobe. The 
sheet, moccasins, knspsack, reticule, cords, thread and 
twine, were made of wrought bark, and the manner of 
putting together looked like being wove and knit. The 
knapsack had a double border M'orked to the depth of 
three inches, which gave it addition strength. I do 
not think that the workmanship of these articles sur- 
passed what I have met with in various Indian tribes, 
but of the style of the articles everything bore the stamp 
of peculiarity which I have never met with anywhere 

Tlie body of this female was preserved by the flesh 
drying to the bones, being placed in a cave where the 
atmosphere is dry and unchangeable and where the 
animal decomposition cannot go on. The hair was 
rather of a reddish cast and not more than a quarter of 
an inch in length. The teeth were sound and much 
worn, the features regular and well proportioned. Near 
the back bone and between the ribs there had been a 
wound. At the time this body remained at the cave, 
the cave was owned by Hyman Orstz, Esq. of Phila- 
delphia and Charles Wilkins, Esq. of Lexington, Ky.. 
brother to the late Minister to Russia of that name. 
Mr. Wilkins presented to a Mr. Ward of Massachusetts, 
for the use, T believe of the Historical Society of that 
state, the body and the wardrobe. 

How this body remained there, those who read this 
account of it can indulge as well ap I who saw it. 

One of the fish without eyes was dissected at the 
Soramerville Institute, and it was found that no such 
organ existed in, or belonged to its head. 

The equal and unchanging temperature of the cave 
i3 a matter of great interest. Hundreds find in it? 
atmosphere great benefit. The Green River is now 
navigable for steam boats from its mouth to the cave, 
and the cave can be virited as a tour of pleasure, instead 
of labor. 

I expect shortly to receive a bottle of pure water 
from the Mammoth Cave. This rich fluid exists there 
so pure that it is as transpsrent as air, and having re- 
posed in its basin for ages, all earthly particles which 
it ever held in suspension were being long since pre- 
dpltated. I have already made this communication 
lengthy, otherwise I would give an account of the 
Bear Wallow, Horse Well, Priest's Knob and Drippinp 
Spring, and many other facts in relation to this, one of 
Nature's wonders, the exploration of which fills thp 
human mind with a singulsrly sublime sensation of an 
exhilarating, but not melancholy character ; for here, 
in the bowels of this great terrestrial planet, the en- 
raptured, charmed, and astonished beholder sees the 
hand of the Mighty Architect in the rich and beautious 
decorations of this subterranean palace ; for even here 
in thick darkruMy In these silent halls, whose very walls 
are studded with brilliants, which seem to reflect snd re- 
reflect, with their millions on millions of shining points, 
the rays of terrestrial light occasionally thrown upon 
them, and with an expression of gratitude true to nature, 
to throw back the swift winged rays of light with its 
iuU measure of reciprocation although with a noiseless 
expression of delight — here darkness is seen to be trans- 
parent. I have stood within this subterranean man- 
sion holding in my hand the lamp, when every pulsa- 
tion of my heart which moved the hand produced its 
men I si reflectioiM as well as new and numerous ones 



from the sliining points whers every angle furnishes its 
own reflections. What a world, bnt what a people ! — 
here near thirteen miles from the nearest approachable 
surface of the eartli, man cannot avoid retiring to his 
own self, and there to meet what he seldom notices in 
the busy throngs of life, an unbounded and boundless 
field, where reflection and observation at once displace 
human pride, and where contemplation, admiration and 
meditation feast the soul, kindle that hope which when 
illuminated by the celestial light of revelation make 
man almost forget his past forge tfulness ; here the re- 
verberations of the nights thunder never reach the ear 
nor the shining of their electric fire to the human vision, 
for here the atmosphere is comparatively pure, needing 
neither of these nightly agents to purify or change it, 
or for the earthquake is the purifier of earth, but its 
shocks are few and far between — and here the warning 
voice of the thunder could not add an additional warn- 
ing in a scene which is already supremely sublime, for 
here man is charmed by the sublimities of nsture, here 
he is drawn in solemn charming silence to himself, snd 
goes with himself on the wings of contemplation and 
hope, to the aniicipation of joys so bright that human 
vision must be divested of mortality to possess and eik- 
joy them. E. M. 



MAN 

THE ONLY ANIMAL THAT EATS EVXBVTHINO. 

The following extract is from a notice in the National 
Intelligencer, of a book for cooking and house-keeping, 
recently published, with additions and alterations, by J. 
M. Sanderson of the Franklin House Philadelphia. It 
exhibits the nice tables of the people of various nations^ 
" Fired with our subject, (says the Reviewer) we might 
here dilate and show how human supeiiorlty is far 
more apparent In food than in the empty privilege of 
not going on all fours— a privilege which monkeys dis- 
pute and which geese share with us. We might point 
to our unrestricted license of a stomach fit to consnine 
all things; the Frenchman eats frogs and snails; the 
Englishman tripes and blood-puddings ; the Hollander 
rancid smearcase; the Tartar horse-steaks; the Abys- 
sinian quivering morsels from the cow be drives before 
him ; the Swiss goats' cheese that employs both hsnda 
— the one in feeding himself, the other in holding hit 
nose. The Spaniard feasts upon his olla, whose latter 
epithet (podrida) confesses it to be rotten ; the Scotch- 
man upon his dsinty of Haggis, that by no means 
breathes perfumes; the Lsplander and the Kamschat- 
kan lick their lips over spoiled seal's fat, and woold 
consider a pound or two of tallow candles a panlctilarly 
nice dessert; the Chinese makes iiis favorite soup of 
swsllows* nests, and rejoices in a dish of fricasseed 
rats or puppies, the Esquimaux devours whale blubber 
until he falls prostrate, when his tender wile comes to 
his assistance, and stufis mpre down his throat vHtk 
her finger, until he is filled to the tongue; our Indians 
of the Upper Missouri gorge themselves with the ei>- 
trails of a newly disembowelled deer, (as they who are 
curious of the process may read in Lewis d^ Clarke, 
who are more particular than we choose to be ;) they 
also butter their food with crushed handfulls of ants. 
On the further shore, next to China, they also eat doge ; 
the rats they hsve got to sdd. In New York, owls 
have been lately added to the bills of fare in the most 
recondite hotels. Among the Hottentots, where tlw 
greasiest are tlie genteebst, and slovens only are aot 
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corered with dirt, the blushing maid, whose lover sighs 
at her feet, knows not precisely whether his genuine 
flame is for her or for the tripes which adorn her lower 
limba. If she is cruel, he Is not only balked of his 
love, but his dinner, and has no consolation left but to 
go and eat his grandfather, whom he has piously fat- 
tened for the purpose. Man alone eats everything — is 
the Omnivorous Animal ; and the more he improves 
himself, the higher the civilization to which he ascends, 
tlie more he multiplies his food, by art, conquest and 
commerce." 



SONG. 

BY MRS. NOBTOX. 

^HBN poor in all but truth and love, 

I clasped thee to this beating heart 
And vowed for wealth and fame to rove, 

That we might meet no more to part. 
Years have gone by — long weary years — 

Of toil to win the comfort now, 
Of ardent hopes — of sick' ning fears — 

And Wealth is mine ! but where art thou 7 

Fame's dazzling dream for thy dear sake 

Rose brighter than before to me ; 
I clung to ^11 1 deem'd could make 

This burning heart more worthy thee ! 
Years have gone by— the laurel droops 

In mock'ry o'er my cheerless brow; 
A conquered world before me stoops, 

And Fame is mine ! but where art thou ! 

In life's first hours, despised and lone, 

1 wandered through the busy crowd, 
But now that life's best hopes are gone. 

They greet with smiles and murmurs loud. 
Oh ! for thy voice — that happy voice — 

To breath its joyous welcome now ! 
Wealth, Fame, and all that should rejoice, 

To me are vain, for where art thou ! 



THE EAST WIND. 
The officers of the little garrison placed in Tyne- 
mouth Castle, England, during the time of the last 
war, had scarcely any amusement but that of shooting 
rabbits on the neighboring downs, and dining occa- 
sionally with an old officer, who resided permanently 
there as store keeper. Whenever the old gentlemen 
accompanied them on their sports, he invited them to 
dinner, so it became an important point to get him out 
with them. The old gentleman detested east winds, 
during the prevalence of which notliing could induce 
him to leave his sofa. Within sight of that place of 
repose there was a weather* cock, which he consulted 
every morning. "Ah, east winds still— humph— no 
going out to-day." The young officers, tired of this 
state of things, caused a boy to climb up to the weather- 
cock, and tie it with its point to the wesL Up rose the 
old gentleman. "Ah, west wind at last; well, we'll 
have some sport to-day." The officers were not lun^ 
in making their appearance, when an excursion on the 
downs was, of course, agreed upon. ** And you'll dine 
with roe, my lads." They bowed assent, and off went 
the party. The old gentleman never once remarked 
the east wind during the whole day, although he after- 
ward learned the trick which had been played with the 
weather-cock, and was for the future more chary of hi» 
invitations. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

Wk propose hereafter to devote a small portion of 
the pages of the Rover to brief and off-hand notices of 
new books and publications that may come athwart 
our path, or find a resting place upon our table. We 
beg our readers not to be alarmed at this ; we are not 
going to set up a regular pxffing machine, nor bore 
them with long and dry reviews. Our object will be 
to give infomuUifm to our readers, of what is going on 
in the book-making way ; and if the little we may frmn 
time to time have to say shall have nothing else to re- 
commend it, we intend it shall at least possess the 
merit of being the expression of honest opinion. 

PsBscoTT*! CoHQVBiT OP Bf Bxico.—Harper k, Brothers. 

This may, without hesitation, be set down as a ster- 
ling standard work : an honorable addition to the litera- 
ture of the country. It is In three handsome volumes, 
of about five hundred pages each, and illustrated by 
fine steel plates, at two dollars a volume. The second 
volume is just out of press, and the third will be pub- 
lished next week. The first volume opens with a fine 
engraving of Hernando Cortes, the conqueror of Mexi- 
co, and the whole mechanical execution of the book 
cannot fail at once to attract attention and to elicit ap- 
plause. It is one of the most beautifully printed works 
that have appeared for the season. 

The name of William H. Prescott, the author of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, would alone be a sufficient guar- 
anty for the high value of the work ; but even without 
such recommendation, it will require but a brief exami- 
nation to satisfy the reader of Its substantial merit. It 
has been a work of great research, and many years of 
patient labor. The authoriiies consulted by Mr. Prea- 
cott are numerous, and many of their works very ex- 
tenfflve. One single author furnished him with about 
tight thoumnd folio page* in mamucript, from which 
to draw materials for the work. That author was the 
distinguished Spanish scholar, Navarrete. But he ia 
but one of the many, whose voluminous works have 
been explored, scrutinized and compared by the philo- 
sophic mind of Mr. Prescott, and made to contribute 
their fine old gold to enrich and beautify the graceinl 
structure that has now come from his hand. 

We intend to recur to these volumes again ; in tha 
meantime, as a specimen of the style, we copy the fol- 
lowing little story, commencing on the 186th page, 
showing that human passions and human actions are 
much the same in all ages and all nations of the earth. 
In the golden age of Teicuco, a nation of the aame 
great family with the Azteca, the Tezcucans were go- 
verned by a king, of the unpronounceable name of 
Nezahualcoyotl. 

"On one of his journeys, the king was hospitably 
entertained by a potent vassal, the old lord of Tepech- 
pan, who, to do his sovereign more honor, caused him 
to be attended at the banquet by a noble maiden, be- 
trothed to himself, and who, after the fashion of the 
country, had been educated under his own roof. She 
was of the blood royal of Mexico, and nearly related, 
moreover, to the Tezcucan monarch. The latter, who 
had all the amorous temperament of the South, was 
captivated by the grace and personal charms of the 
youthful Hebe, and conceived a violent passion for her. 
He did not disclose it to any one, however, but, on his 
return home, resolved to gratify it, though at the ex- 
pense of his own honor, by sweeping away the only 
obstacle which stood in his path. 
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He accordingly sent an order to the chief of Tepech- 
pan to talce command of an expedition set on foot 
against the Tlascalaos. At the same time he instructed 
two Tezcucan chiefs to Iceep near the person of the old 
lord, and bring turn into the thickest of the fight, where 
he might lose his life. He assured them, this had been 
forfeited by a great crim^, but that, from regard for his 
vassal* s past services, he was willing to cover up his 
disgrace by an honorable death. 
•The veteran, who had long lived in retirement on 
his estates, saw himself^ with astonishment, called so 
suddenly and needlessly into action, for which so ma- 
ny younger men were better fitted. He suspected the 
cause, and, in the farewell entertainment to his friends, 
uttered a presentiment of his sad destiny. His predic- 
tions were too soon verified ; and a few weeks placed 
the hand of his virgin bride at her own disposal. 

Nezahualcoyotl did not think it prudent to break his 
passion publicly to the princess, so soon after the death 
of his victim. He opened a correspondence with her 
through a female relative, and expressed his deep sym- 
pathy for her loss. At the same time, he tendered the 
hest consolation in his power, by an offer of his heart 
•pd hand. Her former lover had been too well strick- 
en in years for the maiden to remain long inconsolable. 
She was not aware of the perfidious plot against his 
life ; and, after a decent time, she was ready to comply 
with her duty, by placing her hand at the disposal of 
her royal kinsman. 

it was arranged by the king, in order to give a more 
* natural aspect to the afiair, and prevent all suspicion of 
the unworthy part he had acted, that the princess 
shouM present herself in his grounds at Tezcotzinco, 
to witness some public ceremony there. Nezahualco- 
yotl was standing in a bidcony of the palace, when she 
appeared, and inquired, as if struck with her beauty for 
the first time, ' who the lovely young creature was, in 
bis gardens.' When his courtiers had acquainted him 
with her name and rank, he ordered her to be conduct- 
ed to the palace, that she might receive the attentions 
due to her station. The interview was soon followed 
by a public declaration of his passion ; and the mar- 
riage was celebrated not long after, with great pomp, in 
the presence of his court, and of his brother monarchs 
of Mexico and Tlacopan. 

V This story, wluch furnishes so obvious a counterpart 
io that of David and Uriah, is told with great circura- 
•tar.tiallty, both by the king's aon and grandson, from 
xvhose narratives Ixtlilxochltl derived it. They stig- 
fnatize the action as the basest in thehr great ancestor's 
life. It is indeed too base not to leave an indelible 
Ataia on any character, however pure in other respects, 
and exalted." 

Ali80n*8 History or Eraopa.— J. Winchester, New World 
Pres?, 30 Ann street. 

This is a history of Europe from the commencement 
of the French Revolution In 1789 to the restoration of 
the Bourbons in 1815, by Archibald Alison, and obridg- 
cd from the last London edition by Edward S. Gould 
of New York. Alison's History of Europe has a high 
reputation, and is said to have cost the author more 
than twenty years of labor. The original work fills 
ten large volumes, making between eight and nine 
thousand pages. The abridgement by Mr. Oould is 
comprised in one volume octavo, of about five hundred 
pages, and is sold in neat cloth binding at one dollar, 
'thus accomplishing what the editor says in his preface 
m9M bis deiilgni " to bring within a compass diat all 



may have leisure to read and means to purchase, ft 
condensed account of that eventflil period which Mr. 
Alison styles the era of Napoleon." 

The work of Mr. Oould, so far as we have been able 
to examine it, appears to have been aWy and success- 
fully performed, and must prove very acceptable to the 
general reader, as well as a valuable text book for 
schools ^nd higher seminaries of learning. Tills work 
is not made np of selections from Mr. Alison but is 
re- written throughout by the editor, who has transcrib- 
ed every line with his own hand, and given every para- 
graph in his own language. 

Chkap PuBucATiONs. — Winchester's edition of 
"The Mysteries of Paris," at the New World Press, is 
just completed, in ten numbers at twelve and a half 
cents a number. This exciting work of Eugene Sue 
has already created such a sensation in the reading 
community, and been so widely noticed, that anything 
now to be said about it would be a forty times told tale. 

"Matilda, or the memoirs of a young woman," by 
Eupene Sue, translated ft-om the French by Henry 
William Herbert. J. Winchester, 30 Ann street This 
work is published in three parts, of about a hundred 
and forty pages each. Two parts are out, and the third 
will be ready in a few days. We are very glad to per- 
ceive, in the preface to this work, a promise by the 
translator, that the works he proposes to translate from 
time to time shall contain nothing offensive to morals 
or good taste. 

Several other works on hand are too late for notice 
this week. 

Burgess & Stbinoxb's cheap pcbucations. — 
Among the late works issued by these publishers, 
" The Marquis De Letoriere, or the art of pleasing, a 
romance of real life, by Eugene Sue," translated from 
the French by Thomas Pooley, Esq. 58 pages. 

"The Capitalist, or Fortune's Frolics: a romance of 
higMlfe." 43 pages. 

" A winter Gift for Ladies," containing instructions 
in knitting, netting, and crotchet work. From tha 
latest' London edition, revised and enlarged by an 
American Lady. 64 pages ; 12 1-2 cents. 

« Abemethy's Family Physician." F\nt American 
from the thirteenth London edition. 120 pages ; 25 
cents. 



CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN. 

A lawyer, at a circuit town In Ireland, dropped a 
ten pound note under the table, while playing cards at 
an inn. He did not discover his loss until he was go- 
ing to bed, but then returned immediately. On reach- 
ing the room, he was meet by the waiter, who said, 
•* I know what you want, sir, you have lost something." 
"Yes, I have lost a ten pound note." "Well, sir, I 
have found it, and here it Is." "Thanks, my good lad, 
here's a sovereign for you." "No, sir, I want no re- 
ward for being honest ;" but, looking at him with a 
knowing grim — " was'nt it lucky none of the gentlemen 
found it r 



Ignobance is a mere privation, by which nothing 
can be produced ; it is a vacuity in which soul sits 
motionless and torpid for want of attraction; and with- 
out knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn^ 
and grieve when we forget. 
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A VISIT PROM ST. NICHOLAS. 

BY C. C. MOORJB. 

^TwAB the night before Chiiatmas, when all through 

the hquse, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a moose ; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
IVhile visions of sugar-plams danced o'er th&ir heads ; 
And mamma in her 'kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap- 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter: 
Away to the window I flew like a flash. 
Tore open the shuuers and threw up the isaih; 
The moon on the breast of the new fallen snow, 
Oave the lustre of mid-day to objects below ; 
When what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came. 
And he whistled, and shouted, and call'd them by 

name; 
** Now, Dasher ! now, Dancer ! now, Prancer ! now, 

Nixen I 
On ! Comet, on ! Cupid, on ! Donder and Bllxen— 
To the top of the porch ! to the top of the wall I 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all !" 
As leaves that before the wild hurricane fly. 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 
So up to the housetop the coursers they flew, 
With the sleigh full of toys— and Su Nicholas too. 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof. 
The prancing and pawin/j of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot. 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he look'd like a pedlar just opening his pack. 
His eyes— how they twinkled ! his dimples, how 

merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his noss like a cherry 5 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow ; 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The Slump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke it encircled hi» head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face and a round little belly, 
That shook when he laughed like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump ! a right jolly old elf! 
And I laughed when I saw him in spite of myself. 
A wiok of his eye, and a twist of his head. 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings ; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whittle, 
And away they aH flew, like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exdalro, ere he drove out of sight t 
'** Happy Chrlatmas to att, and to «il a good aight V* 
Vou IL— No. 14. 



THE YOUNG DESTRUCTIVE 
TEARING HIS CHRISTMAS BOC^LS. 

WfTQ AM KNORAVIHO. 
BT ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

Grandmamma adjusted' her spectacles, and looked 
keenly at the tittle savage-looking scape-iirace : 

"I doni think i rightly understand that," she mur- 
mured, utreiing her words with a runiinaiing quietude^ 
as if suspecting some new-iangled notion about cbil* 
dren. 

•• I think he is very naughty," said little Eva, and 
she leaned her head upon grandmamma's shoulder, and 
the tears swelled one by one from her lid^ fur the child 
distils them as naturally and as quietly as a June eve- 
ning distils dew. 

" Very naughty ; then here's at him," and Clarence 
thrust out a long stick of candy in the attitude of at- 
tack. 

Eva playfully bit off the end, and Clarence- drew 
with his finger two long lines down her cheeks to 
" make it easy for the tears," he said. 

" But who is naughty ; tell me little Eva, for I wont 
read a word to day, that's poz. I tell ye what it is, 
Eva, I find enough to do to cry for my own sins, and 
so 1 let other people alone. It's a pity ye wasn't a lit- 
tle wicked Eva, just a little, and then naughtiness 
wouldn't look so unnatural to you. I like a good hear- 
ty fellow, that does sometimes dash into a sciape, but 
is man enough to know it to be bad, and then repents 
in earnest for it." 

Eva tucked both little hands under her arm-pits as 
small girls do of a cold morning, and sidled down upon 
a bench, for she expected a long speech from the young 
radical. 

»♦ That boy has been treated wrong some way," said 
Grandmamma, pottingasidetlie spectacles and the Ro- 
ver at the same time. 

" Eva, put that picture so I can see It. I wont read 
about it, I dont break my word of honor this day, nor 
any day." 

Eva put her arm over the obnoxious reading, and 
Clarence gave one glance at the picture of distress and 
fury presented. 

Away he burst into one of his energetic philipics, 
for he is one that never feels by halves, and so all the 
strongest words in our vocabulary leap from his lips, 
and then seem insufl&clent to express his emotion. 
He gesticulates firmly, and his voice and manner har- 
monize. Eva is wont to listen In silence to hb speech- 
es, as he himself calls them, while he kneels down 
and takes the pretty preaching of the spiiitual Eva as 
meekly as if he had never burst away from reproof in 
his Ufe. 

"Treated wrong! I know he has. That boy, poor 
fellow ! has fallen into the hands of the Philistines." 

Eva drew a irifie nearer to the side of her cousin, and 
looked up with a face of credulous inquiry, that made 
her look a creature who had been carried by mistake to 
ihc wrong worid, In making up her destiny. 

** The PhUisiines ! Clarence, do we have any in the 
worid now 1" 

" Yes that we do-I mean the New Eoglandeia. 
Don't yon ae^ Ibat iaalitUei hearty Knkkerboekei^ 
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that*s been seized by a book-earing people 7 people whu 
are spreading themselves over the land, devouring 
thought, building up altars to its worship, and nevei 
staying to bless the Giver." 

George stopped in the midst of his mock heroic, for 
he saw Eva construed him literally, and he looked 
again at the picture. This time I did the same. Sure 
enough it was the portrait of George Vanderlyn, in the 
scene so often commented upon with horror by his 
silly, but well-meaning aunt. 

George was no prodigy, nor ideal of a boy. He was 
generous, affectionate, well-disposed and impulsive. 
He had a bey's devotion to play, and a boy's aversion 
to books. After the death of his mother, he had been 
sent to an aunt's who resided in a pleasant New En- 
gland village, with its invariable appendages of spired 
church, white academy with a little belfry at one end, 
and a snug, wood-colored school -house. Then there 
was the circulating Library, and the Lyceum, and the 
<* apprentice association," the *' mechanic" ditto, be- 
sides "encouragement societies," "improvement" dit- 
to, all going to show that every part of the moral, and 
intellectual nature of all kinds of people, were well 
cared for in the place. 

George hated humbug in every shape. He listed to 
be thought better than he was ; here he was apt to 
make himself appear a little more than reality. He 
would seat himself manfully to the mastery of his les- 
son, from a sense of duty enjoined ; but if incited to 
study because "other good little boys" did the same, 
he became nauseated, and flung down the book with 
contempt. 

He used to say he hated "good little boys. A fel- 
low couldn't help going wrong sometimes, but he 
needn't go twice in the same way. He wouldn't be 
good because other boys were good, but he would do 
what was right because he ought to do right." 

The ranges of little boys with scanty pantaloons, 
hands coming a little too far from their jacket sleeves, 
white collars, and high foreheads, the hair of each 
brushed from one side to show a large " widower's 
peak," and all studying away for dear life, had a gro- 
tesque aspect to him. It was all very right and proper, 
but then he didn't see how they could help shooting 
off a paper ball ndw and then, or nudging the elbow of 
the next boy to whisper something funny. 

He used to call it " a sort of refreshing, letting a boy 
feel that he can do such things, that the stuff is in 
him ; when he feels as if his spirit is dying out of him, 
and he growing a part of the ink-stained desk, and the 
slate and paper about him." 

Great was his amazement to find that the boys 
(< down east" didn't talk about Christmas; that ihey 
knew nothing of Santa Claus. However, he was told 
that Santa Cjaus would come to him, if he didn't call 
upon another boy in the village. 

George went to bed in the best frame of mind in the 
world. He repented heartily of all his mischevous 
pranks, wondering to himself that when he had resolv- 
ed never to commit any oflienco twice, be was so ready 
to fly off in a tangent, and commit another quite as 
bad. He began to wish he was like other boys about, 
who seemed to keep so easily to the respectabilities. 
Who, if they never did anything especially good, and 
generous, and hearty, never did anything very bad, 
and always did It with a wry face, as if conscience 
wece holding up a whip, which they fetred, and yet 



dared to disregard. He couldn't do evil in that way, 
for it came like a flash, and repentance came after. 

Well, George thought these things over, till he grew 
perplexed and weary, and then he wished bis mother 
was only near, to solve these difficulties for him ; and 
then he wept long over the memory of her sweet 
tcochings, and the pleasant Christmas mornings, when 
she used to help him unload the stocking filled by 
Santa Claus; and then the child dreamed of being 
restored once more to the severed circle of home. 

Early in the morning George rushed down stairs to 
examine the stocking. It had been taken from the 
wainscot where he had fastened it as in by-gone days. 
He looked round aghast. At length he approached the 
table on which he espied a variety of beautiful station- 
ary, and a pile of books Mechanically he opened one. 
His own name appeared therein, "presented by his af- 
fectionate aunt, in the hope he will be more dutiful, and 
studious." 

Instantly the leaf disappeared from the cover. An- 
other, and another followed, and poor little George's 
rage grew in the ratio of indulgence. 

"I wont be wheedled into goodness; I wont be 
cheated into knowledge," he cried, tearing the hooka 
in a manner that showed he was in no danger of being 
deluded in that way. 

" Tear away, my fine lad," cried Clarence. " I like 
your spirit. If a body takes medicine, let him do ft 
honestly, and not humbug himself with a lozenge. 
Preach or play, one or the other; no sneaking about, 
and mixing things up." 

" But think of the nice books, dear Clarence, and the 
kind aunt," said little Eva, taking things in detail. 

" But think of the cheat about Santa Claus, Eva, and 
having a reproach written out in a Chibtnias Gift" 
George had lived in the faith of the good patron saint 
of Knickerbocker children, and it was too much to find 
his Sointship transformed Into a distributor of tracts. 

" True, Clarence, you are right," I said, " I never 
blamed George Vanderlyn much in this matter. Chil- 
dren are half the time taught evil by having It so often 
forced upon them in the wsy of reproach and coundL 
It is better to trust something to impulsive goodness of 
nature. Foster the good and the evil will die out." 

George felt himself aggrieved. He was too young 
to respect the pious scruples of his aunt, who beheld a 
relic of popery in this homage to Saint Nicholas. Sus- 
pecting everything not graced with the palpable odor 
of morality, reverencing intellect as all New Englanders 
do, she was apt to question the most harmless geniality, 
and to consider all time as lost, that did not directly 
or indirectly minister to the growth of knowledge. 

Hence she could have no perception of the mysteri- 
ous visit of Santa Claus, the genial friend of children. 
The stocking crammed with nuts and candies, and toys 
and knicknackeries in every shape ; the well dissem- 
bled surprize of the household, the merriment, the 
noise; the universal hurry and goodwill, the cracking 
of candy and firing of pea-nuts; the squeaking of tin 
trumpets, and the beating of drums. 

"Great, glorious I" cried Clarence, discharging a 
volley of nuts, kissing Eva, and striking up a march 
all in a breath. " Saota Claus doesn't come to preach 
sermons, but to impart happiness. He is a big boy 
himself, ready lor a freak, when it will harm nobody, 
and a downright lover of fun and geniality ;" in con- 
firmation of which faith he gave Eva another kias^ 
pinching Carlo's ean for the aake of caretaing him af- 
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terward, and in ■ fever of good will looked out of the 
window; where, teeing a half frozen girl creeping by, 
with a dirty baalcet upon her arm, he raised the win- 
dow by Ileal th, and tossed in a handful of crollers, 
dodging hia head so quickly that the child never knew 
wlience they came. 



THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

BT MRS. EMMA C. EMBURT. 

" Hk that Sits above 
la his calm glory, will forgive the love 
Bit creatures bear each other, e*n if blent 
With a vain worahip.**— mri. bbmans. 

" ABOirr ten yeara ago," said my friend, Mrs. B , 

"my physicians having recommended a long sea-voy- 
age as the most probable cure for an attack of bron- 
chitis, my husband, who was then engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits, fitted up a ship which he was about 
freighting for Calcutta, and resolved to accompany me 
to India. If I were to relate all my Impressions during 
my absence, I might fill a volume, but I will content 
myself with narrating a single incident which occurred 
on our return, and which has impressed itself on my 
memory too deeply to be efiTaced by the finger of time. 
When we arrived at Calcutta, my health was quite re- 
stored, and we therefore made but little delay there, as 
I was anxious to return to my mother, whose advan- 
ced age had forbidden her to become my companion. 
My husband soon disposed of the valuable cargo he 
had brought out, and a homeward freight having been 
procured, we prepared to leave Calcutta. The day be- 
ibre the ship was to sail, a gentleman who announced 
himself as an American missionary, waited upon Mr. 
B., with a request that a passage might be afforded to 
hia wife and child. As the cabin was not large, and had 
been appropriated solely to my use, my husband hesita- 
ted to reply till I should have been consulted, and 
therefore requested the gentleman to call at our abode 
in the afternoon. As soon as I heard of the applica- 
tion, however, I begged that they might be informed 
of my willingness to accommodate them, and I fdt no 
small degree of pleasure in the thought of having a 
female companion during our long and tedious voyage. 
"Early in the evening of the same day, he called on 
me with his wife^ to express their thanks. I was ex- 
ceedingly struck with the great contrast that existed 
between the two. The missionary was a tall, gaunt 
man, of some fifty years of age, with a countenance 
as inflexible, as if moulded in iron ; his hair was quite 
white, but thick and wiry, bristling up from his deeply- 
furrowed forehead as if to contrast still more strongly 
with his bronzed complexion. His manners were cold 
and stern, and when I looked on him I was involunta- 
rily reminded of one of the blasted pine trees— 
" wrecks of a single winter," which sometimes rear 
their blighted heads amid the bright scenery of our 
beautiful country. His wife was one of the most deli- 
cate women, in appearance, that I have ever seen. 
Her age seemed not to exceed twenty years ; indeedr 
her diminutive figure and innocent countenance made 
her seem even younger. Her manner was character- 
ized by timid gentleness, and I soon saw that she look- 
ed up to her husband with a feeling of awe, almost 
approaching to fear. His mode of addressing her was 
eold, almost rude, and her sobroissive meekness seem- 
ed quite tmnotieed, certainly unappreciated. Our in- 
tonrlew was not akmg one, and when we parted, I 



could not help wondering how the surface could ever 
appear so indurate where the genial warmth of gospel 
truth had penetrated the eoU of the heart. 

*' The next morning I was early on board the ship^ 
and we only waited the anival of our new passengers 
to set sail. They came at length, hurrying with them 
a pale but bright- eyed child, about four years of age. 
The missionary silently supei intended the little arrange- 
ments necessary to their comfort, and, to my watchful 
eye, seemed anxiously striving to preserve the stoicism 
which he, perhaps, deemed a duty. Ho scarcely ap- 
proached his weeping wife, and seemed as if about to 
return to the shore without exchanging a syllable with 
her, when she suddenly sprang forward as if to throw 
herself on his bosom. Whether her habitual awe 
overcame her, I know not, but, before she reached his 
arms, she fell at his feet on the deck. The frame of 
the strong man shook with suppressed emotion as he 
bent and raised her to his breast " God bless yon, 
Ellen," said he, *' God bless you, and may He forgive 
me this bitter regret 1" She raised her head and look- 
ed at him with a bewildered expression, as if slie 
doubted whether she understood him, but the moment 
of softness passed away : he loosed his clasp of her 
slender form, and scarcely touching his lips to her fore- 
head, turned toward his cliild. A second time I saw 
an indefinable expression of mingled anguish and re- 
morse pass over his foce, as If he reproached himself 
for the strength of his own affections, but the love of 
the father overcame him, and bending on one knee be- 
side the child, he buried his face In her bright curls^ 
and wept like an infant. It was a fearful thing to see 
that iron frame shaken with sobs, and that stern coun- 
tenance bowed before the weakness of a babe. A few 
brief moments passed, and ere the spectators of the 
scene could dash the tear-drops from their eyes, the 
missionary's boat was cutting the waves toward the 
shore. He never turned his head toward the ahip, 
and though we could observe the oars-men directing 
his attention to our waving handkerchiefs, he remained 
immoveable. 

" For several days Mrs. Warrender remained in her 
berth, too ill and too much depressed In spirits to be 
our companion. But her little girl, delighted with the 
novelty of her situation was not to be restrained by her 
mother's illness. She soon crept to my side, and I 
welcomed her with sufficient warmth to induce her to 
repeat her visit, so that by the time Mrs. Warrender 
made her appearance in the cabin, I had already secu- 
red a fast friend in the little Lydia. She was a child of 
very lovely character. Ardent and impetuous In all 
her feelings, she had the affectionate disposition which 
always belongs to such a temperament. To harsh re- 
proof, she was unmoveably haughty and inflexible, but 
to kind remonstrance, she was as yielding and eub- 
misdve as a lamb. Possessed of great intelligence 
and extreme personal beauty, she soon became a gene- 
ral favorite. Every one in the ship loved her, and it 
was pleasant to notice the softened voice and merry 
smile with which the rudest sailor would take her on 
his knee and tell her a droli story or sing her a nautical 
ballad. She had a remarkably happy temper ; nothing 
seemed to fret her; life was perpetual summer to her, 
because her sunshine was the reflection of a purs and 

happy spirit. , ^ _^ ^ 

" Mrs. Warrender was, as I soon found, serioasljr 
UL Her cough was very severe, and my own opinion 
was, that coninmptloB had already matked l^r for tbt . 
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fimve, I was Ux> much interested in her to remain 
long a stranger, and her gentle nature soon acknow- 
ledged the claims of kindness. She was one of those 
timid creatures who constantly require a support. She 
■eemed to want some firmer character on which to de- 
pend; some one who might draw forth her confidence, 
and repay it with sympathy. Had she been called to 
mingle much in society— this very peculiarity might 
have made her indiscreet, but in her present circum- 
•tances, it only added to the graceful tenderness of her 
manner. It was not long before she confided to me 
her simple story. Many of the details, however, which 
enabled me fully to comprehend her history, I learned 
in after times, from a member of her own family. 
These I shall combine in one connected sketch, so as 
to enable you to understand at once that which it cost 
me many weeks to decipher. 

"Ellen Talbot was the daughter of one who was 
eathusiastlcally devoted to the missionary cause. He 
bad frequently expressed his regret that liis conviction 
ci the importance of the cause had come so late in life 
that his duties as a husband and father forbade him to 
take up the Gross and travel into the wastes of Hea- 
then darkness. From her earliest childhood, Ellen had 
been accustomed to hear her father avow his determi- 
nation to educate his sons for missionaries, and his 
daughters for wives to such heralds of the gospel. She 
had learned to think that such was her vocation, long 
before girls usually form plans for futurity, and the ro- 
mance which belongs in a greater or less degree to the 
•baracter of every woman, in her, assumed the flatter- 
ing guise of self devotedness. Her piety was sincere, 
her faith undoubting, but she gave herself up to a life 
•f hardship with the same kind of feeling which, 
in other lands, induces the followers of another creed 
to sacrifice themselves to the cloister. Hers was not 
a clear conviction of duty, such as should alone in- 
fluence the missionary to set himself to his great task. 
It was a fervid dream of romantic self-dtvotton; a 
girlish zeal to make a great sacrifice of personal ad- 
vantages. 

" Fur be it from me to rebuke the pious fervor of the 
missionary. The woman who, strong in the convic- 
tion of duty, and relying on the promise that, "as her 
day is, so shall her strength be," abandons the refine- 
ments of civilized society and the endearments of 
home, to traverse the desert in the cause of Christ, is 
indeed a " light set on a hill which cannot be hid." If 
ever the nations of the earth are to be gathered into 
one fold— if ever the islands of the far seas are to sing 
the praises of Redeeming love, it will be through the 
influence of the weaker no less than the harder sex. 
The arm of man may wield the lightnings of gospel 
truth— the tongue of man utter the thunders of gospel 
eloquence, but it is the hand of woman which must 
drop the manna of Christian charity over the trackless 
wilderness of Heathenism. Yet she must not be led 
forward by the ignb fatous of a romantic temper— a 
will o* the wisp, engendered by the vapors of a heated 
Imagination. She must be urged to her high task by 
a clear sense of duty— Religion must be the cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night, to guide her steps- 
she must have forUtode to suffer, as well as energy to 
act, and above all, her dependence must be not upon the 
arm of flesh, but upon the Ood of her fathen, wboee 
W6rk the hte undertaken to do. 

"Such was not the caM with BUeu Talbot. Sin- 
•M», but mi^jodflflA iMT bonMaoeOMd to ber quite too 



limited a sphere, and measuting her duties miber bf 
her zeal than her capacities, she forgot that Otid aever 
phiced mortals in a fit:ld so narrow that it nny not be 
sown with good seed and give back a rich hardiest. 

*' She was about sixteen wiien she first met with* Mr. 
Warrejider. Her father's well-known piety rendered 
his house a favorite resort for Christians of all denomi- 
nations, especially those engaged in missions, and 
among others, Mr. Wancnder came to spend a few 
weeks wi(h him, previous to departing for India. He 
was a widower, of perhaps forty-five years of age, cold, 
stately, even stem in his manner, and ascetic in all 
his habits. He was well aware of the need of wo- 
man's gentle ministry to aid him in his toilsome task, 
and Ellen's zeal in the cause, her gentleness of depert 
inent, and her extreme youth, which he deemed would 
enable her to acquire the language of ihe country witb 
greater facility, were his inducements to select bet. 
Of mere earthly afl*ection he did not dream. Hie 
heart, like the lava of Vesuvius, had hardened over 
Ihe ashes of his early love, and no second dty of the 
afTections could ever now arise upon the indurated 
soil. 

*'In youth, he had possessed very strong pesslorM^ 
and his whole lifa had been a struggle between light 
and wrong. At an early age he had formed an attach- 
ment to a lady several years his senior, and this pas- 
sion soon swallowed up all the rest. Yet, even the 
sweetest founts of tenderness became, in his bosom, 
like the bitter waters of Marah. The object of his af- 
fection, a high-minded, noble-hearted woman, had sa- 
crificed all her worldly prospects to wed the humble 
missionary, and in the endeavor to repay her for such 
love, he gave his heart up to the most idolatrous wor- 
ship of her. **Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me," was the awful command upon Mount Sinai, and 
fearfully was the denunciation against idolatry brought 
home to the unhappy man. After eight years of wed- 
ded happiness, and partially successful labors among 
the western Indians, he one day returned from a visit 
of duty into the interior of the country, only to find 
his log cabin a heap of ruins, and to rake from its 
smouldering ashes the bones of his wife and little ones. 
A brother missionary had accompanied him on his re- 
turn, and through his care, Mr. Warrender was brought 
back to civilized life, but many months elapsed after 
this dreadful calamity, ere his mind recovered its 
healthy tone. When ho re-appeared to resume his 
missionary labors, every one noticed the change tliat 
had taken place in him. From an ardent, impetuous, 
afifectionate pleader with souls, he had now become 
cold in manner, rigid in principle, severe in admoni- 
lion, and apparently, unmoved by the ordinary aflfeo- 
tions of humanity. 

" Such was the husband of the timid, sensidve girl, 
who had lived but in the atmosphere of kindness, and 
wIk) was now to wither like a delicate exotic trans- 
planted to a wintry clime. It is strange to observe 
how different are the results which a vivifying sense of 
^iligion produces in different hearts. If I might com- 
pare the internal with the external world, I should say 
it is like a tropical sun, in some places softening the 
soil and bringing forth fruits and flowers in rich profu- 
sion, while in others, it hardens the rock even while it 
is maturing the rich gems which lie within earth's bo- 
<9ora. Ellen's religion was one of love, her huebend's 
seemed mote allied to fear. To her, the enjoyment of 
God*8 nlfts aeeBMd tn Mcept«bl0lMm«s« ta Bi^boaa^ 
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ty— to her husbtod ic mimed • wpecAe^ of tactUege. 
In her lonoceot jladneee of temMr, sIm looked upon 
this world aa a acene of probatj|K^ where earth's plea- 
aurea were to be proved no iMfibau ita sufferings-^ 
while he regarded it a plui|BtpKed for the disobedience 
of man, whose delights were aa so many poisonous 
plaou deadly to the soul. The tenderness which he 
felt growing up in his heart toward his wife and daugh- 
ter, atartled him from his fancied security against 
earthly enjoyments, and he spent many an hour wrest- 
ling with the new temptation which he felt to be as- 
aailing him, lest the curse of idolatry should again wi- 
ther his gourd. 

Mr. Warrender had met with all the succeaa which 
could reasonably have been expected. The field of his 
labors required careful and diligent culture, while he 
too often found the tarea springing up to choke the 
good seed. His wife miuistered to the bodily necessities 
of the sufieiing and destitute, but her courage failed, 
and the apirit of self-distrust and doubt took possession 
of her when she sought to enlighten their benighted 
minds. She was a kind, tender and loving woman, 
but ahe lacked the strong intellect, the moral courage, 
and the firm laiih of the missionary. The conscious- 
ness that she had overrated her powers— the thought 
that ahe was occupying a place which others might fill 
far more worthily, and the total want of sympathy or 
aupport in her husband, all contiibuted to depress her 
spirits and undermine her health. All^the tenderness 
of her nature became centred in her child, and when 
that darling little one began to droop beneath the sultry 
dime, the mother's terrors overpowered all other feel 
logs. She knew that she had not the faith which aup- 
ported the high-hearted Mn«. Judaon^ when, after \yinti 
her only child in ita solitary grave, ahe lUtered thost 
sublime and thrilling words, 'God grant that the- 
aacrifioe may not have been made in vain.' How 
many a heart has responded to those words when in 
•orrow and bereavement it pondered over the remem- 
brance of the lovely and the loat 

** While we were yet in the warm latitude, we were 
becalmed for nearly a week. The sky was like burn- 
ished copper, and the sea like molten brass. Not a 
breeie stirred, not a ripple moved on the face of th«r 
watera; all was one breathless calm. We dare not 
venture on deck duiing the day, for the rays of the sun 
were absolutely scorching, and when nii4ht came on, 
the langor and oppression which we sufiered, scarcely 
allowed us to benefit by its freshness. One day, little 
Lydia, who felt the restraint of confinement to the 
cabin more than any of ns, contrived to alip away from 
na unperceived. Her mother, who was lying in her 
berth, exhaustf d with the Intense beat, supposed the 
child was with rae, and I thought ahe waa aslsep be- 
side her mother. She was absent perhapa an hour, 
when the mate entered the cabin bearing her in his 
arms. She had stole upon deck, and after vainly en- 
deavoring to rouse Cato, the dog, to a game of romp, 
had lain down beside him and dropped asleep. She 
had not been long there when she was discovered ; but 
she had slept beneath that burning sun, and her flush- 
ed cheek showed its fearful power. 

" Prom that hour the sweet child never held up her 
head. She had received what the sailors call a sun- 
stroke. For a long time her mother seemed unable to 
realise the extent of her danger, though she sat beside 
her, moistening her parched lips and listening to her 
Incoharent murmiuiag, B«t 1 shall never forget the 



moment when she was ftrst made aware of the threatp- 
ened blow. I ahall never foiiget the look of wild de^ 
spair— her cry of agony, and the sndden bending of her 
knee while she uttered a biief but solemn prayer. 
From that moment she relinquished all hope, and with 
a countenance calm hot ever stained with tears, she 
bent over the -fair creatore'a couch. 'I will not mnr* 
mor, but I may surely weep,* she replied, to my at- 
tempts at consolation. 

" For three days the little girl lay almost Insensible; 
on the evening of the fourth she swoke to perfect con- 
sciousness; a prelude, as I knew too well, of coming 
death. 'Mother, why do you cryl' said she, as she 
looked up into her face. 

*» * Because I fear you are going to leave me, darling/ 
said the mother, suppressing her emotion. 

"I would cry, too, if you were to leave me, mother/ 
said the child. 

*' • But, dearest,' said Mrs Warrender, 'If you leave 
me you will go to Heaven,' and she said this to dis- 
cover whether sne was aware of h^r situation. 
" * I know it, moihp'-, but I want you to go with me.* 
'' ' Surely y >u are nut afraid to go t j thut beautiful > 
place, my sweet Lydia.' 

'* ' No, dear mother, not afraid, but I shall want yoti 
in Heaven with me,' was the reply of the dying child. 
"Mrs. Warrender looked toward me with an exprea- 
sion I shall never forget, then imprinting a kiss upon 
the fair child's brow, and motioning me to take her 
place by the bed-side, she rose and left us for a few 
minutes. When she returned she was cairn, but dead- 
ly palor had settled upon her face which never again 
left It. Two hours after the child had uttered those 
few words so thiilllng to a mother's heart, her pure 
spi.it had departed. 

" Mrs. Warrender*8 physical strength waa unequal 
to the fearful struggle of fteling. She was conveyed' 
to bed Insensible, and a succession of fainting-fits 
seemed to threaten the most alarming results. But 
toward evening she recovered sufficiently to rise, and 
raking her seat beside the body, never agnln left It till 
the last sad ofiicea were performed. The intense heat 
of the weather rendered it neceasary to bury the dead 
as early as possible on the following morning. At dred 
in one of her little night -dresses, with a simple cap 
only half concealing her bright curls, Lydia lootced as 
if she had onl> laid down to sleep Never, never did 
death wear a lovelier aspect. But when we assembled 
on deck just before sunrise, the beautiful child lay in 
her coarse shroud, and her sweet face no longer visible 
to our mournful gaze. 

" I will not describe to you the solemnity of a funeral 
at sea. You have heard Its details often before noW|^ 
and this differed from others only in the peculiar in- 
terest which had been excited by the little creature 
who now lay stlflf and cold before us. The mother 
leaned upon me while my husband read the beautiful 
service for the dead ; her gaze was fixed upon the body 
as If her eyes could pierce the rude envelope which 
concealed her treasure from her view. But when ths 
sailors, brushing a tear from their rough cheeks, raiaed 
the grating, every heart sunk as the sudden plash of 
the water struck upon the esr; and the wretched 
mother, uttering a piercing cry, sunk upon her kneesu 
We bore her to her berth, and ahe never again quitted 
it till we arrived at New Yok. A breese sprang np 
about an hour after the cfatl4*s body bftd been oo»» 
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■IgDad to the piiilest waters, and we wore spared the 
pain of feeling ourselves moored above the grave. 

** My whole lime was now devoted to the suffering 
mother. She was evidently sinking fost, and I could 
not help attributing her resignation to her consdous- 
nass of the approach of death. I once spoke to her of 
It, and her reply was very impressive:—* When I firsi 
learned my child's danger, I prayed, that if it were con- 
sistent with the will of Providence, she might be spared 
to me. When I found that God had decreed my dar- 
ling should be taken from me, I msde a solemn con- 
tract, in my own heart, that if she were saved from the 
physical bitterness of death, I would never murmur, 
however I might weep. She died as gently as a rose 
falls from its stem, and I dare not fail in my promise 
to my Maker. He has mercifully given me strength, 
by affording me the hope of soon rejoining her 
In Heaven. Her last words are never absent from my 
thoughts, and I cannot help mingling earthly feelings 
with my aspirations after a better world. I picture to 
myself her little hands extended to clasp the mother, 
who so long delays to meet her, and the hour of death 
will be to me more welcome than the hour that gave 
her birth.' 

** It was a strange, but beautiful fancy, which thus 
led the mother to feel that she held communion in 
thought with her lost darling. It may be, that some 
will censure this blending of earthly affections with 
heavenly hopes ; but she who has ever wept above the 
bier of a beloved one, will have charity for this weak- 
ness. If there be anything which can make the hope 
ef Heaven ^ear to the worldly-minded, it is the belief 
that it is peopled by the heart's lost treasures. The 
xanity of self-knowledge—the pride of life— the pomps 
of the world— may all work together to make us in- 
different, in the heyday of life, to the vague ideas of a 
Heaven of bliss, but let the affections be once fastened 
there, as to the abode of a God of Love, and the home 
•four dearest objects of tenderness, and it becomes the 
heaven of our every hope. 

"When the ship arrived at New York, Mrs. War- 
fender was too ill to reach her father's house, which 
vas about two miles distant from the city. She was 
femoved to our house, which had been for several 
weeks prepared for our reception ; and there, surround- 
ed by her family, who had been summoned to her sick 
bed, she spent the few remaining days of her life. She 
expressed a wish to be buried in her native village. 
My mother lies there,' said she, »and raethinks I 
should like to rest beneath the same sod.* Tears came 
tn her eyes as she spoke, and I knew she was thinking 
of the moaning waves where her daughter's little form 
lepnsed. 

"In the little churchyard of N , is a modest tomb 

•f white marble, bearing the name of * Ellen Warren- 
der, aged 21 yeare ;* and the moss-pinks, which her 
own hands planted on her mother's grave, are fast 
q>reading themselves over her own." 



THE DOMESTIC HEARTH. 
The camp may have its feme, the court its glare, 

The theatre its wit, the board its mirth. 
But there's a calm, a quiet heaven, where 

Buss flies for shelter— the domestic heabth I 
If this be comfortless, if this be drear. 

It need not hope to find a haunt on earth ; 
Elsewhere we may be reckless, gay, caressed, 
jBut here, and only here» we can be bUsndt 



THE APOLLO BELVIOERB. 

BT HKfBT T. TUCKBEMAlf . 

Tmaa* is a tradition, at Rome, that an Imaginative 
French girl died of love for this celebrated statue. 
The following is supposed to be addressed by her to 
the object of her affection. 

They tell me thou art stone, 

Stem, passionless and chill, 
Dead to the glow of noble thought 

And feeling's holy thrill ; 
They deem thee but a marble god, 

The paragon of Art, 
A thing to charm the S8ge*s eye, 
But not to win the heart. 

Vain as their own light vows. 

And soulless as their gaze. 
The thought of quenching my deep love, 

By such ignoble praise ; 
I know that through thy parted lips 

Language disdains to roll. 
While on them rests so gloriously 

The beamings of the soul. 

I dreamed but yesternight, 

That gazing e'en as now, 
Wrapt in a wild, admiring joy. 

On that majestic brow, 
That thy strong arm was round me flung, 

And drew me to thy side, 
While that proud lip uncuiled in love. 

And hailed me as a bride I 

And then methought we sped, 

Like thy own arrow, high. 
Through fields of azure, orbs of light, 

Amid the boundless sky ; 
Our path seemed walled with precious gemsi 

As fell the starry gleams. 
And the floating isles of peariy drops 

Gave back their silver beams. 

Sphere-music, too, stole by 

In the perfumed zephyr's play, 
And the hum of worlds boomed solemnly 

Across our trackless way ; 
Upon my cheek the wanton breeze 

Thy flowing ringlets flung, 
Like luving tendrils round my neck 

A golden band they clung. « 

Methought thou didst impart. 

The mysteries of earth. 
And whisper lovingly the tale 

Ofthy celestial birth; 
O'er Poetry's subUmest heights 

Exoltiogly we trod. 
Thy worde were music — uttering 

'The genius of a god 1 

Proud one, 'twas but a dream I 

For here sgain thou art. 
Thy marble bosom heeding not 

My passion-stricken heart : 
Oh, turn that radiant look on me, 

And heave a single sigh, 
Grant but a sign, breathe but a tone, 

One word were ecsiacy ! 

Still mute? Then most I yield, 
Thie fire will ecathe my breast, 
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This weaiy heart will throb iraeir 

To an eternal rrat; 
Tet still my soul claims fellowship 

With the exalted grace, 
The bright and thrilling earnestness— 

The god-like in thy facel 

Thoa wilt relent at last, 

And turn thy love-lit eye 
In pity on me, noble one, 

To bless me ere I die : 
And now farewell my vine- clad home, 

Farewell, immortal youth, 
Lf t me behold ihee when love calls 

The matyr to her truth ! 



SOCIABILITY OP BIRDS. 

Xetter of a jrouuK lady to the Rev. Mr. Llnd*lef. of Stratford, 
Deab Sir:— Having often heard that yourself and 
family were very fond of birds, and something of a 
very Intetesilng nature concerning them having occur- 
red, directly under my own observation— indeed quite 
in connection with myself— I thought an account of it 
might not prove uninteresting to you. 

Eirly in the summer of 1840, as I was one morning 
reclining on my couch, in the back room, the doors 
being open, a very small bird came hopping in, and ran 
about the floor, apparently in quest of something to 
eat. I happened to have a soda buiscuit about me, 
and instantly threw It some crumbs, which it ran to 
eat, as If very hungry. In a few minutes it flew out. 
Before long it returned, bringing another with it. I 
fed them both plentifully, and they flew out. In a short 
time one returned and partook again— after a while the 
other; so they continued through the day. I did not 
think of seeing them any more ; but I had no sooner 
taken my accustomed place on my couch the next 
morning, when in came one of my little visitors, quite 
tame and quite at home ; it ran near me and took a 
hasty breakfost and ran out. Soon its mate came, and 
took his in quite as friendly a manner. Thus they con- 
tinoed coming, from ten to thirty times a day, and be- 
came so mach attached to their hostess, that they 
would seldom take their meal, ever ready on a clean 
paper by the door, but would run close to my couch 
and look up to me, to have me drop it to them at my 
tide, which they would take perfectly unconcerned* 
They appeared for a time quite afraid of strangers, par- 
ticalarly children, and would look to me as they came 
in, as if to ask, is it safe? However, they soon lost 
their fears of them, and would come in when three or 
four were present. AAer a few weeks they began to 
carry away large pieces every time they came, after 
satisfying their hunger, which convinced me that they 
had little ones to feed, and I was astonished to see what 
a little load they would carry, often limes three pieces 
at once, as large as half a large pea. Thus they con- 
Unned visiting me for months, until sometime in the 
last of September, just after tea, at the edge of a de- 
lightful evening, I heard such a chirping as almost to 
deafen me. In an instant the little mother appeared, 
enticing along her little ones, which were almost split- 
ting their little throats with their chatteilng; and soon 
4he fether appeared. They ran up the steps Into the 
room, and stopped just at the door, perfectly till I, ex- 
cept the mother, who ran to me very haailly, stopped 
just at my skle, looked up In my face, and began to 
talk, abe thought as iotelUgUdy as any one wovld, con- 



versing with roe. I never was more astonished. I 
supposed that she was asking me to protect her little 
ones. She stood in this manner a few moments, talk- 
ing as fast as she could, when she run back to her 
children, and they aU commenced eating their abun- 
dant meal, which had been prepared for them. When 
finished, they flew out and visited me no more. I was 
then convinced that the mother was expressing her 
gmiitude, instead of asking my protection. 

I mourned the loss of my little family, not expecting 
ever to see them again ; when, how was I delighted, 
as sitting at my bedroom window one Sunday morn- 
ing, early in the month of the next June, the dear little 
creature that first made its appearance, came running 
up the walk directly to the door. Feeling very ill, and 
the morning being rainy, I could not go to let it in — 
the family being at church — and was obliged to let It 
go awny, doing so very broken- heartedly, after waiting 
for some time, without giving it a welcome. I recon- 
ciled myself, thinking it would return the next day; 
but I waited for it, and it did not come, and I had en- 
tirely given up the Idea of seeing it any more ; when, 
how was I oveijoyed one morning, to see it fly Into 
the door, and run directly to my couch 1 She stopped 
directly before me, looked up and began to chipper. I 
answered her little " how d' ye do Y* and gave her some 
breakfast. She ran out, and soon her mate came. 
They then continued their visits from ten to forty^imea 
a day, sometimes together, sometimes alone — would 
often stay and run about the room, and appeared de- 
lighted when I felt able to answer their prattle. On 
stormy daya, not being able to bear the damp air from 
an open door, they, when finding it closed, would come 
to the window and flutter, begging to come in. 

I would open the door a little space, just enough to 
admit them, when they would immediately fly upoit 
the scraper and crowd through, evidently delighted, 
and try to show their gratitude. After taking their 
meals, totally unconcerned at being shut in, they would 
amuae themselves awliile, then oat again on the scra- 
per, and fly to their nest. Thus they continued their 
viaita to me again for montba, quite at home, and for 
several of the last weeks, carrying away a large mess 
every viait, which convinced ma they had again a little 
charge to feed t when, one beautiful morning, about 
ten o'clock, oh I such a chirping all of a sudden ! and 
in a moment, I had fire little visitors on the threshold 
of the door, the young ones fluttering and chirping so 
as almost to deafen me, but appearing ao happy as 
hardly to know what to do. I threw down a large 
mess of crumbs, when the parents instantly ran to mo 
and took them to their juat fledged children, put it la 
their montha, and again, and again, and again, for 
some minutes ; after being sufficiently fisd, they all 
flew out. 

Thus they continued to come, at times sH together, 
sometimes one alone, for ssfveral days, but generally 
three or four together, and hardly leaving me alone at 
all, running about my feet when at the table, and pick- 
ing up the mltea aa they fisll, and trying to amuse me. 
In about two weeks they all came at once, after tea, 
took an abundant meal, ran about and chattered to roe^ 
and ran out. I saw the dear little creatures no more. 
Had any one told me one half what I had witnessed, I 
should have thought it exaggeration : but myself was 
their only hostess, and I can in truth attest, that what 
I have written gives but little idea of the Interest thef 
excited. 
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Should they return Mgtda the coming eoramer, as 
they probably will, I shall give you a further history. 
lo th^ mean rime, believe me most respectfully yours, 

Stratford, Feb. 4, 1842. c. c. 

The above mentioned bird is the chipping sparrow. 
{PrinaiUa Socialia of Wilson.) She and her mate have 
again returned to visit their hostess. If you deem the 
above worth an insertion, it is at your service. It fur- 
nishes good evidence of what kindness and gentleness 
lo the feathered race, at the bands of a young lady, can 
accomplish. ,. h. undbley. 



THE EMPIRE OF POETRY. 

BV FONTBNVLLE. 

This empire is a very large and populous country. 
It Is divided, like some of the countries on the conti- 
oent, into the higher and lower regions. The upper 
region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen 
people, who, like other mountaineers, speak a language 
very different from that of the inhabitants of the val- 
leys. The trees In this part of the country are very 
tail, having their tops in the clouds. Their horses are 
superior to those of Barbery, being fleeter than the 
winds. Their women are so beautiful as to eclipse 
the star of day. The great city which you see in the 
maps, beyond the lofty mountains, is the capital of this 
province, and is caUed Epic. It is built on a sandy and 
ungrateful soil, which few take the trouble to cultivate. 
The length of the city is many days* journey, and it Is 
•Iherwise of a tiresome extent. On leaving its gate, 
we always meet with men who are killing one another; 
whereas, when we pass through Romance, which forms 
the suburbs of Epic, and which Is larger than the city 
itself, we meet with groups of happy people who are 
hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The mountains ot 
Tragedy are also in the province of Upper Poetry. 
They are very steep, with daogerous precipices; and, 
In consequence, many of its people build their habita- 
tions at the bottom of the hills, and imagine themselves 
high enough. There have been found on these moun- 
taina aome very beautiful ruins of ancient cities, and, 
from time to time, the materials are carried lower down 
to botid new diies; /or they now never build near to 
high as they seem to have done in former times. The 
Lower Poetry la very aimilar to the swamps of Hol- 
land. Burlesque is the capital, which is rttuated amid 
stagnant pools. Princes speak theiv as if they had 
sprung from a dunghUI, and all the inhabitants are 
buffoons from their birth. Comedy is a city which is 
built on a pleasant spot; but it is too near Burlesque, 
and its trade with thia place has mach degraded the 
manners of ita citizens. I beg that you will notice in 
the map those vast solitudes which lie between High 
and Low Poetry. They are called the Deserts of Com- 
mon Sense. There is not a single dty In the whole of 
this extensive country, apd only a few cottages scatter- 
ed at a distance from one another. Theioterior of the 
counury is beautiful and fertile ; but you need not won- 
der thai there are so few who choose to reside in It, for 
the entrance is very rugged on aU sides, the roads' are 
narrow and diificult, and there are seldom any guides 
to be found who are capaple of conducting strangers. 
Besides, this country borders on a province where 
every person prefers to remain, because it appears to 
be agreeable, and saves the trouble of penetrating Into 
the Deserts of Common Sense. It ia the province pf 
False Thoughts. Here we alwaya tread on flowe»- 



everyihing seems enchsnting. But its greatest incon- 
venience is, that the ground is not solid— the foot is 
always sinking in the mire, however careful one may 
be. Elegy Is the capital. Here the people do nothing 
but complain; but It ia said that they find pleasure in 
their complaints. The city is surrounded with woods 
and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making 
them the confidents of his secrets— of the discovery of 
which he is so much afraid, that he often conjures those 
woods and rocks never to betray him. 

The empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One 
is the river of Rhyme, which has its source at the foot 
of the mountains of Reverie. The tops of some of 
these mountains are so elevated that they pierce the 
clouds: those are called the Points of Sublime Thought. 
Many climb there by extraordinary efforts; but almost 
the whole tumble down again, and excite, by their fall, 
the ridicute of those who admired them at first without 
knowing why. There are large platforms almost at 
the bottom of these mountainp, which are called the 
terraces of Lower Thoughts. There are alwaysa great 
number of people walking among them. At the end of 
these terraces are the caverns of Deep Reverie. Those 
who descend into them do so insensibly, bang so much 
enwrapt in their meditations that they enter the ca- 
verns before they are aware. These caverns are per- 
fect labyiinihs, and the difficulty of getting out agaii^ 
could scarcely be believed by those who have not beea 
there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet men 
walking in easy paths, which are termed the paths of 
Natural Thoughts; and these gentlemen iidlcule» 
equally, those who try to scale the points of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces 
below. They would be in the light if they could keep 
undeviatingly in the paths of Natural Thoughts; but 
they fall almost instantly into a snare, by enteiing in* 
to a splendid palace which is at a very little distance — 
it is the palace of Badinage. Scarcely have they en- 
tered, when, in the place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had, they dwell upon such only as are 
mean and vulgar. Those, however, who never aban- 
don the paths of Natural Thoughts, are the most ra- 
tional of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, 
and their thoughts are never ar vatiance with sound 
judgment Besides the river Rhyme, which I have 
described as issuing from the foot of the mountains, 
there is another called the river of Reason. These 
two livers are at a great distance from one another ^ 
and as they have a different course, they could not be 
made to communicate except by canals, which would 
cost a great deal of labor ; for these canals of commu- 
nication could not be formed at ail places, because 
there is only one part of the river Rhyme which is ia 
the neighborhood of the river Reason; and hence many 
cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and 
Ballad, could have no commerce with the Reason^ 
whatever pains might be taken for that purpose. Fur- 
ther, it would be necessary that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see 
by the map; and that is almost an unknown country*. 

The Rhyme is a large river, whose course is crooked 
and unequal, and, on account of its numerous falls, it 
is extremely difficult to navigate. On the contrary« 
the Reason is very straight and regular, but it does boS 
carry vessels of every burden. 

There is in the land of Poetry a very obscurs forest 
where the rays of the sun never enter. It is the f o ws t 
ofBotnbsst. The trees SIS close, spreading mod tssb- 
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Dkig into each other. The ibreet is so aocieiH» that it 
baa become a aort of aacrilfge to prune its treea, and 
there U no prohabiUiy that the ground wUl ever be 
cleared. A few stepa into this forest and we lose our 
load, without dreaming that we have gone astray. It 
ia full of imperceptible labyrinths, from which no one 
ever returns. The Reason is lost in this forest. The 
extensive province of Imitation is very sterile^ — it pro* 
duces nothing. The inhabitants are extremely poor, 
and are obliged to glean in the richer fielda of the 
neighboring provinces; and some even make fortunes 
by this beggarly occupation. The empire of Poetiy is 
very cold toward the north ; and, consequently, this 
quarter is the most populous. There are the. cities of 
Anagram and Acrostic, with several others of a biniilar 
description. 

Finally, in that sea which bounds the states of Poe- 
try, there is the island of Satire, surrounded with bit- 
ter waves. The salt from the water is very strong and 
dark colored. The greater part of the brooks of this 
island resemble the Nile in this— that their sources are 
unknown^ but it is particularly remarkable that there 
is not one of them whose waters are frc^h. A part of 
the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles ; the 
French term it VArchipd des BagaUlUss and their 
voyagers are well acquainted with those islands. Na- 
ture seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she 
did those of the iEgean Sea. The piincipal islands 
are the Madrigal, the Song and the Impromptu. No 
lands can be lighter than those islands, for they float 
upon the waters. 



AN INDIAN TRAGEDY. 
Correspondence of the Roctiester Deouicrat. 

Camden, Hillsdale Co., (Mich.) Nov. 9. 

Ma. EDiTOft— The following Indian tragedy was re- 
hrted to me by James Powle, Esq., of this place— it 
occorred in this vicinity, ail the parties being his neigh- 
bors. I should like to read it in your paper, as I think 
it worth a peruaal, and that we may depend about as 
aa mnch upon it as if we saw it ourselves : 

In the spring of 1637, Nogisqua, an Indian of the 
Potawatamy tribe, residing in this vicinity, having 
pawned his gun, and part of his clothing, from time to 

time, to a roan named John N , for intoxicating 

drink, the trader proposed to the Indian that if he 
would sell him a certain cream colored poney belong 
ing to his squaw, and a present from her father, Baw- 
blsH, a chief of their tribe, he would give him up his 
gnn and cloihing, and let him have more strong drink 
from lime to time, until the price agreed upon was paid. 
To this Nogisqua agreed, and privately gave up the 
poney, which was sent on farther west. 

It appeared that his squaw, having some suspicion 
of what was going on, employed her younger brother 
to watch the result, and inform her; which it appears 
ha did. Upon the return of the Indian to his camp, 
partly intoxicated, his sqoaw highly enraged accused 
hlro of selHng her poney. She beeame more and more 
enraged at his Indifference about the aflair and at 
length declared that she would kill him. He handed 
her hie scalping knlfig and drawing aalde his hunting 
ahirt and making his bosom bare, co lly exclaimed, 
** Sn poo l"--(kill away.) She inatantly plunged it to 
its handle in the Indian's breast ; which caused his 
deatfa in a few minutea. 

Her fathar, the Indian ohiei; being tbta abaeM aome 



10 or dO miles east, a runner was despatched to inform 
him. Soon after, Mr. Fowie aaw him pass by hia 
house with a aad countenance for the place of murder. 

A heart-rending duty now devolved upon the old 
chief. His word was to acquit or condemn his agonized 
daughter, according to Indian usage from time inime- 
moiial. Horror reigned In the bresst of her father. 
His daughter waa the handsomest squaw of her trit>e,, 
and a datling daughter ; and the wails of her relatives,, 
together with his own sympathies, rolled upon the 
mind of the chief like the rubhing of the mighty dee|> 
upon the lonely rock in the swteping storm. 1 he cii- 
sis in the chiefs mind was at hand, tie must judge. 
No other tribunal was within the Indian code of cii- 
minal justice. The performance of this duty required 
more than Roman firmness. He had nuihiug to do 
with the goddess Mercy. The Grtat Spliit, and the 
blood of his murdered son-in-law, seemed to say^ 
" Bawbish, according to the custom of yourfortfathera 
forages past now decide justly." 

The chief, like agonized Joseph when he made him- 
self known to his brethren, could contain himself no 
longer. His integrity as an Indian chief pievaikd. 
He rolled his troubled eye for the last time upon hia 
darling daughter, then upon his kindred, and upon a 
portion of his ttibe that stood before hiiu, and then to 
the Great Spiiitfor firinness. The storm of agony in 
the mind of the chief had passed away, and ii» deep 
sorrow he decided that his daughter ought to die by 
the hand of the nearest of kin to the muideied Indian, 
according to their custom for sgta past. 1 he person 
of the father, chief and judge then withdrew, with 
nothing but his integrity to console him — which the 
whole world beside could neither purchase nor biibe. 

Upon inquiry it was decided that Joneae, a brother 
to Mogisqua, then south near Fort Wuym; should exe> 
the sentence. Accordingly, a runner was sent tor him^ 
and he came without d«lay. After heating what was 
deemed hia duty, the cry of a brother'a blood from tha 
ground on which 'he stood, atrung every nerve and 
gave tone to every muscle, for revenge. 

There were white persona present at the execution, 
wImi relate it aa foUowa. The brother proceeded to 
the fatal Indian camp { and alter aharpening his scalp* 
ing knife to hia liking and performing several oeremo- 
niea customary with their tribe since thtir acquain- 
tance with the Catholic missionaries, he took the vie- 
tim by her long tiowing hair and led her to the front of 
the camp, and then with hia scalpiag knife he made an 
incision in her forehead in the form of a cross, bared 
her boaoui and plunged the knife to the handle in her 
body. A shtiek, a rush of blood, and a few dying 
groans and convulsions, and the fair form of the hand- 
some squaw lay atifi' in death. 

From the time of the murder until the execution, 
the lemale relativea of the mardereas, never left her 
leOt, the time being spent in lamentation over the 
young squaw. After the execution, both bodies were 
buried in a sand bank, where they now lie, side by side. 
The Indians and aquaws became reconciled, and all 
seemed satisfied that no otiier atonement could have 
been aatisiactory. 

Since the events related, the remnant of the tr!b» 
haa been removed to the great West, together with, 
their chief, whom the strongest inducements the world 
could present, could not jostle out of the path of jus- 
tice. 

Thoa peiished, aaya my inforoMuit, the best Indfao.' 
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and handsomest squaw of their tribe — the victims of 
the whiskey seller, who is far more guilty than either 
of the others of a moral wrong. My Informant also 
says that from first to last, there was manifested no 
desire to escape or evade the fate of the unfortunate 
young squaw. Yours, &c. E. B. 



SOCIAL PASTIME^GAME OP TWENTY 
aUESTIONS. 

Whatbver serves to make home cheerful, and draw 
the social bonds closer, and render domestic pleasures 
more attractive, can hardly be too highly prized. In 
this view we devote a passing paragraph to an account 
of a pleasant, intellectual social and instructive enter- 
tainment, called the "Game of Twenty Questions.*' 

When Rush was our Minister at the Court of St. 
James, he for the first time got an inkling of this game 
He dined one day at the house of Mr. Planta, of the 
Cabinet ; there were present. Count Lieven, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, Mr. Secretary Canning, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Mr. Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord G. Ben tick. Lord Granville, Lord Howard de 
Walden, Mr. Charles Ellis, M. P., and others. We 
gain these items from a published, but very narrowly 
circulated, narrative by the American Ambassador him- 

aelf. The party dined at . Ten o'clock came, 

and no one seemed disposed to rise from the table. 
Canning proposed that " Twenty Questions" should 
be played. The game consists in one party mutually 
fixing upon some object, which Is to be kept perdue by 
them— and In the other finding out what the object Is 
by asking twenty questions about it The object is 
not to be too abstract or secret— such as the company 
would not probably be acquainted with— and the ques- 
tions are put, not directly as to what the object is, but 
as to its qualities, attributes and circumstances con- 
nected with it. The following is an account of the 
game played by the peraonages whose names we liave 
given, from wlilch our readers will gain a better idea 
tlian by any description. Mr. Canning and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were to interrogate, the Ame- 
rican Minister and Lord Granville were to fix upon 
the object and answers. First Question, by Mr. Can- 
ning — Does wliat yon have thought of belong to the 
animal or vegetable kingdom 1 Answer— To the ve- 
getable. Q— Is ft manufactured or unmanufactured 7 
A— Manufactured. Q— Solid or liquid? A— Solid. 
(How oould it be liquid, said one of the company, 
slily, unleas vegetable soup?) Q— Is it a thing entire 
in itself, or in part 7 A— Entire. Q— Is it for public 
use 7 A — Yes. Q— Does it exist in England, or out 
of it 7 A— In England. Q— Is it single, or are ttiere 
others of the ssme kind 7 A— Single. A— Is it liis- 
torical, or only existent at present? A— Both. Q,~* 
For omamen t or uae 7 A— Both. Q— Has it any con- 
nection with the person of the king? A— No. Q— Is 
it canied or does it support itself 7 A— The former. 
Q,— Does it pass by succession 7 (Neither Lord Gran- 
ville nor the Minister being quite certain on this point, 
the question was not answered ; but the very doubt 
being supposed to throw some light on the case, it was 
agreed to count the question one.) Q — Waa it used 
at the Coronation 7 A— Yes. Q— Where, in the Halt 
or in the Abbey 7 A— Probably in both, certainly In 
the Hall. Q— What is its shape? (This question 
was objected to, as too direct, and was withdrawn.) 
Fifteen questions were now aaked, and the interest had 



gone on increasing until esch one of the company fe3t 
like looking at a race where the hor^ were neck to 
neclc The remaining questions were now asked, af- 
ter a mannner similar to those we have given, until 
the whole twenty were exhausted. Mr. Canning at 
the conclusion rolled his huge rich eyes about, and 
was evidently under some doubt whether he had got 
the thing. By the role of the game, however, he was 
now to tell, and if right, was the winner— If not, the 
loser. " I think," said he, " it must be the wand qf 
the Lord High Steteard.'* He was right ; this wand 
was a long white stick, not thicker than your middle 
finger, and, as such, tallies with all the answers given. 
It may be well to say that the questions and an- 
swers are not put in the rapid manner above given, but 
have considerable intervals between some of them, 
enlivened by the remarks and suggestions of the com- 
pany, and of those asking the questions. The game 
at the dinner lasted upwards of an hour. "Twenty 
Questions" has many advantages as a social game. It 
can be played by men, women, and children, of all and 
any classes. Two or three gathered together of an 
evening, at any quiet place, can take part in it. To 
such as suppose it very easy or rather childish, we re- 
commend a trial— and they will find it to tax their 
powers, and to make a strong pull upon the intellect. 
Sometimes the object thought of may be of an histori- 
cal character, either living or dead, or an event in the 
past or present ages of the world. 



A New York correspondent of the Portland Trans- 
cript gives the Down-eaaUra the following graphic 
PEEP AT GOTHAM. 

Aftbr a flying visit to our great commercial thorough- 
fare, our American London, where you found yourself 
unconsciously sticking out your elbows, knitting yoor 
brows and walking with an air, was it not a relief^ ray 
dear Editor, to find yourself back to your own quiet 
city, where there is breatUng space, when you can 
walk at your own pace, and pick your teeth, if yon 
choose, with a pen-knifo in the street, and no haxard 
of cutting your own throat by a jostle of the elbow 7 
I know it was, and that you took a long inhalation and 
said, "I thank God Tve got home again !" and then in 
memory of the temptations that beaet your path, tha 
dangers to* which you had been exposed by flood and 
field, you gave madam an extra kiss, and the children 
a chuck under the chin, inwardly ejaculating, "yea, 
yes, all ia esfe now V* Then when you went out into 
the streets encountering the same foces you have en- 
countered these doien years, with the same regular, 
honeat, Anglo-Saxon characteristics, all of the same 
stamp, the pure, unmixed h\oo6 of our ancestors, no 
where else to be found in a like degree unadulterated, 
did you not rub your hands with delight, and ntter 
something very like a malison on all foreignera 7 I 
know yon did, sir, and this little ebulition was alto- 
gether natural, in a place where foreigners, excepting 
as birds of passage, are held in such avendon. Well, 
all this passed over, and then came the talk about New 
York— not really to people in the streets, the mer- 
chants, professional people and such like, who might 
be supposed to know the place in an equal degree — oo^ 
no, but with a smart boy upon yoor knee, mamma it*- 
tening, and Aunt Jane with her knitting work, and 
cousin Lucy half whirled round upon the muaic stool, 
and now and then touching a note of tlie piano. All 1 
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then, air, you dwelt upoa the wooders of New York— 
yoa abused the poUoe, exposed the tricks of the cab- 
man—you told of the sharpers, the pick-pockets, laugh- 
ed about the hogs, and told how you got laughed at 
becauae you had forgotten the currency. The joke 
was too good to be lost, though had at your own ex- 
pense. A cab-man canied you from the Astor House 
to the Carleton, charging you two shillings, at which 
you gave him fwenty-five cents, telling him sternly 
that was enough, and you didn't know till afterward you 
had paid liis own price. 

For three weeks you felt yourself to be a man of con- 
sequence — you found yourself every five minutes wlih 
New York upon your lips. Everything looked small 
at home, the warehouses mean, the women too short, 
and the whole city stupid. It seemed at) if the whole 
week were become a Sabbath. Gradually this excite- 
ment wore off, and now, sir, I find you in your old 
track, going on with the good natured carelessness 
charscterisiic of a small city, and sitting by the hour 
with your feet upon the sofa, picking your teeth, as no 
New Yorker ever can. 

One of the first things that attract the attention of a 
stranger, on visiting our city, is the universal air of ex- 
citement. Men go through the streets with a flushed 
and bustling sir, as If always upon matters of moment. 
Women step ofl^ with a firm and indifierent demeanor, 
unconscious of observation, their fine eyes (for fine 
eyes are the order of the day here) looking brilliant and 
intense, and flashing a dangerous light upon the pas- 
•er-by. Children look precocious, and make an ado 
like their seniors. The dogs run hither and thither, 
scouring down Broadway, as if in pursuit of their own- 
era or fearful of the dog-killers. Cats scramble over 
courts, and in and out of the basements, as never cats 
did elsewhere. The hog is the only monopolist, and 
the only tame animal, retainUig his distinctive charac- 
teristics in spite of circumstances. He msy be seen 
stmttlog down Broadway with the gravity of an alder- 
man, at all times preserving a dignified composure. 
He doesn't mn, not he, for cab nor omnlbua, but some- 
bow he escapes injury. I begin to regard him as a 
philosopher, one whom the world cannot spoil, true to 
liimself In s|dte of fete — neither pampered nor dlsafiTect- 
•d by a city life. In Boston I bear they have a large 
hospital— shall I call it?— no, that won't do, large 
iMmses, in which thdr swineshlp are lodged. In first, 
second, or third stories, and live sumptuously. They 
never go out even for an airing, the delicate creatures 
never having the ** breath of Heaven visit them too 
rooghly." Now the gentry of this kind never even 
dreamed of such luxury in our good city, but live the 
lobost life of peripateUcs. 

Really I am at the end of my papers, and hardly Into 
my aubject. Never mind, 1 will say the more next time, 
and you must take this by way of prefiice. 

Yours, • ♦ • ♦ 



No one can be healthy and happy without occupa- 
tion — some regular employment or profession. The 
life of an idler Is always restless and unsatisfactory 
one, and " killing time" the most laborious of all work. 

Anotheb ascent of Mont Blanc, was recently ac- 
eompltshed — Dr. Ordinaire and a party of 13 having 
npoended, making 54 persons who have had the teme- 
rity to make the perfectly useless experiment. 



CLOSING ACCOUNTS. 

BY C. P. HOfFM AN. 

I placed— it was not ten years since — 

Sweet coz, a heart wlihin thy keeping, 
In which there was no pulse of piince, 

Of poet, or of hero, leaping, 
But it was generous, warm and true, 

True to itself, and true to thee : 
And toward thine own it fondly drew— 

Drew almost in idolatry. 

I came to thee when years had fled. 

To learn how well the charge was kept, 
That heart— it was so altered, 

Upon the change I could have wept: 
The buoyant hope, the daring aim, 

The independence, stern and high ; 
Spirit, misfortune could not tame. 

And pride that did the worst defy- 
All, all were gone — and in their stead. 

Were bitter and were blasted feelings: 
And thoughts Despair so far had led 

They shuddered at their own revealings. 
Yet I— although Distrust did prey 

Within that heart so wildly then — 
It ate the bitter half away, 

I left the rest with thee again. 

Perhaps that heart in worthier case, 

I thought thou wouldst at last restore ; 
Perhaps I hoped thou might'st replace 

With thine, the one abused before : 
Perhaps there was— the truth as well 

May out at once — perhaps there was la 
Those Rwtchlese eyes so strong a spell 

I could not help it, gentle cousin. 

Well, it was thine— thine only atill, 

A, lit tie worse, perhaps, for wear; 
But firm, despite of every ill 

Which Fate and thou had gathered there 
'Twere bootless to remind thee here 

How long it has continued such, 
Or how its truth, through doubt and fear. 

Inconstancy could never touch. 

But, cousin, though thy noontide blaze 

Of beauty Is as deeply felt 
By roe, as when unto its rays 

In dawning womanhood I knelt ; 
Yet, now my youth is long since past, 

And growing cares mske manhood grayi 
I think— I think from thee at last, 

That I must take that heart away. 

Still, if it grieves thee to restore 

A trust that*s held so carelessly, 
Or if; when asking back once more, 

The heart I left in pledge with thee ; 
It may, in spite of all I've said. 

By some odd chance with thine be Mended a 
Why, cousin, give me that instead. 

And all our business here is ended. 



Dblicact. — A very modest yonng lady in Richmond 
got exceedingly ofi*ended because a clerk in a dry goodi 
store oflered to show her some tm dr t mtd Mnen; 
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THE INDIAN TRAIL. 

BT PEECI£ H. 8ELT0V. 

"The Indians have attacked Mr. Stuart's bouse, 
borntlt, and can idd his family into captivity!" were 
the first words of a breathless woodsman, as he rushed 
into the bloclc-house of a village in the Western part 
of New York, duilng one of the early border wars. 
••Up, up — a dozen men should have been on the trail 
two days ago." 

" God htip us !" said one of the group, a bold frank 
forester, and with a face whiter than ashes he leaned 
against the wall, gasping for breath. Every eye was 
turned on him wiih sympathy, for he and Mr. Stuart^s 
only daughter, a lovely glil of seventeen, were to be 
married in a few days. 

The bereaved father was universally respected. He 
was a man of great benevolence of heart, and of some 
properly, and resided on a mill seat he owned, about 
two miles from the village. His family consisted of 
his eldest daughter and three widowed children. He 
had b«en from home, so the runner said, when his 
bouse was attacked, nor had the neighbors any intima- 
tion of the catastrophe, uniil the light of the burning 
tenements awakened the suspicions of a settler, who 
resided a mile nearer the village than Mr. Stuart, and 
who, proceeding toward the flames, found the houses 
and mills in ruins, and recognized the feet of females 
and children on the trail of the Indians. He huriied 
Instantly to the fort, and it was this individual who 
stood breathlessly narrating the events wiiich we, in 
fewer wprds have detailed. 

The alarm spread through the village as fire spreads 
in a swamp afiex a drought, and before the speaker 
bad finished his stoiy, the little block-house was filled 
with leager and sympathyzing faces. Several of the 
inhabitants had brought their rifles, and others now 
hurried home to arm themselves. The young men of 
the settlement, gathered to a man around Henry Leper, 
the betrothed ' husband of Mary Stuart, and though 
few words were spoken, the earnest grasp of the hand 
and the accompanying look, assured him that his 
friends keenly felt for him, and were ready to follow 
him to the world's end. The party was about to set 
forth when a man was seen hurriedly running up the 
road from the direction of the desolated home. 

" It is Mr. Stuart," said one of the oldest of the group. 
** Stand back and let him come in." 

The men parted right and left from the door way, 
and immediately the father entered : the neighbors 
bowed respectfully to him as he passed. He scarcely 
returned their salutations, but advancing directly to 
his intended son-in-law, the two mutually fell into each 
other*k arms. The spectators not wishing to intrude 
on the privacy of their giief, turned their faces away 
with that delicacy which is no where found more fre- 
quently than among those who arc thought to be mere- 
ly rude borderers; but they heard sobs and they knew 
that the heart of the usually collected Mr. Stuart must 
be fearfully agitated. 

*< My friends," he said, at length, *' this is kind. 1 
see you know my loss, and are ready to march with me. 
God bless you 1" He could say no more, for he was 
choking with emotion. 

** Stay back, father," said young Leper, using for the 
first time a name which In that moment of desolation, 
carried sweet comfort to the parent's heart, you cannot 
bear the fatigues as well as we— death only will pre- 
ipent us biiaglog back Mary.'* 



'*I luiow it— I know, my khi— but I cannot staf 
herein suspense. No— I will go with you. I have 
to-day the strength of a dozen men." 

The fathers who were there nodded in assent, and 
nothing further was said, but immediately the party, 
as if by one impulse, set forth. 

There was no difficulty in finding the trail of the In- 
dians, along which the pursuers advanced with a speed 
with a speed incredible to those unused to forest life, 
and the result of long and severe discipline. But ra- 
pid as their march was, hour after hour elapsed with- 
out any signs of the vicinity of the 8avag(>s, though evi- 
dence that they had passed the routes while before, was 
continually to be met. The sun rose high in the hea- 
vens until ho stood above the tree tops, then he began 
slowly to decline, and at length his slant beams could 
scarcely penetrate the forest; yet there were no ap- 
pearance of the Indians, and the hearts of the pursuers 
began to despond. Already the opinion had grown 
general that a further advance was useless, fortheboun- 
daiiesof the settler's district had long been passed; 
they were in the very heart of the sava^s country; 
and by this time the Indians had probably reached 
their village. Yet when the older men, who alone 
would venture to suggests return, looked at the father 
or at his intended son-in-law, they could not utter the 
words which would carry despair to two alinot^i brtak- 
ing hearts, and so the inarch was continued. But 
night drew on, and one of the eldest spoke. 

" Thei« seems to be no hope," he said, stopping and 
resting his rifle on the ground, " and we are far from 
our families. What would become of the village if at- 
tacked in our absence." 

This was a question that went to every heart, and 
by one consent the party stopped, and nuiny, especial- 
ly of the older ones, took a step or two involuntarily 
homewards. The fkther and Leper looked at eacb 
other in mute despair. 

'* You ape right Jenkins," the yoang man said, ef 
length. "It is selfish in us to lead you so far fronk 
home on—" and here for an instant choked— "on per» 
hapa, a fruitless errand. Go back— we thank you lor 
having come so far. But as for me, tny wsy lies aheadt 
even if it lead into the very heart of an Indian viltege."^ 

" AtMl I will follow you I" "And I T'-" Aad I !»» 
exclaimed a dosen voices, for daring. In momenu like 
these carries the day against cooler counsels, aixi tha- 
young to a man sprung to Leper's side. 

Even the older men were aflected by the contagion* 
They were torn by conflicting emotions, now thinking 
of their wives and little ones, behind, and now remind* 
ed of the suflfering captives before. They still floctuat* 
ed, when one of the young men ejEclaimed in a Iota 
voice. 

" See— there they are !" and as he spoke, he pointed 
to a thin column of light ascending in twilight above 
the tree tops from the bottom of the valley lying im- 
mediately before them. 

'» On then— on," said Jenkins, now the first to move 
ihead ; **but still, for the slightest noise will ruin our 
hopes." 

On ! how the father's heart thrilled at these words. 
The evident belief of his neighbors In the uselessnesa 
if further pursuit had wrung his heart, and, with Leper 
he had resolved to go unaided, though roeantlQie ha 
watched with intense anxiety tkie proceedings of thft 
•ouncil, for he knew that two men, or even a doieiv 
would probably be insufficient to rescue the captivaa* 
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Bat when his eyes caught the dlttaot Hght, hope rush- 
ed wildly back over his heart With the next minute 
Im was foremost in the line of pursuers, apparently the 
«oolest snd most cautious of all. 

With noiseless tread the borderers proceeded until 
4hey were within a few yacds of the encamped Indions, 
glimpses of whom they began to catch through the 
avenue of trees, as the fire flashed up when a fresh 
brand was thrown on it. Stealthily creeping forward 
a few paces further they discerned the captive girl, 
with her two little brothers and three sisters, bound, 
and, at the sight, the fear of the father lest some or all 
of his little ones, unable to keep up in the hasty flight, 
liad been tomahawked, gave way to a thiill of indes- 
■cribable joy. He and Jenkins were now looked on as 
leaders of the party. He paused to count the group. 

**Twenty-flve in all," he said in a low whisper. 

'* We can take ofl* at least a third with one fire, and 
then rush in on them," and he looked at Jenkins, who 
nodded approvingly. 

In burried whispers the plan of attack was regulated, 
each having an Indian assigned to his rifle. During 
this brief pause every heart trembled lest the accidental 
crackling of a twig, or a tone spoken unadvisedly above 
a whisper, should attract the attention of the savages. 
tSnddenly. before all was arranged, one of them sprang 
10 his feet and looked sospiclodsly in the direction of 
the little party. At the same instant another sprang 
toward the prisoners, and with his eyes fixed on the 
thicket where the pursuers lay, held his tomahawk 
above the startled girl, as if to strike, the instant any 
demonstration of hostility should appear. 

The children clung to their sister's side with' stifled 
cries. The moment was critical. The proximity of 
the pursuers was suspected, and that their discovery 
would immediately result. To wait until each man 
had his victim as^gned him might prove ruinous, to 
Are prematurely might be equally so. But Leper for- 
got every consideration in the peril of Mary, and almost 
at the instant when the occurrences wo have related 
were taking place, took aim at the savage standing 
x>ver his betrothed, and fired. The Indian fell dead. 
Immediately a yell rang through the forest, the savages 
leaped to their arms, a few dashing toward the thicket, 
others rushed on the prisoners, and others, and these 
were the more sagacious, retreating behind trees. But 
with that whoop a dozen rifles rang on the air, and 
fialf a score of the assailed fell to the earth, while the 
borderers, breaking from their thicket, with uplifted 
knives and tomahawks, came to the rescue. A wild 
hand to hand conflict ensued, in which nothing could 
be seen except the figures of the combatanU rolling to- 
gether among the whlthered leaves nothing heard but 
angry shots, and the groans of the wounded and dying. 
In a few minutes the borderers were victorious. 

Leper had been first to enter the field. The instant 
he fired, flinging down his rifle, he leaped from his 
hiding place and rushed to Mary's side, thinking only 
of her safety. It was well he was so prompt. Two 
Stalwart savages dashed at her with swinging toma- 
luiwka, but the knife of Leper found the heart of one, 
mnd the other fell stunnad by the blow from the butt 
end of the fiither's rifle, who followed his intended son 
• atep or two behind. A second's delay would have 
been too late. Fortunately, none of the assailants 
were kiUed, tKongh severai were seriously wounded. 
Tbe mtddeoneas of the attack may account for the 
«ompafatiTe inM— nity which they aflioyed. 



How shall we describe the gratitude md joy with 
which the father kissed his rescued chHdiasn 1 f-Bow 
shall we tell the rapture with which Leper dasped his 
affianced bride to his boaom 1 We foel our incapaeky 
for the task, and drop the veil over emotions too holy 
for exposure. But many a atout borderer wept at the 
sight. 



CONTESTING GIRARD'S WILL. 

The uncertainty of the law has been known to sll 
ages, since it met administration from judges and 
juries. Our readers are doubtless aware that the 
foreign heirs of Stephen Glrard have never yet been 
satisfied with the will of the rich old merchant, and 
that they have invoked the law's uncertainties to see 
how they should come out In an aflblr to knock up the 
entire will. The man of eight millions of dollars made 
a wilt, but it does not appear to be the will of his heirs, 
even to the fourteenth Cousin, to be content therewith. 
And why should they 1 He gave most uf them nothing. 
To a brother lu France, he gave 50.000 dollars, modestly 
remarking at the time to Mr. Duane as he was drawing 
the will, *'that sum, sir, is enough to ruin my brother. 
I am not fond of giving men property to make them 
idle or extravagant. None can bo happy without em- 
ployment—and, generally, it is better that they should 
work for a living. I always did, even with my great 
wealth." 

These were the views of one of the richest men this 
country ever produced. His philosophy is indisputably 
sound. Men must work, or they will generslly do 
evil : and that sagacious philosopher, Stephen Girard, 
was not to controvert his own philosophy by giving to 
any, sudden wealth, to lead them, as he feared it would, 
to profligacy, idleness and dissipation. 

But we are not sure that his will was a good one, 
after all, well purposed, as we fully believe it was. 
For onrselves, we very much doubt whether the dty 
of Philadelphia has been benefitted by his munificent 
glAs : because we think they have led to much folly in 
public expenditures, scheming, show, and city non- 
sence. Where, oh where Is the College for Orphans, 
which Stephen Girard so muniflclcntly provided fori 
A generation of Orphans* has already passed away, 
and no College has yet been finished !— And when it 
will be finished, who can say 7 

Stephen Girard was a poor boy. By his own toils 
he made eight millions of dollars. Will those dollars 
prove a blessing, as dispensed by his will? That, 
surely, remains to be scon. At present, suite are pend* 
ing, at the instigation of his foreign heirs, to demolish 
his will, and show It null and void. It's a scramble 
for the dollars ; ond, as Mr. Girard used to say, men are 
much more willing to scramble, speculate and dream 
after wealth, than they are to work, slowly, prudently 
and unceasingly for it So we see that the great wealth 
of a millionaire keeps up a fight for years. Mr. Girard 
has been 12 yeara beneath the sods of the valley, but 
the scrambles about his Immense wealth have ceased 
not— nor will they die upon the ear, In all human pro- 
bability, so long as 100 thousand dollara of his vast 
wealth shall remain. Such Is the nature of man. 
Such Is the certain result of vast accumulations in a 
single hand. 

We may say liere, that the suit at present pending^ 

• They canoet be adaaltisd to th^ OaUsfe, aAsr antviaf at 
thesgeoflO. 
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— Tht* foreign heirs of Stephen Girard vs. The City of 
Philailelphia— is briefly thus : 

In 1835, (ssys our cotemporary of the Baltimore 
Sun,) an able lawyer of Cecil county, Md., Henry 
Stump, having studied Girard's will, wrote an opinion 
that it was null and void by the misdirected trustee- 
ship of the city councils of Philadelphia. So far as 
the Girard College was concerned, Gen. W. Jones, of 
Washington, reputed a second lawyer, acquiesced in 
this opinion. The foreign heirs of Stephen Girard con- 
cluded to employ Messrs. Stump and Jones to file a 
bill upon the equity side of the circuit court of the 
United States against the trustees, (the corporate 
authorities of the city of Philadelphia,) to set aside the 
devise to the college. Judge Baldwin presides in this 
court, and by him a decree was passed dismissing the 
complainant's bill ; from which the heirs appealed to 
the supreme court of the United Slates. Here the 
case was argued during the last winter by Messrs. 
Stump and Jones for the heirs, and John Sergeant, 
Esq., for the city of Philadelphia. The argument was 
made before seven Judges— Charles J. Taney, and 
Judges McLean, Thompson, Baldwin, Catron, Wayne 
and Daniel. 

The argument, if we recollect right, was finished In 
tlie beginning of February, and the case held under 
advisement by the court until some time In March. 
Judge Thompson was obliged to leave the court before 
the argument was finished, and did not return during 
the session. The court, in speaking of the case, pro- 
perly, as we think, avoided saying which of the Judge* 
were for sustaining the will, or for pronouncing it in- 
operative, but continued the case to the next term, only 
remarking and suggesting that as there was a division 
of opinion, and the decision of the court not made up, 
the court would like to hear the case re-argtied. 

We now learn that Mr. Webster has been employed 
by the heirs. We cannot learn that he has given any 
opinion about the case. The city of Philadelphia has 
engaged Messrs. Binney and Meredith to assist Mr. 
Sergeant at the next argument. And now we are to 
have another chapter in " the glorious uncertainties of 
the law."— PAO. Sat. Cour, 



SENTIMENTAL. 

('What are you muttering about there T' asked a 
father of a son whom he had spoken harshly to. 

" Oh, let him alone," said the mother; "his eyes are 
full of the heart's rain, (poetic woman I) and his soul is 
clouded with grie£" 

««ls iiT' inquired the husband; "his muttering, 
then, is a sort of mental thunder, I suppose." 

" Yes," sobbed the wife. 

" Well, well," was the reply, " we must expect elec- 
tricity; so I'll apply the lightning rod.'* 

Thus saying, he took a trim birch stick, and " whaled" 
him in warm style. 



Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, the present stale. 
From brutes what man, from man what angels know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below 1 



A PERSON who tells you of the faults of others, in- 
tends to tell otheit of yoar liralts. Have a care how 
you Usten. 



THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

Now don't call it the Rover Omnibus; call it the 
Eklitor's table, or the centre table, or the Rover quartep- 
deck, or chowder, or hotch potch, or anjnhing but 
Omnibus ; that's rather too plebeian. Every body, yoa 
know, gets into an Omnibus, and all sorts and sizes 
and conditions of folks are mixed up together. 

Yes, reader, and for that very reason we shell call H 
the Omnibus. We are determined that every body, 
who behaves well and pays his fare, shall have a right 
to lake a seat In it, from Count D'Orsay up to N. P. 
W. Our tendencies are decidedly republican ; we go 
for the whole people : and if you see the prince and 
tne beggar sitting side by side in our Omnibus, yoa 
needn't turn your nose up at it, for it will make no dif- 
ference ; while we continue to drive, we shall turn no- 
body out, as we said before, that behaves welL 

First come, first serve ; he that gets In first sliall 
have his choice of seats. And what's more, we pledge 
ourselves " to go upon the trot." All ready 1 Gee up. 



ANOTHER FEATURE. 

SiNCB we have commenced making innovatuma upoa 
the character of the Roveb, in both the outer and in- 
ner man, there is no knowing where we may stop. 
We have doffed our sober quaker dress, and put on oux 
holy-day garments, as rich, and fine, and fashionable 
as any body's folks can wear. Not that we stand much 
upon dress ; our creed is, and alwsys has been, that 
"looks is nothin, behaviour's all." Still, as the ladies 
always have a quick eye for the beautiful, we don't 
know any good reason why we should not once in a 
while try to gratify them in this particular. Hence 
we thought we would endeavor to look our best, about 
these Christmas times; and if we should happen to 
like the notion of it, perhaps we may continue to wear 
pretty good clothes hereafter. 

' The dress we will call innovailon number one. The 
" Rover Book-Table," which we commenced last week, 
is innovation number two. True, the book-table came 
first in the order of time. But " the first shall be last, 
and the last first ;" and we are not the first in the world 
to verify the truth of that scripture. But what we in- 
tended to speak about, when we sat down, was alto- 
gether anoOur feature, a third innovation. And what, 
kind reader, do you think that is? You can't gueas^ 
and will have to give it up ; so we'll tell you at once. 
It Is to insert marriages In the Rover ! 

What, insert maniages in a magazine ! who ever 
heard of such a thing? say yon. 

We don't care who ever heard of such a thing. We 
follow nobody's fashions— we make fashions of onr 
own. 

But, say you, if I had a magazine, I wouldn't Insert 
marriages in it for love nor money. 

Well, then, you are not just like us, for we will In- 
sert them, for love, or money, or wedding cake. The 
one we record to-day is inserted for love; and hereaf- 
ter, those which are not inserted for love, may find a 
place in our columns on the following terms, viz: a 
silver dollar from the groom, or a quarter of a good 
sized wedding loaf from the bride, we don't care a cop- 
per which. Not that we are so very fond of cake our- 
selves ; but the way our (Oilldren hide it is a cavtims^ 
a quarter loaf a day vonMn't oome vakm. 
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But we are making too much of a preamble; let us 
to our aerioua buaioess. 

MtinlMl. in New 7nrk, on Tueaday evening, Deeember 5lh, 
bf Rev. Mr. Berrett, Giovanni Tbomnon and Uakt Oodbn. 

Now don*t let the newspaper critics come out upon 
us ond say we have made a blunder, and used ajid for 
to. We hold, that on such occasions the man and wo- 
man are both married, and that the man is no more 
married to the woman than the woman is to the man. 

Before taking leave of the subject, we beg permission 
to wish our fiiend Thompson and his bride a merry 
Christmas and happy New Year. And, regretting that 
circumstances prevented our being present at the in- 
teresting ceremony on the 5th, we can do no less than 
apply to the case the following beautiful lines 

BT BBAINABD. 

I SAW two clouds at morning, 

Tinged with the rising sun ; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 

And mingled into one : 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 

I saw two summer currents, 

Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting : 
^ , Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 

Such be your gentle motion, 

TUI life's last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer's beam, and summer^s stream. 

Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease — 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 

Ouv New Dbess.— If it is excusable at any time 
for sober-minded people to primp up and put on fine 
clothes, it must be about these times of the holy days. 
We have taken advantage of the indulgence which the 
occasion seems to allow, to rig ourselves out in gar- 
ments of new style, quality, and fashion. In place of 
the old drab coat that we have worn a long time, we 
have now a choice of coats, blue, green, pink, yellow, 
purple, or dove color; so, ladies, pick and choose ac- 
cording to your fancy. And while we are straying 
abroad in our " coat of many calors," if our wicked 
brethren should sell us into Egypt, we trust, ladies, we 
shall have your proyers, that we may be brought up 
out of Egypt again, with blessings for ourselves, and 
for you, and for our brethren, and our children, and our 
childrens' children. 

Olb Bull's Conckbt, at the Broadway Tabernacle 
on Wednesday, 13tb, drew together an audience of 
mbout three thousand. It was indeed a great jam. 
But during the performance of some of his finest 
touches on the violin, that vast mutitude were held in 
such breathless stillness, that, to apply a new illustra- 
tion, you might have " heard a pin drop." Ole Bull is 
m Norwegian, a young man, and probably the most ex- 
pert violinist io the world. 

Ths Rovsb Quabtssly. — A very beautiful and very 
cheap gift book, with this title, may be obtained at the 
JEtover office, containing 13 fine engravings. Piice 50 cts. 



BOSTON CORRESPONDBNCE. 
Boston Dee, 8, 1843. 
THE THEATRE. 

Macbeady, has been here — well everybody knows 
that ! Macready Is a great actor — and everybody knows, 
that to "gild fine gold" is superfluous nonsense 1 
•' By'r lady," It will be a hard task if I earn my wages 
as a correspondent, by relating news in regard to no- 
torious men. Shall I attempt to^critlcise the above 
named gentleman's acting ? I beg to be excused, and 
will leave that business to those who assert that Ma- 
cready is a man without genius; who also tell the 
following story to illustrate what they deem the fact. 

Macready is to play William Tell ; he is at rehersal. 
Miss So-and-So, or Beeswax, if you please, is to per- 
sonate that precocious youth. Tell jr. Mr. Macready 
stands at the right hand side of the stage. Miss Bees- 
wax at the ielt. Mr. M. slowly presents his right hand 

toward Miss B , addresing the young lady, at the 

same time something after this stile : '* Miss Beeswax,^ 
you will observe that my right hand is extended to- 
ward you— I now proceed to close the third, fourth, 
and fifth fingers — now, those three fingers are almost 
closed, you may perceive, that my forefinger is in 
motion — observe, and you will see that it bends in- 
wsrd, now. It is quite crooked— now, the point of that 
finger is just on a level with your eye — now, the point 
is obscured, the finger Is closed, approach me P* All 
this amounts to a mere beckon .' I suppose, that is on 
the same principle of the often quoted line. 
** Great oakf from linle acorns grow/' 

This principle is undoubtedly an important one in 
regard to the actor, because a character, however great, 
is made up of innumerable points of action, and each 
one must bo exactly delineated, otherwise the person- 
ation will be lame and incongnious. What theatre- 
going person is there, but remembers that he has seen 
our dramatists murdered in the first degree 7 Shade of 
Shakspere, forgive me; but I have seen the time 
when I felt desperately like turning the tables on the 
poor Prince of Denmark, by exclaiming, "Hamlet 
delights not me ; no, nor Ophelia neither." However, 
let us bo satisfied and thankful for what we get, for 
ere long Shakspere will be superceded entirely ; the 
good old English comedies have already given place to 
vulgar imitations of the poor sons of Ethiopia. Pranc- 
ing steeds, wild buffaloes, shrill clarions, and mighty 
cataracts, (the later made, with a tub full of natural 
water,) will soon overthrow tragedy ! 

What was once thought to be a school for morality, 
where all the purer feelings of our nature were taught 
to be regarded as sacred, and where true sentiment and 
philosophy formed the basis of all theatrical representa- 
tions, presents now too often, scenes calculated to fill 
the mind with the most morbid, unnatural conceptions, 
and divert it from the true appreciation of nature. The 
question naturally arises, what has brought this state 
of things 1 But we have only to look at the placarda 
of the day, to understand at once, that the true cause 
of the degeneracy of the stage. Is that all debasing de- 
sire which pervades the great mass for that species of 
stage representation that administers to the lowiea^ 
passion of their nature, rather than the mental an4 
spiritual. Thus we find the boards which the world of 
Sbakqiere's imagination was wont to inhabit and 
grace, groaning under the weight of iron hoofled horses 
and hoarse throated ranters. Romeo is no longer the 
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BOOK-TABLE. 



gentle, yet ardent wooer, but a bellowinc, oufrBgeoas 
monster. Juliet ceases to be the tender floweret, jasi 
bursting into beauty, and, instead, we have the coarse 
washerwoman with bellows lungs, roaiing her tender 
love from the balcony Into the ears of the delighted 
Montague, who stands in the garden making grimaces 
at the " inconstant moon." 

Boston Roveb. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

EVBBVTHING MADE EASY.— ChEAP PUBLICATIONS.— 

Time was, when the division of labor was considered 
«s one ol the proofs of civilization ; as the test of re- 
finement ; and accordingly every department of labor 
had its several branches, the dignity of each propor- 
tioned to the difficulties and niceties of the art. The 
boot-maker looked with contempt upon the shoe-ma- 
ker, the cutler upon the blacksmith, and the surgeon 
upon the barber ; although originally, pilgrim, knight, 
and serf were shaved by the same hand ; the same an- 
vil forged the shoes of Bucephelus and the sword of 
the warrior; and the fillet around the haiber's pole 
was symbolic both of the tonsorial art, and that of the 
{)hlebotomist. 

** Tunes it n't now as ihey used to was been." 

Labor has diverged into so many raniificaiions, that 
we are in danger of not getting anything done at all, 
from the difficulty of getting so many heads of depart- 
ment to fix themselves at the requisite period upon the 
particular office to be performed. If you send your 
linen to the laundress, ten to one it totally disappears 
in the process of passing through so many hands. It 
most assuredly will, if there is not enough to make the 
process of renovation and return a profitable one. 

But evils, sooner or later, work their own cure, "and 
in our mind's eye," we see the work of reform afar off. 
Everything is being made easy for everybody to do; 
and the consequence will be, that people will go back 
to the primitive mode, of each doing ever>'thing for 
himself. True, there will be a great tumult among 
those who behold the " spoiling of their craft," but ii 
will be in vain that they cry '* Great is Diana !" for 
men are searching into altar-places, and dipping Into 
mysteries, and trying their hands at all sorts of Intii- 
cacies. 

Verily, when book after book is placed upon our ta- 
ble, " making easy " what was before such a mystery, 
we are overwhelmed with wonderment. If this be 
easiness, what amazing hardness must there have been 
in the difficult! Truly, there is knowledge and wis- 
dom of all sorts and kinds, enough in the world already ; 
if human brains have stood all this, it is downright 
cruelty for us to add one Une more to the subtleties of 
human thought 

Here we have cheap publications in every form : 
translations from the French, amazingly suggestive 
of all sorts of morals "made easy," •♦Every Lady's 
Book," which is the An of Cooking; going into all the 
varieties of weighing, measuring, and seasoning, item 
by item, and never again shall we put a tart, a cocoa- 
nut drop, or "Mrs. Madison's Whim," to our lips 
without a reverent sense of the difficulties of its com- 
position. The tips of the white fingers grew red and 
weary in the labor, and nothing could make the task 
agreeable but the hope of aeeing them linger ** apon 
1^ that we lore.'' 



Then comes the *• Winter Gift," by which, for a ehil- 
ling, all the modus operandi of "knitting, netting and 
crotchet work," is exemplified ; technicalitiee that, bat 
for this pretty work, would have remained, most etpa* 
dally the "crotchet work," forever and forever a terra 
incognita to our fancy. 

Next comes " Abemethy's Family Physician," ex- 
cellent in itself, no doubt, and excellent In the way of 
making hypochondrlacism, megrims, blues, fidgets, 
and other such desirables, "^asy." We never see a 
•• Family Physician" upon the table, without seeing at 
the same lime a fair hostess enveloped in a shawl, het 
pretty lips drawn down to an angle of endurance, a voice 
dying away like ihe "sweet south," and she the very 
( icture of " patience on a monument." 

She begins the book ; the first description of disease 
is precisely Isimilar to symptoms she has long had. 
The more she reads, the more urgent do tliey become. 
She closes the article, lays back her head upon the 
easy chair, and struggles to resign herself to her f'f'^ 
One by one do the objects of her affection rise up be- 
fore her, each growing momentarily dearer to her heart, 
for " blessings brighten as they uke their flight," and 
the tears gush from between her closed lids, and she 
feels herself to be a doomed woman. 

Her distress Increases—to divert In some degree the 
current of her thoughts, she opens again the book. 
This time the subject Is consumption. She becomes 
interested Shades of disease, one after snother, are 
unfolded, sadly, too sadly like her own, and again she 
is overwhelmed. She Is the victim of latent and Insi- 
duous disease; her dsys are numbered; there can be 
no doubt now — symptoms assume every form, but at 
length settle down upon one predisposed organ. She 
remembers her great aunt died of consumption. Her 
grandfather might have done so, only that by high 
living he went off In apoplexy. 

She Is now seriously HI, feverish, nervous, and the 
affrighted family send for the veritable doctor. He 
feels her pulse, examines her tongue, gives her a com- 
posing draught, quietly puts the "Family Physltlan" 
In his pocket, and takes his leave, after recommending 
air, exercise, and nutrlcious diet. 

Thus have we got through with the "easles" for 
the present week, and thus arc we more than ever 
amazed at the amount of talent, labor, enterprlze. In- 
dustry, knowledge and goodness, existing in this much 
abused world of ours, where, if things are not bad, It is 
not for lack of effort to make them so. 

Marmaduks Wvvir., or the Mnld'a Revenge.— A historical 
romnoce, by Henry Wlllluiii Herbert, auitioroffhe Brothers, 
Cnmiwell, Ice. J. Winchefter, New World Pre«, 30 Aoa 
■treet. 

Mr. Herbert is a popular author, and though we can- 
not say much of this book from our own knowledge, 
we have no doubt of Its being a very interesting work, 
and some good judges have pronounced it one of the 
^authors best books. The correctness of the histotical 
incidents may be relied upon, "the author deeming it 
a species of crime, even in fiction, to falsify the trutli 
of history." 

"EvKRY LADY'i Book."— J. T. Crowen, 633 Qroadway. 25 

cents. 

An instructor ha the art of making every variety of 
plain and fancy cakes, pastry, confectionary, blaoc 
mange, jellies, ice creams, und other useful information 
for ordinary and holy-day occtsfons. By a Lady of New 
YoriL 
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REBECCA AND DE BOIS GUILBERT. 
Tax engraving which we had hoped to use in the pre- 
"tfent number not being ready, we have substituted one 
•illustraUng that remarkable and thrilling scene in 
" Ivanhoe/* one of Scott's best novels, where the high- 
fiouled Rebecca, in defence of her honor and her reli- 
gion, prepares to throw herself from the battlements of 
the castle, and the proud and fierce Templar is abashed 
and subdued by the exhibition of her sublime moral 
-courage. To those who have read Ivanhoe, any de- 
scription we could give of the scene roust be tame and 
lifeless, and those who have not, should look nowhere 
else for the description but in the inimitable work it- 
self; as it came from the master hand of Scott. 



A CORPSE GOING TO A BALL. 

BY fBBA SMITH. 

"Thb incident, from which the following ballad is woven, 
was given in the papers three or four years ago as 
a fad. It was stated, that a young lady in the 
country, while riding some distance to a ball on 
liew Year's evening, actually froze to death. 
YooNG Charlotte lived by the mountain side, 

A wild and lonely spot ; 
No dwelling there, for three miles round, 

Except her father's cot j 
Ajid yet on many a winter's eve 

Young swains were gather'd there, 
For her father kept a social board, 

And she was very fair. 
Her father loved to see her dress'd 

As prim as a city belle, 
Por she was all the child he had, 

And he loved his daughter well. 
'Tis New Year's eve— the sun is down- 
Why looks her restless eye 
^0 long from the frosty window forth, 

As the merry sleighs go by 1 
At the village inn, fifteen miles off. 

Is a merry ball to-night— 
"The piercing air is cold as death, 

But her heart is warm and light ; 
And brightly beams her laughing eye, 

As a well-known voice she hears ; • 
And dashing up to the cottage door 

Her Charley's sleigh appears. 
^'Now daughter dear,'* her mother cried, 

"This blanket round you fold, 
*'For 'lis a dreadful night abroad, 

" You'll catch your death a-cold." 
"O nay,.0 nay," fair Charlotte said, 

And she laugh'd like a gipsy queen, 
^•To lide with blankets muflaed up 

•*I never could be seen — 
"My silken cloak is quite enough; 

" You know 'us lined throughout; 
" And then I have a silken shawl 

" To lie my neck about." 
iler bonnet and her gloves are on, 

She jumps into the sleigh; 
And swift they ride by the raoantain aide, 

And over the bills away. 
ToL. 11.— No. 16. 



There's life hi the sound of the merry beU% 

As over the hills they go ; 
But a creaking wail the runners make, 

As they bite the frozen snow. 

How long the bleak and lonely way! 

How keen the wind does blow I 
The stars did never shine so cold — 

How creaks the frozen snow! 

With muffled faces, silently. 
Five cold, long miles they've pass'd, 

And Charles, with these few frozen wordo^ 
The silence broke at last— 

" Such night as this I never saw— 
"The rtins I scarce can hold ;" 

And Charlotte, shivering, faintly said, 
" I am exceeding cold." 

He crack'd his whip, and urged his steed 

More swiftly than before, 
And now five other dreary miles 

In silence are pass'd o'er— 

<* How fast," said Charles the freezing Ice 

"Is gathering on my brow;" 
But Charlotte said, with feebler tone. 

" I'm growing warmer now." 

And on they went through the frosty air 
And the glittering, cold star-light ; 

And now at last the village inn 
And the ball-room are in sight. 

They reach the door, and Charles jumps oat| 

And holds his hand to hei^~ 
Wby sits she like a monument, 

That hath no power to stir ? 

He call'd her once — he call'd her twice — 

She answer'd not a word ; 
He ask'd her for her hand again, 

But still she never stirr'd — 

He took her hand in his— O Godl 

'Twas cold and hard as stone ; 
He tore the mantle from her face ; 

The cold stars on her shon^ — 

Then quickly to the lighted hall 

Her voiceless form he bore — 
His Charlotte was a stiffen'd cocge. 

And word spake never more I 



"NEW YEAR'S VISITING IN HADES-'^ 

BY c. P. HOrrWAW. 

" When we seem particularly dull, the reader may rest as- 
sured there is always some deep meaning under it.'* 

British EssATirr. 

" Happy new year to you f Paris, my dear Mlow, 
where do you call nextl" cried the dashing Castor, 
reigning up his three-ruinate trotter in passing the 
hand.«K)mc Trojan. 

" Why, I've just begun on my list," replied the 
dandy rival of Menelaus, ♦•it's not a long one however. 
Society in Hades is becoming so mixed, that one real- 
ly must be particular ; and I visit only tiie old atani- 
bye." 
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"Right, light, by all means ; I don't go to the new 
nabobs neither, except that millionaire, Midas, who 
keeps a capital cook, and lias plenty of ctiateau in liis 
cellar. But who's that old quiz in brimstone-colored 
gaiters, that Mercury's got under iiia wing to introduce 
to the infemals 7" 

** Some modem bore, I'll be sworn, for they never 
send us lads of life and spirit from the earth any more." 

" No, ihey are all used up before they get here. An 
overworked, spavined, broken-down set. But, adios, 
Amigo." And waving his furred glove to Paris, in the 
same moment that he touched his spiiited nag with 
the whip, the light sulky of Castor whirled by the 
more showy stanhope of his friend, and both were out 
of sight in a moment. 

" These are gay youths," observed the stranger to 
Mercury, as the two paused upon the curb-stone to ad- 
mire the skill with which Castor, at full speed, wound 
among a crowd of omnibuses. 

" Are they of mu<^ consideration among the Infer- 
nalsr 

"They? No! a couple of extravagant dissapated 
dogs. Paris affects exclusiveness, because every body 
cuts him ; and that horse jockey. Castor, has run up 
such a devil of a bill at every livery stable in town, 
that he must open one himself, or learn to go on foot. 
His brother, Pollux, is of the same flash seL Minos 
held him to bail, the other day, for provoking a boxing 
match with a Yankee pupil of Fuller's, whom a steam- 
boat explosion or railroad accident had sent quite un- 
expectedly to Hades." 

" You receive a good many American ghosts in that 
way," observed the stranger. 

" Why, yes, confound them," replied Mercury, "hu- 
man life is of so little value among that queer people, 
that they keep one always busy. I have only to look 
in the morning papers for some ' carol,' exonerating a 
railroad company, or a steamboat skipper from *all 
blame,' and I am sure to find a troop of Yankee ghosts 
bargaining with Charon, to work their passage across 
the Styx. But, here we are, at the house of Pandora, 
the first woman that was ever made, and of course the 
head of society here, seeing that the fatal box, which 
she opened upon earth, has done everything to keep up 
the population of this place." 

" The compliments of the season to you," added 
Mercury, bowing to the lady, as he introduced his friend 
upon entering the drawing-room of Pandora ; " what 
a beautiful ottoman 1" 

" It's one good Penelope embroidered for me. How 
do you like the barbaric pattern of these slippers ? My 
husband's friend, Tecumseh, sent me a pair of mocca- 
sins, and I thought Ulysses would like something of 
the same kind to wear about the house. Have you 
read thlsl" continued she, glancing toward the stran- 
ger as she selected a volume, in boards, from among a 
pile of annuals upon the centre table. 

"Ernest Maltravers—no, I have not, madam, but 
I'm told it's very popular in Hades ; yet how a genius 
K> rseplendant as that of Bulwer can delight in catering 
for the taste of the infemals is " 

" Pardon me," interrupted Mercury " but here comes 
Plato, who is more au fait to novel writing than any 
of us." 

" Jt takes broader shoulders than mine to bear the 
-weight of Mercury's compliments," said Plalo, howiag 
to ^ company as he filled himself a glass of cherry-, 
bounce, wldch the shade of a Communipaw negro^ 



presented him while spesdUng. " Yon can hardly caU 
me a novel writer, however, if that's what you would 
imply, because I have tried to write up to my beau ideal ' 
of truth. My dream of Atlantis, as cavillers so long 
called it, has at least been realized beyond the westera 
main, as this gentleman will bear witness." 

"I guess you'd think so if you saw our enli^tened 
republic," cried a tall, raw-boned phantom, rushtoir 
up with outstretetied hands to Pandora, who sbrnnk 
aghast as she beheld him kick the mud from his shoos 
upon one of Chester's best rugs. 

" Why, Major Jack Downing, when upon earth did 
you come down ?" exclaimed all with one voice. 

"Upon airth! well, now, do tell— why, that's a rsal 
Chrisiian oath, the first I've heara since I was lynched 
up yonder in our govemment of laws. I ray ther think, 
though, that I've got on the side of the majority at 
last, for there's a mighty heap of folks here, and they 
all seem to be one way of thinking." 

" Rightly observed," rejoined the moralizing Plato. 
"Death is, indeed, the true asserter of the democracy 
of numbers j the agrarian measurer of each one's plot 
of land } the loco-foco of eternity. By-the-way, has 
any one read De Tocqueville ?" 

Before any one could reply, a throng of visitors 
rushed, with clamorous greetings, through open doors, 
and Mercury withdrew, with his grave protege^ to a 
window near, where, shaded partly by the damask cur* 
tains, he could unobserved, comment upon the com- 
pany, for the benefit of the stranger. 

" That," said he, pointing to a lean, unhappy-look- 
ing man, "is Jason, the Argonaut, whose health has 
been nearly destroyed by worrying anxiety about the 
delay of the South sea expedition. The gentleman so- 
seriously engaged with the pale defdagrtu^ is Lucul- 
lus, whom they had up in the Court of Sessions the 
other day for violating the statute, by having quail in 
his larder before the first of October. The grum look- 
ing fellow who is taking the tankard of beer from that 
black fellow— whom you may recognize as tlie ghost 
of Simon the waiter— is Cacus, or Caucus, who ones 
kept an oyster-cellar under Tammany Hall, but whom 
the republican habits of the pUce now admit into good 
society. Those well-limbed youths, in striped guern- 
seys and blue jackets, are Guyas and Cloanihus, tho 
two crack oarsmen of the Caatle Garden boat dubs. 
The old fellow in a Roman toga and green corduroys, 
is Crassus one of the heaviest men in Wall street; and 
the thin-faced man talking to him, is Bvander, who, 
elated with the success of his operations upon the Pa- 
latine, has dipped too largely into Chicago lots, and is 
now trying to persuade the Parthian jobber to embark 
with him in a speculation upon pre-emption lights, in 
the Sac and Fox territory, just ceded to governmenf» 
The wry-necked man, in uniform of a militia colonel, 
is Alexander the Great, who is in high spirits from ha- 
ving been, the other day, presented by his regiment 
with a pair of silver pitchers, for the military skill ho 
has displayed any where between Union Square and 
the Battery, during ten years of patriotic service just 
expired. iEneas, who is just taking his leave, you 
know, of course, as the pending action for breach of 
promise in Judge Irvlng's court, has, unhappily, made 
him too notoiious. The poney-buUt fellow, in dark, 
fustian and driving- gloves, is Phcton, who lost twelve 
hundred dollars lately by iib mare sttppSng her shoul- 
der on the TUsd Avoniie; siiiee then, Im got himself 
in trouble by taking tl»e. fdns of one of BvcMvei's om> 
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fl[fi>u8eB, and trying to run a man, called Homan, of! 
the ifne. His sisters, the Heliades, were sad romps, 
until the corporation cut down their poplar representa- 
tives upon earth, to sober their vivacity and get rid of 
caterpillars. "Ahf* said Mercury, interrupting him- 
self, and glancing out of the window, as a plainly 
dressed, but rather aristocratic looking man, of about 
Ibrty, with smooth locks, slightly touched with gray, 
crossed the pavement to the street door; "there is 
Archimedes, who just stepped out of his new locomo- 
tive, the Pou-sto; he is " 

But here the Babel of talk became so noisy around 
blra, that he could not go on ; and motioning to the 
0tranger to continue the study of character for himself, 
Mercury retired to arrange a bundle of congressional 
speeches, which had been dismissed to the shades as 
■Don as bom. 

Adonis, the Pelham of the infemals, was talking 
with Pandora, and the stranger, in listening to their 
degant twaddle, could not fail to be struck with the 
Blmilarity of subjects in good society all over the world. 

"And 80," says Pandora, "Cleopatra has really pur- 
chased the whole set of three hundred dollar handker- 
chiefs, for which we were all dying?" 

" There's no doubt of It," replied Adonis, " I had it 
from one of the young Gracchi, who told me that his 
mother was going to introduce the fact among the 
notes of her next tract upon poliiical economy. But 
the town talk is now about poor Thlsbc, and the splen- 
did dress she wore the other evening at Apasia*s soiree." 

"Ah! I heard that. She was rehearsing her loves 
with Pyramus, after the party, through the chinks of a 
brick wall, when the vibration of their voices shook 
down the bricks and mortar, to the destruction of her 
beautiful skirt." 

" Such a thing could never Have happened, if the 
Inftmals built as they do In Philadelphia," mildly in- 
terposed a shade, whose fur cap and spectacles set off 
ftatures strongly resembling those of the sage Frank- 
Mn. 

For the first time the stranger seemed to be moved 
trtth sympathy for a kindred spirit amid all that crowd 
of phantoms, representing every age of the world. 
Plato, at the same moment, was actuated l)y a similar 
impulse and the three embraced together. 

" Wisest of Americans," said the stranger, as he 
seated himself upon the sofa, and stroked the brim 
stone-colored gaiters of a leg, that, if not stout, waj 
comely for a man of siity ; " learned doctor, have you 
seen the proceedings of the society of Copenhagen up- 
on the Norwegian antiquities of your country? My 
young friend, Winkle, I learn, lately read before our 
dub a paper upon the subject, transmitted by your dis- 
tinguished compatriot, Mr. Wheaton. It is remarka- 
ble, sir, amid the march of mind in the present age — it 
is pleasant, amid the strides of physical science, to see 
a host of skirmishers thrown off from the ponderous 
phalanx, to scour the country over which we have 
passed, and, while collecting the stragglers that have 
dropped from our ranks by the way, strike, ever and 
anon, at some neglected oflf-post of knowledge, and 
absorb its resources within the mighty stream that im- 
pels us forward. And you," said the benevolent Pick- 
vickt rising with his subject, as he caught the eye of 
the admiring Plato, " you, ye leaders of the bright 
Iiosts of philanthropy— ye luclfers, whose morning 
iMve marshaled on our dusterii^g troops of leebler 
^liZB--wh&t must your iieeliags bs, ye broad-bosomed 



philanthropists, who, with a benevolence that com- 
passes all time, have extended your fostering arms, 
beyond the age in which you lived, to embrace the 
kindred spirits of ours — ^what must your feelings be, to 
find us, amid all the hurry of the race of knowledge, 
still pausing to kneel with reverenbe at those shrines 
of antiquity which your names have hallowed 7 The 
hoary altars of humbug, at which thou, beloved Plato, 
80 loved to minister, are still daily gaining in their vo- 
taries ; and though the mightiest dreams of the future, 
In which it was thy delight to dwell, are, by some, ex- 
changed for shadowy visions of the veiled past, yet the 
Janus image of time-honored humbug is still the idol 
of the world." 

"Well," interrupted Major Jack, " that may be all 
very slick, though I don't understand half on't; but if 
you mean to say that everything upon airth Is humbug, 
I wish you could only see our Niagara. That, I take, 
is, to say the least on't, the one great, etarnal, ever- 
flowing truth of creation. It disappints nobody — | 
strikes man and boy jist the same as being all its crack- 
ed up to be ; and what's more, strikes the man of sixt^ 
afterward, as being jist as good as when he was a boy. 
There's the empire state of New York now< with all 
that water power " 

" Ought to adopt it as her emblem, and call herself 
by its resounding name, instead of the pitiful cockney 
epithet she bears," exclaimed the patriotic shade of 
Franklin, while the Britsh antiquary and the Athenian 
philosopher, bowed gravely in approval of the sugges- 
tion. 

Hector, who, though dressed in flaming Texan regi- 
mentals, skulked about the room as if conscious of 
the bad odour In which he was held, from a supposed 
connexion with the Chichester gang, bustled forward 
now, upon hearing the shade of M. de Champlain drop 
something about Canada affairs; but, just at this mo- 
ment a great commotion took place in the receiving 
chamber, and the infernals might be seen crowding to- 
gether, and raising themselves on tiptoe to look over 
each other's shoulders, while a whisper of " The In- 
dians, the Indians," ran round the circle. 

"By the hoky," shouted Major Jack, "it must be 
my rebellious countrymen, the Seminoles, for I saw in 
this morning's paper that Gineral Jessup had sent the 
hull tamal biliog on 'em to the shades." 

The remarks called the attention of every one to tlie 
door— the opening of the drcle was enlarged to make 
room for the fierce array of warrior spirits. There 
was a deep pause in the court of the infernals. The 
portals of the saloon were thrown wide, and the ghosts 
of the. conquered Seminoles entered in the guise of a 
decrepid negro, an old squaw, and three half-blood 
children. 

The peal of laughter which followed awoke me just 
in time to hear Betty, the chambermaid, exdaim, as 
she extended a cup of fragrant coffee through my half- 
drajivn curtain—" A happy New Year to you, sir, and 
may all your good dreams of last night come true, as 
I'm sure they will this year." 



A YAKKBS . oE2TEaAi.'s BAND OP MUSIC— A gentle- 
man bdng in conversation with Gen. Stark, on the 
eloquence of music:— after, some few remarks, the 
Cteneral observed that, the best band of music he ever 
heard Id all his life was a Jsws hasp— a cat's pubbois 
I -^aad a woman's qtinniog on a little wheel 
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GRACE NEVILLE. 

BT MI88 MART RUSSELL MITFORD. 

Some winters ago the little village of Ashley had the 
good fortune to have its curiosity excited by the sudden 
appearance of a lovely and elegant young woman, as 
an inmate in the house of Mr. Martin, a respectable 
farmer in the place. The pleasure of talking over a 
new comer in a country village, which, much as I love 
country villages, does, I confess, occasionally labor 
under a stagnation of topics, must not be lightly esti- 
mated. In the present instance the enjoyment was 
greatly increased by the opportune moment at which 
it occurred, just before Christmas, so that conjecture 
was happily atioat in all the parties of that merry time, 
enlivened the tea-table, and gave zest and animation 
to the supper. There was, too, a slight shade of mys- 
tery, a difficulty in coming at the truth, which made 
the subject unusually poignant. Talk her over as they 
might, noboby knew anything certain of the incognita, 
(.'' her story ; nobody could tell who she was, or whence 
ahv' came. Mrs. Martin, to whom her neighbors were 
on a sudden most politely attentive in the way of calls 
and invitations, said nothing more than that Miss Ne- 
ville was a young lady who had come to lodge at Kibes 
Farm ; and except at church Miss Neville was invisible. 
Nobody could tell what to make of her. 

Her beauty was, however, no questionable matter. 
All the parish agreed on that point. She was in deep 
mourning, which set off advantageously a tall and full, 
yet easy and elastic, figure, in whose carriage the vigor 
and firmness of youth and health seemed blended with 
the elegance of education and good company. Youth 
and health were the principal characteristics of her 
countenance. There was health in her bright hazel 
eyes, with their rich dark eyelashes ; health in the pro- 
fusion of her glossy brown hair; health in her pure and 
brilliant complexion ; health in her lips, her white teeth, 
and the beautiful smile that displayed them ; health in 
her v( ry dimples. Her manners, as well as they could 
be judged of in passing to and from church, leading 
one of the little Martins by the hand, and occasionally 
talking to him, seemed as graceful as her person and 
as open as her countenance. All the village agreed 
that she was a lovely creature, and all the village won- 
dered who she could be. It was a most animating 
pu2zle. 

There was, however, no mystery in l\\e stroy of Grace 
Neville. She was the only child of an officer of rank, 
who fell in an eariy stage of the Peninsular war ; her 
mother had survived him but a short time, and the little 
orphan had been reared in great tenderness and luxury 
by her maternal uncle, a kind, thoughtless, expensive 
man, speculating and sanguine, who, after exhausting 
a good fortune in vain attempts to realize one, sinking 
money successively in farming, in cotton-spinning, in 
paper- making, in a silk-mill and a mine, found himself 
one fair morning actually ruined, and died (such things 
have happened) of a broken heart, leaving poor Grace, 
at three-and twenty, with the habits and educatioivot 
an heires, almost totally destitute. 

The poor giri found, as usual, plenty of comforters 
and advisers. Some recommended her to sink the 
little fortune phe possessed in right of her father in a 
school ; some to lay it by for old age, and go out to look 
at the wortd through the back windows — as a friend of 
mine calls goinga-governessing; some hinted at the 
poBslbility of matrimony, advising, that at all events so 
Bob a young woman Bhoold try her fortune by visiting 



about among her friends for a year or two, and favored 
her with a husband-hunting inviution accordingly. 
But Grace was too independent and too proud for a 
governess ; too sick of schemes for a school ; and the 
hint matrimonial had effectually prevented her from 
accepting any, even the most unsuspected, invitation. 
Besides, she said, and perhaps she thought, that sho 
was weary of the world ; so she wrote to Mrs. Martin, 
once her uncle*s housekeeper, now the substantial wifo 
of a substantial farmer, and came down to lodge wltli 
her at Ashley. 

Poor Grace! — what a change! It was midwinter; 
snowy, sleety, foggy, wet. Kibes Farm, an old manor- 
house dilapidated into its present condition, stood with 
half its windows closed, a huge vine covering its front, 
and ivy climbing up the aides to the roof— the very 
image of chillnesa and desolation. There was, indeed, 
one habitable wing, repaired and fitted up as an occa- 
sional sporting residence for the landlord ; but those 
apartments were locked ; and she lived, like the (armer's 
family. In the centre of the house, made up of great, 
low, dark rooms with oaken panels, of long rambling 
passages, of interminable galleries, and broad gusty 
staircases, up which you might drive a coach and six. 
Such was the prospect within doors; and without, 
mud ! mud ! nothing but mud ! Then the noises ; wind 
in all its varieties, combined with bats, rats, cats, owls, 
pigs, cows, geese, ducks, turkeys, chickens and child- 
ren, in all varieties also ; for, besides the regular inha- 
bitants of the farm-yard, biqed and quadruped, Mrs. 
Martin had within doors sundry coops of poultry, two 
pet lambs, and four boys from six years old downward, 
who were in some way or other exercising their voices 
all day long. Mrs. Martin, too, whilome so soft-spoken 
and demure, had now found her scolding tongue, and 
was indeed noted for that accomplishment all over the 
parish : the maid was saucy, and the former smoked. 

Poor Grace Neville ! what a trial ! what a contrast! 
—She tried to draw; tried to sing ; tried to read ; tried 
to work; and, above all, tried to be contented. But 
nothing would do. The vainest endeavor of all was 
the last. She was of the social, cheerful temperament 
to which sympathy is a necessity ; and having no one 
to whom she could say, how pleasant is solitude ! began 
to find solitude the most tiresome thing in the. world. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin were very good sort of people in 
their way — scolding and smoking notwithstanding: 
but their way was so difierent from hers ; and the child- 
ren, whom'she might have found some amusement in 
spoiling, wore so spoilt already as to be utterly un- 
bearable. 

The only companionable person about the place was 
a slipshod urchin, significantly termed " the odd boy ;*' 
an extra and supplementary domestic, whose depart- 
ment it is to help all the others out of doors and in ; to 
do all that they leave undone; and to bear the blame of 
everything that goes amiss. The personage in ques- 
tion, Dick Crosby by name, was a parish child, taken 
from the workhouse. He was, as nearly as could be 
guessed (for nobody took ihc trouble to be certain about 
his age,) somewhere bordering on eleven ; a long, lean, 
famished-looking boy, with a pale complexion, sharp 
thin features, and sunburnt hair. His dress was usual- 
ly a hat without a crown ; a tattered round frock ; stock- 
ings that scarcely covered his ankles; and shoes that 
hung on his feet by the middle like clogs, down at heel, 
and open at toe. Yet, underneath these rags, and 
through all his huffinga and cuffinga from master and 
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mistreBS, carter and maid, the boy looked, and was, 
merry and contented ; was even a sort of wag in his 
way ; sturdy and independent in his opinions, and con- 
stant in his attachments. He had a pet sheep-dog (for 
among his numerous avocations he occasionally acted 
as under-shepherd,)a spectral, ghastly-looking animal, 
with a huge white head and neck, and a gaunt black 
l)ody—Mephi8topheIes might have put himself into 
such a shape. He had also a pet donkey, the raggedest 
brute upon the common, of whom he was part owner, 
and for whose better maintenance he was sometimes 
accused of such petty larceny as may be comprised in 
stealing what no other creature would eat — refuse hay, 
frosty turnips, decayed cabbage-leaves, and thistles 
from the hedge. 

These two faithful followers had long shared Dick 
Crosby's affections between them ; but, from the first 
day of Miss Neville's residence in Ashley, the dog and 
the donkey found a rival. She happened to speak to 
him, and her look, and smile, and voice, won his heart 
at once and for ever. Never had high-bom damsel in 
the days of chivalry so devoted a page. He was at her 
command by night or by day ; nay, *' though she called 
another, Abra came." He would let nobody else clean 
her shoes, carry her clogs, or run her errands ; was al- 
ways at hand to open the gates and chase away the 
cows when she walked ; forced upon her his own hoard 
of nuts; and scoured the country to get her the wintry 
noaegays which the mildness of the season permitted; 
sweet-scented coltsfoot, china roses, launistinus, and 
Mocks. 

It was not in Grace's nature to receive snch proofs 
of attachment without paying them in kind. Dick 
would hardly have been her choice for a pet, but being 
00 honestly and artlessly chosen by him, she soon be- 
gan to return the compliment, and showered on him 
marks of her favor and protection ; perhaps a little 
gratified, so mixed are human motives I to find that her 
patronage was still of consequence at Kibes Farm. 
Halfpence and sixpences, apples and gingerbread, flow- 
ed into Dick's pocket, and his outward man underwent 
m thorough transformation. He cast his rags, and put 
on for the first time in his life an entire suit of new 
clothes. A proud boy was Dick that day. It is re- 
corded that he passed a whole hour in alternate fits of 
looking in the glass and shouts of laughter. He laughed 
till he cried for sheer happiness. 

I have been thus particular in my account of Dick 
Crosby, because, in the first place, he was an old ac- 
qnainunce of mine, a constant and promising atten- 
dant at the cricket-ground — his temperament being so 
mercurial, that even in his busiest days, when he 
•eemed to have work enough upon his hands for ton 
boys, he would still make time for play ; in the second, 
because I owe to him the great obligation of being 
known to his fair patroness. He had persuaded her, 
one dry afternoon, to go with him, and let him show 
her the dear cricket-ground I happened to be passing 
the spot, and neither of us could ever remember exact- 
ly how he managed the matter, but the boy introduced 
va. He was an extraordinary master of ceremonies, to 
be sore; but the introduction was most efiectually 
performed, and to our mutual surprize and mutual 
pleasure we found ourselves acquainted. I have always 
considered it one of the highest compliments ever 
paid me that Dick Crosby thought me worthy to be 
ftnown to Miss Neville. 

We were friends in five minutes. I found the pro- 



mise of her lovely countenance amply redeemed by 
her character. She was frank, ardent, and spirited, 
with a cultivated mind and a sweet temper; not to 
have loved her would have been impossible ; and she, 
besides the natural pleasure of talking to one who 
could understand and appreciate her, was delighted to 
come to a house where the mistress did not scold, or 
the master smoke; where there were neither pigs, 
children, nor chickens. 

As spring advanced and the roads improved, we saw 
each other almost every day. The country round Ash- 
ley has a pretty pastoral character ; meadows and cop- 
piced, winding lanes and a winding trout-stream, form 
its principal features; but their combination is often 
very pleasing, and the soft skies and mild breezes of 
April, and the profuse flowriness of hedgerow, wood 
and field, gave a never-failing charm to our long rural 
walks. Grace was fond of wild flowers, which her 
protege Dick was assiduous in procuring. He had 
even sacrificed the vanity of sticking the first bunch 
of primroses in his Sunday hat to the pleasure of offer- 
ing them to her. They supplied her with an indoor 
amusement ; she drew well, and copied his field nose- 
gays with taste and delicacy. She had obtained, too, 
the loan of a piano, and ulked stoutly of consunt and 
vigorous practice, and of pursuing a steady course of 
reading. All young ladies, I believe, make such reso- 
lutions, and some few may possibly keep them ; Miss 
Neville did not 

However lively and animated while her spirits were 
excited by society, it was evident that when alone poor 
Grace was languid and listless, and given to reverie. 
She would even fall into long fits of musing in compa- 
ny, start when spoken to, droop her fair head like a 
snowdrop, and sigh — oh, such sighs I so long, so deep, 
so frequent, so drawn from the very heart ! They 
might, to be sure, have been accounted for by the great 
and sad change In her situation, and the death of her 
Indulgent uncle ; but these griefs seemed worn over. 
I had heard such sighs before, aud could not help Im- 
puting them to a different cause. 

My suspicions were increased when I found out ao~ 
cidentally that Dick and his donkey traveled every 
morning three miles to meet just such another Dick 
and such another donkey, who acted as letter-carriers 
to the whole village of Ashley. They would have ar- 
rived at Kibes Farm by noon in their natural progress, 
but Grace could not wait ; so Dick and the donkey 
made a short cut across the country to waylay hie 
namesake of the letter-bag, and fetch disappolntoMnt 
four hours sooner. It was quite clear that whatever 
epistles might anive, the one so earnestly desiined never 
came. Then she was so suspiciously fond of moon- 
light, and nightingales, and tender poesy ; and in the 
choice of her music, she would so repeat over and over 
one favorite duet, and would so blush if the repetition 
were remarked ! Surely she could not always have 
sung La ci darem by herself. Poor Grace Neville I 
Love was a worse disease than the solitude of Kibes 
Farm. 

Without pretending to any remarkable absence of 
curlodty on the one hand, or pleading guilty to the 
slightest want of interest in my dear young friend on 
the other, I was chiefly anxious to escape the honorof 
being her confidant. So sure as you talk of love, you 
nourish it; and I wanted here to die away. Time and 
absence, and cheerful company, and summer amuse- 
ments would, I doubted not, efiect a core; I even be- 
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gan to fancy her spirits improving, when one morning, 
toward the middle of May, she carae to me more hur- 
ried and agitated than I had ever seen her. The cause, 
when disclosed, seemed quite inadequate to produce 

00 much emotion. Mrs. Martin had received a letter 
from her landlord, informing her that he had lent to a 
friend the apartments fitted up for himself at Kibes 
Farm, and that his friend would arrive on the suc- 
ceeding day for a week's angling. " Well, my dear 
Grace, and what then?" " And this friend is Sir John 
Oower." " But who is Sir John Gowerl" She he- 
sitated a little—" What do you know of him V* " Oh, 
he is the proudest, sternest, cruelest man I It would 
kill me to see him : it would break my heart, if my 
heart be not broken already." And then, in an inex- 
pressible gush of bitter grief, the tale of love which I 
bed so long suspected burst forth. She had been en- 
gaged to the only son of this proud and wealthy baro- 
net, with the full consent of all parties ; and on the 
discovery of her uncle's ruined circumstances, the 
marriage had been most harshly broken ^riff by his 
commands. She had never heard from Mr. Grower 
■ince they were separated by his father's authority; 
\mi in the warmth and confidence of her own passion- 
ate and trustful love, she found an assurance of the 
continuance of his. Never was affection more ardent 
or more despairing. No common man could have 
awakened such tenderness in such a woman. I sooth- 
ed her all I could, and implored her to give us the hap- 
piness of her company during Sir John's stay at Ash- 
ley : and so it was settled. He was expected the next 
evening, and she agreed to come to us some time in 
the forenoon. 

The morning, however, wore away without bringing 
Hiss Neville. Dinner-time arrived and passed, and 
orill we heard no tidings of her. At last, just as we 
were about to send to Kibes Farm for intelligence, 
Dick Crosby arrived on his donkey, with a verbal re- 
quest that I would go to her there. Of course I com- 
plied ; and as we proceeded on our way, I walking be- 
fore, he riding behind, but neither of us much out of 
our usual pace, thanks to my rapid steps and the grave 
funeral march of the donkey, I endeavored to extract 
■8 much information as I could from my attendant, a 
person whom I had generally found as communicative 
as heart could desire. 

On this occasion he was most provokingly taciturn. 

1 saw that there was no great calamity to dread, for 
the boy's whole face was evidently screwed up to con- 
ceal a grin, which, in spite of his efforts, broke out 
every moment in one or other of his features. He was 
bursting with glee, which, from some unknown cause, 
he did not choose to impart ; and seemed to have put 
his tongue under a similar restraint to that which I 
have read of in some fairy tale, where an enchanter 
threatens a loquacious waiting-mpid with striking her 
dumb if, during a certain interval, she utters more than 
two words— yes and no. Dick's vocabulary was 
equally limited. I asked him If Miss Neville was well 1 
"Yes." If he knew what she wanted 1 'No." If 
Sir John Oower was arrived 1 " Yes." If Miss Ne- 
ville meant to return with me 7 ** No." 

At last, unable to contain himself any longer, he 
burst into a shout something between laughing and 
singing, and, forcing the astonished donkey into apace, 
which in that sober beast might pass for a gallop, rode 
on before me, followed by the barking sheep-dog, to 
open the gate ; while I, not a Utile curious, walked 



straight through the house to Miss Neville's aittiog- 
room. I paused a moment at the door, as by aotn» 
strange counteraction of feeling one often does pause 
when strongly interested, and in that moment I caught 
the sweet notes of La ct c2arem, sung by a superb man- 
ly voice, and accompanied by Grace's piano ; and In- 
stantly the truth flashed upon me, that the old Sir 
John Gower was gathered to his fathers, and that this 
was the heir and lover come to woo and to wed. No 
wonder that Grace forgot her dinner engagement I No 
wonder that Dick Crosby grinned ! 

I was not mistaken. As soon as decorum would al- 
low, Sir John carried off his beautiful bride, attended 
by her faithful adherent, the proudest and happiest of 
all odd boys ! And the wedding was splendid enougb 
to give a fresh Impulse to village curiosity, and a new 
and lasting theme to the gossips of Ashley, who first 
or last ijould never comprehend Grace Neville. 



ARE WE NOT EXILES HEREt 

BY HEV RV T. TUCKSSMAK. 

Abs we not exiles herel 
Come there not o'er us memories of a cUme 
More genial and more dear 
Than this of time 7 

When deep, vague wishes press 
Upon the soul and prompt it to aspire, 
A mystic loneliness. 
And wild desire ; 

^Vhen our long baffled zeal 
Turns back, in mockery, on the weary heart, 
Till at the sad appeal, 
Dismayed we start ; 

And like the deluge dova, 
Outflown upon the world's cold sea ws lie, 
And all our dreams of love 
In anguish die. 

Nature no more endears— 
Her blissful strains seem only breathed afar, 
Nor mount nor flower cheers, 
Nor smiling star. 

Familiar things grow strange. 
Fond hopes, like tendrils shooting to the air. 
Through friendless beings range 
To meet despair. 

And nursed by secret tears, 
Rich but frail visions in the heart have birthr- 
Till this fair world appears 
A homeless earth ! 

Then must we summon back 
Blest guides who long ago have met the strife, 
And left a radiant track 
To mark their life. 

Then must we look around 
On heroes' deeds— the landmarks of the bnre^ 
And hear their cheers resound 
From off the wave. 

Then must we turn from show, 
Pleasure and fame, the phantom race of carei 
And let our spirits flow 
In earnest prayer. 
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THE TIG£B'S CAVE. 

AST APTE W TUBB AMOITG THE MOVHTAIKS OP QUITO. 

On ieft¥iog the Indian village, we condnued to wind 
TOond Chimborazo's wide base, but its snow-crowned 
bead no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for a 
deoae fog was gathering gradually around it. Our 
guides looked anxiously toward it, and announced 
their apprehensions of a violent storm. We soon found 
that their fears were well founded. The fog rapidly 
oovered and obscured the whole of the mountain ; the 
atmosphere was suffocating, and yet so humid, that 
the steel work of our watches was covered with rust, 
and the watches stopped. The river beside which we 
were traveling, rushed down with still greater impetu- 
osiiy; and from the clefts of the rocks which lay on 
the left of our path, were suddenly precipitated small 
rivolets, that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable 
aerpents along with them. These rivulets often came 
down' so suddenly and violently, that we had great 
difficulty in preserving our footing. The thunder at 
lei^th began to roll, and resounded through the moun- 
tain passes with the most tenifio grandeur. Then 
came the vivid lightning— flash followed flash — above, 
around, beneath — everywhere a sea of fife. We sought 
a momentary shelter in a cleft of the rocks, while one 
of our guides hastened forward to seek a more secure 
asylum. In a short time he returned, and informed us 
that he had discovered a spacious cavern, which would 
afibrd us sufficient protection from the elements. We 
proceeded thither, immediately, and, with great diffi- 
oulty, and not a little danger, at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued with 
80 much violence, that we could not hear the sound of 
our own voices. I had placed myself near the entrance 
of the cave, and could observe through the opening, 
which was straight and narrow, the singular scene 
without. The highest cedar trees were struck down, 
or bent like reeds — monkeys and parrots lay strewed 
upon the ground, killed by the falling branches — the 
water had collected in the path we had just passed, 
and hurried along it like a mountain stream. From 
everything I saw I thought it extremely probable that 
we should be obliged to pass some days in this cavern. 
When the storm, however, had somewhat abated, our 
guides ventured out in order to ascertain if it were pos- 
sible to continue our journey. The cave in which we 
had taken refuge was so extremely dark, that if we 
moved a few paces from the entrance, we could not 
me an inch before us ; and we were debating as to the 
propriety of leaving it before the Indians came back, 
when was suddenly heard such a singular groaning or 
bowling at the further end of the cavern, which in- 
stantly fixed all our attention. Wharton and myself 
listened anxiously, bm our daring and inconsiderate 
young friend, Lincoln, together with my huntsman, 
crept about on their hands and knees, and endeavored 
to discover by groping, whence the sound proceeded. 
They had not advanced far into the cavern, before we 
beard them utter an exdamatian of surprize; and they 
returned to us, each carrying in his arms an animal 
iiboiit the size of a cat, seemingly of great strength and 
power, and furnished with immense fangs. The eyes 
were of a green color; strong claws were upon their 
liwt, and a blood-red tongue hung out of their mouths. 
'Wharten had scarcely glanced at them, when he eoc- 
«laiined in consternation : " Gk>od heavens ! we are in 
•fccdea of a .'' He wm intemiv>^ ^ * ^'^^' 



ful cry of dismay Yrom our guides, who came roahlng 
predpitatdy toward us, calling out: "A tiger 1 a tl* 
ger!" and at the same time, with extraordinary rapi- 
dity, they climbed up a cedar tree which stood at tlia 
entrance of the cave, and iiid themselves among th» 
branches. 

After the firat sensation of horror and surprize, which 
rendered me motionless for a moment, had subsided, I 
grasped my fire-arms. Wharton tiad already regained 
his composure and self-possession, and he called us to 
assist him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the 
cave with an immense stone, which, fortunately, lay 
near it. The sense of approaching danger augmented 
our strength, for we now distinctly heard the growl of 
the ferocious animal, and we were lost beyond redemp- 
tion if it reached the entrance before we could get it 
closed. Ere this was done, we could distinctly see the 
tiger bounding toward the spot, and stooping, in order 
to creep into his den by the narrow opening. At this 
fearful moment our exertions were successful, and the 
great stone kept the wild beast at bay. There was a 
small open space, however, left l>etween the top of the 
entrance and the stone, through which we could see. 
the head of the animal illuminated by its glowing eyes, 
which it rolled, glaring with fury upon us. Its flight- 
ful rbaring, too, penetrated the depths of the cavern,, 
and was answered by the hoarae growling of the cubs,, 
which Lincoln and Frank now tossed from them. Our 
ferocious enemy attempted first to remove the stone 
with its powerful claws, and then to push it with its 
head from its place ; and these efibrts proving abortive, 
served only to increase its wrath. He uttered a tre- 
mendous heart-piercing howl, and his flaming eyea- 
darted light into the darkness of our retreat 

" Now is the time to fire at him," said Wharton, 
with his usual calmness ; " aim at his eyes— the ball 
will go through his brain, and we shall then have & 
chance to get rid of him." 

Frank seized liis double-barreled gun, and Lincoln 
his pistols— the former placed the muzzle within a few 
inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did the same. At 
Wharton's command, they both drew ihcir triggers the 
same moment, but no shot followed. The tiger, who 
seemed to be aware that the flash indicated an attack 
upon him, sprang growling from the entrance; but, 
upon feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back 
again, and stationed himself at his former place. The 
powder in both pieces was wet, they therefore proceed- 
ed to draw the useless loading, while Wharton and my- 
self hastened to seek our powder flask. It was so ex- 
tremely dark, that we were obliged to grope about the 
cave; and, at last, coming in contact with the cubs, 
we heard a rustling noise, as if they were playing with 
some metal substance, which we soon discovered was 
the cannisier we were looking for. Most unfortunate- 
ly, however, the animals had pushed off* the lid with 
their claws, and the powder had been strewed over the 
damp earth, and rendered enUrely useless. This hor- 
rible discovery excited the greatest possible consterna- 
tion' 

" All U over now," said Wharton; "we have only 

now to choose whether we shall die of hunger, togeth- 
er with these animaU that are shut up along with us, 
or to open the entrance to the blood-thirsty monster 
without, and make a quicker end of the matter." 

So saying, he placed himself close beside the stone, 
which, for a moment, defended us, and looked nn- 
dauatedly upon the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lin- 
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coin raved snd awore, and Frank took a piece of strong 
oord from his pocket, and hastened to the farther end 
of the cave — I knew not with what design. We soon, 
however, heard a low, stifled groaning, and the tiger 
who had heard it also, became more restless and dis- 
turbed than ever. He went backward and forward be- 
fore the entrance of the cave, in the most wild and im- 
petuous manner, then stood still, and stretching out 
his neck in the direction of the forest, broke forth into 
a deafening howl. Our two Indian guides took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to discharge several arrows 
from the tree. He was struck more than once, but the 
light weapons bounded back harmless from his thick 
skin. At length, however, one of ihem struck him 
near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in the 
wound. He now broke anew into the wildest fury, 
sprang at the tree, and tore it with his claws as if he 
would have dragged it to the ground. But having at 
length succeeded in getting rid of the arrow, he became 
more calm, and laid himself down as before in front of 
he cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, 
and a glance showed us what he had been doing. In 
ench hand, and dangling from the end of a string, were 
the two cubs— he had strangled them ; and before we 
were aware what he intended, he threw them through 
the opening to the tiger. No sooner did the animal 
perceive them, than he gazed earnestly upon them, and 
began to observe them closely, turning them cautious- 
ly from side to side. As soon as he became aware that 
they were dead, he uttered so piercing a howl of sor- 
row, that we were obliged to put our hands to our ears. 
When I upbraided my huntsman for the cruel action 
•he had so rashly committed, I perceived by his blunt 
snd abrupt answere that he also had lost all hope of 
rescue from our impending fate, and that under these 
circumstances, the ties between master and servant 
were dissolved. For my own part, without knowing 
why, I could not help believing that some unexpected 
assistance would yet rescue us from so horrible a fate. 
Alas ! I little anticipated the sacrifice that my rescue 
was to cost. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
Bunk to a gentle gale— the songs of the birds were again 
heard in the neighboring forest — end the sunbeams 
sparkled in the drops that hung from the leaves. We 
saw through the aperture how all nature was reviving 
after the wild war of elements which had so recently 
taken place; but the contrast only made our situation 
the more horrible. We were in a grave from which 
there was no deliverance, and a monster, worse than 
the fabled Cerebus, kept watch over us. The tiger had 
laid himself down beside his whelps. He was a beau 
tiful animal, of great size and strength, and his limbs 
being stretched out at their full length, displayed his 
Immense power of muscle. A double row of great 
teeth stood far enough apart to show his large red 
tongue, from which the white foam fell in large drops. 
All at once, another roar was heard at a distance, and 
the tiger immediately rose and answsred it with a 
mournful howl. At the same instant, our Indians ut 
tered a shriek, which announced that some new dan- 
ger threatened us. A few moments confirmed our 
worst fears, for another tiger, not quite so large as the 
Ibrtner, came rapidly toward the spot where we were. 

»*Thls enemy will prove more ci'uel than the other,' 
said Wharton, "for this is the female, and she knows 
ao pity for those who deprive tier of her young.*' 



The howls which the tigress gave, when she had ex- 
amined the bodies of iier cubs, surpassed everything of 
the tmrrible that we had yet heard, and the tiger ming- ' 
led his mournful cries with hers. Suddenly her roar- 
ing was lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her 
anxiously stretch out her head, extend her wide nos- 
trils, and look as if she were determined to discover 
immediately the murderere of her young. ^ Her eyes- 
fell quickly upon us, and she made a spring forward* 
with the intention of penetrating to our place of refuge. 
Perhaps she might hUve been enabled, by her immense - 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not, with all* 
our united power, held it against her. When she found' 
that all her eflbrts were fruitless, she spproached tlie- 
tiger, who lay stretched beside his cubs, and he rose 
and joined her roaiings. They stood togetlier for • 
few moments, as if in consultation, and then suddenly 
went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from our 
sight. Their howling died away in the distance, and* 
then entirely ceased. We now began to entertain bet- 
ter hopes of our condition, but Wharton sliook his head. 
"Do not flatter yourselves," said he, " with the belieT 
that these animals will let us escape out of their sight, 
till they have had their revenge. The hours we hav» 
to live are numliered." 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for to our surprize, we saw both of our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them caH to vm 
to seize the only possibility of our yet saving ourselves 
by instant flight, for that the tigere had only gone 
round the height to seek another inlet to the cave, with 
which they were no doubt acquainted. In tlie greatest 
haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stepped forth 
from whst we had considered a living grave. Whar- 
ton was the last who left ; he was unwilling to lose 
his double-barreled gun, and stopped to uke it up. 
The rest of us thought only of making our escape. We 
now heard once more the it>ar of tigers, though at a 
distance, and following the example of our guides, we 
precipitately struck into a side path. From the num- 
ber of roots and branches of trees with which the storm^ 
had strewed our way, and the slipperiness of the road, 
our flight was slow and difficult. Wharton, though 
an active seaman, had a heavy step, and great difficul- 
ty in keeping pace with us, and we were often obliged 
to slacken our pace on his account 

We had proceeded thus for a quarter of an hour, 
when we found that our way led along the edge of a 
rocky cliff, with innumerable fissures. We had just 
entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians uttered- 
one of their piercing shrieks, snd we immediately be- 
came aware that the tigere were in pureult of us. Urg- 
ed by despair, we rushed toward one of the breaks, or 
gulfs, in our way, over which was thrown a bridge of 
reeds, that sprang up and down at every step, and 
could be trod with safety by the light foot of the In- 
dian alone. Deep in the hollow below, rushed an im- 
petuous stream, and a thousand pointed and jagged 
rocks threatened destruction on every side. Lincoln, 
my huntsman, and myself passed over the chasm in 
safety, but Wharton was still in the middle of the wa- 
ving bridge, and endeavoring to steady himself, when 
both the tigere were seen to issue from the adjoining 
forest ; and the moment they descried us, they bound* 
ed towsrd us with dreadful roaringsi Meanwhile, 
Wharton had nearly gained the side of the gulf, tnd we^ 
were clambering up the rocky clifT, ezoept LlnoolD, 
who remained at the reedy bridge to assist his fHsndto* 
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step upon firm ground. Wharton, though the fero- 
dons animals were dose upon him, never lost his 
courage or presence of mind. As soon as he had gain- 
ed the edge of the cliff, he knelt down, and with his 
■word divided the fastenings by which the bridge was 
attached to the rock. He expected that an effectual 
barrier would thus be put to the further progress of our 
pursuers ; but he was mistaken ; for he had scarcely 
accomplished his task, when the tigress, without a 
moment's pause, rushed toward the chasm, and at- 
tempted to bound over it. It was a fearful sight to see 
the mighty animal suspended for a moment in the air 
above the abyss; but the scene passed like a flash of 
lightning. Her strength was not equal to the distance, 
and she fell into the gulf, and before she reached the 
bottom she was torn into a thousand pieces by the 
jagged points of the rocks. Her did not in the least 
dismay her companion. He followed her with an im- 
mense spring, and reached the opposite side, but only 
with his claws; and thus he clung to the edge of the 
precipice, endeavorin^to gain a footing. The Indians 
again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. 
But Wharton, who was nearest the edge of the rock, 
advanced courageously toward the tiger, and stuck his 
■word into the animars breast. Enraged beyond all 
measure, the wild beast collected all his strength, and 
with a violent effort, fixing one of his hind legs upon 
the edge of the clifi*, he seized Wharton by the thigh. 
That heroic man still preserved his fortitude : he grasp- 
ed the trunk of a tree with his left hand, to steady and 
support himself while with his right he wrenched and 
Tiolently turned the sword thst was still in the breast 
of the tiger. All this was the work of an instant. The 
Indians, Frank and myself, listened to his assistance; 
but Lincoln, who was already at his side, seized Whar- 
tonls gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck 
•o powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of 
the tiger, that the animal, stunned and overpowered, 
let go his hold and fell back into the abyss. All would 
have been well had it ended thus— but the unfortunate 
Lincoln had not calculated upon the force of his blow ; 
he staggered forward, reeled upon the edge of the pre- 
cipice — extended his hand to seize upon anything to 
aave himself— but in vain. His foot slipped; for an 
instant he hovered over the gulf, and then was plunged 
into it to rise no more I 
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BT SLIZABBTH OAKES SMITH. 

Wb regret these pretty appendages to a woman's 
bead are out of fashion. We cordially confess to a 
liking for them. To us an ear is in itself an object of 
beauty. Its delicate circumvolutions, the wsx-like 
texture, the nicety of finish, the bordering, like a fold 
of alabaster; the elaborate care as to the setting up, 
the niching, as it were, of this exquisite piece of art, 
were to us a part of the study of the beautiiful. 

The ear imparted a look of " thorough breeding," or 
otherwise, to an elegant contour; it had a sentiment 
to our eyes, disregarded as this unpretending accessory 
to loveliness too often is. It claims nothing in itself, 
and yet imparts a world of grace to the side of a fine 
head, nestling away, as it does, amid locks that per- 
chance, are 

** Brown in the shadow and gold in the son.** 

Often and often liave we sat watching the play of the 
«Btle aboat one of these gems, when the view of the 



face has been denied us ; watching the gradual soften- 
ing of the rich shell-like hue of the cheek into the down* 
of the neck, and the blue-whiteness about the ear; 
Then there was the gentle curve of the hair, sweeping 
carefully round so as to leave a clear setting therefor. 
Often as we have thus watched an unconscious beauty,, 
and built up a theory of loveliness, based upon the per- 
fection of this pretty organ ; investing its owner with 
(he numberless atuibutes of feminine grace, just in* 
proportion as it was small, nicely adapted to the head, 
and exquisite in its construction; and then as she* 
tum^ her face, and amazement at our artistic admira- 
tion called the ready blood to her cheek, and we have 
seen the rose- tint steal over this vital pearl, we have 
felt that the last charm had been imparted ; and amid 
the numberless gmces of a graceful head, have been 
half tempted to become a worshipper of an ear — yes, of 
an ear, in spite of the curling of red lips, the flashing 
of bright eyes, and even although many a fair one 
might " turn up her pretty nose " in contempt. 

Commend us to an ear. No wonder Pauline trem- 
bled when it was uttered. She knew its importance 
to a finished contour; and that when her own shapely- 
shoulders were crowned with a head worthy the Me- 
dicean Venus, these all-important organs were not in- 
harmony in her own case. Alas ! they were a trifle 
too large ; well enough upon a less exquisite head, bul^ 
not in keeping upon her own ; French ears, like a plain 
ivory flap, but to which the beautiful scroll- like fold,, 
or "hemmed edge," aa the ladies would say, had been 
denied. 

No wonder that the attendant of King Midaa found 
it impossible to contain himself, with the secret of the 
monarch's asinine members weighing like an iuoubus- 
upon his sense of the besutiful. Daily as he srranged 
the masses of roysl hair, and adjusted the coronal so 
as best to conceal the deformity, he became impreased 
with tlie immense importance of these orgsns in set- 
ting up a comely countenance. In this way the per- 
fection of these organs, even in ordinary conformations, 
grew upon his fancy. 

He became a studier of ears. Ears were the great 
subject with him. He theorised ; he grew nervous ; 
the subject increased in magnitude. It was a tenible- 
secret Thero wera no magazines in those days for 
ridding brains of pent-up fancies. In this dilemma the 
youth dug a hole in the earth, and whispered therein : 
'Ifidas has asses ears upon his head ;" and ever since, 
the stirring of the winds amid the reeds of the vicinity, 
has caused them to repeat the words; thus forever 
bearing testimony, not only to the antiquity, but to the 
general beauty of conformation in these organs. 

Legislators have acted from a recognition of the gene- 
ral voice in favor of ears, and accordingly have made 
the loss of these members the penalty for certain offen- 
ces supposed to have a myaterious relationship there- 
with. 

We have seen a dog, the ears of which some mis- 
chievous boy had partially abstracted, and the whole 
character and appearance of the creature has undergone 
an immediate change. An honest face has assumed 
something of the sinbter; a benevolent one become 
sullen, even "dogged" in its aspect. Cato was no 
longer Cato. He contracted a way of looking with a 
half human inquiry into one's face, as much as to say : 
" You aee how I am cluinged 1" Poor thing 1 in drink- 
ing out of a pail he would aiart at his own shadow, or 
be would cry : "Am I myself 7— am I Dromlol" 
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But the subject is one of melancholy 8ugge8tiyene8& 
When a good has departed, we learn to estimate its 
value. 

•' Blefliinga bnghten as they take their flight.** 
« The have been " are embahned in the heart's warm- 
est afleciioDs. " The Lost " is of more worth than the 
ninety and nine that went not astray. 

It was long before we learned the real cause of this 
modem sense of discomfort. We had been accustomed 
to ears. They were somehow associated with heads. 
We had never reasoned about it; people should reason 
about everything in this world ; it is the only way of 
arriving at defined ideas. Here was our error. A lean- 
ing in favor of ears in the fitdng up of the human head, 
was an instinct, an intuition, not a deduction of rea- 
son. Yet these intuitions are so pleasing, associate 
themselves so with the affections, that wc are opt to 
give them a preference. 

Well, we looked at fine heads and looked away again, 
with a vague feeling of bereavement. We had a con- 
fused image of incompleteness, of an apple-like inno- 
vation upon contour. At length, thinking to whisper 
a trifle in a lady's ear, behold ! these appendages were 
minus. We looked again, there was a continuous 
sweep of the glossy hair from the forehead to the back 
of the neck, passing directly over the "Illium fuit" of 
our imagination. 

We have become accustomed to the freaks of fash- 
ion; we have often admired — have smiled at its vaga- 
ries, and been amused at its whimsicalities. Indeed, 
a stoical hardihood was fast growing upon us ; we were 
getting resigned to the worst; but tee were unprepared 
for this; " Et tu Brute," and we fold our robe in si 
ience. 



DR. JOHNSON'S PUDDING. 

Last summer I made an excursion to Scotland, with 
the intention of completing my series of views, and 
went over the same ground described by the learned 
tourists. Dr. Johnson and Boswell. I am in the habit 
of taking very long walks on these occasions ; and per 
ceiving a storm threaten, I made the best of my way 
to a small building. I anived in time at a neat little 
inn, and was received by a respectable looking man 
and his wife, who did all in their power to make me 
comfortable. After eating some excellent fried mutton 
chops, and drinking a quart of ale, I asked the landlord 
to sit down and partake of a bowl of whiskey punch. 
I found him, as the Scotch generally are, very intel- 
ligent, and full of anecdote, of which the following may 
serve as a specimen : 

"Sir," said the landlord, "this inn was formerly 
kept by Andrew Maegrcgor, a relation of mine ; and 
these hard-bottomed chairs (in which we are now sit- 
ting (were, years ago, filled by the great tourists. 
Doctor Johnson and Boswell, traveling like the Lion 
and Jackal. Boswell generally preceded the Doctor in 
search of food, and being much pleased ^iih the looks 
of the house, followed his nose into the larder, where 
he saw a fine leg of mutton. He ordered it to be roast- 
ed with the utmost expedition, and gave particulars 
orders for a nice pudding. "Now," says he, "make 
the best of an puddings." Elated with his good luck, 
he immediately went out in search of his fiiend, and 
saw the giant of learning slowly advancing on a pony. 

"My dear Sir," said Boswell, oot of breath with joy, 
-" good nswsl I haw» just hi^oks, at & comfortabte^ I 



and dean inn here, a delictons leg of mnlloii ; it is zmw 
getting ready, and I flatter myself that we shali raaka- 
an excellent meal." Johnson locked pleased. "Andt 
I hope," said he, "you have bespoke a pudding.'* 
" Sir, you will have your favorite pudding," replied the 
other. 

" Johnson got off the pony, and the poor animal, 
relieved from the giant, smelt ids way into the staMe. 
Boswell ushered the Doctor into the house, and left 
him to prepare for hie ddieious treat. Johnson feeliog 
his coat rather damp^ from the mist of the mountains, 
went into the kitchen, and threw his upper garment 
on a chair before the fire ; he sat on the hob, near a 
little boy who was very busy attending the meat. 
Johnson occasionally peeped from behind his coat, 
while the boy kept basting the mutton ; Johnson did 
not like the appearance of his head ; when he stilfted 
the basting ladle from one hand, the other hand was 
never idle, and the Doctor thought at the same time 
ho saw something fall on the meat, upon which he de«> 
termined to eat no mutton on thaWay. The dinner aq^ 
nounced, Boswell exclaimed, "My dear Doctor, here 
comes the mutton— *what a picture ! done to a torn, and 
looks so beautifully brown! "The Doctor tittered. 
After a short grace Boswell said : 

" i suppose I am to carve, as usual ; what part shall 
I help you to 7 The Doctor replied : 

" My dear Bozy I did not like to tell you before, but 
I am determined to abstain from meat to day. 

"O dearl this is a great disappointment," said Bozy. 

" Say no more ; I shall make myself ample amends' 
with the pudding." 

Boswell commenced the attack, and made the first 
cut at the mutton. " How the gravy runs ; what fine 
flavored fat, so nice and brown too. Oh, sir, you would 
have relished this prime piece of mutton." 

" The meat being removed, in came the long wished 
for pudding. The Doctor looked joyous, fell eagerly 
to, and in a few minutes nearly finished the pudding! 
The table was cleared, and Boswell said : 

" Doctor, while I was eating the mutton you seemed 
frequently inclined to laugh; pray, tell me what tickled 
your fancy?" 

The Doctor then literally told him all that had passed 
at the kitchen fire, about the boy and the basting. 
Boswell turned as pale as a parsnip, and, sick of him- 
self and the company, darted out of the room. Some- 
what relieved, on returning, he insisted on seeing the 
dirty little rascally boy, whom ho severely reprimanded 
before Johnson. The poor boy cried— the Doctor 
laughed. 

" You little, filthy, snivelling hound,'» said Boswell, 
" when you basted the meat, why did you not pat on 
the cap I saw you in this morning?" 

"I could' t, sir, said the boy. 

"No I why could'nt you?" said Boswell. 

"Because my mammy took it from me to boU tha 
pudding in!" 

"The Doctor gathered up his herculean frame, stood 
erect, touched the cblUng with his wig, stared or 
squinted—indeed, looked any way but the right way: 
At last, with mouth wide open (none of the smallest) 
and stomach heaving, he with some difficulty recover- 
ed liis breath, and looking at Boswell with dignified 
contempt, he roared out, with the lungs of a Stentor: 

* Mr. Boswellt sir, leava off laughing, and under paia 
of my etsraal displsasuia, never uuar a syllabla of thta 
abomlnabta adventam to any said lifiog wWIe fom 
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breathe. And such," said mine host, " you have the 
positive fact from the simple mouth of your humble 
servant.*' — Angdc^a RtrrUniacmcc 



•GENIUS DEFICIENT IN CONVERSATION. 

The great Peter Comeille, whose genius resembled 
that of our Shakspere, and who has so forcibly ex- 
pressed the sublime sentiments of the hero, had no- 
thing in his exterior that indicated his genius; on the 
contrary, his conversation was so insipid, that it never 
failed of wearying. Nature, who had lavished on him 
the gifts of genius, had forgotten to blend with them 
her more ordinary ones. He did not even apeak cor- 
rectly that language of which he was such a master. 
When his friends represented to him how much more 
he might please by not disdaining to correct these tri- 
vial errors, he would smile, and say, "iawi notUuUas 
Ptier ComeUU /" Descartes, whose habits were form- 
ed in solitude and meditation was silent in mixed com- 
pany ; and Thomas describes his mind by saying that 
he had received his intellectual wealth from nature in 
solid bars, but not in current coin ; or as Addison ex- 
pressed the same idea, by comparing himself to a 
t)anker, who possessed the wealth of his friends at 
home, though he carried none of it in his pocket ! or 
as that judicious moralist Nicole, one of the Port 
Royal Society, who said of a scintillant wit, " He con- 
quers me in the drawing room but surrenders to me at 
discretion on the staircase." Such may say with The- 
mistocles, when asked to play on a lute—" I cannot 
fiddle, but I can make a little village a great city." 

The deficiencies of Addison in conversation are well 
known. He preserved a rigid silence among stran- 
gers, but if he was silent, it was the silence of medi- 
tation. How often, at that moment, he labored at 
some future Spectator I 

The cynical Mandeville compared Addison, after 
having passed an evening in his company, to " a silent 
parson in a tie-wig." It is no shame for Addison to 
receive the censures of a Mandeville : he has only to 
blush when he calls down those of Pope. 

Virgil was heavy in conversation, and resembled 
more an ordinary man than an enchanting poet. 

La Fontain, says La Bruyere, appeared coarse, hea- 
Ty and stupid ; he could not speak or describe what he 
had just seen ; but when he wrote he was the model 
of poetry. 

It is very easy, said a humorous observer on La 
Fontain, to be a man of wit, or a fool ; but to be both, 
and that too in the extreme degree, is indeed admira- 
ble, and only to be found in him. This observation ap- 
plies to that fine natural genius Goldsmith. Chaucer 
was more facetious in his tales than in his conversa- 
tion, and the Countess of Pembroke used to rally him 
by saying that his silence was more agreeable to her 
than his conversation. 

Isocrates, celebrated for his beautiful oratorical com- 
positions, was of so timid a disposition that he never 
ventured to speak in public. He compared himself to 
the whet stone which will not cut, but enables other 
things to do this; for his productions served as models 
to other orators. Vaucanson was said to be as much 
a machine as any he had made. Dryden says of him- 
■elf,— *• My conversation is slow and dull, my humor 
aatumine and reserved. In short, I am none of those 
who endeavor to break jests in company, or make re* 
puteea.^'— Curuwi^MS ^ LMeraiure, 



HOLY-DAY SCENES.— BY WALTaa SCOTT 

Heave on more wood I the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still, 
Each age has deem'd the new-bom year 
Fit time for festival and cheer. 

And well our Christian sires of old, 
Lov'd when the year its course had roll'd, 
And brought blithe Christimas back again. 
With all his hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honor to the holy night : 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung : 
That only night in all the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donn'd the kirile sheen ; 
The hall was dress'd with holy green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe. 
Then open'd wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside. 
And Ceremony doffed her pride. 
The heir, with roses in his shoes. 
That night might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of "post and pair." 
All haird, with unconiroird delight, 
And gen'ral voice, the happy night. 
That on the cottage, as the crown. 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied. 
Wont roaring up the chimnies wide, 
The huge hall- table's oaken face, 
Scrubb'd till it shone, the day to grace. 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving man ; 
Then the grim boar's head frown'd on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green garb' d ranger tell. 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore. 
And all the baiting of the boar. 
The wassel round, in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge surloin reek'd ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor fail'd old Scotland to produce. 
At such high time, her savory goose. 
Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roar'd with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song. 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 
Who lists, may in their, mumming, see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade. 
And smutted cheeks^he vizors made; 
But oh! what maskers, richly, dight, 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
'Twas Christmas broech'd the mightiest ale; 
'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oU, could cheer 
The poor man's heart through half the feu* 
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"THE GHOST CHILD. '» 

Whittieh, the poet, writes in the Democratic Review, 
the following romantic, tragic, but pathetic little tale. 

There arc those yet living in this \cry neighborhood 
who remember, and relate wiih awe which half a cen- 
tury has not abated, the story of Ruth Blayc, and the 
Ghost Child! Ruth was a young woman of lively 
temperament and grent personal beauty. While en- 
gaged as a teacher of a school in the little town of 
Southampton, N. H., (whose hills roughen the hotizon 
with their showy outlines within view of my window 
at this very moment, she was invited to spend the 
evening with one of her young associates. Several 
persona were present of both sc.xes. The sun was just 
Betting, and poured its soft light into the apartment. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the unwonted gayeiy, the 
young school mistress uttered a fiighiful shriek, and 
was gazing with a countenance of inrensest horror at 
the open window, and pointing wiih her right out- 
stretched arm to an object which drew at once the at- 
tention of her companions. In the strong light of sun- 
set, lay upon the sill of the casement, a dead infant- 
visible to all for a single moment, and vanishing before 
the gazers could command words to express their 
amazement. The wretched Ruth was the first to break 
silence. " It Is mmc— my Child !" she shrieked ; •' he 
has come for we."'— She gradually became more Iran 
quil, but no effort availed to draw from her the terrible 
secret which was evidently connected with the ap- 
parition. She was soon after arrested, and brought to 
trial for the crime of child murder, found guilty, and 
executed at Portsmouth, N. H. I do not vouch for the 
truth of this story in all respects. I tell the story as it 
was told to me. 

The Boston Evening Gazette, adds the interesting 
item that Ruth was hanged on Friday, December 30th, 
1768, on a ridge of land now included In the proprietor's 
burying.ground, in Portsmouth, and buried in the hol- 
low now occupied by the artificial pond. Sheriff Pack- 
er was the executioner; and the tradition runs, that the 
death-warrant, as usual, provided for the execution be- 
tween the hours of— and — : but the sheriff, in great 
haste to dine, declared he would not wait, and so turn- 
ed the poor giri off, long before the latter hour arrived ! 
— and, In one half hour from her death, thus indecently 
hastened, a reprieve or pardon anived, before her alot- 
ted time was out, but it was too late! 



AMUSING CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 
The late Eari of Pembroke, who had many good 
quallUes, but always persisted inflexibly in his own 
opinion, which, as well as his conduct, was often yery 
singular, thought of an expedient to prevent the ex 
hortations and importunities of those about him. This 
was to feign himself deaf; and under pretence of hear- 
ing very imperfectly, he would always form his answer 
by what he desired to have said. Among other ser- 
vants, was one who had lived with him from a child, 
and served him with great fi* lily and affection, till at 
length he became his coachman. This man, by de- 
grees got a habit of drinking, for which his lady often 
desired that he might be dismissed. My lord always 
answered, •• Yes, indeed, John is an excellent servant." 
"I say," replied the lady, "he is continually drunk, 
and I desire that he might be turned off." " Aye," said 
his lordship, "he has lived with mo from a child, and 



as you say, a trifle should not part us." John, how- 
ever, one evening as he was driving from Kingston, 
overturned his lady in Hyde Park; she was not much 
hurt, but when she came home, she began to rattle at 
the Eari. " Here," says she, is that beast of a John, 
so drunk that he can hardly stand; he has overturned 
the coach, and if he is not discharged, may break our 
necks," "Aye," says my lord, "is poor John sick'/ 
Alas, I am sorry for him." " I am complaining," said 
my lady, " that he is drunk and overturned me." — 
"Aye," answered his lordship, "to be sure he has be- 
haved very well, and shall have proper advice." My 
lady finding it hopeless to remonstrate, went away in 
a pet; and my lord, having ordered John into hi? pre- 
sence, addressed him cooly in these words; "John, 
you know I have a regard for you, and as long as you 
behave well, you shall be taken care of in my family ; 
my lady tells me you are taken ill, and indeed I see 
that you can hardly stand; go to bed, and I will take 
care that you have proper advice." John, being thns 
dismissed, was taken to bed, where, by his lordship's 
order, a large blister was put upon his head another 
between his shoulders, and sixteen ounces of blood 
taken from Ms arm. John found himself next morning* 
in a woful plight, and was soon acquainted with the 
whole process, and the reason upon which it was com- 
menced. He had no remedy however, but to submit r 
for he would rather have incurred as many more blis- 
ters, than lose his place. My lord sent formally twice 
a day to know how he was, and frequently congratu- 
lated my lady upon John's recovery, whom he direlted 
to be fed only with water gmel, and to have no com- 
pany but an old nurse. In about a week, John having 
constantly sent word that he was well, my lord thought 
fit to understand the messenger, and said, he was ex- 
tremely glad that the fever had left him, and desired to 
see him. When John came In, "Well, John," saya^ 
he, " I hope this is about over." " Ah, my lord," says 
John, "I humbly ask your lordships's pardon. I pro- 
mise never to commit the same fault again." "Ay, 
ay," says my lord, " you are right, nobody can prevent 
sickness, and if you should be sick again, John, I shall' 
see to it, though perhaps you should not complain ; 
and I promise you shall always have the same advice, 
and the same attendance that you have had now." 
" God bless your lordship," says John, " I hope there 
will be no need." "So do I too," says his lordship, 
" but as long as you do your duty toward me, never 
fear, I shall do mine toward you." 



INVASION OP THE TYROL. 

The bravery and patriotism of the inhabitants of 
mountainous regions, are well known. These quali- 
ties were perhaps never more strikingly displayed, than 
by the Tyrolese during the invasion of Austria, in 1809, 
by Bonaparte. Lcfebvre entered the Tyrol with a large 
army, when the following striking scene occurred, 
which was related by an officer who escaped the de- 
struction which was the lot of so many of his com- 
rades. 

We had penetrated to Inspruck without great resist- 
ance ; and although much was everywhere talked of 
about the Tyrolese, stationed on and around the Bren- 
ner, yet we gave little credit to It, thinking the rebels 
had been dispersed by a short cannonade ; and we were 
already considering ourselves as conquerors. Our en- 
trance into the passes of the Brenoef was only 0|^x>8ed. 
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hy Q ftEnnll corpn, whbh continued fa^lbg faaek, ift«^r « 
stnuTt r<jeJ9(iiiicc. Among uihe>B, I perceived ti man, 
full I'igluy yrars E>f a^^e, poetc^ij agninst the fiidttofn 
rock, ond Bonding d^ii th among our ranks Ale vary ahoL 
U|H}n the: IJa%'iitiiiii3 deFicndini; from beliirid, lo iiicike 
birn prisoner^ he s^bouteduloiid: '* Hurrah V* kUkd ilit 
lirBt man, stixeii the second by the eollur^ and, v^iih 
the i^jftcuktion, " In the name of Oijd !" precipitated 
hlinst If wiih him into the ^jbyss bdow. 

Miirching onward, we heard a sou rid Tr^m iho sum- 
UftU of a hi^h ruck, '* Sttfihen, shall 1 chop U off yeiT'* 
lo wliich n loud ^* Na l" rtfditd from rjio opposito Ride. 
This wjiB rejMJrted to I he Duke of Dan[zii% wh<J, not- 
i%iihstn riding, ordered U!i to advance; but at the same 
tiirie hd f^rudt'ntly withdrew from the teoter to the 
rear. The van, coaslstingijif four thousand Bavaria us, 
Jtnd jusl cinuibered up a deep ravine, when we again 
Jttiard hallooed over our head^: ^'Jn (be r^ame of ihc 
moat holy TnmlyV^ Our terror was completed by the 
reply Thai ijuniedkttffy roltowed : "In the nitmc of the 
moat holy Trinity, cut all loose alwavc !'^ Ere a minute 
h^d elcipsedf were thou sand a of my comradeii in artna 
crushedf bunied and overwhelmed, by am incredible 
lleap of broken rocks^ a I ones and trecs^ hurled dawn 
Upon U9 frotn the lop af ihe mouniains. All of ns were 
petrified. Every one had lied ss he could ; but Bt that 
inortient a shower of ball^ frotn the Tyroleaej who now 
rubbed from ibe aurroundhig mountslna In immense 
nnmbcr^i Wld nmong ihem, boys and girls of ten and 
twilve yeara of nge, and killed or wounded a great ina- 
Jiy of ns. 

It witi tiot tin we had Ic^ft these fatal mountains eU 
Icflgiios behind us that we were re-assembled by the 
Duke, and form bd into ejx columns. Suon after (he 
Tyrolese appcaredi headed by Hofer, the innkeeper. 
AfUT a fihori address frotn their chief, they gave a ge* 
nerai flfe^ liung their riHefi aBidOt and rushed upon our 
bnyoneu with only ihelrdcnched fists. NoEhing could 
withflttind their impel uodiy. They darted at our (vct^ 
piist^id us downj pulled us down, strangled ub, wrt^neh- 
ed the avm^ from our hands^ and| like enroled Uons^ 
killed all— French, Bavarians and Sajtons, that did not 
cry fot i]uarler i By doing so^ I, with 300 tnen^ was 
»ptifcd, and set at liLcrty. 

Whr:n all by dead around, and ihe victory was corn- 
pi c?ttd, the Tyrol cst% as if moved by one simuItiLneous 
impulan^ fdl upon (heir knees^ and poured forth the 
thanks of ihi>ir hearts to Huaven^ in the open air— a 
acene go awful^ so solemn^ th'it It will never fade from 
tny rem<*njbranee. I could not but join !n thiir devo- 
tion, and never in my life, I suppose, did I pray more 
fcrVfntly, 



MEASURING FOR A SUPPER. 
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A TAtL, raw-boned J broad -back ftllowj of no very 
preppsae<Jdr]g appearance, stopped a while 
9i the Hott^b In Ronton, and asked for supper, 
fer, the fainuu,^ dancing master, who, we ar^ 
one fif thtJ greatest wags in the conniryi being pfctent 
Bonlfftiro tipped htm the wink to assume pro Um. ilie 
duties of landlord, Schadtr, puithig on ^uchan air of 
im porta r3 £43 as bcrarne the master of the bouae^ told 
the strongiiir he couid have supper, and desired to know 
what he would choose. *' Snu^agta^" replied ihn 
other, *' Very well, sir,'* aaid the temporary landlord, 
atepping up to him, "ill take your measure, if you 
plbtse.'' I' My EXieosure V ejaeuiated tho airangar^ and 



bflgan 10 dmw basjk, *^ V©^ air,*' contioacd the waf* 
'' we alwuyv tnkc ihf* measure tif people bvToia wd gee 
them a meal uf ticiutils,** *■ Whai t measum «t man 
for 3 mral of vjntuiih, thf> mme n» yoo would f»>r a 
coat Or a ptilr nf liowsfrsl Hy jlogo t ihnt iieats m% 
I idl ye;" Thtn flur\'eyjng bis Biuntl fmiiw with a 
lurful e:tprfssion tff eounU'iiwucc, lie conchidcd not tn 
take supper, but con lint himself with a cmiple of 
crackers Hnd a glass of ^rtder. *' 0» vtry well, m,* 
said Ihe lovt^r of fun ; and iho man having d£i?paiehed 
I he t^niekfrs, and sent the cidvt alii?r them, u»ked if bo 
eould have n bed. " JMl see^ ;Mcsemty,'* siild the eottn- 
itfrfdi landlord, and casting his eye busily over a jiato 
that bung in the bar, be ic^sunicd, " Ve?, nir, wc can ac- 
eommodaie you— wc^ have one bed ibat tints biUdevfin 
in lu" ^' Eleven in it !'^ said the itilow, his cyen 
glaring with ostomi?htnent, *' Vcs, sir,'* rep lit d tb^ 
mcreUtKS wag. *' What f deven bt otie bed,, nnd nioto 
to be stowed in yet 7 My bdky 1 1 tthould like lo know 
how they sletrp in Bostown," *' Wt^ll, yon will €oon 
have an opportunity of ir>'in(j !t» Hi^re Tbomas, light 
this gentlemen to bed, in No. 1340." *'Siyp, atop, 
Mister ! I say^ landlord, I should like To know firjiL 
how we arc to Ut% so many in a bed 7'* ** O, there's no 
difficulty at all, elf j we pile them up in layers, four 
lengthwise, and then four crosswise^ and tbeti iho same 
number lengihwise again> and so on till we get ibebed 
fulU" **ls ihni the way you fijt 'einl iben by (he holy 
spoons 1" (making toward the door) '* you don't Cltdl 
me to stay In Bos town ihls night^t know t" 



A PSALM OP LIFE, 

ar H. W* LSHOrKLLOW* 

TfLL me not, In mournful ntimberSi 

Life Is but an empty dream ! 
For the aaul is dead that iluuibc-rs, 

And tiunga ftfo not what they aevni. 

Life is real I Llle b earnest I 
And ihe grave ts not its gnat i 

Da*l thou art, to do si returnest, 
Was not spoken of lUe »ouL 

Art is long, and Time Is fleeting, 
And our hLarls, ihoitgh jftout arid hmte^ 

SUll, like niulBed drum--^, arc beating 
Funeral marcheB to the grave. 

in the world's broad field af bttltlp^ 

In Ihe bivouac of Life, 
He not like dumb, diiven eatllel 

Be a hero In the ^tiifo * 

Lives of great men all remind as 
We c.nj mukc our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave bthirtd us 
Footptlnta on Ihe ^anda of Time j 

Pootptint?, that perhnps an a the ri 
^Fiaiilng oVr llCe's solenm nciim, 

A forlorn and *jhip« retkM brotliefj 
Seeing, may take heaii again* 

Li^t us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fase ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing* 

Learn io labor ttnd to wait* 
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THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

As Ibis is what we call oar New Year's number, we 
take the occasion to present to our patrons and readers 
generally, the compliments of the season, wishing 
them, one and all, " health; peace and competence." 

EDITORIAL CillT-CHAT. 

Editors are expected to say something especially 
appropriate, and especially witty and original, when 
the new year comes round ; to preach a sort of homily, 
reminding their readers of the unsatisfactoriness of all 
sublunary things, quote all is " vanity and vexation of 
spirit ;" talk of the sorrowings and the rejoicings of the 
twelve months that are past ; recommend the smoothing 
of life's asperities, and the cultivation of its genialities; 
they are to give a summary of events, bring the world 
squai« round, all the accounts duly made up, brought 
over in day book and ledger ; settle all up and take a 
fresh start. Clergymen are expected to do the same, 
they must have a sermon for the occasion, and though 
the world has stood some thousands of years, and 
preaching in some shape or other, coeval with its crea- 
tion, yet must they bring out of their treasury things 
new, and the old made over so as to be as good as new, 

Considering that an editor's profession is compar- 
itively new, private secretary of majesty, knight, or 
gentleman, transformed into one for the people, as the 
editor in fact is, the clergy have the hardest duty to 
perform. We contend that all this is burdensome and 
unreasonable. It is getting people into an indolent 
temper, a habitude of aimless and miscellaneous Ict-go- 
thinldng ait of Hfe, expecting, as a matter of course, 
that at the end of the year, the clergyman, or the editor, 
will collect all the threads of life (hat have been drop- 
ped and scattered here and there, and present them in 
a nice smooth skein, leaving them nothing to do but 
sit lazily in their arm-chair, and doze as it is being 
wound off, or nod assent in the cushioned church. 

P^ple must learn to do a little more of their own 
thinking, their public functionaries are entitled to a 
holy-day as well as their neighbors ; and as to the church, 
people must learn that they cannot be religious by 
proxy. We would not give much for the yearly Sacri- 
fice, nor the seventh day offering, unless each be sanc- 
tified by the morning and the evening oblation. 

We were looking round for a subject — something 
upon wliich a suitable new year's paragraph might be 
based ; it is folly to hope for anything new ; everything 
has been said upon every posible subject, and we are 
becoming quietists. We are learning to wait ; for it 
must be that new truth will be revealed, and till the 
time come let us meekly repose in the good abiding 
with us. 

There is one thing, however, that may or may not 
have struck the minds of our readers, and that is the 
many, very many Ruths that are gleaning in the harvest 
of literature. If the lords of the harvest are growing 
selfish or surly in the matter, be it remembered, that if 
the spirit of Bonz existed at all, not a solitary sheaf 
would be left for them to gather into the granery. 

Look at the host of our lady writers. Think for the 
last year, the amount of sentiment they have sugges- 
ted, the fancies they have amused, the affections they 
have kindled, the ImaginationB they have elevated, the 
hearts ennobled ! We take a random cover of a Maga- 
xine and read off the names as they appear : S. J. Hals, 
Lydia H. Sigoumey, Amelia B. Welbf, C. Lee Hentx, 



Caroline Oilman, Elizabeth F. EUet, Mary E. Hewett, 
Prances S. Osgood, Ann S. Stevens, Catharine M. 
Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Emma C. Embury, Eilhtabeth 
Oakes Smith. 

Now all these have become expounders of woman's 
heart. Through all their writings, and women cannot 
help it, their feminine idiosjmcracies peep forth, and 
we see the woman as well as the author. This is as it 
should be. It would be a poor, or at best an equivocal 
compliment, to say that either is masculine in the at- 
tributes of her mind. If we detect a gleaming of 
qualities verging upon the same, presently the flutter 
of a scarf, and a womanly grace come in to redeem it. 

These, that we have named, are surrounded by 
others, so many, and so promising, that we dare not 
attempt an enumeration. It might be interesting to 
trace the causes that have brought all these from their 
retirement, but it is a sealed book. Genius must find 
expression, and those who have a mission to perform 
in life, are often urged to it by many and bitter griefs^ 
There are the holy things of the heart upon wliich we 
dare not intrude. 

In reading over our list, and recollecting what they 
have written, knowing too, the private history of most 
of them, it is gratifying to behold so much of talent 
combined with so much, that to common observers is 
of so much more importance, the real practical of life : 
the thrift and holiness of " much serving" with the 
garlands scattered by the way- side. 

It is not surprizing, that those who are accustomed 
to behold women as the mere domestic drudge, the 
"chroniclers of small beer" as It were in the pettiness 
of her avocations, should feel astounded at the view of 
one, who nobly and systematically fills all the several 
relations of life, leaving none of these things undone,^ 
and yet fills another world with the ideals of a truthful 
and earnest and never exhausted sense of the beauti- 
ful ; who, like the lark, nestles nearest and most con- 
tentedly in her low built nest, because she can there 
rise highest toward heaven. 

Half of this is uttered by way of preface to our lady^ 
correspondence. Often do we receive communications 
from juvenile and feminine hands, indicadng talent, 
fancy and afiectionateness of heart Dear ladies, these 
are the very things to embellish and elevate a home ;. 
sacred and beautiful these, the garlands, that should 
hang about the altar of the Penates ; do not desecrate 
them by having them crushed, it may be, by the way- 
side. Wait Remember if called upon to go forth, the 
voice will be so powerful that you will be compelled to 
obey. ♦ 

Reduction op Postags. Mach has been done and 
said of late on this subject, in different parts of the 
country ; many public raeedngs have been held, and 
petitions with almost innumerable names forwarded to 
CoDgcsss, praying the attention of otir law-makers to 
this important matter. But will Congress do anything 
about it? Will they pay any attention to the strong 
wishes of the people, so clearly expressed 7 Or witl 
they be so engrossed in electioneering, and carving out 
offices for themselves and friends, so busy with their 
tithes of mint, annis, and cummin, as to forget the 
weightier matters of the law 1 We hope not; bat at 
the same time we confess that oar fears in the case are 
stronger than our hopes. 

Mors than f&rfy yean o^ that sagacious statesman, 
Thomas Jefovon, reoommeoded to Coognu to «fi»» 
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peiiBe with Ibe postage on ncwspapera. But forty 
years have gone by, and nothing yet has been done. 
With the example of England before us, where the ex- 
periment has been successfully tried, it seems strange 
that our Congress should hesitate or delay to confer 
this benefit on the people. In England a letter can be 
tent to any part of the country fur a penny, and yet so 
great is the consequent increase in the number of let- 
ters sent, that there is scarcely any falling off in tl)e 
revenue of the post-oiSco department. 

If our letter postage in this country were reduced, 
say to three and five cents, and the postage on news- 
papers and magazines so modified as to take off at least 
half the present tax, the people would undoubtedly re- 
ceive immense benefit, and the revenue probably no 
injury. 

As suits and prosecutions for libels and other offences 
have been somewhat rife of late, perhaps the hint con- 
tained in the following quaint lines may have a salu- 
tary effect. They were written many years ago by 
Thomas Green Fessenden, who was for some years 
conductor of the New England Farmer at Boston. He 
died, if we recollect right, some three or four years ago. 
He was a grave and sedate man, but much of his 
poetry was full of keen wit and cutting satire. 

THE ADVANTAGE OP OOINO TO LAW. 

An upper and a lower mill 

Fell out about the water; 
To war they went, that is to law, 
Resolved to give no quarter. 

A lawyer was by each engaged, 

And hotly they contended ; 
When fees grew slack, the war they waged, 

They judged were better ended. 

The heavy costs remaining still, 
Were settled without pother- 
One lawyer took the upper mill. 
The lower mill the other. 

TUEN ABOUT IS FAIE PLAY. 

*'The man in the moon came down at noon, 
To bear the word of knowledge ; 

He went to the aoath and burnt hit month, 
A eoUof cold pea-porridfe'* 
But the tables are turned now; things are not as 
they used to be in the good old golden age of " mother 
goose." It isn't the man in the moon that comes down 
now to spy out the secrets of our land, to ransack our 
ltt>rarieB, and go to our lectures, '* to hear the word of 
knowledge." *• The war is carried into Africa " now- 
a-days ; for our folks are returning the calls of the gen- 
tleman in the moon, and the curiosities, and the learn- 
ing, and the general history of that bright little affair 
of a planet will doubtless soon be made known to us. 

It strikes us that our government should be on the 
alert to secure any advantages that may accrue in a 
oommeroial point of view, before John Bull steps in to 
cut and carve matters to suit himself. Why not ap- 
point ofl^ of these skillful dairwoyanU minister pleni- 
potentiary to open negodations with his majesty of the 
Bioon 7 As for news, periodicals, and cheap literature, 
nm have no feara but matters of that sort will be atten- 
ded to ; for we will wager a trifle that before the Spring 
•pens, Beach, of the Snii, wfll baveon erprest running 
Mkwayt, 



Mr. Burritt, " the learned blacksmith," has underta- 
ken the subject of the Lunar language, and he is cer- 
uinly the best man in the country for HuU department. 
We wait impatiently for further developments on this 
interesting subject ; and in the mean time we give the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Burritt to Rev. 
La Roy Sutherland: 

"A FEW months ago I received a communication 
from a gentleman residing in a remote part of the state, 
to this effect He had sent a lad, in the clairvoyarU 
state to the mooTi, where he had made many discove- 
ries with regard to the inhabitants, &c. Having found 
his way into a building resembling a school- house, he 
detected a book, which, upon opening, he was unable 
to read. At the request of the magnetiser, he copied 
off twenty-eight well formed characters, as different 
from each other as the letters of our alphabet. These 
were forwarded to me to compare with the characters 
employed in the Oriental languages. A few weeks af- 
terward I received another letter from the gentleman, 
containing the results of another tour of discovery to 
the moon. The lad saw things more definitely this 
time ; and took drawings of a monument and a metallc 
horn. Upon the monument was an inscription, writ- 
ten in the very characters which the boy found in the 
book. 

"I have just written to the gentleman, requesting 
hira to begin a new series of experiments upon the 
moon, simultaneously with Mr. Shepherd and send the 
result to me. I would therefore propose that you do 
the same with your subject, and publish the three se- 
ries together, should there be a striking correspondence. 
The course I have proposed to Mr. S. and the other 
gentlemen, was to take their subjects to the north-east 
side of the moon, let them proceed through to the 
south west side ; and then from the west to the south- 
east; from north to south; and from east to west; 
describing what they saw, as would be natural to a tra- 
veler journeying through a new country. When each 
of the three subjects has been through in the above 
order, it might be of great interest to compare their 
notes on the moon." 



BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Bosttm Dec. 15, 1843. 
PUGILISM; JOHN SHERIDAN, 4tc. 

Thx pulse of this metropolis is not much excited at 
present. Now and then a dose of Millerism, a politi- 
cal pill, or a few drops of indignation syrup are admin- 
istered, that generally act as an emetic, leaving the 
community, after the nausea, in quite a healthy state. 

There is not much going on in the city that is par- 
ticularly unique. Great men, with a few noble excep- 
tions, rate below par. 

Mr. Editor— somewhere or other I've seen a picture, 
(conceived and executed in the finest style, and full of 
the genius of the renowned artist, whose works are al- 
ways chaste and classical,) wherein Major Downing 
was represented as practicing the " art pugUiatiet'* up- 
on somebody, who seemed desirous of making a simi- 
lar assault upon somebody else. This reminds me to 
tell you a little something about an accomplished mas- 
ter of the fencing art that we have now in Boston ; 
and if M^r Downing should happen to be sojourning 
anTWhsfs " In yoir parts," in these days, I would tliank 
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yoa to relate to him the anecdote, which you will find 
before you get through my icroll. 

Pugilism is a beautiful science; this may appear 
paradoxical ; but no one in Boston can mistake my 
meaning, when I say that tuch pugilism or sparring as 
is taught by the gentleman, John Sheridan, is perfect- 
ly beautiful, and, of course, in the highest degree sci- 
-entific. There is nothing of the brsvado, or prize- 
fighter, about Mr. Sheridan. In the street, in the 
drawing-room, or in his gymnasium, he is alike the 
gentleman ; among his most intimate acquaintances, 
he never uses familiarity as a license to overstep the 
bounds of etiquette ; yet he is a wsrm friend, and an 
amusing companion. I've heard him recite passages 
4>f poetry wiih a feeling of tenderness and passion, 
4hat never failed to excite that sympathy in the hearers 
wtiich is the sure test of the fitness of the elocution to 
the sense. And yet there is a vein of humor in the 
roan altogether irresistable. 

The other day, some gentlemen conducted into She- 
ti^n's gymnasium, an overgrown Southerner, mea- 
suring six feet six inches in height, or over, and weigh- 
ing something over two hundred pounds. These gen- 
tlemen were anxious to see some sport ; that is, they 
were desirous of seeing the Professor get " considerable 
of a thumping." They told Mr. Sheridan that the man 
was entirely "green,'' had practiced a /it^ sparring, 
•but nothing to hurt ; that he wanted to see how a re- 
tgular pugilist went to work, &c, 

" I say, stranger !" exclaimed the tall gentleman, af- 
ter walking very indifierently about the room for some 
time, *' I say stranger, how long have you been in this 
bUniasT* 

" Oh," said the Professor, " I'm comparatively young 
In the art." 

" I c2o a little in this way, myself, I do," said the 
-tall stranger, very cooly picking up a pair of gloves, and 
putting them on. " I <2o a little of this bisniss in my 
ipay— only in my wayt you know," continued he, giv- 
ing at the same time a very significant wink at the 
gentlemen who had conducted tiim there. ''Jistin 
my jcay" he repeated, turning very smilingly to Mr. 
Sheridan. " Wouldn't you like to tiave a slice in my 
way 7" 

'^ I have no objection to trying your toay^" said the 
Professor, taking a pair of gloves, and stepping into 
the middle of the room. 

*' Oh, sartin, sartin," exclaimed the tall man, squar- 
ing ofi* at an alarming rate. The couple moved around 
the room several times, and at last the big man began 
to make preparations to do a little *'6iffntra" in hisipay. 
•He drew back his right arm, in order to collect all its 
force ; then taking fair aim at the Professor's face, he 

what ?— clasped his arms just across the lowest 

•button on his waistcoat, sat quietly down on the fioor, 
and gave vent to a groan that quite terrified the gentle- 
men who had got him into a scrape. They began to 
expostulate with Mr. Sheridan upon the impropriety 
of interrupting a gentleman's digestion after that man- 
ner, and told him that such a thing wa^ exceedingly 
wicked^ to say nothiug of its being morally wrong, &,c^ 
&,c. To which Mr. Sheridan replied, by quietly asking 
the tall gentleman if he would like to try a little more 
in his " tray 7" The stranger, still sitting on (he floor, 
holding his dinner, looked up into the Professor's face 
<rery sorrowfully, and exclaimed, " Oh !" Yours, dbe., 

Boston Rovbe. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

COLCKBIAN L4DT*f AHD OKNTLKMAM*! M AOilZIIIK.— Pttbliahed 

by Israel Poal, 3 AiCor Boue. Edited by John Inmao. 

This is is a new Monthly of the usual form, size and 
price. The mechanical execution of the work is of the 
first order, and the cover makes a showy appearance. 
It has three good plates, besides the plate of fashions, 
and is filled with articles from a very respectable list of 
contributors. It also contains two pages of music. We 
will refer to the literary contents of the Columbian 
again. 

Mr. Post is well acquainted with the road that maga- 
zines have to travel, having been a long time the prin> 
cipal agent for Oodey and Graham in this city, and 
Mr. Inman is a talented and efficient editor. If any- 
body can get a new monthly under way in these times 
of competition, and showers of cheap literature, we 
do not see why they cannot do it. 

PaoM BuROvss &, Strinobr, we have this week, 
" The little Robinson of Paris, or Industry's triumph ;" 
a tale of truth translated from the French of Madame 
Eugenie Foa, by Lucy Landon. ISO pages ; 26 cts. 

Curtis on the preservation of sight, the use, abuse 
and choice of spectacles, reading glasses dbc., being 
practical observations for common upe. By John H. 
Curtis, oculist and aurist to her Majesty. 48 pages ; 
12 1-2 cts. 

The Lady's self-instructor in millinery mantna-mak- 
ing and all branches of plain sewing, with particular 
directions for cutting out dresses. By an American 
Lady. Illustrated with 14 engravings, 48 page ; 12 1-2 
cts. 

dick's BKOaAVlMO OF THE SCOTT MONVBfBMT. 

A L. Dick, the distinguished artist of this city, has 
just completed and published a large and splendid en- 
graving of the magnificient monument now being 
erected to the memory of Sir Walter Scott at Ekiin- 
burgh. The monument Is about two-thirds completed, 
is to be 185 feet in height, and in form and finish will 
rank among the most beautiful monuments in the 
world. The engraving, which is twenty by twenty- 
six inches, in an exact copy of the plan of the monu- 
ment, relieved in the back, on the right and left, by 
views of the old town in the distance. Assembly Hall, 
Castle Parade, Duke of York's monument, and Castle 
built by Edwin in 626, the Royal Exchange, Su Giles' 
Cathedral, d&c. The whole forms a very rich and 
beautiful picture; and will add to the high repuution 
which the artist has already acquired. 

We might add, in passing, that the Scott monument 
is very similar to the plan proposed for the Washington 
monument to be erected in New York, which is In- 
tended to be raised to the height of about four hundred 
feet, and if completed according to the design, will 
probably be the most magnificent monument in the 
world. 

New Mt76io.— Published by C. C. Christman, 404 
Pearl street. " The good old tree," a sweet song, com- 
posed by Charles F. Heuberer; but who wrote the 
words? The author's name ought to be attached to 
them, for they are tender and beautiful. "Sweet 
Waltz," composed for the piano by C. F. Hcbestreid. 
'< Fondly on thee I look delighted," a ballad dedicated 
to Miss M. Taylor, by C. F. Bristow. "The young 
Flutist, a collection of the most admired opensi bj 
Toulou." 
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THE ALLIGATOR AND DEAD ELEPHANT. 

WITH AN BHO&AVINO. 

7hb engraving in this week's Roteb is one of those 
Tomarkable East India scenes given theOrieatal Annual 
in 1834. It is froman original tirawing, by the celebra- 
ted artist, William Danieli, and is of course true to na- 
4ore and to life. The scene is very picturesque and 
striking. The plate, which we use, is the original one 
engraved in London expressly for the Oriental Annual, 
and, we need not add, is a very beautiful work of art. 
The best illustration we can give with the plate, is to 
copy from the Annual itself the description of the scene 
written by the Rev. Hobart Gaunter, one of the party 
who witnessed it. His narrative is as follows : 

"Wb had taken our guns and sauntered into the 
jungle, accompanied by several armed natives, in order 
to try if we could not furnish our table with some of 
the excellent wild fowl with which the woods and 
marshes abound. We had not proceeded far before we 
entered a large open space in the forest, in the centre 
of which was a sheet of water of considerable extent, 
Med, as we could perceive, with alligators of enormous 
eize. The lake, although penetrating far into the jun- 
gle, was rather narrow, but extrerfiely deep. From its 
banks, on either side, a great number of large forest- 
trees, which were distinctly reflected in its dark and 
placid bosom, cast their broad shadows upon its wa- 
ters ; while the sun, darting its vivid rays through the 
close foliage that nearly intercepted them, threw here 
and there small masses of golden light, which gave a 
solemn but relieved Interest to the natural gloom of 
the picture. Near the head of the lake was the car- 
cass of a dead elephant, upon which a large alligator 
was making his meal, while others of less magnitude 
were eagerly awaiting his departure that they might 
eucceed him, when he should have received his sufB- 
y ciency, and likewise enjoy the luxury of a feast. The 
natural solitariness and asperity of the spot, theimmo* 
• bility and murkinessof the lake, the extreme dense- 
ness of the foliage, together with the almost cavernous 
gloom which such a concurrence of causes produced, 
were seen in awful contrast with the several vaiicties 
of living objects that met the sight upon entering this 
ecquestereS glode. There was indeed a stirring acti- 
vity in the very haunt of solitude ; and what is strange, 
the feeling of intense solitaiiacss was only the more 
strongly awakened by the presence of this activity, as 
the mind instantly felt that it could only be witnessed 
far from the abodes of men. The mental associations 
excited by the scene before us, were anything but 
pleasing, as we here read in one of Nature's most me- 
lancholy pages, the sad lesson of anitnal selfishness 
and ferocity. How does the former run through all 
the countless gradations of human feeling ! In the ra- 
tional creature it is the master-spiing of motives, in- 
tents, and actions, and exists as strongly as in the ir- 
rational; in the latter, it is only the more obvious, be* 
cause it is the less disguised. These reflections passed 
rapidly through my thoughts as I gazed upon the liv- 
ing things which swarmed in and about the dark lake 
on whose banks the elephant had breathed his last 
Various beasts and birds of prey— jackals, adjutants, 
vultures, kites, and reptilst of different kinds, were 
Toi. Il.-No. 16. 



seen conectlng ftom all quarters, waiting their turn to 
share in the casualty of a full banquet. 
" During the time that the large alligator, 

' At onee the king and savage of the waste,' 

was busy at his work of hungry devastation on the co- 
lossal body of the elephant, a native attendant was de- 
sired to advance and fire, in order that we might see 
what would be the eflect of the explosion among the 
ravenous visitors to this gloomy valley. This he im- 
mediately did. The ball glanced from the alligator's 
body as if it had been cased in adamant, when a scene 
of confusion ensued which defies description. The 
whole valley seemed at once to start into life. The 
rush of the monster thus suddenly scared from its prey 
—the splashings of those which were floating on tho 
surface of the lake in expectation of a speedy meal, as 
they plunged beneath its still waters— the yelling of the 
jackals, and the screaming of the vultures, made alto- 
gether such a din, that we were glad to escape from the 
fr ghtful uproar. We had the curiosity to revisit the 
spot after our day's sport, on our return to our tmitSi 
when we found the large body of the elephant entirely 
constimed, with nothing but the skeleton remaining. 
The bones were picked as clean as if they had been 
under the hands of a most skillful surgeon, and prepar- 
ed by him for some national museum. This operation 
had been completed by the black ants, which a warm 
upon a carcass after it has been relinquished by tho 
more voracioos beasts of prey, and leave the fleshless 
frame as white as if it had been polished by the efibrts 
of human ingenuity.*' 



CURB OP A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

BT 8BBA SMITH. 

As Mr. Seth Woodsum was mowing one morning 
in his lower haying field, and his eldest son, Obediah, 
a smart boy of thirteen, was opening the mown grass 
to the sun, Mr. Woodsum looked up toward his house, 
and beheld hie little daughter Harriet, ten years of age, 
running up toward him with her utmost speed. As she 
came up, he perceived she was greatly agitated ; tears 
were running down her cheeks, and she had scarcdf 
breath enough left to speak. 

*' Oh, father," she faintly articulated, " mother is 
dreadful sick ; she's on the bed, and aaya she shall die 
before you get there." 

Mr. Woodsum was a man of sober, sound mind, 
and calm nerves; but he had what soraetimea happens 
in this cold and loveless world of ours, a tender attach- 
ment for his wife, which made the measage of the lit- . 
lie girl fall upon his heart like a dagger. He dropped 
his scythe, and ran with great haste to the house. Obo- 
diah, who was at the other end of the field, seeing this 
unusual movement o£hls father, dropped his fork, and 
ran with all his might, and the two entered the house 
almoat at the same time. 

Mr. Woodsum hastened to the bed-side, and took 
his wife's hand. " My dear SaUy," said he, •• what is 
ilie matter?" 

«« What is the mattcrT' echoed Mrs. Woodsum, with 
a plaindve groan. ** I shouldn't think jou would nssd 
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to atk what is the Bialtar, Mr. Woodsuin. Don't you 
Me I am dying T* 

"Why, no, Sally, yon don't look aa if you waa dy- 
ing. What iff the matter? How do you feel ?" 

"Oh, 1 aha'nt Uto tiU night," aaid Mra. Woodaun, 
with a heavy aigh ; " I am going fiut." 

Mr. Woodaum, without waiting to make further in- 
quiriea, told Obediah to run and jump on to the horse, 
and ride over after Doctor Fairfield, and get him to 
come over as quick as he can come. "Tell him I am 
afraid your mother is dying. If the doctor's horse is 
away off in the pasture, ask him to take our horse, and 
come right away over, while you go and catch his." 

Obediah, with tears in tiis eyes, and his heart in his 
mouth, flew as though he had wings added to his feet, 
and in three minutes time was mounted upon Old 
Gray, and galloping with full speed toward Doctor 
Fairfield's. 

"My dear," said Mr. Woodsum, leaning his head 
upon the pillow, " bow do you feel ? What makes 
yon think you are dying 1" And he tenderly kissed 
her forehead as he spoke, and pressed her hand to his 
bosom. 

" Oh, Samuel," for she generally called him by his 
Christian name, when under the influence of tender 
emotions, "Oh, Samuel, I feel dreadfully. I have 
pains darting through my head, and most all over me ; 
and I feel dizzy, and can't hardly see ; and my heart 
heata aa though it would come through my side. And 
besides, I feel aa though 1 waa dying. I am aure I 
can't live till night ; and what will become of my poor 
children 1" And she sobbed heavily and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Mr. Woodsum was affected. He could not bring 
himaelf to believe that his wife was in such immediate 
danger of dissolution aa she seemed to apprehend. 
He thought ahe liad no appearance of a dying peraon ; 
but Btill her earneat and positive declarations, that she 
should not live throughout the day aenl a chill through 
hia veins, and a sinking to his heart, which no lan- 
guage haa power to deacribe. Mr. Woodaum was as 
Ignorant of medicine as a child ; he therefore did not 
attempt to do anything to relieve liis wife, except to 
try to soothe her feelings by kind and encouraging 
worda, till the Doctor arrived. The half hour which 
elapsed, from the time Obediah started, till the doctor 
came, seemed to Mr. Woodsum almost an age. He 
lepeatedly went from the bed-side to the door, to look 
and see if the doctor was any where near, and as often 
returned to hear his wife groan, and say she was sink- 
ing fast, and could not stand it many minutes longer. 

At length Doctor Fairfield rode up to the door, on 
Mr. Woodsum's Old Gray, and with saddle-bags in 
band, haatened into the house. A brief examination 
of the patient convinced him that it was a decided 
ease of hypochondria, and he soon spoke encouraging 
worda to her, and told her although she was consider- 
ably unwell, he did not doubt she would be better in a 
Uttle while. 

"Oh, Doctor, how can you say so?" said Mrs. 
Woodsum ; " don't you see I am dying 7 I can't pos- 
■Ibly live till night ; I am sinking very fast, Doctor. 
I shall never see the sun rise again. My heart some- 
Imes almost atops its beating now, and my feet and 
bandaare growing cold. But I tnu^/ see my children 
once more ; do let 'em come in and bid me farewell." 
Here ahe was ao overwhelmed with sobs and tears as 
topveteat her saying more. 



The Doctor, peroeiving it wia in vain to talk or try 
to reason with her, aaaured her that as long aa thera 
was life there waa hope, and told her he would give her 
aome medicine that he did not doubt would help her. 
He accordingly administered the dmga usually ap- 
proved by the faculty in such cases, and telling her he 
would call and aee her again in a day or two, he left 
the room. As he went out, Mr. Woodsum followed 
him, and desired to know In private his real opinion of 
the case. The Doctor assured him he did not consider 
it at all alarming. It was an ordinary case of hypo- 
chondria, and with suitable treatment tfcie patient woidd 
undoubtedly soon be better. 

" This is a case," continued the Doctor, " in which 
the mind needs to be administered to as much as the 
body. Divert her attention as much as possible to 
cheerful objects; let her be surrounded by agreeable 
company: give her a light, but generous and nutritive 
diet; and as soon as may be, get her to take gentle ex- 
ercise in the open air, by riding on horseback, or run- 
ning about the fields and gathering fruits and flowera 
in company Mrlth lively and chcerfol companions. 
Follow these directions, and continue to administer the 
medicines I have ordered, and I think Mrs. Woodsnm 
will soon ei^y good health again." 

Mr. Woodsum felt much relieved after hearing the 
Doctor's opinion and prescriptions, and bade the kind 
physician good morning with a tolerably cheerful coira- 
tenance. Most assiduously did he follow the Doctor's 
directions, and in a few days he had the happiness to 
see his beloved wife again enjoying comfortable healthy 
and pursuing her domestic duties with cheerfulness. 

But, alas ! his sunshine of hope waa destined soon 
to be obscured again by clouds of sorrow and disap- 
pointment. It was not long before some change in 
the weather, and changes In her habita of livings and 
neglect of proper exercise in the open air, brought on 
a return of Mrs. Woodsum's gloom, and despondency, 
in all their terrific power. Again she was sighing and 
weeping on the bed, and again Mr. Woodsum was haa- 
tily summoned from the field, and leaving his plough 
in mid furrow, ran with breathless anxiety to the 
house, where the same scenes were again witnessed 
which we have already described. Not only once or 
twice, but repeatedly week after week, and month after 
month, these alarms were given, and followed by simi- 
lar results. Every felapse seemed to be more severe 
than the last, and on each occasion Mrs.* Woodsum 
was more positive than ever that she was on her deatl^ 
bed, and that there was no longer any help for her. 

On one of these occasions, so strong was her im<- 
pression that her dissolution was near, and so anxious 
did she appear to make every preparation for death, and 
with such solemn earnestness did she attend to certaia 
details preparatory to her leaving her fanoily, for ever, 
that Mr. Woodsum almost lost the hope that usually 
attended him through these scenes, and felt, more than 
ever before, that what he had so often feared, waa in- 
deed about to become a painful and awful reality. Moat 
tenderly did Mrs. Woodsum touch upon the subject of 
her separation from her husband and children. 

" Ourpoor children—what will become of them wbeir 
I am gone 1 And you, dear Samuel, how can I bear 
the thought of leaving you 1 I could feel reconciled 
to dying, if it was not for the thoughts of leaving yoa 
and the children. They will have nobody td take care 
of them, aa a mother wonld, poor things ; and then 
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you will be 80 lonesome— it breaks my heart to think 
of it.*' 

Here, her feelings overpowered her, and she was un- 
ible to proceed any farther. Mr. Woodsum was for 
0ome time too much affected to make any reply. At 
last, summoning all his fortitude, and as much caTTh- 
ness as he could, he told her if it was the will of Pro- 
yidence that she should be separated from them, he 
hoped her last hours would not be pained with anxious 
solicitude about the future welfare of the family. It 
was true, the world would be a dreary place to him 
when she was gone ; but he should keep the children 
with him, and with the blessing of heaven he thought 
he should be able to make them comfortable and happy. 
" Well, there's one thing, dear Samuel,** said Mrs. 
Woodsum, /' that I feel it my duty to speak to you 
about.** And she pressed his hand in hers, and looked 
most solemnly and earnestly in his face. " You know, 
my dear,** she continued, " how sad and desolate a fa- 
mily of children always is, when deprived of a mother. 
They may have a kind father, and kind friends, but no- 
hody can supply the place of a mother. I feel as if it 
would be your duty — and I could not die in peace if I 
didn*t speak of it— I feel, dear Samuel, as if it would 
be your duty as soon after I am gone as would appear 
decent, to marry some good and kind woman, and 
bring her into the family to be the mother of our poor 
children, and to make your home happy. Promise 
me that you will do this, and I think it will relieve me 
of some of the distress I feel at the thought of dying.*' 

This remark was, to Mr. Woodsum, most unexpect- 
ed and most painful. It threw an anguish into his 
heart, sach as he had never experienced till that mo- 
ment It forced upon his contemplation a thought that 
never before occurred to him. The idea of being be- 
reaved of the wife of tiis bosom, whom he had loved 
and cherished for fifteen years with the ardent attach- 
ment of a fond husband, had overwhelmed him with 
an the bitterness of woe ; but the thought of transferring 
that attachment to another object, brought with it a 
double desolation. His associations before had all 
clothed his love for his wifd with a feeling of immor- 
tality. She might be removed fhim him to another 
world, but he had not felt as though that would dis- 
solve the holy bond that united them. His love would 
soon follow her to those eternal realms of bliss, and 
rest upon her like a mantle for ever.* But this new and 
startling idea, of love for another, came to him, as 
comes to the wicked the idea of annihilation of the soul 
— an idea, compared with which, no degree of misery 
imaginable, is half so terrible. A cloud of intense dark- 
ness seemed for a moment to overshadow him, his 
heart sank within him, and his whole frame trembled 
with agitation. It was some minutes before he could 
find power to speak. And when he did, it was only to 
beseech his wife, in a calm and solemn tone, not to 
allude to so distressing a subject again, a subject which 
he could not think of nor speak of, without suffering 
more than a thousand deaths. 

The strong mental anguish of Mr. Woodsum seemed 
to have the effect to divert his wife's attention from 
her own sufferings, and by turning her emotiona into 
a new channel, gave her system an opportunity to rally. 
She gradually grew better aa she had done in like cases 
before, and even before night was able to sit up, and 
became quite composed and cheerful. 

But her malady was only suspended, not cured ; and 
again and again it letnroed upon her, and again and 



again her friends were summoned to witness her last 
ticknesB and take their last farewell. And on these 
occasions, she had so often slightly and delicately 
hinted to Ifr. Woodsum the propriety of his marrying 
a second wife, that even he could at last listen to the 
suggestion with a degree of indifference which he had 
once thought he could never feel. 

At last, the sober saddening days of autumn came 
on. Mr. Woodsum was in the midst of his " fall work,** 
which had been several times interrupted by these peii- 
odieal (urns of despondency in his wifii. One mom' 
ing he went to his field early, for he had a heavy day's 
work to do, and had engaged one of his neighbors to 
come with two yoke of oxen and a plough to help him 
" break up'* an old mowing field. He was exceedingly 
desirous not to be interrupted for his neighbor could 
only help him that day, and he was very anxious to 
plough the whole field. He accordingly had left the 
children and nurse in the house, with strick charges 
to take good care of their mother, and see that nothing 
disturbed her through the day. Mr. Woodsum was 
driving the team and his neighbor was holding the 
plough, and things went on to their mind tin about ten 
o'clock, in the forenoon, when little Harriet came ran- 
ning to the field, and told her father that her mother 
was "dreadful sick** and wanted him to come in as 
quick as he could, for she was certainly dying now* 
Mr. Woodsum, without saying a word, drove his team 
to the end of the furrow ; but he looked thoughtful and 
perplexed. Although he feit persuaded that her danger 
was imaginary, as it had always proved to be before, 
still, the idea of the bare possibility that this sickness 
might be unto death, pressed upon him with sneh 
power, that he laid down his goad stick, and telling his 
neighbor to let the cattle breathe awhile, walked deli- 
berately toward the house. Before he had accomplish* 
ed the whole distance, however, his own imagination 
had added such wings to his speed, that he found him- 
self moving at a quick run. He entered the house, 
and found his wife as he had so often found her before, 
in her own estimation, almost ready to breathe her last. 
Her voice was faint and low, and her pillow was wet 
with tears. She had already taken her leave of her 
dear children, and waited only to exchange a few part- 
ing words with her beloved husband. Mr. Woodsum 
approached the bedside, and took her hand tenderly, as 
he had ever been wont to do, but he could not perceive 
any symptoms of extreme sickness or approaching 
dissolution, different from what he had witnessed on a 
dozen former occasions. 

"Now, my dear,** said Mrs. Woodsum, faintly, "the 
time has come at last I feel that I am on my death- 
bed, and have but a short lime longer to stay with you. 
But I hope we shall feel resigned to the will of Heaven. 
These things are undoubtedly all ordered for the best ; 
and I would go cheerfully, if it was not for my anxiety 
about you and the children. Now, don't you think, 
my dear," she continued, with increasing tenderness, 
" don't you think it would be best for you to be married 
again to some kind good woman, that would be a mo- 
ther to our dear little ones, and make your home plea- 
aant for all of your* 

She paused, and seemed to look earnestly in his face 
for an answer. 

"We'll I've sometimes thought of late, it might be • 
best," said Mr. Woodsum, with a very solemn air. 

"Then you have been thinking about it,** said Mrs, 
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Woodsam, with a slight contraction of the muscles of 
•tile face. 

<« Why, yes," said Mr. Woodsnra, " I have sometimes 
thought about it, since youWe had spells of being so 
very sick. It makes me' feel dreadfully to think of it, 
but I don't know but it might be a matter of duty.** 

"Well, I do think it would," said Mrs. Woodsum, 
" if you can only get the right sort of a person. Every- 
thing depends upon that, my dear, and i hope you will 
be very particular about who you get, very." 

"I certainly shall," said Mr. Woodman; "don't give 
yourself any uneasiness about that, my dear, for I as- 
sure you I shall be very particular. The person I shall 
probably have is one of the kindest and best tempered 
women in the world." 

" But, have you been thinking of any one in parti- 
cular, my dear?" said Mrs. Woodsum, with a manifest 
look of uneasiness. 

" Why, yes," said Mr. Woodsum, " there is one, that 
I have thought for some time past, I should probably 
marry, if it should be the will of Providence to take 
you from us." 

"And pray, Mr Woodsum, who can it be 1" said the 
wife, with an expression, a little more of earth than 
Heaven, returning to her eye. " Who is it, Mr. Wood- 
tarn 1 You hav'n't named it to her, have you 7" 

"Oh, by no means," said Mr. Woodsum ; " but my 
detr, we had better drop the subject ; it agitates me 
too much." 

" But, Mr. Woodsum, you must tell me who it is 
I never could die in peace till you do." 

" It is a subject too painful to think about," said Mr. 
Woodsum, " and it don't appear to me it would be best 
to call names." 

" But, I insist*upon it," said Mrs. Woodsum, who had 
by this time raised herself up with great earnestness 
and was leaning on her elbow, while her searching 
glance was reading every muscle in her husband's face. 
" Mr. Woodsum, I insist upon it !" 

" Well, then," said Mr. Woodsum, with a sigh, " If 
you insist upon it, my dear — I have thought if it should 
be the will of Providence to take you from us to be here 
no more, I have thought I should marry for ray second 
wife, Hannah Lovpjoy.!' 

. An earthly fire once more flashed from Mrs. Wood- 
sum's eyes— she leaped from the bed like a cat ; walked 
across the room, and seated herself in a chair. 

" What I" she exclaimed, in a trembling voice, al- 
most choked with agitation-^* what ! marry that idle, 
sleepy slut of a Hannah Lovejoy! Mr. Woodsum, 
that is too much for flesh and blood to bear — I can't 
endure that, nor I wont. Hannah Lovejoy to be the 
mother to my children I No, that's what she never 
shall. So you may go to your ploughing, Mr. Wood- 
gum, and set your heart at rest. Susan," she con- 
tinued, turning to one of the girls, " make up more fire 
under that dinner poU" 

Mr. Woodsum went to the field, and his work, and 
when he returned at the dinner hour, he found the 
family dinner well prepared, and his wife ready to do 
the honors of the table. Mrs. Woodsum's health from 
that day continued to improve, and she was never 
afterward visited by the terrible aflMction of hypochon 
dria. 



A OBAVB old man told his son, that If he did not grow 
leas dissipated, he would shorten his days. " Then, 
dad," said the boy, " I shall lengthen my nights." 



TO A BABE. 

BY BLIZABBTH 0AXE8 SMITH. 

Pbecious baby, rest thee here, 

Nestle thus about my heart : 
Child, devoid of guilt and fear. 

What a mystery thou art! 
'Tis a pleasure, little one, 

On thy sinless brow to look ; 
Life to do, and nothing done — 

Nothing written in thy book ! 

Link art thou 'twixt me and heaven ; 

Blessed ministry is thine ; 
Unto thee a power is given 

To renew this heart of mine — 
Childhood's fearless love renew — 

Childhood's truth and holy trust ; 
And of youth bring back the dew. 

Lift the spirit from the dust. 

Mothers may not know on earth. 

Half the deep and holy spell 
Wrought by infant tears and mirtli, 

Meanings strange that few may telL 
Deeper grows the mother's eye 

With its look of love and prayer- 
Holiest duty, promptings high 

Mingle with maternal care. 

Careless thou as blossoms wUd 

Growing In the light of heaven ; 
Thnu, a meek and trusting child, 

Faith like theirs to thee is given : 
And for thee I will not fear 

In the perils that await — 
Thought and will, the prayer, the tear 

Arm thee strong for any fate. 



With a great deal of pleasure we commend to our &ir 
readers, and to all our readers, the following beauti- 
ful sketch by Kotzcbuc. The moral is finely drawa 
out, and it will do the heart good to read it. 

THE TWO SISTERS.— A SKETCH. 

BV KOTZEBUE. 

In a large city in Germany dwelt two sisters — Jean- 
nciie and Pauline. ,Jcannctic had the good fortune to 
be very handsome, and the bad fortune to find it out 
very soon. She soon accustomed herself to look In tho 
glass— that was natural ; she soon took pains in dress- 
ing— that was pardonable ; she endeavored to acquira 
accomplishments— that was prudent; but she thought 
nothing more was necessary — that was foolish. True, 
she played well upon the harpsichord, and sung bravu- 
ra airs with taste; she drew landscapes after Hackert, 
and embroidered flowers from Nature. But she only 
played the harpsichord in great companies, and only 
sung airs at concerts; she only drew landscapes for 
exhibition, and embroidered flowers for sofas and 
screens. At home, time passed tediously, although 
her old weak mother was continually praising hor 
beauty. This old truth could only give pleasure by 
coming from new lips; hence Jeannette was continu- 
ally seeking new society. Ladies always practice a 
certain economy in the praise of other ladles ; but goo- 
tiemen, on the contrary, are generally very lavish of 
praise ; and therefore Jeannette was fond of thsaooiatjr 
of gentlemen. 
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Her sister Pauline would probably have thought and 
acted in the sanie manner ; but no one praised the poor 
girl, simply because no one noticed her, for the small- 
pox had rendered her appearance homely. She was 
also' far behind her sister in showy accomplishmaots. 
8he played the guitar, and sung agreeably, but merely 
simple little songs. She was not behind Jeannette in 
the art of drawing; but except a few landscapes which 
hung in her mother's chamber, which no one but her 
mother saw, no one knew of hor talent : for the homely 
Pauline was as diffident as the fascinating Jeannette 
was unembarassed ; and it only required a second look 
from any one to cause her to blush deeply. Fortu- 
nately this did not often happen, for no one looked at 
her twice. She embroidered as well as her sister, but 
only upon work-bags for aunts and grandmothers. She 
appeared best at home — in company the consciousness 
of her homliness gave her an air of constraint ; but af- 
laira could not go on without her. 

When the girls grew up, their mother thought pro- 
per that they should take charge of the house each one 
by turns, week about. Pauline soon became accus- 
tomed to it, and in her week all things went on right. 
When Jeannette*s turn came, she hurried about busily 
the whole forenoon, but when noon came the dinner 
was spoiled. She grieved, also, at the Ume she lost 
from her singing and harpsichord, and the little time 
which was left her to arrange her head-dress for her 
evening parties. The good-hearted PauUne frequen lly 
took lier task olT her hands, until finally the practice 
was neglected of relieving each other weekly, and 
Jeannette troubled herself no more about domestic af- 
fidrs. The weak mother did not interfere, for she could 
not be displeased with the lovely face which pleased 
everybody. There could be no large party unless Jean- 
nette Western graced it; her name served the poets 
for a subject, and was the universal toast. Few only 
knew that she had a sister. 

Two young officers, Edward and Maurice, saw Jean- 
nette, and both became extremely enamored. Both 
were of a good family, brave, noble, and both very rich. 
Jeannette was delighted with her conquests, and her 
mother, who was in moderate circumstances, indulged 
herself in sweet dreams of the future. 

" If both should be in earnest," said she to her daugh- 
ter, "which would you prefer T* 

"I don't know myself" answered Jeannette, " they 
both please me, but I like the richest one the best. 
Then I would take care of you, mother, in your old age, 
and I would liave my sister to manage my house for 
me." 

The doating parent wept for joy at the filial senti- 
ments of her daughter, and Pauline was grateful for 
auch a mark of sisterly affection. 

In the meantime both of the young men wooed ear- 
nestly for the beauty's favor, and both were equally 
hind to the homely Pauline, because she gave them the 
pleasure of being alone with her sister. Jeannette was 
leally in embarrassment, which of her adorers to pre- 
fer. Edward gave a ball, at which she was queen, and 
ahe thought on that evening she was in a fair way to 
love Edward. Maurice gave a sleigh-ride, and she 
flew along the street in a splendid equipage, and on 
that day she thought Maurice more amiable than his 
jSvaL So she delayed her decision from one to an- 
other, attributing her hesitation to her heart. 

" K I were in your place,'* said Pauline one day, «* I 
ihoald take Edward." 



" Why ?— Maurice is as rich, and you will acknowl- 
edge he is handsomer." 

*' He is generous, too," said the mother. 

" But he is fickle," replied Pauline. 

" Our aunt has told me a good many thioes about 
him." 

"Our aunt," answered Jeannette snappishly, "is an 
old aunt." 

" Edward, on the other hand," conthiued Pauline, 
" is more steady ; and I think I have often remarked, 
that he feels more deeply and more sincerely than Mau- 
rice." 

"Pshaw I" said Jeannette, tossing her head, while 
she stuck a flower in her hair before the glass ; " they 
both feel so deeply that I hardly know how to manage 
them. Meanwhile, what harm will there be in delay- 
ing my choice awhile? Their rivalry makes my time 
pass very pleasantly, and finally accident will decide." 

Pauline was silent. Both suitors continued their at- 
tentions without remission. 

One day as Edward entered the room, he found Pau- 
line in tears, and Jeannette laughing loudly. He ask- 
ed modestly the cause of the tears and the laughter. 

" I am a cliUd," said Pauline, blushing, and left the 
chamber. 

"A child indeed," said Jeannette, laugliing after her} 
" you would never guess what she was crying for." 

" If it is not improper to ask—" 

" Oh, not at ail. You have probably sometimes seen 
the old blind dog that used to lie on the sofa 1 He was 
mine, and in his young days used to make a good deal 
of sport. This morning he broke a handsome dish. 
At first I firetted a little; at last I thought the old blind 
animal was good for nothing, and only did mischief; 
so I sent him to a huntsman and had him sliot." 

" And was that the cause of your sister's weeping!" 

" That was it. One would think we were living In 
the times of old Romance." 

Edward was silent, and soon changed the conversa- 
tion. But aAer that time he never overlooked Pauline 
as he had formeriy done. He conversed with her, be- 
came acquainted with lier unpretending worth, admi- 
red her modesty, and began to think her less homely. 
Yet when the fascinating Jeannette appeared, her 
charms made him forget Pauline. 

Jeannette had prepared a splendid masquerade dress 
for the character of a sultana, for the carnival that was 
approaching, when her mother was taken sick. Pau- 
line was to have accompanied her as her slave, and had 
prepared a becoming dress for the occasion. The day 
arrived ; the illness of her mother increased; the looks 
of the physician, although he said notiiing,' made Pau- 
line deietmine not to go the masquerade. Jeannette 
gave herself but little trouble to persuade her to go, 
and went without her. 

" Where is your sister?" asked Edward. 

" My mother is not well, and PauUne has remained 
at home for company." He was pleased at that; but 
he had UtUe time to think of it, for Jeannette appear- 
ed more beautiful than ever, and neither he nor Mau- 
rice left her side. She enjoyed the triumph of being 
admired in the highest degree. Whenever she danced, 
a crowd was formed around her; wherever she went, 
she heard the voice of flattery. 

Toward midnight, just as she had promised to dance 
a quadrille with Edward, a domino came up and took 
off" his mask; it was her mothei'f physician. Wm 
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eaid he, " I have just oome from yoar house, and I 
dftre Bot conceal ftom you that your mother is very ill." 

" Good Heaven I" she exclaimed, terrified and per- 
plexed, "I muBt go home this moment." 

**By all means,'' said Edward, " let us go." 

Jast then the muMc commenced. Jeannette looked 
round embanrassed; Edward offered his services to 
look for her servant. She was just on the point of 
requesting him to do so, when one of the dancers in 
the set took her hand and commenced the figure. She 
obeyed mechanically, but said to a lady standing next 
to her, "I cannot dance any longer; my mother's 
sick." "O, do not rob us of the ornament of our 
quadrille," said a young rich Englishman, "a few mi 
BUtes can make no difference." She looked at Ed- 
ward as if she wished him to decide for her, but he 
was silent It was now his turn to dance. The per- 
mm next him jogged him— he cast an inquiring look at 
Jeannette; his neighbor reminded him again—Jean 
nette did not refuse, and so he danced the figure with 
her, and the quadrille was finished without any thing 
more being said. She would then have gone, but she 
was so heated that she would have taken cold, by going 
into the air. After walking up and down an adjoining 
room for some time, she went home, and Eklward ac- 
companied her. As they went up the steps they saw 
fire in the kitchen, where Pauline was preparing some 
thing for her mother. Her countenance, reddened by 
the glow of the fire, appeared handsome this time, to 
Edward. 

" It is well you have come," said Pauline to her sis- 
ter, *' Mother has been very sick, and I have frequent- 
ly had to leave her alone." 

Edward felt himself in a singular frame of mind. 
On this very evening Jeannette had dropt some hints, 
which gave him hopes of gaining the victory over his 
rival. His delight on that account, however lud been 
very much moderated since the last quadrille. A film 
fell from his eyes. He was able for the first time to 
look upon her beauty without a violent wish to possess 
her. He would probably have renounced her imme- 
diately, if vanity had not whispeied that she loved 
him ; that she would have immediately left the hall, if 
she had not been dancing with him ; and that it was 
he who made her forget her duty for a moment. His 
feelings could not withstand the flattering thought of 
being beloved by so beautiful a girl, and all that reason 
could win from him was a determination to put her 
supposed affection for him to the proof. 

He waited until her mother recovered, and then 
went one day with an air of trouble in his countenance 
to Jeannette, and informed her that his estate in Subia 
had been ravaged by the enemy, and that it would take 
at least a year's rent to put it in its former condition. 
"But," added he tenderly, "if Jeannette only loves 
me, my income will be sufficient to protect us from 
want" She was visibly shocked, and changed color 
as he began his relation, and her endeavors to conceal 
her confusion did not escape him. An anxfous pause 
ensued. She soon recovered her composure, laid her 
hand upon his in a friendly way, and said, <' my good 
friend, I will not deceive you. I am a spoilt child, and 
cannot do without a great many things. We are nei- 
ther of us romancers. We know that the hottest love 
will grow cold in a cottage. That I am well inclined 
toward you, I will not deny, but we muat act reasona- 
bly—remain my friend." This declaration was a 
thrust in the heart to Edward; but it was a beneficial 



operation. He soon after repeated the story In prs- 
sence of Pauline. She did not look op from her em- 
broidery, but he remarited that her eyes wera moist. 
** What gives me the most pain for the mitfortune,'* 
continued he, " is the poverty of my mother— my good 
mother. If 1 should devote the whole of my income 
to her, it will not be sufiScient to provide her the luxa- 
ries to which she has been accustomed ; and you know 
that poverty always depends upon the different wants 
of mankind." Pauline raised her head and looked at 
him kindly. She said nothing, but her countenance 
spoke. "The needle trembled in her hand. She be- 
thought herself and continued her embroidery. After 
a pause she asked, as if merely to renew the convetaa- 
Uon, " Where does your mother reside T ' Edward an- 
swered at Stutgard, where, in reality, ehe wai in the 
highest circle of society. Pauline then spoke of the 
pleasant situation and advantages of Stutgard, and no- 
thing more waa said of Edward's misfortune. 

For the purpose of confirming what he had said oC 
his losses, he Umited his expenditures and sold his fine 
horses. He continued to visit the aUlers, and the 
calmness of his feelings permitted him to sec a iho»- 
sand Uttle things, that had formerly escaped him. 
None of his observationa were of a kind to rekindto 
his former love; on the other hand, Pauline dally ap- 
peared more amiable to him, and her homlioeas kea 
striking. As he now conversed more with her them 
with Jeannette, she felt more confidence toward him, 
her bashfulness was conquered, and she unfolded hec 
heart What conduced very much to this, was the 
modest supposition, that Edward could have no thought 
of a marriage with her; that removed her embaivase- 
ment, and she showed her pure, unrestrained aistertf 
affection. 

Jeannette, on the other hand, did not receive much 
pleasure from his visits, which were especially dlsa^ 
greeable when Maurice was present To him she now 
confined her whole coquetry, and soon drew the net 
so lightly over him, that he besought her pressfngly 
every day to make him the most enviable of mortali^ 
at the altar. She stUl took airs upon herself and 
teased him a whUe, and at last jestingly gave her oon^ 
sent The lover was delighted excessively, and the 
most expensive preparations were commenced for the 
nuptials. 

Meanwhile Edward remained very calm. He was 
no longer in love, but it appeared to him at times as if 
he loved Pauline. His wish to see her, if he had not 
seen her for a day or two ; the quickness with which 
time passed in her company ; the unwillingness with 
which he separated from her— all these things often 
made him think "what if I should offer Pauline my 
hand 1" A surprizing occurrence suddenly decided for 
him. 

He received a letter from his mother containing a 
bill of exchange upon Stutgard for one hundred dol- 
lars, signed by one of the principal bankers of the 
place In which Edward resided. "I cannot compre- 
hend," she wrote in her letter, "why it should have 
been sent to me. It was sent in an anonymous letter, 
in which I am besought, in a few lines, not to despise 
the gift of a good heart." A flame blazed in Bdwanfs 
breast. He trembled— his eyes sparkled. He hurried 
to the banker. " Did you draw this bill of exchange T* 
"Tea." "For whom?" "I have been paid the va- 
lue." "By whomT' "I cannot i»y." **But the 
bill of exchange was sent to my mother." **I know 
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notjiiog of that I it f8 no busineBs of mine.'* " I beg 
of you to teU me the person." "I cannot." "You 
will probably cause the happiness of my life." The 
banker looked at him with surprize. " Will you tell 
me the truth," said Edward, *'if I name the person 1" 
"Yea." "Miss PauUne Weston." "You have 
guessed it." 

Edward hurried out In two minutes he was at 
Pauline's feet, and asked her hand. She was confused 
— she could not answer— she sighed. He put his arm 
around hei^-" Am I disagreeable to you 7" " Oh no. 
^l hare long loved you ; but how could I hope 1" The 
first raprures of love flowed through two noble hearts. 
Pauline could not comprehend how Edward had taken 
9uch a sudden, violent resolution. She often asked 
the reason — he smiled but did not answer. 

Her nuptials with the poor Edward were fixed for 
the same day, on which Jeannete was to marry the 
rich Maurice. Pauline made disposition for strict fru- 
gality in her future (k>mestic afiaira ; her white, plain 
Mdal dress contrasted powerfully with the silver lace 
of her sister. Edward pressed her to his heart and 
• ffBiled. "To-morrow," said he, "I wiU inform my 
mother of the choice I have made, you must also add 
a letter." Pauline promised it, not without some em- 
imnrassment, and Edward smiled again. On the next 
•day she handed him the letter, but showed him at the 
mroe time her finger bound up, which had compelled 
her to get her sister to write the letter. Edward kiss- 
ed her finger, cast a look of love upon her, and a tear 
stood lo bis sparkling eye. She blushed and thought 
aomething was not right ; but he said " very well," and 
amiled. 

The marriage day appeared. Edward came early in 
<he morning and laid a valuable necklace in his bride's 
lap. Pauline was astonished, but Jeannette was nM>re 
•o, for the necklace was more valuable than her own. 
^*I have been practisiag usury," said Edward, jesUngly. 
*'A little sura advanced by a noble lady, a friend of 
mine, has doubled itself a thousand fold." " By a no- 
ble lady 1" said Pauline. " The necklace is very fine," 
ooniinued Edward "but what adorns it most, and will 
make me the happiest of men, is concealed in this pa- 
per," She opened It confusedly. It was the wedding- 
ring folded in the bill of exchange. Pauline recognized 
U at the first glance, and cast down her eyes blushing. 
Edward fell at her feet. She sunk down. "To de- 
oeive me so 1" whispered she. 

When all was explained, Panline!s mother embraced 
lier, while Jeannette tossed her pretty head. She en- 
deavored to conceal her vexation ; but her marriage 
day was the commencement of her matrimonial ill hu- 
mor. 

Several years passed : Edward found to his aston- 
ishment that he had been blind, that his wife was real- 
ly handsome ; and his domestic happiness increased 
every day. Domestic happiness never made its home 
with Jeannette. Pauline was surrounded with bloom- 
ing children. The sisters seldom saw each other : for 
Pauline lived only for her husband and children— Jean- 
aette only for the great world. Here she found suffi- 
cient amends for the only true happiness of marriage, 
na long as her beauty daily attracted new admirers, 
aad as long as her husband's riches afibrded the means 
of expensive luxuries. But alas ! her diarms began 
to vanish—she grew sickly— the afiectlon of her bus- 
tend became deadened— his cofiers were emptied— po- 
verty iBOodnced discord. They avokied one another 



—Madam run in debt— Monsieur gambled away her 
jewels. They began with complaining, and ended 
with reproaches. At length one morning Maurice rode 
away without taking leave, and was never heard of af- 
terward. 

Poor and helpless, Jeannette was forced to seek an 
asylum with her sister. She was kindly received and 
treated with the most tender forbearance ; but her con- 
science was not at ease ; a violent cough enfeebled her 
frame, and in her twenty-eighth year, no trace of her 
former beauty remained. Her mind was soured and 
embittered, so that she was rendered unfit for any do- 
mestic joys. The servants of the family trembled be- 
fore her. If the nurse wished to hush the infHnt she 
had only to say "Aunt is coming." The larger chil- 
dren, when at play, if they heard her cough at a dis- 
tance, slipped into one comer, and whispered to one 
another "Aunt is coming." 



HORRIBLE ADVENTURE. 

At the period when Murat was about to invade 

Sicily, the Chevalier R , paymaster general of 

the Neapolitan forces, was traveling through Calabria 
for the purpose of jdning the army, having been to 
Naples to make arrangements for the transmission of 
a quantity of specie. He had sent on his servant be- 
fore him, to prepare his quartera at the town of , 

expecting to arrive there by night fall ; but the day be- 
ing very sultry, he had loitered on the road, and, at 
nine o'clock in the evening, found that he was at a 
considerable distance from the proposed end of hia 
journey. He was so much harrassed and fotigued 
that he determined to put up for the night at the first 
convenient house. He at length entered an old ro- 
mantic building on the road side, inhabited by a man 
and his wife, the former a stout muscular figure with 
a swarthy countenance almost wholly shrouded in a 
mass of bushy whiskera and mustachlos. The traveler 
was received with civility ; and; after partaking of a 
hearty supper, was conducted up a crazy old staircase 
to his apartment for the night. Not much Dsincying 
the appearance of the place, and finding no lock on hia 
door, he fixed a chair against it ; and, after priming his 
pistols put them carefully under his pillow. He had 
not been long in bed before he heard a noise below, and 
of persons entering the house; and sometime after- 
ward was alarmed by the sound of a man's footsiep on 
the staircase. He then perceived a light through tha 
crevice of the door, against which the man gently pres- 
sed for admittance, but finding some resistance, he 
thrust it open sufficiently to admit his hand, and with 
extreme caution removed the chair and entered the 
apartment. The Chevalier then saw his host, with a 
lamp in one hand and a knife in the other, approaching 
the bed on tiptoe. The Chevalier cocked his pistola 
beneath the bed cloths, that the noise of the spring 
might not be heard. When the man reached the side 
of his bed, he held the light to the Chevalier's face, who 
pretended to be in a profound sleep, but contrived 
nevertheless, to steal an occasional glance at hie fotr- 
fnl host. The man soon turned firom him, and afiter 
hanging the lamp on the bed post went to the other 
end of the room and brought to the bed side a chaifi 
on which he immediately mounted, with the treraeadr 
ous knife still in his hand. At the very moment tiMt 
the Chevalier waa aboot to start up from the bed aMi 
shoot bim» the maa, in a hinried mamiflr» eat eevand 
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irtloes from a piece of btoon that was hanging over his 
bedstead, though it had been wholly unnoticed before 
hf the agitated traveler. The host then passed the 
light before his eyes again and left the room in the 
same cautious way in which he had entered it, and, 
■nconscious of the danger he had escaped, returned to 
crowd of new and hungry guests below, who were, 
of course, not rery sorry to perceive that he had iaved 
kiabaccn. 



DEATH AND THE WORLD. 

BT MISS JBW6BUBT. 

I CALL the World a gay good world, 
Of its smiles and bounties free ; 

But death, alas I is the king of this world, 
And it holds a grave for me. 

The World hath gold— it is bright and red ; 

It hath love, and the love is sweet; 
And praise, like the song of a lovely lute ; — 

But all those with Death must meet 

Death will rust the gold, and the fervid love 
He will bury beneath dark mould ; 

And the praise he will put in an epitapli, 
Wxitten on marble cold! 



Tm following little article, we are informed, comes 
irom a lady of wealth and fiuihion in|Or near Boston, 
and the story of Uncle Clement is said to be a true 
one, and to have been related at the fire-aide of the 
lady in the manner described. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME; 

AHD UNOLB OLXMZllT'a 8T0BT. 

Tm weather is cold and uncomfortable out of doors, 
and as 1 sit here by my cheerful fireside, many remini- 
Bcencea of the past come over me. I seem to fancy 
myself back again among that dear drde, where many 
of my happiest days Were passed. Memory brings be- 
Jbre me the house— that pleasant house— where I was 
born, and familiar objects are clustering around. At 
the foot of the hill, the little farm house, almost over- 
ahadowed by the large graceful elm- tree; the range of 
hills in the distance, on one side seeming to shelter 
our quiet little village from the rough winds, on the 
other side, the broad expanse of water— our own beau- 
tiful bay, dotted with islands, and enlivened by many a 
white nil. AU these scenes come back vividly to my 
memory, and it b with delight that I recall to mind 
everything connected with that happy home. 

Since my childhood, many things there have been 
changed ; but all has been done with a view to im- 
provement, and directed by a most refined taste. The 
kind friend under whose superintendence those various 
improvements were made, and whom I shall call Uncle 
Clement, was one of the most delightful companions I 
haTe ever known. Always in the best spirits liimself, 
it seemed to be his first wish to make every one cheer- 
ful around him, and a visit firom him was hailed by us 
all with the greatest joy. In the summer. Uncle Cle- 
ment did not afford us much of his time, for he was 
eonaUntly overseeing the farm and garden, and giving 
directions for the transplanting of trees, and seeing that 
the young radishes and lettuce were thriving in their 
bot-beds { but the winter was the time to enjoy fully a 
iriait firom him. When the anow and hail ware doing 
Ihairworttoutofdoora^ and the wind whistUsf through 



the window frames, (for be it remembered our hoaaa 
was, by no means, one of modem comfort and conve- 
nience,) then gathered around our blazing hearth, wii 
would listen for houra to Uncle Clement, as he related 
the adventures of his youth, varied occasionally by a 
game of chess, or checquers, in both of which he ex- 
celled. It was on one of these evenings, when tha 
storm raged with peculiar violence out of doors, and 
everything wore an air of comfort within, that my fa- 
ther, having ordered some cannel coal to be thrown 
upon the fire, and the sofa to be drawn up to the cheer- 
ful blaze, said to Uncle Clement, ** now my good friend^ 
I must beg of you to finvor us with a story, for you aee^ 
the children are all impatient for it, and your little pet, 
Bessie, has taken her accustomed place on your knee^ 
and looks as curious as any of the elder ones. Evan 
Carloseemato join his entreaties with theirs, for yom 
seehe hasroused himself for a moment from Ilia deep 
sleep, andis gazing at you as if in expectation." 

" Oh, yes, do tell us a story !*' we all began witho&e 
voice ; and Uncle Clement, as soon as the tumult vraa 
a little hushed, said : " You know I am always read/ 
to contribute as much aa I can to your amusemeo^ * 
but I muat not be too prodigal of my stories, otherwiao 
I shall soon ashaust my store. However, there is one 
singular incident, wliich just now occurs to me, and if 
you like, I will relate it to you.** 

" Oh ! do so, good Uncle Clement f we all exclaim- 
ed, and drawing our little chain still closer to him, he 
thus began : 

" You have probably heard me speak of my fiiend, 
Mr. Annesley. Many yeare sgo, while making a viilt 
at his house, in England, he related to me the follow- 
ing adventure. Having had occasion to collect soma 
rents in a distant and unfrequented part of the city of 
London, he said to his wifie : * Sarati, if you have a 
mind to take a walk, put on your bonnet and ahawf-, 
for I am going a considerable distance, and should Uke 
the pleasure of you company.* 

" * With all my heart,* she replied, < I feel quite in the 
mood for a walk, and should Uke nothing better.' It 
was a fine day in autumn, and'the air very exhilirating, 
so that they walked on for some distance, without feel- 
ing the least fatigue. 

** < I think, my dear,' said Mr. Annesley, * aa we haTO 
reached a part of the town not particularly agreeahia 
for ladies, you had better walk about for half an houi 
or so, while I run down the next street I will trans- 
act my business as soon as possible, and return to you.' 
Mrs. Annesley having wandered several times up and 
down the square, returned to the head of the street 
where her husband had left her. 

** A young and somewhat pretty woman was sitting 
on a door step, with a child in her arms, and Mre. An- 
nesley, feeling a particular interest in little children^ 
made some inquiries about it : < You seem fatigued 
with holding this heavy boy,' said she to the woman» 
'let me relieve you of your charming little burden,' 
and taking the child from her arms, she seated herself 
on the step, and began caressing the really beautiful 
infant. She woman seemed uneasy, and wished ta 
take her seat again, but Mra. Annesley said: *I fed aa 
much fatigued with my walk, that it is quite pleasant 
to rest here a short time, and the child seems contented 
with me. These little ones soon discover who are food 
of them.' The woman stood apparently watching fofi 
aome person, when a man, turning hastily the coniar 
of the street, rushed past Mra. Annesley, tbiDwiag a 
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bMvy purse into her lap, paseed on, running with great < 
•peed. Mrs. Anoeeley, thinking this very myeterioua, ' 
hastily alipped the purse into her pocket. * When my 
husband comes,' said ahe to herself, * we will see what 
Is the meaning of this.' I 

" It was already more than half an hour, and she was 
beginning to be somelvhat anxioua, when Mr. Annes- . 
ley ran up the atreet, and with a face pale as ashes, 
approached his wife. *My dearest Sarah,' said he, 
*you are doubtless alarmed at my appearance, but you 
will cease to wonder, when I tell you that, in all pro- 
bability, I am a ruined man. My puree has been stolen 
from me, and it is very doubtful if 1 ever recover it.' 

** * Calm yourself, my dear husband,' said Mrs. An- ' 
nesley ; * Providence has ever kindly watched over us, ' 
mad I am sure will not forsake us now. Do you know 
this purse?' said she, taking it from her pocket. 

*** Merciful heaven! it is my own. But how, my 
dearest Sarah, did you come in poaaeaaion of it 7' Mrs. 
Annesley related her adventure with the woman, and 
il seemed evident that this person had been stationed 
OD the door-atep with her child, in order to receive any 
•atolen goods from her accomplice. 

" So, my dear children," said Uncle Clement, in fin- 
ishing his story, *< you see from this incident that all 
things are overrnled for our good, and how kindly a 
gndona Providence stepped in to save from ruin an 
honeat man and liis fomily, and tofirustrate the wicked 
designs of the guilty." ■. a. a. 

WONDERFUL INSTANCE OP MEMORY. 

THOUORTS OB IDEAS IMPBBISHASLB. 

Tbb following remarkable case is related In the biog- 
raphy of Coleridge. 

** A case occurred in a catholic town in Oerraany, a 
year or two before my arrival at Gk>ttingen and had not 
then ceased to be a frequent subject of conversation. A 
young woman of four or five and twenty, who could 
neither read or write, was seized with a nervous fever; 
during which, according to the asseverations of all the 
priests and monks of the neighborhood, she became 
pot$e8sed; as it appeared, by a very learned devil. She 
continued incessantly talking Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
in very pompoua tones, snd with most distinct enun- 
ciation. The case had attracted the particular atten- 
tion of a young physician, and, by his statement, many 
eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the 
town, and cross-examined the case on the spot. Sheets 
full of her ravings were taken down from her own 
mouth, and were found to consist of sentences co- 
herent and intelligible each for itself but with little or 
no connexion with each other. Of the Hebrew, a small 
proportion only could be traced to the Bible; the re- 
mainder seemed to be rabbinical dialect. All trick or 
conspiracy was out of the question. Not only had the 
young woman ever been an harmless, simple creature, 
but she was laboring under a nervous fever. In the 
town in which she had been resident for many years 
as a servant jn difiTerent families, no solution presented 
itself. The young physician, however determined to 
trace her past life step by step ; for the patient herself 
wma incapable of returning a rational answer. He at 
length aucoeeded in discovering the place where her 
parents had lived; traveled thitlier, found them dead, 
bnt an uncle surviving ; and from him learnt, tliat the 
patient tiad been charitably taken by an old proteetant 
paator at nine years old, and had remained with liim 



aome years, even till the old man's death. Of this 
pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that he waa a very 
good man. With great difficulty, and after much 
search, our young medical philosopher discovered a 
niece of the pastor's who had lived with him as a house- 
keeper and had inherited his effects. She remembered 
the girl ; relived that her venerable uncle had been too 
indulgent, and could not bear to hear the girl scolded ; 
that she was willing to have kept her, but that, after 
her patron's death, the girl herself refuseo to stay. 

Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made, con- 
cerning the pastor's habits, and the solution of the 
phenomenon was soon obtained. For it appeared, that 
it had been the old man's custom for years, to walk up 
and down a passage of his houae into which the kitchen 
door opened, and read to himself, with a loud voice, 
out of his favorite books. A considerable number of 
these were still In the rdece's possession. She added 
that he was a learned man, and a great Hebraist. 
Among the books were found a collection of rabinieal 
writings, together with aeveral of the Greek and Latin 
fathers; and the physician succeeded in identifying so 
many passages with those taken down at the young 
woman's bedside, that no doubt could remain in any 
rational mind, concerning the true origin of the impree- 
sions made on her nervous system. 

This authentical case furnishes both proof and in- 
atance, that relics of sensation may exist, for an inde- 
finite time, in a latcAt state, in the very same order in 
which they were originally impressed ; and as we can- 
not rationally suppose the feverish state of the brain to 
act in any other way than as a stimulus ; this fact, and 
it would not be difficult to adduce several of the same 
kind, contribute to make it even probable, that all 
thoughta are, in themaelves imperishable; and that, if 
the intelligent faculty should be rendered more compre- 
hensive, it would require only a different and appor 
tioned organization, the body ctUatial^ instead of tkt 
body terrestrial^ to bring before every human soul the 
collective experience of its whole past existence. And 
this — this, perchance, ia the dread lM>ok of judgment^ 
in whose mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word is 
re-corded 1 Yea, in the very nature of a living apirlt, 
it may be more possible that heaven and earth should 
pass away, than that a single act or a single thought, 
should be lost." 
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The man at the mast head upon the look-out, hav- 
ing discovered whales, vociferatea with all his might : 
*< There she blows!" Tne capuin immediately ex- 
claims : " Where away 1" and " How far off 7" and be- 
ing answered as to their being to windward, to leward, 
right ahead or astern, he now goes aloft himself to de- 
termine that they are sperm whale, and which way 
bound. We will now suppose that they are. three 
poinu off the larboard bow, distant about three miles, 
and heading along the same course as the ship. Now 
the cspuin cries: "Keep her off two points;" which 
being done, his next order Is : ** Steady—steady ahe 
goes." " The weather braces a small pull." " Loose 
top-gallant aaila, there, bear-a-hand." Scarcely a hand 
is to be found on deck, after these orders are executed, 
except the helmsman ; aU are eagerly jumping aloft to 
catch a eight of the whales, previous to their going 
down— and liope and foar are alternately expressed in 
tlie focee of all as the flah are seen to glide through tlie 
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water rapidly, and in a straight ooarae, or occasionally 
to play upon the surface— to MhUtU it, is the technical 
term. The ship nearing the whales, the neit order is : 
« See the lines in the boat !" " Swing the cranes !" 
The after oaraman now fills his boat keg with water, 
puts some bread under the stem sheets, and sees that 
a bucket is in the boat. We will suppose the whales 
are now mmnding, and the captain haVing run down 
with the ship as near as he thinks advisable, ordera the 
main-top-sails to be backed ; all hands are now strain- 
ing their optics to discover the whales when they firat 
blow. They are at length seen some distance from the 
ship. " Stand by the boats, there," cries the captain, 
and each man knowing his station, is sure to be 
found always at his respective boat, eager for the 
ehase. " Lower away," t)ie boats are precipitated Into 
the water, and the crews are at their oara in a twink- 
ling. After pushing from the ship, it takes some two 
or three minutes for the harpooner to adjust his craft, 
he then seats him on his thwart, and takes his oar; 
now the officer who heads the boar, cries : ** Line your 
oara, boys— pull ahead— (a lapse of two or three min- 
utes)— pull ahead, I tell you, why don't ye?— long and 
strong, head boat, I say. (An interval of about fifty 
aeconds.) Every man do bis best ; lay back, I tell ye, 
(JUreely)—'whYf danH let that boat pass ye ; spring, I 
tell ye, (au/Aorito/»rd!y ;)— there they be— round and 
round with 'em — for God's sake, pull ahead, {entreat' 
^ in^—lapse of a few seconds.) Everything— every- 
thing I've got in my chest I'll give you— do spring, 
boys— let's go on firat; now, then, back to the thwarts, 
jlive her the touch, 1 tell ye, {tncmiTagingh/)^^st seas 
off, spring I thr^ oar side best— pull all, every soul of 
you, (6oM<cr<m«fy)— 1*11 give you all my tobacco — every- 
thing I've got— look at her— oh! what a hump— slow 
as night; don't you look round, {passionatdyt) she 
don't Wow— she only whifTs it out— at the end pull, 
and we'll be on, this rising. She's an eighty barrel 
whale; there she miUs; she's heading to leward— a 
large fellow, separate from the school, («Aoa/)— why 
the harry don't you pull?— now do, boys, wont you? 
{tooOwngly.) I tell you we are jam on to her! — one 
Biinute more I Oh, boys ! if you want to see your 
•weethearts — if you want to see Nantucket, pull ahead, 
Mast ye I that whale will shorten our passage six 
months. I tell you we gain fest— now's the time- 
mills still heading to (he leward ; lap on to her in a mo- 
ment; harpooner stand— all my tobacco— all my clothes 
—pull ! Oh, what a whale ! {aqftly) hove my soul out, 
harpooner — harpooner, one minute more — half a min- 
ute more; all my tobacco. We are in her wake, 
(lo/iwpers,) make no noise with your oara, stand up, 
harpooner— pull the rear, give it her solid. ♦ ♦ • 
Stem— stem, I tell you, (toi«//y)— stem all— stem like 
the devil — stem and get clear of the whale. Harpooner, 
come aft — wet the line — we are fast— now haul me on 
*-stem, 1 tell ye — ^lay to the leward of the whale ; that's 
a good one, {ttraigfUens hia lance;) lay the head of 

the boat off"; I've boned my lance, d n her; 

five me a chance— do haid me on, will ye? there's the 
flag; stem, I tell ye— lie— give us a set upon her— 
thick as Ur, there she dotters— stem she's rolngin 
her flurry; stem all; there, she's fin up— pass the 
ipade forward ; let's haul up to her, get hamess on, 
«id tow her along side." 



Hold thou this precept : life being but a span, 
Bear no iU will toward thy fellow man. 



CURING A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
A OBiTTLBMAJi who had for a long time faaded I 
•elf dying of a liver complaint, was aMsed by be. 
Cfawibrd, of Baltimore, to make an ezcoiaion Into the 
State of Ohio. After traveling about three mootha hft 
returned home^apparently in good health; bat apoa 
receiving Information of the daith of a twin brother, 
who had actually died of a schirous liver, he Imflsedio 
ately staggered, and falling down, cried out that he 
was dead, and had, as he always expected, died of a 
liver complaint. Dr. Crawford being sent for, Imno* 
diately attended, and on being informed of the notkm 
which had seixed the hypooondriac, immediately ex- 
claimed, ** O yes, the gentleman is certainly dead, and 
it is more than probable his liver was the death of hioL 
However to ascertain the feet, I wiU hasten to cut hbs 
open before putrefectlon takes place." He caBed for a 
carving knife, and whetting it as a butcher would te 
open a calf, he stepped up to him, and began to epea 
his waistcoat The hypochondriac became so bonibty 
frightened, that he leaped np with the agility of a rab- 
bit, and crying out " Murder t murder! murder I" ran off 
with a speed that would have defied a score of doeiets t^ 
catch him. After running a considerable distance, on- 
til he was almost exhaoated, he halted, and not findte^ 
the doctor at his heels, soon became compoesd. Prom 
that period this gentleman was never known to eoca- 
plain of his liver, nor had he for mors than twc ty 
years afterward, any symptoms of this dlaeaaa. 



ANECDOTE OP MICHAEL ANGELO. 

MicHABL AiroBLO, indignant at the oqjuet preference, 
which the pretended connoisseura of his time gave to 
the works of the ancient sculptors, piqued, be^e, at 
what they had said of himself, that the most inferior 
of the ancient statutes was a hundred times more 
beautiful than anything he had wrought or ever could 
make, imagined a sure method of confounding them. 
He wrought in secret a Cupid of marble, in which he 
put forth all his art and all his genius. When this 
charming statute was finished, he broke oflT an arm ; 
and, after having given to the body of the statute, by 
the application of certain reddish tints, the venerable 
color of the antique statutes, he burled It, during the 
night, where they were soon to lay the foundations of 
an edifice. The time came, and the workmen dis- 
covered the Cupid. The curious muliliude ran to ad- 
mire. " They had never seen anything so beautlfuL 
It Is a chUf de'ceuvre of Phidias," said some. " It is 
the work of Polycletes," said othera. " How far are 
we," cried all, "from being able to producd anything 
resembling It at the present day ! What a misfortune 
that It wants an arm !" " I have the arm, gentlemen,' * 
said Michael Angelo, having listened to their stupid 
exaggerations. They cast on him looks of Incredulous 
pity. What was their surprlie when they saw the en- 
tirely new arm join perfectly to the shoulder of the 
statute : They were obUged to feel, that they possess- 
ed a Phidias and a Polycletes, capable of contesting the 
palm of merit with the ancients ; and if the envious 
prejudice was not destroyed, It was at least silenced. 



A YouKG lady goiog Into a barrack room at fort 
George, saw an officer toasting a slice of brsad up<m 
the point of his swoid ; on which she exclaimed : " I 
think, sir, you baTe got the JtojftT <•/« tt?<m rtepofei 



CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

Shk lived in the town of Caen, Normandy, in the 
hottest period of the reTolution, when Karat, the in- 
famoas friend of Robespierre, was on the pinacle of 
power. This man, a native <^ Geneva, was originally 
of low origin, having been a hawker of toys about the 
streets of Paris. H9 afterward became the editor of a 
Revolutionary Journal ; and at length by dint of talent 
and finesse, was appointed a deputy to the French 
convention. Here he distinguished himself by that 
sort of eloquence which takes among the vulgar, and 
still more by the ferocious nature of his propositions, 
which made him noted for cruelty, even in the san- 
gruinary assembly. His deeds it were in vain to relate. 
They realized all that fiction has told us in its wildest 
tales, and more than realized the barbarities attributed 
by history to Antioches and the worst of the Roman 
emperors. Suffice it to say, they aroused the spirit of 
Charlotte Corday ; and with a perfect conviction of the 
consequences of such an attempt, she formed the vast 
design of ridding her country of one whom she con- 
sidered its biterest foe. 

For this purpose she came to Paris, and on the morn- 
ing of the i2th of July, 1793, wrote to Marat, informing 
him that she liad matters of the deepest importance to 
communicate, and requesting an immediate audience. 
To this no answer war returned ; and she again ad- 
dressed a note in the foUowing ^ords : *' Have you 
read my letter 1 If you have received it, I rest on 
your politeness. It is enough that I am unfortunate 
to claim your attention.*' 

This was on the 18th of the month, and on the even- 
ing of the same day she was admitted into his pre- 
sence. He had just stspped out of the bath and was 
only half clothed when Charlotte was announced. 
She would ream sn instant till be had finished his 
toilet, but he ordered her straitway to enter his apart- 
ment ^ 

** What dp you wbh with me !" were his first words, 
as he cast his issdvious eyes on the beautiful girl, who 
stood undauntedly before him. "I demand justice," 
was her reply. <* I came to plead the cause of the un- 
fortunate deputies who have taken refuge at Caen." 
She held a scroll in her hand ; it professed to be their 
petition, and Marat took it from her and glanced it 
over. It was never known how this petition came 
Into Charlotte's possession. It has been alleged that 
one of the unhappy deputies was her lover, and that he 
entrusted it to her hands for the purpose of being de- 
livered to the tyrant. It has also been conjectured, 
that if he had granted its prayer, and extended mercy 
to those persecuted men, she might for the time have 
waved her fatal purpose. Another and a more probable 
opinion is, that it was framed by herself, to serve as an 
excuse for intruding upon Marat, and enabling her the 
more easily to carry her designs into execution. Be 
that as it may, it produced no effect on the savage 
iieart. He read it with a sneer. "Young woman," 
said he, ** you have come on an useless errand. The 
Ihte of I hese men is sealed. I have aheedy given orders 
for their apprehension. Their death will soon follow," 
— ^Yilttan !" eried Chariotte ; and drawing a poignard 
from her bosom, she plunged it into the heart of the 
monster. He reeled backward and fell upon a couch. 
His only words were— ** Traitress, you hava murdered 
me— seize her, seize herP' She gave him but one look 
of disdain and horror, and dashed down the bloody 
weapon, strode with feariess grandeur out of the room. 



She went honie leisurely, nor made the least at- 
tempt to escape. Her mind had been made up as to 
the result of the dreadful tragedy she had just acted. 
Meanwhile, the report that Marat was killed spread 
like wild fire over Paris. A sort of dreadful anxiety 
pervaded this vast metropolis. Vice trembled at the 
loss of its i^^ost terrific minister, while all the nobler 
and more heroic passions were wrought into ecstacy at 
the reported destruction of one of the most execrable 
wretches that ever disgraced humanity. 

Charlotte was apprehended, but she exhibited no sign 
of fear ; and when told that death would assuredly fol- 
low the dead she had committed, she heard it with the 
utmost sovereign contempt. On being brought before 
the tribunal, and questioned as to her motives for kill- 
ing Marat, she showed the same unshaken firmness. 
She defended the deed on the grounds of justice and 
necessity. Marat though not tried and condemned by 
an official tribunal, was already looked upon by his 
country as a criminal already deserving of deatli. She 
only did that which the laws ought to have done, and 
which future time would applaud her for doing. ** I 
slew Mm," continued she, " because he was the oppres- 
sor of my country ; I slew him that France might have 
rest from his cruelties ; I slew him to save the lives of 
thousands, that would have perished by his decrees ; 
and my sole regret is that I did no sooner rid the earth 
of such a monster." 

She heard tlie sentence of death passed npon her • 
with an unconcern which would have done honor eren 
to stoicism itself. For a short time she conversed with 
her counsel and some of her friends, and rising up 
walked quietly to the prison. During the interval be- 
tween her condemnation and death, she wrote three 
letters. Two of them to her friend Barbaronz, relating 
her adventures from the time of her quitting Caen. 
The third to her father was couched in the most so- 
lemn and afiectionate strain, and concluded with the 
celebrated line of Corneille : 

" 'Tis crime which brings disgrace, and not the scaf- 
fold." 

The front of the Tuilleries was the place selected for 
the execution. A multitude of people hsd assembled 
to witness the ceremony ; among oChera were crowds 
of barbarous women who drew together for the pur- 
pose of insulting her last moments. However when 
she came forth from prison, she appeared so lovely 
and interesting, that their base purpose was instantly 
laid aside, and not a voice was raised against her. She 
was elegantly dressed, and appeared smiling on the 
scafiold. He dark and beautiful locks waving grace- 
fully over her shouldera. 

When the executioner removed the handkerchief 
from her neck and bosom, she blushed deeply ; and 
when her head was held up after death, it was obser- 
ved that the face still retained this mark of offended 
modesty. A deep feeling was produced among the 
spectatore, all accustomed as they were to such scenes; 
and when the axe descended there was a shudder 
which showed that the death of this young heroine 
excited admiradon and pity more than anything else. 
By an emotion of general respect, almost all the men 
uncovered themselves; those of her own sex who 
c^me to revile her, stood mute and abashed. Many of 
both sexes were observed to weep, and when the crowd 
separated, it was with a melanchc^y which proved even 
at this dreadful period that the kinder ieettngs were 
not unsusceptible of emotion. 
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THE RATTLESNAKE. 



One of the first acts of the French after the death of 
Harat, was to give him a sumptuous funeral For this 
purpose, a vast sum of money was raised by public sub- 
scription, and his body followed by crowds of political 
adorers, was carried to the Pantheon. There it lay in 
state for many days. The coffin was allowed to remain 
open, and the body of the regicide was ejtposed to the 
view of countless multitudes who thronged to see it. 
It was at this time the hottest season of the year and 
the face of the corps having become black by the pro- 
cess of decay, it was white-washed, the better to pre- 
serve it in a condition to be seen, till the day of inter- 
ment anived. He was at last butied in a place allotted 
for sages and heroes, regarded by his fiiends a martyr 
for Liberty, and by all the good men as one of the worst 
characters who have appeared in modern times. 

But mark the changes of human opinion! This 
man, who was interred so sumptuously— this man, 
whose reputation stood so high, was denied a grave. 
His superb coffin was torn from the vault in which it 
had been placed, and broken in pieces ; while his car- 
cass, dragged from it by the mob, was thrown like car- 
lion into one of the public sewers wliich runs into the 

THE SUPPER SUPERSTITION. 

BT THOMAS HOOD. 

'TwAs tw^Te o'clock by Chelsea chimes, 

When all in hungry trim, 
Good Mister Jupp sat down to sup 

With vd£B, and Kate, and Jim. 

Said he, ** upon this dainty cod 

How bravely I shall sup"-— 
When, wliiter than a table cloth» 

A ghost came rising up I 

"O, father dear, O, mother dear, 
Dear Kate, and brother Jim— 

You know when some one went to sea- 
Don' t cry— but I am him. 

You hope some day with fond embrace, 

Tor greet your absent Jack; 
But, oh, I am come here to say 

Vm never coming back ! 

From Alexandria we set sail. 

With com, and oil, and figs ; 
But steering too much Sow', we struck 

Upon the Sow and Pigs ! 

The ship we pump'd till we could see 

Old England from the tops ; 
When down she went with all our hands^ 

Right in the channel's chops ! 

Jnst give a look in Norey's chart, 

The very place it tells : 
I think it says twelve iathoms deep, 

Clay bottom, mixed with shells. 

Well, there we are till * hands aloft,' 

We have at last a call, 
The pug I had for brother Jim, 

Kate's parrot, too, and all. 

Bat oh I my spirit cannot rest 

lo Davy Jones's sod, , 
'Till I appeared to you and said- 

Don't sup on that ere cod t 



You live on land ; and little think 

What passes in the sea; 
Last Sunday week, at 2 P. M., 

That cod was picking me. 

Those oysters, too, that look so plump, 

And seem so nicely done, 
They put my corpse in many shells, 

Instead of only one. 

O, do not eat those oysters then, 
And do not touch the shrimps ; 

When I was in my briny grave 
They suck d my blood like ims ! 

Don't eat what brutes would never eat, 

The brutes I used to pat ; 
They'll know the smell they used to smeU- 

Just try the dog and cat !" 

The spirit fled— they wept liis fate, 
And cried, alack, alack. 

At last up surted brother Jim- 
Let's try if Jack was Jack ! 

They called the dog, they called the cat, 

And little kitten too; 
And down they put the cod and sauoc, 

To see what brute could do. 

Old Tray licked all the oysters up. 

Puss never stood at crimps, 
And munched the cod— and little Kit 

Quite feasted on the shrimps I 

The thing was odd, and minus cod 
And sauce they stood like posto : 

O, prudent folks, for fear of hoax, 
Put no belief in ghosts ! 



THE RATTLESNAKE. 

To give you an idea of the long time this poison re- 
tains its property, I shall relate a curious but well an- 
thenticated series of facts which took place in a cen- 
tral district of the State of Pennsylvania, some twelve 
or fifteen years ago : 

A farmer was so slightly bit through the boot by • 
rattlesnake, as he walked to view his ripening com 
fields, that the pain felt was thought by liim, to be the 
scratch of a thorn, not having seen or heard the reptiJeu 
Upon his return home he felt on a sudden, violently 
sick at the stomach, vomited with great pain and died 
in a few hours. 

Twelve months after this, the eldest son who had ta- 
ken his father's boots, put them on, and went to church 
some distance. On his going to bed that night while 
drawing off his boots, he felt slightly scratched on the 
leg, but merely mentioned it to his wife and nibbed the 
place with his hand. In a few hours afterward he was 
awakened by violent pains : complained of a genial 
giddiness, and expired before any succor could be ap- 
plied with success; and the cause of his illness was 
also a mystery. 

In the course of time, his effects were sold and a »- 
cond brother, through filial affection bought the boot^ 
and if I remember rightly, put them on about two 
years after. As he drew them on he felt a scratch, and 
complained of it, when the widowed sister, being pro* 
sent, recollected that the same pain had been felt by 
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hor hosband on the like occasion. The youth luflered 
and died in the same way that liia father and brother 
had died before him. 

These repeated and singular deaths, being rumored 
In the country, a medical gedtleraan called upon the 
friends of the deceased, to inquire into the particulais, 
and at once pronounced their deaths to have been oc- 
casioned by venom. The boots that had been the 
cause of the complaint, were brought to him, when he 
cnt one of them open with care, and discovered the ex- 
treme point of the fang of the rattlesnake issuing from 
the leather, and assured the people that tlUs had done- 
all the mischief. 

To prove this satisfactorily, he scratched with it the 
nose of a dog, and the dog died in a few hours, from 
the poisonous effects it was still able to convey. In 
confirmation of these facts, I have been told by native 
Americans that arrows dipped in rattlesnake venom, 
would carry death for ages after. — AudubonCa noU» on 
tte RaiiUtnake. 



PROBABILITY OP THE EXTINCTION OP 
EGYPT. 

Ir we return to the valley of the Nile of Egypt, we 
shall see at this moment the very process going on by 
which the lower part of the Niger, or the Nile of Bour- 
nou, has been chocked op and obliterated by the inva- 
sion of the great Sahara, under the nsme of Deserts 
of Bilmah and Libya. Thus has been rubbed out from 
the face of the earth, a river which had once its cities, 
its sages, its warriors, its works of art, and its inunda- 
tions, like the classic Nile ; but which so existed in 
days of which we have scarcely a record. In the same 
way shall perish the Nile of Egypt and Its valley ; its 
pyramids, its temples, and lis cities !— the Delta shall 
become a plash of quicksand — a second Syrtls and the 
Nile shall cease to exist from Its lower cataract down 
wards ; for this is about the measure or height of the 
giant principle of destruction treading on the Egyptian 
▼alley, and which is advancing from the Lybian De- 
sert, backed by other deserts whose names and number 
we do not even know, but which we have endeavored 
to class under the ilUdefined denomination of Sahara 
— advancing, I repeat, to theannilillation of Egypt and 
her glories, with the silence, but the certainty, too, of 
all-devouring ilmel There Is something quite appall- 
ing in the bare contemplation of this inexorable on- 
ward march of wholesale death to kingdoms, to mighty 
rivers, and to nations 1 the more so, when we reflect 
that the destruction must, from its nature, be not only 
complete, but btbbnal ! — Sir H. Dcnk'* DisanrtcUUm 
-9m the Course of the Niger, 



conception will be exsggerated by their magnificent 
notions of distance— ** only a hundred miles off!"— 
Tut, nonsense. I'll step across, madam, and brinf 
your fan !" *• Pray, sir, will you dine with me to-day, 
at my little box on the Allegany?"—" Why, Indeed, I 
don't know I shall be in town until 12— well I shall bo 
there, but you must let me off in time for the theatre." 
An then, sir there will be barrels of pork, and cargoes 
of flour, and chaldrons of coal, and even lead and 
whiskey, and such like sober traveling— whisking away 
like a sort of sky rockets. It will upset all the gravity 
of the nation. If a couple of gentlemen have an afiair 
of honor, it is only to steal off to the Rocky Mountains^ 
and there no jurisdiction can touch them. And then, 
sir, think of flying for debt ! A set of baliffs, mounted 
on bomb shells, would not overtake an absconded debt- 
or—only give him a fair start Upon the whole, sir, it 
is a pestilential topsey-turvey, harum-scarum whirligig. 
Give me the old, solemn, straight-forward, regular 
Dutch canal — three miles an hour for expresses, and 
two for jog or trot journeys— with a yoke of oxen for a 
heavy load I I go for beasts of burden { it is more primi- 
tive and scriptural, and suits a moral and religious 
people better. None of your hop skip and jump whim- 
sies for me." 



Thb following humorous argument was advanced by a 
danal stockholder, for the purpose of putting down 
railways: 

" He saw what would be the effect of it that it would 
«et the whole world a gadding — twenty miles an hour, 
air! — why, you will not be able to keep an apprentice 
boy at his work — every Saturday evening he must take 
a tiip to Ohio, to spend the Sabbath with his sweet- 
heart. Grave iilodding citizens, will be flying about 
like comets. All local attachmenis must be at an end. 
It will encourage flightness of intellect. Various people 
iidU turn into the most immeasorable liars ; all th«ii 



Thx following spirited and excellent ballad is not only 
one of the best ever written by the author, but must 
ever rank among the l>est ever produced in this 
country. 

THE OLD WORLD. 

BT OEOBCS LUVT. 

There was once a world and a brsTs old worid, 

Away in the ancient time. 
When the men were brave and the women fali; 

And the world was In Its prime ; 
And the priest he had his book, 

And the scholar had his gown, 
And the old kuight stout, he walked about 

With his broadsword hanging down. 

Ye may see this world was a brave old world, 

In the days long past and gone. 
And the sun it shone, and the rain it rained, 

And the world went menlly on. " 

The shepherd kept his sheep, 

And the milkmaid milked the kine. 
And the serving- man was a sturdy loon 

In cap and doublet fine. 

And I've been told in this brave old world, 

There were jolly times and free. 
And they danced and sung, till the welkin rung^ 

All under the greenwood tree. 
The sexton chimed his sweet sweet bells. 

And the huntsmen blew his horn. 
And the hunt went out, with a merry sbont^ 

Beneath the jovial mom. 

Oh, the golden days of the brave old worid 

Blade hall and cottage shine ; 
The squire he sat in his oaken chair, 

And quafl'ed the good red wine ; 
The lovely village maiden, 

She was the village queen, 
And, by the mass, tript through the | 

To the May-pole on the green. 
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When trampets roased this brave old world, 

And banners flaunted wide, 
The knight bestrode the stalwart steed, 

And the page rode by his side. 
And plumes and pennons tossing bright 

Dash'd through the wild melee, 
And he who prest amid them best 

Was lord of all, that day. 

And ladies fair, in the brave old world, 

They ruled ^ith wondrous sway ; 
But the stoutest knight he was lord of right, 

As the strongest is to-day. 
The baron bold he kept his hold. 

Her bower his bright ladye. 
But the forester kept the good greenwood, 

All under the forest tree. 

Oh, how they laugh'd in the brave old world, 

And flung grim care away ! 
And when they were tired of working 

They held it time to play. 
The bookman was a reverend wight. 

With a studious face so pale. 
And the curfew bell, with its sullen swell, 

Broke duly on the gale. 

And 80 passed on, in the brave old world, 

Those merry dajrs and free ; 
The king drank wine and the clown drank ale. 

Each man in his degree. 
And some ruled well and some ruled ill, 

And thus passed on the time. 
With jolly ways in those brave old days 

When the world was in its prime. 



YANKEE TRICK FOR AN ENGLISH ONE. 

A UTTLX before the commencement of the late war 
between the United States and great Britain, two Yan- 
kees on a trading trip, crossed over to Montreal and 
put up at a public house, where a British recruiting of- 
ficer was stationed. The Yankees, for convenience in 
tlut inclement season of the year, had hoods to their 
top coats, resembling those worn by women on their 
cloaks. Shortly after their arrival the officer, who had 
a wishful eye on them, watched his opportunity, and 
dropped a guinea into the hood of one of their coats, 
as bounty money, and unobserved by him ; but which 
was fortunately seen by his companion, who, without 
being noticed, communicated the secret to him. Pre- 
sently after, the one who had the guinea, called for 
their bill, and on receiving it, put up his hand and de- 
liberately took out the guinea ; and with apparent sur- 
prize exclaimed, "I have been robbed; for I had two 
guineas in the hood of my coat when I came into the 
house, and now I have but one. To which his com- 
panion replied, ''I saw that gentleman (pointing to the 
officer) just now put his hand into the hood of your 
coat." Upon which he immediately challenged him 
for a thief, in presence of all his companions. His 
Britannic Majesty's officer, finding the situation in 
which he was placed, having two Yankees to deal with, 
one to charge and the other as evidence to prove the 
fiwst, after a few flourishes, proposed a compromise, and 
actually paid him twenty guineas on the spot to get 
lid of 80 troublesome a bargain. 



THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

(Boston Correspondence c^the Rover.) 

BoeUm^ December 27, 1843^ 

UOHTS AND SHADOWS OF AMUUCAM UTB. 

By R. H. CoUyw, M. D., (!) Prafeaor of everydikif in leoserfr 

and tOMB TBINOS IX PASTIGULAK. 

"The earth hath bubbles as the water hath,*' and 
here is one of them. Dr. R. H. Collyer, tlie renowned 
magnetizer ! Who has not heard of him 1 Reader Jdid 
you ever penetrate the sanctum of this renowned man Y 
If you did, you will remember to have seen a small ea* 
daverous looking individual, with immensely blade 
whiskers, contracted eyebrows, and a very liberal qnan* 
tity of under lip, in a large arm-chair, now changing 
his legs firom the left arm of the chair to the right, now 
crossing them on the table, or slipping as for down In 
liis seat as possible, and with an herculean effort, tiang 
them by the heels on the mantel-piece; all this tioM 
spluttering vehemently, talking around some point in 
mesmerism, but never at it. And this is the man who- 
has written a book on American manners (?) ! WeU^ 
so be it Every man has his admirers, every man is 
an oracle In his own way ; and if the humbug of the 
very smallest order, is not patronised, he cites to you 
the case of Mahomet, whose wife and servant, for « 
k>ng time, alone believed him to be a prophet ; but at 
last a whole nation became convinced of liia divine na- 
ture ! Ay, surely, and a whole nation has been most 
egregiously humbugged for the last six hundred years t 
But to return to this book of CoUyer's. (?) It is quite 
well written, and got up in English style. A few ex- 
tracts will serve to show up the character of the mo- 
dest Doctor : 

" I often dropped in at the other Courts of Session, 
in particular during the administration of my porftcu- 
Uir friend, Judge N ." 

'*I had the honor of an acqoaintance with Dr. Spur* 
zheim." 

''In no city that I have ever visited, have I known 
the spirit of inquiry so strongly manifested, as in the 

people of Boston." " In lees than an hour after I 

had recorded my name on 'mine host's' book, (at the 
Tremont!) I heard the suppressed whispering aroundi 
'that's him!' 'What's his nameT 'Why, Doctor 
Collyer, the great magnetizer, from New York.' * Sho ! 
you don't say that's Doctor Collyer ? Well, I've beam 
tell a great deal about him.' ' I guess he's going to 
lecture in Boston.' ' Yes, thafs Collyer," &c. And I 
frequently heard, while walking through the streets, 
some one say to another, ' There goes Doctor CoUyer, 
the great magnetizer.' " 

'* I became acquainted with Mr. Quincy." 

" My particular friendy Mr. Elliot, deserves to have 
his name written in marble," dbc. 

" As soon as mi/friend^ Dr. Gk)uraud," &c. 

" During my stay there, (Rhode Island,) I was intro- 
duced to the valiant Governor Dorr." 

" I proceeded forthwith to New York, in company 
with my friend, F, A. Talhnadge, Recorder of New 
York^" 

The Doctor speaks very encouragingly of our aris- 
tocracy, both in intellect and money, and seems to 
think that they will be entitled to rise in the estimation 
of all Europe, after he has commended them. This is 
generous, exceedingly so, considering the eminent 
dtnation held by Robert H. Collyer, M. D., ^lc, &c» 
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wbo Iqrsctaim to m in H mt U6 motfaakktuKM with the 
flrvt men In the country. We h«?e no donbt that the 
Doctor made some ^rra<« aoquaintanoee while ineaee- 
mted in the Leveret etieet prison, of Boaton, lor libel- 
ing one of the citizens. But let* s change the subject. 

Almost every day brings forth some new "notion" 
in the way of literature. A new style of weekly peri- 
odical lias lately made its appearance in onr dty. A 
paper called the " Punch, or the Yankee Charivari^** 
edited and published by Justine Jones, is destined to 
make some sport in these parts. The Punch is first 
cousin to that hump-backed, wity, sarcastic, satiric 
little chap, that tickles the ribs of John Bull so con- 
foundedly. Brother Jonathan has been growing deci- 
dedly saturnine, but a few Punches into his "ribless 
sides of plenty," will extend his ample cheeks, and 
make him look once more as though he harbors a 
thought above the well-filled pockets. Punch is a 
great wag, and will have his joke This is the way that 
lie pokes his little fat thumb into the " Progress qf the 
Phu Arts." * 

" We are pleased to notice a manifest desire, on the 
part of our citizens, to cultivate a taste for Painting, 
and thus to promote the condition of indigent Artists. 
Several of our merchants, with a praiseworthy liberali- 
ty, have ordered new signs, to be put in place of the 
(Ad ones. The beautiful transparencies which are ex- 
hibited nightly at the oyster windows, speak volumes 
in favor of the munificence of their respective proprie- 
tors. A new coat of white paint, it is expected, will 
soon be put on the outside of one of our churches. The 
matter is really talked of. So much for the Art of 
Painting. 

The Sculptors, also, are destined to see better days. 
An equestrian statue of Peter the Great, and a bust of 
Ni^imleon, were purchased by a milttonairs in State 
Street, and the liberal sum of fifty eents a piece was 
paid for them. A basket of fhiit, of the finest of plaa- 
ter-paris^ was tdceo by a patron of the Arts, residing 
ia Beacon street One- and- sixpence was paid for it." 

So much for PunclL Sucoeas to him. 

I was looking Into an album the other day — ^yes, sir, 
an album! Tou needn't stare. I know that such 
things don't always pay for the trouble; but this in- 
stance I will convince yon to be an exception ; for in 
the said album I found the following lines; and it 
struck me that they were about as rich a little package 
of gems as you could take on board your craft; there- 
fore 1 — no matter, so long aa you have them. 
"My Brother— ere thy lips could speak, 

Thy merry laugh was wild and free, 
And when the tear-drop wet thy cheek, 
It told a tale of grief to me. 

" When first thy tiny feet did stray 
Around our childhood's cheerful home, 

I mingled in thy childish play. 
And dreamed o'er happy days io come. 

" Those dreams of golden light are fied. 
With all the hopes that they could give, 

The earliest flowers of life are dead. 
Yet memory l>ids their spirits live. 

" But though our way be rough and steruj 
And adverse storms around us sweep, 

Still upward may our footsteps turn. 
Where angels dry the eyes that weep. 

CHABLSS n. BaAlMAlD." 



The author of the above is one of the most enter- 
priztng young men in our city. He first established 
the wen known and successful publicaiion office and 
literary depot in Court street, known as " Brainard &, 
Go's ;" but has since withdrawn from that, and now 
attends exclusively to publishing. He has put forth 
several of the best translations of the best French no- 
vels of the day. Speaking of French novels ; perhaps 
—nay, I am quite certain— that one, if not the best, of 
translators of the French language, is F. A. Durivage, 
Boston. This gentlemen was for a long time editor of 
the Daily Times, of this city ; but is now an officer in 
the Custom House. The Times is now very ably edi- 
ted by Mr. Weeks, a gentlemen of taste, talents and 
refinement. 

Mr. Durlvage was a fertile contributor to the New 
England Magazine, and the American Monthly; ail 
who have read those periodicals, must remember, with 
pleasure, the brilliant contributions of this gentleman. 

Wishing the Rover a safe voyage over the ocean of 
'44, believe me Captain, yours truly, 

Boston Rovxa. 

X^ To those at a distance, who have made inquiries 
about the Rater Qjuarterly^ we would state, that it 
contains the weekly numbers of the Rover for a quar- 
ter of a year, thirteen numbers, and thirteen steel en- 
gravings, the whole in a beautifully embellished paper 
cover. It makes a handsome volume for the table or 
library without further binding, and can be sent by 
mail, or in private packages, without Injury. The 
postage on the Quarteriy, under a hundred miles, is 
twenty cents, over a hundred miles, thirty-three cents. 
A few Quarterlies from the commencement of the 
work can still be obtained of the publiahera. 

To CoaaxsPONDEMTB.— We are well aware' of the 
difficulty alluded to by <' J. H.," and are happy to in- 
form him that arrangements are in ptbgress for its 
gradual removal. We trust that ere long his wishes 
will be complied with in a satisfactory manner. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

Haepkis* Pictorial Bisr.a. 

The firet number of this great and truly splendid 
work is out, and fully meets the high expectations 
raised by the previous announcement of the great out- 
lay of capital and artistlcal talent employed in getting 
it up. It will unquestionably obtain the largest sale of 
any heavy work yet published In this country. Being 
sold at twenty-five cents a number, and a year or two 
In publishing. It will enable vast multitudes, by their 
little savings, to supply themselves with copies, wha 
might find it difficult to raise ten or twelve dollara at 
once to purchase the work complete. 

In the present general deluge of cheap literature, and 
all sorts of literature, good, bad, and indifierent, It Is 
truly gratifying to see this honor done to the hook of 
books; to see it placed before the world in so attractive 
a form. We cannot but regard it as conferring a great 
moral benefit upon the community, for it will doubt- 
less allure thousands, and we believe many thousands, 
to become familiar with the bible, who would other- 

Iwise remain comparatively ignorant of its contents. 
We will speak more partlculariy of the plan and execu- 
tion of this great work hereafter. 
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PlKtcoTT's CoNQUSfT Of Miiico.—Harper it Brothen. 

We noticed the first volume of this work two or three 
"weeks ago ; since then the second and third volumes 
have appeared, and the work is now complete. It con- 
sists of three octavos of nearly five hundred pages each, 
at two dollars a volume. We have no fear of speaking 
too highly of this work. So far as paper and typography 
are concerned, it is the book of the season ; and as a 
historical work it must unquestionably hold a high 
standard value. Mr. Prcscott's already acquired re- 
putation as a historian b a guaranty for thaL Besides 
some finely executed maps, showing the march of the 
Spaniards through the country at the time of the con- 
quest, each volume is embellished with a fine steel en- 
graving, as a frontispiece. 

The engraving in the first volumn is a portrait of 
Cortes from a painting in the possebsion of the author, 
which is a copy of one taken but a few years before the 
warrior's death, on his last visit to Spain. The second 
volumn opens with a portrait of Montezoma, a fine 
looking fellow, whose countenance, in the language of 
Hr. Prescott, " wears a tinge of soft, and not unpleasing 
melancholy, quite in harmony with the fortunes of the 
unhappy monarch." 

The engraving in the third volume is another por- 
traint of Cortes, taken at an earlier period of his life. 

In our notice of the first of these volumes we copied 
an interesting story related of Nezahualcoyotl, king of 
Tescuco. We find in the third volumn a translation 
of a little poem by this same king, written probably be- 
fore he came to the throne. It is an interesting proof, 
among others, of the degree of refinement to which the 
ancient Mexicans had arrived before the conquest 
We copy a couple of stanzas from the middle of this 
poem, which is on '* the mutability of life." 

Wise Oy-oy-otzin, pmdent king, 

Unrivaird prince, and great. 

Enjoy the fragrant flowers that spring 

Around thy kingly state ; 

A day will come, which shall destroy 

Thy present bliss, thy present joy j 

Thy moon diminished rise ; 

And as thy pride and strength arc quench'd, 

From thy adherents shall b^ wrenched 

AlLthit thry love or prize. 

The birds of thy ancestral nest, 

The princes of thy line, 

The mighty of thy race shall see 

The bitter ills of poverty — 

And then shall memory recall 

Thy envied greatness, and on all 

Thy brilliant triumphs dwell; 

And as they think on by-gone years. 

Compared with present shame, their tear* 

Shall to an ocean swell. 

Vexico AS IT WAi AKD At IT 18. By Brsntz Mnyer.— New 
York: J. Winche^fier, New World Press. Loodun and Pa- 
ris : Wiley & Puiuoin. 

The author and publisher are deserving great credii 
for the matter and manner of getting up this book. Ii 
is no catch-penny afiair ; but a solid work, full of va- 
luable information, highly embellished, handsomely 
bound, and exceedingly attractive. It contains about 
a hundred engravings on wood, most of them very 
boautifuily executed, and many of them In the highesi 
style to which the art in this country has anived. 
About thirty of these engravings are printed on plati- 
paper, which being inuraperted through the volume. 



ifive it a very rich appearance. The engravinga ere hf 
Butler, from drawings by the author. The voluisa to 
a royal ocmvo, of about four hundred pages, on good 
paper, well printed, in the beet of muslin binding, rich- 
ly gilt, and aold at two dollars and fifty cents. 

Mr. Mayer was Secretary of the United Slates, Le- 
gation to Mexico, in 1841 and 1842. He appears to 
have had ihe best opportunities for collecting interest* 
ing and important information with regard to that 
country and its inhabitants, past and present, and most 
successfully, it appears to us, has he accomplished the 
task of giving that information to his countrymen in 
an attractive and enduiing form. 

The subjct of American antiquities is one of vast and 
increasing interest ; and modestly as Mr. Bfayer speaks 
in the following extract from his preface, of his own 
services in throwing light upon this 8ub>ject, we can- 
not doubt that liia labors will be appreciated and re- 
warded. 

" I venture to express the belief," sajrs Mr. Mayer, 
** that when the minds of many individuals are enticed 
to apply themselves to the subject of American Anti- 
quities, we may, even if no conclusive history be the 
result, at least preserve many memorials of those red 
races that are now vanishing like the leaves of their 
native forests. As for myself, I have been as it were 
but a gatherer of pebbles. Some of them are carved, 
and I give them to you to examine. We must all unite 
and lay our ofi*erlng8 on the pile, no matter how hum- 
ble. Time will build the monument 

" It is in this spirit that I submit my accounts of 
Mexican Antiquities, and taking the place of a laboring 
quanier who is willing to unearth the stones, I leave 
it to the wiser architect to put each in its place and 
decipher its legends and its sculpture." 

Tbb Works or Coascuvs MATSBWs.~Harper & Brothsc*. 

Hsaa we have, in a single volume of 370 pages 
closely printed, "the various works of -Cornelias 
Mathews, embracing the Motley Book, Behemoth, the 
Politicians, Poems on roan in the Republic, Wakondah, 
Pufier Hopkins, Misoetlaoies, selections from Arcturus, 
and International copyright." The opinions expressed, 
of the writings of this author, have been very various, 
some very ttp, and some very dawn. For ourselves, 
we must con'es^ that we have not yet perused enough 
of them to be able to no e understandingly either way. 
We are inclined to think however from a glance here 
and there, that although it may be rather hard work to 
go the poetry, there may nevertheless be considerable 
good picking among the prose. 

Stay — we have just taken another glance, and got 
nibbling at a story that interested us. When «e get 
lime to take another peep, if we like it as well to the 
end, we will copy It into the Roveh, for it was short i 
and then our readers shall have a taste of pie as well 
as ourselves. 

lairLAND. Rnrper & Brnthera. 

Ireland, Dublin, the Shannon, Limerick, Cork, the 
Kilkenny Races, the Round Towers, the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, the county of Wicklow, O'Connell and the Re- 
peal Association, Belfast and the Oisnt^s Causeway. 
By J. G. Kohl. 116 octavo pages; price 12 1-2 cents. 

Tns Jbwbl, k Rnty day Gift for Bnyn and Girls. Edited by 
Emmu F. Aliftou.— New York : J. Wiuchoater. 30 Ann Su 
This is a beautiful Utile book for youth, filling IGO 

pages of excellent stoiies and poems, with ten very fine 

wood engravings. 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 

*j,per bonnet and her gloves are on, 



clentif rich and well-cultivated back country has been 
the only barrier to Its prosperity. Notwithstanding Its 
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THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 

"Her bonnet and her gloves are on, 

She jumps into the sleighi 

And swift they ride bj the mountain side, 

And over the hills away." 
Ova readers, we are sure, cannot fail to be pleased 
^ith the beautiful picture of the aleigh-ride which we 
present them this week. It is finely engraved, and 
loU of IIP) and spirit. It is copied from a London en- 
graving, representing a sleigh-ride in the neighborhood 
of Paris, France ; for they do liave snow enough in 
France once in a few years to afford them sleighing 
Sox a few hours. The scene represented in the engra- 
ving ia said to be a true picture of a ride by one of the 
noet foshionable high bloods of Europe. We should 
Hke to see that fellow undertake to trot by the side of 
Sam Slick Esq., the dockmaker, or try to go ahead of 
uncle Joshua's gray mare of DowningvUle. Perhaps 
we may be able bye-and-by to give our readers a pic- 
ture of one of those Yankee concerns, by way of con- 
trast with this Parisian style of sleigh-ilding. 



SONG. — THE YACHTER. 

BT C. F. HOFFMAN. 

Mt bark is my courser so gallant and brave ; 
Like a steed of the prairie she bounds o*er the wave, 
And the breast of the billow as onward I roam 
^welling proudly to meet her is flecked by her foam. 

Like the winds which the canvas ezultingly fill, 
I float as I list, and I rove as I will ; 
The breexe cannot baffle, for with it I veer, 
Or with sheet taughtenM home, in the wind's eye I 
steer. 

O'er the pages of story the stndant may pore, 
The trumpet the soldier may charm to the war. 
In ih» fomt the hunter his heaven may see, 
Alt the bounding blue water and shallop for me. 

With no haven before me — beneath me my home — 
All heaven around me wherever I roam, 
I am free— I am free as the shrill piping gale, 
That whittles ita music as onward I sail. 



MARGARET HAINES. 

^ " BV EUZA^H OAKES SMITH. 

'* And the most lay her conscions head, 

A hii8baiid*i tnutteg heart beside.** BraoN. 

Tios scene of our story opens in one of the many 
beautiful harbors of Maine, and being the birth-place 
of our principal character, it will be proper to give a 
more explicit description of the locality than we other- 
wise should. 

Upon each side of the harbor appears a cape, stretch- 
ing out into the sea, and protecting it from the heavy 
swell of the ocean— a small green Island, covered with 
low trees, which |{|d much to its picturesque appear- 
ance, rises In front, leaving a channel on either hand 
sufficiently deep for the largest vessels. Few harbors 
ard more safe, beautiful or commodious than this, or 
would seem more to indicate the location for a great 
commercial city ; and probably the want of a suffi- 

ToL. II.-N0. 17. . 



ciently rich and well-cultivated back country haa been 
the only barrier to its prosperity. Notwithstanding its 
great natural advantages the harb<^ of Townsend pre- 
sents nothing but an insignificant village, of perhapa 
-twenty houses, to the innumerable vessels that yearly 
enter Its noble anchorage, as a retreat from the terrible 
atorms that sweep along our iron-bound coast. 

At the commencement of our story it was less than 
even at preaent. A group of low, ill-built house* 
might be seen, to each of which waa attached a amaU 
patch of ground illy cultivated, containing a few po- 
tatoes, beets and oidons, and a comer devoted to herba, 
supposed to possess great medical virtuea. Occasion* 
ally a lupin, four o'clock, or even lady'a delight might 
be seen struggling to the light, showing that these 
beautiful creations, that aeem to shadow forth woman's 
deatiny, even here assert their influence over her taste 
and afiectiots, though under drcumatances least cal- 
culated to call them forth. 

We must enter the smallest otthese houses, though 
by &r the neateat and moat taateful in its appeareBca ; 
for a few moming-gtoriea have been placed in a box 
under the window, and the half-dosed blossoma, nut 
abundant* leaves, are cluatering in rich luzuilaace 
around the lattice. There are many other artidea^ suoh 
as ane would hardly expect to find in a dwelling ef m 
extremely humble an exterior ; all ahowing the bnsjr 
taate of woman, that will alwaya make the **de8erte 
bloasom as the rose." 

About the yeta 17 — might be seen at almost all 
timea when the weather was fine, a beautiful child, 
with large black eyea, and a profiiabn of dark hair, 
curling over her ahookiera, gathering smooth shells, 
and rounded pebbles, along the ahore of the fine har- 
bor of Townadnd. It waa Margaret Haines, the or- 
phan grandchild of a respectable widow, somewhat ad- 
vanced in Ufo, who occupied the neat little dweSIng 
we have described. Mrs. Haines had been a womam 
of great vigor of character, and atrong original mental 
capadty ; but age and aorrow for the loss of her hus- 
band and three sons, all of whom perished at aea, la 
following the haxardous career of the sailor, had im- 
paired her powers: and being thua bereaved of all 
other natural objects of attachment, she concentrated 
her afiections upon Margaret, the sole relic of her 
children. This deep attachment for her grandchild 
became. In some degree, elevated by the blending of 
a deep and ardent piety, that grew more fervent as the 
light of life waxed dim in the socket. Still Maigaxet 
was left almost entirely to the guidance of her own 
will. 

She was never weary of wandering about the eea^ 
girt rocks, of watching the snowy gull poised upon the 
crested wave, the active hawk diving for his prey, and 
the prond, but treacherous eagle, from his lonely crag, 
watching the sports of his victims in the still air be- 
neath him. Her naturally vigorous and enthusiastic 
character imbibed new strength irom the drcumatances 
of the locality in which her lot was cast, and strange 
and exalted emotions swdled the breast of the lone 
child, in her daily intercourse with the majesty of na- 
ture. The romantic stories, too, with which her aged 
parent nightly beguiled her ear, exerted their laflnence 
upon her character, and gave the coloring to her desti- 
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ny ; baied ai thete stoile* too oftea wert upon the 
workingB of dark and fearftd paaaiona, the power of 
wealth and beauty, and the omnipotence of love. 

She related legends of " fiither-land," of high-bom 
and beautiful ladies, of gallant knights, of border chi- 
Talry, and the fascinations and splendor of aristocratic 
life. Margaret listened to these stories, and loathed al- 
most fai childhood her lowly lot. As she grew older 
her little glass told all too fedthfully the story of her 
beauty, and the rude expressions of admiration that 
daily fell from the lips of the sailors, as they passed her 
on the sea shore, served more deeply to impress it upon 
her mind. One told her she moved as proudly as a ship 
vnder full sail— another likened her neck to the white 
breast of the sea-gull, and another pronounced her arm 
as round as a mackerel. However rude the compari- 
son, a tribute to her beauty vras always intended, and 
always understood. Thus Margaret soon grew too 
proud for vanity— and expected homage as a matter of 
course. 

Nature had given her a form that could never look 
Tulgar in the coarsest garments, but with an intuitive 
taste, she arranged them to an appearance of elegance. 
The gifts of the fishermen and sailors also served to 
augment her toilet till it became the envy of all her 
companions ; all, but the gentle Hannah, afterward the 
wife of young McKenny, whose humble and better 
constituted mind had early learned to detect the errors 
of her friend, and with all her lowliness of spiiit, yet 
with the confidence of a virtuous mind, she had some- 
times even dared to reprove them. Notwithstanding 
thia she was the best beloved of all Margaret's asso- 
•ciates. 

Many a rare and i^lendid shell found its way to the 
longh mantel of her grandmother, and her little room 
was always neatly, and even tastefully arranged. Thus 
a passion tot dress and a consciousness of beauty be- 
came strong characteristics of Margaret. She acquired 
a disinclination for the feminine employments that 
nsnally engrossed the attention of her companions. 
Whatever passed through the small fingers of Margaret 
was peiftct in its kind, yet she seldom made any such 
exertion, and her grandmother, from excessive tender- 
ness, rarely exacted it. 

She woidd shake out her abundant hair, and twine 
the long soft curis over her fingers, parting it over her 
noUe brow, and let it fall In long vnreaths below her 
waist, confined only at the back of her head by a dasp 
of silver. When her toilet was completed, she would 
seat hersetf on a low stool at the feet of the aged ma- 
tron, and torn her brilliant eyes to the dim orbits of the 
dame, her arm resting upon her knee, and her splendid 
figure exhibiting a languor of repose, that the proudest 
bslls might have envied. Then would she listen to 
the tale of some chivalrous knight, or haughty lord, 
who were vrilUng to renounce land and title to win the 
iovc of some lowly lady, gifted with transcendent 
beauty ; and Margaret would Inwardly dgh, that none 
such were likely to woo her from her lowliness and 
obscurity. Though scarcely a youth in the vicinity 
had been refused a curl from the head of the beautiful 
Margaret, yet none had ever dared to aspire to the love, 
or crave the hand of the proud girl. She treated all 
with a haughty courtesy that could not be misunder- 
stood. Thus passed away the first sixteen years of her 
life with nothing to disturb its monotony, except the 
woridngs of her own powerful imagination. 

" I think there will be a storm," said the old lady, 



looking from the window, where Maigarst stood watdi- 
ing the vessels as they successively doubled the ospes, 
and curved gracefully across the harbor, to cast anchor 
under the lea of the shore, ** the scud is flying thickly 
from the north-east, and the dark tumbling waves are 
becoming white with foam." 

An exclamation of surprize escaped the 1^ of Mar- 
garet, and the old lady hastily adjusted her spectacles, 
and turned her head in that direction. The object of 
their attention was a light built schooner, with raking 
masts, and Uper spars, that looked altogether too slen- 
der to support the press of canvas under which she 
was moving gallantly before the wind, her painted 
waist gracefully cutting the water, and her pointed 
prow heaving up a mass of foam before her, or, as the 
sailors technically called it, " carrying a white bone in 
her mouth!" 

She rounded the cape in gallant trim, and moving 
safely, but somewhat redtlessly among the vessels 
that had already came to anchorage, approached the 
shore nearer than any had hitherto done, and coming 
round with a graceful sweep, cast anchor within a 
stone*s throw of the cottage of Margaret. 

The use of the spy-glass has created almost a new 
sense to the sailor ; and it is probable the commander 
might have reconnoltered the pair of handsome eyes, 
that were surveying his vessel with so much curioidty. 
Be that as it may, a boat soon pulled for the shore, and 
a young man, in demi-nautical costume, was seen ap- 
proaching the dwelling. His dress was of the favorite 
hue of the sailor— blue ; buttoned snug to the throat, 
with a standing military collar, and the front laced 
with black braid. A slight, but not ungraceful swing, 
and that peculiar air of assurance, that usually distin- '• 
guishes his class, added to an erect and extremely well- 
proportioned figure of about the medium height, and a 
countenance of perhaps twenty-five years, set ofi* by a 
pair of penetrating black eyes, and whiskera somewhat 
profuse of the same color, made up a personage not 
Ukely to pass unnoticed. 

All this Margaret observed as he approached th» 
dwelling, BO that when his knodL became audible, die 
heaitated to obey the summons. But recoUectiag the 
infirmities of her relative she opraed the door. 

Whether the appearance of Margaret was altogether 
superior to what he anticipated, or whether he had no 
specified object in view, is left to conjecture ; certain 
it is, that after his firat courtly bow, he hesitated^ 
stammered, and his confusion, perhaps, becondhg con- 
tagious, the cheek and neck of the proud girl glowed 
crimson as she asked in a low tone if be would enter. 
The stranger obeyed, uttering Mipiething about a long 
voyage, and want of fresh provision. The sympathies 
of the old lady were instantly enlisted — she had al- 
ways loved a sailor, partly from the peculiar drcnin- 
stances of her life, but more from the loss of her three 
brave sons. Then the winning smile, and noUe bear- 
ing of the stranger recalled the recollections of her 
youth, and restored the channels of almost obliterated 
memories. We need not say they had their efllect on 
the imagination of Margaret 

The twilight daikened, and yet the stranger lingered 
—the simple meal was spread upon the table, and he 
stayed to partake it. Margaret had never looked more 
beautiful— her usually cold, haughty demeanor had 
given place to an evident desire to please— she became 
animated, though slightly embarrassed as she encoun- 
tered the admiring looks of the stHnger. 
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Dning a p%nm la the eonverMitlon, the loog d«ep 
TO«r of the ooean, like the battUog of a far off boflt, 
eaUie in eolema grandear on the ear. Margaret as if 
ftwad at the mig'eatf of the sound, raised her head, and 



"Hark I do yon not hear the sound of the great deep, 
the voice of many waters 1 How sublime ! how grand 
is that mysterious chiming of the far-off billows, lifting 
themseWes in their strength as if in contempt at the 
pony fabrics of man*s ambition !'* 

It ia doubtfkil whether the stranger noted what she 
said, but he did see the glowing cheek, the animated 
eye; and the look Margaret encountered on bending 
her ejre to his, fixed her destiny for ever. 

Tlie heavy drops of rain began to patter upon the 
wfaidow, and the wail of the wind as it swept by in fit- 
ful gusts, warned the stranger it was time to regain his 
baik ere the fury of the elements and darkness of the 
night should render it difficult to do so. But we must 
sot stop for details. 

The vessel of Raymond Barton remained in the har- 
bor long after the storm had passed away, long after all 
others had departed. The dark, swarthy-looking sai- 
lors seemed to avoid all intercourse with the people on 
shore, and were constantly seen lounging idly about 
the rigging, smoking their segars, listless and inactive. 

In the meanwhile the handsome stranger with Mar- 
garet by his side, was seen wandering about the pictu- 
reaque shore, or sailing among the gem-like islands 
that rose firom the breast of the ocean. At length 
sHange surmises began to be whispered round; the 
cnR was pronounced a most suspicious looking affair 
— the stem looking sailors were dcK^ded to be exactly fit 
for dark and bloody deeds; some even began to talk of 
the propiiety of procmlog a search warrant. 

Then, too, Margaret's wardrobe was replenished 
with some articles altogether too magnificent to be 
found on board a common merchantman. 

How much the jealousy of the young men of the 
village, who might naturally be supposed to feel some 
degree of resentment at beholding the uncommon fa- 
vor with wliich the stranger was treated by the despo- 
tic girl, had to do with the reports now current, it is 
impossible to determine. Certain it is, she had more 
than once since the appearance of Raymond refused a 
tmA from her head, of which she had formerly been so 
laviah, and this, too, when the supplicants were bound 
oa a long voyage, and might never return. 

Nothing could equal the indignation of Margaret on 
launing these repels. Yielding to the impulse of her 
eatdted feelings, she mentioned them to Raymond. It 
conld not eacape her penetration, though she scarcely 
■otioed it at the time, that a ahade of anxiety crossed 
kia brow, which was instantly dispelled by an expres- 
ikm of determined daring that accorded better with the 
general expression of his countenance. 

"The dastardly wretches!" he exclaimed, "why 
don't they come manfully and tell me what they think, 
and they should search my vessel from binnacle to 
hold. But I defy their malice, and will lie here till my 
vessel rou in the harbor, sooner than yield to their 
suspicions !" 

This was too much hi accordance with Margaret's 
own character to fail Ui its effect ; what was her sur- 
prize then on looking from her window the next morn- 
ing, to behold the waters sleeping tranquilly in the 
euiy ligti^ <^<1 not a solitary mast or sail any where 
visible on the broad horizon. Whatever were har feel- 



ings, she had too much pvlde, too much native self- 
control to give them utterance. 

If her grand-parent even observed the growing pale- 
ness of her cheek, or even divined the cause, she never 
uttered aught concerning it. Indeed, her own growing 
infirmities made such unwearied demands upon the 
poor girl's time and strength, that they alone seemed 
sufficient to account for her altered appearance. Mar- 
garet was Utile likely to complain of any circumstance 
that secured her firom the prying eyes of her compa- 
nions. She had no right to expect their sympathy, 
nor did she desire it. She chose to suffer proudly 
alone. 

At length the sufferings of the aged drew to a close. 
Poor Margaret wept in solitude over the only earthly 
friend, who had invariably loved her and all the pecu- 
liarities of her character. In the excess of her sorrow 
she scarcely heeded the lapse of time that brought 
about the period when she should receive an answer 
to a letter, dictated by her aged parent, in which she 
desired an opulent relative to receive the friendless or- 
phan into her fiiraily. Alas I Margaret had few ac- 
complishments to recommend her, and the letter ra- 
ther desired her friends to discharge this obligation 
to the fatherless on the score of christian duty, more 
than any merits the poor girl might be supposed to 
possess. 

The response was couched in words as cold as it is 
possible for language to assume. Even Margaret with 
all her ambition was shocked at the necessity of in- 
cuning so ungracious an obligation. We must pass 
over the particulars of her departure — all but Hannah, 
the affectionate, faithful Hannah, pronounced her a 
cold, heartless girl to leave the home of her childhood 
with so little regret. Perhaps, as Margaret was con- 
stituted she had eryoyed leas than her compaaiona 
supposed— and the circumstances of the last few 
months had cast a gloom over her whole existence. 
None knew that the disappearace of Raymond was 
unexpected to herself. She pronounced his name to 
no one, not even to Hannah; but the cruel reports 
respecting him worked like barbed arrows into her very 
being. It was averred that loud and violent words 
were heard from the schooner the night of her depart 
tufs, and some declared they had heard the clashing 
of arms. Every day as the memories and imagina- 
tions of the relators became more excited, the storiea 
became more marvelloua. 

We must change the scene now to a splendid aslooA 
in one of the most fashionable streeta of New York. 
At one end of the room was a group of young peopla 
collected around a tall, radiant looking girl, who ha4 
just risen from the piano. It was Maigaret Hainan 
dressed in some degree conformably to the prevailing 
mode, but still modified by her own exquisite taste. 

At the other end sat an dderiy hMly and gentiemaa, 
who seemed to regard Maigaret with tmeoramon hi- 
terest 

" Who would have thought," said the lady, "when 
our poor old aunt deshred us to receive her grandchild 
into our family, we should have received so transcen- 
dantly beautiful a creature. She will create a tremen- 
doua sensation when we bring her out. Why, when 
she wrote me, I pictured to myself a long, awkward 
girl, with red hair, and a freckled face, that we couIdnU 
make any thing out oV* 
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** I told you/' Mid her hnikvad ditiy, " that harmo- 
ther was very beaatifal." 

"Aye," ratttined the other complacently, "beauti- 
ful for a fisherman's wiie, but thai you know is very 
difierent, and not to be ooii4>ared with the cultivated 
beauty of our cities.'* 

A slight look of incredulity passed over the coun- 
tenance of the gentleman, but he remained sUent. 

Whether Margaret retained her recoHections of the 
stranger of Townsend harbor, subse<|uent events must 
determine. Certain it is, her wonderful beauty had 
acquired a more elevated cast, now that suffering had 
called new and deeper attributes of the mind into acti- 
vity. The book of knowledge, too, was now opened 
to her in unstinted measure, and the naturally power- 
ful and unexhausted mind of Margaret seemed to 
grasp intuitively what others acquired by laborious 
study. She became absorbed in her studies, and had 
her relative been less ambitious, less eoger to launch 
her upon the whirlpool of fashion, Margaret Haines 
might have been a being to be loved and worshipped 
like some far off radiant star in the heavens, instead 
of becoming as she did, like a meteor, dazzling, in- 
deed, but to go down in the darkness of everlasting 
night. 

We must not dweU upon particulars— we must not 
tell of the " tremendous sensation" Margaret did create 
in the circles of fashion ; we must not tell of the sui- 
tors that aspired to her hand, nor the wealth that was 
laid at her feet. It Is doubtful whether Margaret would 
have ever blended her destiny with that of another, 
bat for the solicitations of her friends. Often, after 
the excitement and triumphs of an evening, the proud 
* beauty might be seen In the secresy of her chamber, 
with drooping figure, and a countenance indicative of 
the deepest anguish, her eyes fixed upon a simple ring, 
that circled her finger. It had been the gift of Ray- 
mond. If lefl to herself Margaret would have felt the 
utter cruelty of giving her hand at the altar, while her 
heart remained filled with the image of another. But 
Ambition was undermining the remains of principle, 
and Fashion was steadily moulding her to her own 
standard of selfishness and hypocrisy. 

. A splendid packet was on the eve of departure for 
Europe. A crowd of passengers of both sexes were 
collected upon the deck, watching with absorbed in- 
terest the setting sun and the light wind as it gently 
curled the wave that was about to waft them from the 
strand. A plain but elegant carriage drove upon the 
whar^ and a gentleman, apparently an invalid, handed 
a lady on board. She was closely veiled, but the step, 
the air, at once betrayed the superb beauty of New 
York. As she entered the cabin she was observed to 
start, attempt, ineflectually, to retreat, and then faint 
in the arms of her companion. It was Margaret, the 
wife of Mr. Canning— pale as marble, and apparently 
siSerfbg firom some horrible emotion. A general 
whisper was circulating at the strangeness of the inci- 
dent. 

" Try to compose yourself; Margaret," whispered 
htr husband, tenderiy, " you are attracting a great deal 
of observation." 

She started, and opening her eyes she seemed for an 
instant transfixed by those of a dark- looking stranger, 
¥^0 had been attracted to the spot. Margaret's cheek 
was observed to assume an even more ashy paleness, 
but summoning that self-control, that always so re- 



markably Astlngnlshed hei; she pr«mtf«i hsr tend lo 
her hasband, and retired to her apaitmeBt 

Many were the conjiBCta res as to the cause of tiM 
incident; but as the feeble slate of her husband^ 
health demanded all her attention, and she selddii 
appeared in the room appc^ted for the general f&tet- 
coorse of the passengers, the wonder soon died away. 

When the weather was fine she occastomlly pronle^ 
naded the deck, closely veiled, snpporting the lasble 
steps of her husband who fUled with alarming rapidity. 
At these times she studiously avoldad all Imereonrse 
with others, and rarely raised her eyes^ except to look 
out upon the glorious expanse of waters. Her devo« 
tion to her husband now became as much a theme o€ 
admiration as her beauty, snd every heart syrapattalxtd 
with the being so beautiful in person and lovely in 
character— aM wera ready to weep with her Ib the triH 
that so soon awaited her. 

Alas ! they could net see the heart Were that Md 
bare in the human bosom, for every eye to behold, how 
many should we turn from with loathing and disgivt 
whom we now regard with reverence or admiratioii. 

Mr. Canning was a man splendidly endowed by 
nature, with a heart, too, of the most delicate sensi- 
bilities, and the warmest attachments. That he- was 
first attracted to Margaret by her external beauty we 
need not deny, but his admiraifon ripened into the 
most ardent afiection by what he supposed the graoaa 
of her mind and heart A few months im«roo«rs8 wMi 
his wife convinced him that she had deceived hto te 
one cruel particular— that her heart had never been hit 
own, notwithstanding her marriage vow. The ixmr* 
mured words of her slumbers convinced hlra that tile 
idolized being, who rested upon his bosom, eheilshed 
a rival in her heart Of her integrity, her delieacy and 
propriety he could not doubt, but why had sbo oen- 
cealed any circumstance so intimately eoncendog h«r 
peace from him ! 

There was the error of Margaret, and most bit tei4y 
did she deplore It; she dreaded a moment's sottlods 
with her husband, for then she felt as If his penetradilg' 
eye might fathom the secret of her thoughts. H Is 
probable he might have too often suspected the curreAt 
of her thoughts for his own quietude. Yet he nem 
upbraided her, never even sought a confidence she 
seemed so anxiously to avoid. But the conviction that 
another occupied the heart of her who had promised af 
the altar to love but only him, was more than eiren his 
spirit, strong and exalted as it was, could snppof^. 
He felt, snd felt truly, it was a cruel hypocrisy; she 
had made the marriage vow an impious roodtery. 
Margaret saw his saddened smile and sinking health, 
and felt that her secret was read by the one from whom, 
of all others, she would wish to conceal It. 

There had been a dam of many days — the sails hong 
idly upon the mast — ^the creaking of ^[mrs, and rattling 
of shrouds hsd ceased, and the huge fabric lay modon- 
less upon the waters, scarcely raising in the long swell, 
more than the breast of a babe in its quiet sleeping. 
Mr. Canning was evidently approaching the last bounae. 
He appeared to be sleeping, and Margaret, aborndonlng 
her usual selfish reflections, gave herself up to trae 
heart-felt sorrow for the loss she was about, to sustaic. 
Her attendant, whom she had sent upon deck for the 
fresher air, returned, and silently plecedti luUet In her 
hand. -^ 

Margaret glanced at the incoherent scroll andttmod 
deadly pale^tt read : 
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M ABGAVBT — Grant me one interview If you have 
any compassion upon tlie being who has always ador- 
ed you. Believe me when I say, 1 can explain all. 

Raymond. 

She compressed her lips, and tore It piece by piece — 
then turning to the pale face of her husband, beheld his 
eyes sadly fixed upon her. 

" Margaret, it is as I suspected ; you have never loved 
me, and the object of your attachment is now on 
board." 

Margaret grasped with horror— her husband tender* 
ly stretched out his arms, and she concealed her tears 
and agony upon his bosom. 

" Do not try to explain, Margaret, I can read all — 
your pride, your ambition — but let that pass — you have 
tried to promote my happiness, and that, at least, is a 
Tirtue — but it was a cruel, cruel sin, my own wife, to 
conceal that horrible truth from me. May God Al- 
mighty forgive you as** — his voice ceased but with a 
•trong effort he closed — *• as entirely as I forgive you.** 

Margaret raised herself from his bosom, and he, 
whom she had so much wronged, the noble, the gener- 
ous Canning, lay a corpse before her. 

''That liorrible dream is accomplished,** she cried 
with tlie fixed look of despair— my hypociisy has sent 
one of the noblest of hearts down to the grave— I am 
the murderess of my husband — though guiltless In the 
eyes of man, before thy searching eye, O Grod ! I fee) 
that I am a vile, guilty murderess." 

The remains of Canning were consigned to the deep ; 
and ibr one brief period Margaret*s better feelings seem- 
ed likely to prevail. She shed tears of sincere, remose- 
ful sorrow for him whose noble affections she had so 
illy requited. Bitterly did she feel that he, who was 
most worthy of her love, was forever removed from it. 
True he had forgiven her— tliat was in accordance with 
the greatness of his character— but a withering con- 
Tlctlon pressed upon her, that her sin In the eyes of 
Jehovah was never to be pardoned. She had made a 
mockery of one of his holiest of sacraments ; she had 
crushed one of the noblest hearts he had ever created. 
Her tears were those of remorse rather than repent- 
ance. • As the workings of her mind assumed a darker 
and more hopeless hue, the image of Raymond began 
to intrude itself Into her reflections, and she dwell more 
frequently upon traits more nearly assimilated to her 
own, than upon the manliness and virtues of Canning, 
whose image began even now to grow indistinct and 
visionary. At this crisis, as if to add the last grain that 
should preponderate to her ruin, came a letter from 
Raymond. 

It was filled with the most extravagant protestations 
of attachment, there was a lame attempt to account 
ibr the suddenness of his departure (rom the harbor of 

, and ended by urgently begging an interview, as 

tliey were now approaching the shores of Europe and 
might never meet again. 

The pride of Margaret served to retard, though It did 
not prevent her fall. She shrank from open intercourse 
with one, who seemed to have been a stranger to all, 
though she saw with pleasure his elegance of demeanor 
had installed him a general favorite. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to abandon all hopes of a future meeting, she 
tAonght^ proper to address him in writing. As the letter 
la characteristic, and explains some things to which 
we have only referred, we shall give nearly the whole. 

"That your Star has ruled my destiny, I dare not 
eay ibr good, I will not deny. That I once loved you, 



and you urge the fact strongly in your letter before me, 
I will not attempt to conceal— but tliat I should con- 
tinue to do so, notwithstanding your treachery, must 
be imputed to the weakness of our natures — we cannot 
cesse to love though it may have become our duty to 
do so — we do not always love those we ought to love, 
and, alas ! we too often fix our afiections upon those 
least worthy of them. Think not, sir, to gain aught 
from this confession — I am no longer a child— no more 
to be duped ; no, I can glory in feding that to you, at 
least, I have been faithful, though treacherous to others 
—and more, I feel a strange gratification in knowing 
that, however lasting may have been an emotion, it is 
still to be conquered — to be torn up root and branch. 

*' You speak of my agitation on entering the vessel 
— a part you construe properly, but a part was the re- 
sult of circumstances, now become too dreadful to be 
lightly touched upon. 

** Years ago, but after our first interview, I had a 
sihmge, horrible dream, that I could never foiget It 
was graven on my memory as with a pen of iron. 
Thrice did I awake, and thrice was that dreadful vision 
presented before me. I might and ought to have been 
warned by it— but It is now too late I 

** Methonght I was In a sumptuous cabin, every ar- 
ticle of which was painted upon my memory — tliat a 
noble looking man, my husband, was turning a last 
look of expiring, but patient agony, upon me — you 
were by my side— and I had murdered him from love 
to you. 

" When I entered tliis vessel everything recalled t^iat 
dreadful dream. All was the same— all has been ac- 
complished—you are here— I have seen my husband 
expire, and his last look recalled with fearful distinct- 
ness the expression I saw In my dream, the same look 
of sorrow/bl forgiveness — and I— I feel in my heart 
am a murdress. 1 never told Canning the state of iny 
heart, but he more then suspected it— he loved me al- 
most to idolatry, and it was a withering reflection to 
know it was not returned. I had miscalculated my 
powers of concealment, and of endurance. 

" *Neath the splendid robes of the bridegroom I might 
have seen his ftaneral ehrond. In pronouncing the 
marriage vow I sealed his £ite, and my own doom was 
pronounced. For I went there. In the presence of the 
majesty on high, with a falsehood upon my Ups. 

" Leave me to my fiite, and the reflections that may, 
perhaps, prove salutary.*' 

• *•*** 

Here is a lapse of a few years— Margaret and Ray- 
mond had met, and their destinies were united. They 
had traveled through the principal dties of Europe, 
suying long in the gayest and most fashionable. 
Everywhere had the voice of adulation reached the ear 
of Margaret, till she became Intoxicated with the voice 
of flattery and the whirl of pleasure. She more than 
suspected that he, whom she now dared to call hus- 
band, did not travel merely for the gratification of taste 
— his correspondence seemed to be extensive, and he 
secretly held intercourse with those whom she rarely 
if ever met in public. Did he In fact belong to that 
desperate class of men whom the youth of her native 
place more than suspected 1 and was he now opening 
a more extensive communication with men of a like 
character abroad, for the sake of greater facility in car- 
rying on their depredations by means of foreign cor- 
respondence I 

Margaret shuddered at the thought— but she reck- 
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letsly closed her eyes to the oonTictlon, till it was too 
palpably forced upon her. 

She was again upon the waters. It was a noUe 
Barque, of almost fairy construction; so perfect was it 
in every part—so calculated for speed and safety. 
Raymond had said it was built expressly for the plea- 
sure of his beautiful bride. 

The vessel was steadying onward under a fresh 
hreeze, the alert and well disciplined sailors active at 
their duty, and the ciear notes of a pair of birds singing 
among the branches of some rare exotics, that decorated 
the cabin of Margaret, were almost as merry as in their 
native groves. Margaret, habited in a robe of crimson 
velvet, turned back from the snowy chest, and confin- 
ed at the waist by a girdle, sparkling with diamonds, 
was reading, reclined at length upon the sofa. She 
flung the book aside, and presenting a jeweled finger, 
called a bird to alight upon It Both came, and one 
perched upon her shoulder. As their full notes ceased, 
she became aware of loud, stem voices, apparentl^in 
high altercation upon the deck, where she knew her 
husband and the officers were engaged at their wine 
beneath an awning. 

*'l8ay," said a harsh voice, you've done nothing 
aince your connection with her— we shall be dean run 
out." 

Another, whom she know to be the ferocious Michael 
Cox, said: "Here have two craft, laden with gold, 
gone by, but my lady's nerves mus'nt be shocked at 
the clashing of steel and the sight of blood." 

Then the loud, stem voice of her husband demanded 
ailence; he spoke In a suppressed voice, and she 
could'nt distinguish a syllable. The reply of Hopkins, 
second In command, reached her with horrible distinct- 



" You'd better be rid of her, Raymond ; she Is far 
too nice for a pirate's wife — make her walk the plank 
— many as fine a woman has done It before her." 

Margaret stayed for no more— her determination was 
taken. Opening a cabinet she seized a pistol, and pro- 
ceeded to the deck. For one brief moment she stood 
eyeing the fierce group before her, who were Instantly 
silent at her approach ; her high brow, pale with deter- 
mined courage, her cheek flushed, and her eye kind- 
ling with the spirit of daring intrepidity that glowed in 
her bosom. Her eye quailed not, her hand shook not 
at the perils that surrounded her, for her nature was 
strung for the trial. 

Raising the pistol, with her finger upon the lock, her 
lip curling with bitter scorn : " Where Is the dastard that 
dares to speak of my destruction 1 Let him but name 
it again, and this shall be his answer,"— and the ball 
whizzed over the head of Hopkins. 

A shout of approbation escaped from the lips of the 
crew. 

" She Is worthy to be a pirate's wife — she shall pre- 
side in our councils." Margaret waved her hand In 
token of silence. 

" Talk of my walking the plank 1 I scorn the wretch 
that dare attempt It ; he Uttle knows the nerve there is 
in a woman's arm. You dare not, no, you dare not 
pollute me with a touch of your finger. Woman, as I 
am, there Is not one among ye that can match my 
courage, aye, or my vengeance either, if ye dare pro- 
voke it. I prealde at your councils — never ; I despise 
your craven blood thirsty employment But I will not 
live in the way of your booty," she added, with proud 
•com. 



" Raymond," she continued, her voice slnkinf to ft 
gentler tone, "1 know that what yon order will, bo 
obeyed. As your wife I ask you to return to port, pat 
me on shore, and I will find my way home, aye, to th* 
home of my childhood," and the proud Up quivered 
with her woman's weakness. 

A murmur arose. 

" She will betray us," cried one more darii^ Huui 
the rest. 

Raymond i^rang to his feet, and a pistol flashed in 
the light i Margaret, with silent miyesty, waved her 
hand, and then placing it upon her heart, she looked 
solemnly upward, " Never! so help me God I" 

"We believe her!" shouted they on all sides. 

"Will you do as I desire 7" said Margaret, with. a 
firm but saddened tone. 

Raymond gave a few hurried commands to his crew, 
and then followed the haughty steps of his wife to her 
apartment No sooner had she reached her room than 
the revulsion of feeling became tremendous. A fear- 
ful gulf seemed to yawn at her feet, and she fointed. 

But it is time we should bring the story of a being 
whose moral attributes were so vacillating, to a close. 
We must return to the harbor of Townsend. 

In the cottage we have before described, which had 
become the dwelling of Hannah, the former friend of 
Margaret Haines, lay a female of perhaps thirty, who 
had certainly once been possessed of remarkable beauty, 
and which appeared to have been marred, less by the 
operation of time, than the indulgence of strong pas- 
sions. Indeed, as she lay stretched in the attitude of 
an Invalid, one might say : 

"Thoa can*st not minister to a mind diseased,** 
for it was evident that It was less physical than mental 
suffering that agitated the lady. Her rich robes and 
delicate complexion contrasted strongly with the home- 
liness of everything about her. She was reclining on 
a low bed, covered with a blue and white " klverlld," 
as It was here called— made of cotton and wool, tha 
blue being thrown up so as to represent a true-lover's- 
knot, among the young girls, who usually weave these 
counterpanes. The coarse, but snow white tow and 
linen sheet was turned down, and the folds of the iron- 
ing were plainly visible on these, as well as on the pil- 
low cases of the same texture. Rich shawls and cost- 
ly garments were suspended about the apartment, and 
the fingers of the lady were covered with jewels. It 
was Margaret, returned to the home of her eariy days. 

A deep groan escaped the lips of the sufierer, and she 
turned her head from the light— her attendant was in- 
stantly at her side, though a better observer would 
have perceived it less the expression of physical than 
mental suffering. 

" Will you have anything, ma'am 7 Where is your 
pain now 7" 

" Everywhere," responded the Invalid, petulantly. 

" Aye, aye, I know what that is," said the other, 
sinking heavily Into her seat ; " at the time I had the 
'cute rumatls, I was just so ; for five weeks it was — " 

"Can't you stop that creature's prating 7" said Mar- 
garet, to her old friend Hannah, who now entered the 
room ; but poor Betsey had got falriy started on this 
all fruitful subject, and she went on in spite of the in- 
terruption. The invalid groaned with the excess of 
vexation. 

" Aye, aye, that was the way with me — groan, groan, 
and I felt as if it was a deadly sin for roe, a Christian 
woman, to make such ado ,* but I could not help it —*[ 
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*'Don*t,Betaeyt now," said the young woman mild- 
ly, " Margaret would Uke to rest." 

"Rest ! I shouldn't think such groanings, and start- 
ings and snappings seemed much like it. She's in an 
awful state of mind, Hannah McKenney, and it is your 
duty, and my duty, to warn her faithfully, that her 
blood be not found on (he skirts of our garments. Look 
at the trappings and gewgaws, the gold and the silver, 
the chains and the bracelets, and the mufflers; the 
bonnets and the ornaments of the legs, and the head- 
bands, 'and the tablets, and the ear-rings ; the rings, 
the changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and 
the whlmples, and the crisping pins, the glasses, and 
fine linen, the hoods and the veils— as set forth in the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and say, is not a curse denounced 
against these things 1 And how did she come by them, 
Hannah McKenney ?— how did she come by them? 
I am no believer in ghosts and dealings with the spirit 
of darkness, but a Christian woman, with my hand up- 
on the bible—but why " 

" Don't, Betsey," said Hannah entreatingly, " Mar- 
garet can't bear this now— wait till she is better." 

"NOf Hannah McKenney,". cried the old woman, 
rising from her chair, *'I must speak, or the very stones 
will cry out against her; how do you or I know but 
this sickness is unto death? and can we warm the 
ttifTened corpse ? You would cry peace, peace, when 
there is no peace, but I must lift up my voice, I must 
cry aloud, and spare not ; perchance this backsliding 
daughter may hear and repent, and turn unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy «pon her,' and to our God, and 
he will abundantly pardon her. But I say if these 
things came as they ought to come, why was it that 
last night, just before the crowing of the cock, when I 
aat with my bible in my lap, engaged as a Chrbtian 
woman ought to be engaged— why was it, I say, that 
strange creepings of the flesh passed over me ? I felt 
^7 ff^J hair Tise» as it were, upon my head, and these 
dim eyes saw mysterious shadows upon the wall, aye, 
and moving about the room — strange voices seemed to 
eome up from the sea, and the long, deep, heavy roar 
thereof bore other sounds than the chafing of its own 
waters! Shrieks and wailings fell upon my ear— I 
heard the clashing of arms and the rattling of shrouds, 
when the vessels in the Harbor were anchored at too 
great a distance for a sound from them to be borne to 
mortal ear." 

"Peace your raving I" cried Margaret, unable longer 
to restrain herself, and eyeing both with a look of scorn, 
for Hannah, imbibing the superstition* of the highly 
wrought imagination of poor Betsey, had sunk into a 
chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

" Are you, Hannah, such a weak fool as to heed the 
ravings of that miserable maniac ?" 
' "I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the 
words of truth and spbemess," aaid Betsey, dropping 
the tone of enthusiasm she had before assumed, and 
speaking in a calm and solemn air—" I say, Margaret, 
that strange rumors respecting you have reached us 
years ago, and now that you have come among us. It 
may be to die, I warn you to repent, and confess your 
•ins before it be too late." Then tying a handkerchief 
over her gray locks she left the dwelling. 

Margaret grew more composed after the departure of 
Betsey, her countenance assumed a gentle and even 
playfal expression, and her voice a rilvery tone. 

"The old scarecrow fairly frightened you, Hannah. 
I had thonght you were nude of atemer stuff. Had 



you seen as much of the world as I have, you would 
scarcely turn pale at the ravings of a crazy old dolt, like 
poor Betsey." 

"We have never thought Betsey crazy; she is one of 
the kindest of nurses, except that she will talk a great 
deal about her own aches, but then she is one of the 
most devout Christians in our parish, and our minister 

"Hush your nonsense, Hannah," said the other 
playfully, " that minister of yours seems to be an ora- 
cle ; I should like to see him, only, I suppose, he would 
feel bound to warn me much in the style of old Bet- 
sey." 

" Would you like to see him ?" said Hannah eagerly. 
" He is not at all like Betsey, but so humble, so meek 
and prayerful. I wish you would see Mm. It might 
help to cure you of your stem, proud ways. O, Mar- 
garet, when I see you so proud, and decked as you are, 
I can scarcely believe you are the same gfri that used 
to wander with me around the white beach and rocky 
shores, your little bare feet twinkling in the light, and 
your curly hair dancing in the sunsliine. O, Margaret, 
you are strangely altered." 

A pang seemed to contract the face of Margaret, and 
she turned her head from her companion. 

" Do you not sometimes wish you had staid at home, 
Margaret, and been content to live and die liere ?" 

" Live and die here !" said the other, scornfully, har 
black eyes and rich complexion eloquent with emotion, 
"no, never! I have been in the glittering ball-room, 
among the wealthy and beautiful, and hundreds have 
bowed to what they were pleased to call the supremacy 
of my beauty. I have moved with a proud step in the 
halls of nobles and palaces of kings, and the murmur 
of admiration has followed me on every side. I hava 
trod the deck of as gallant a ship as ever sailed the 
ocean, and the eye of the most reckless and daring has 
quailed beneath my glance. I have held men entranced 
at the splendor of what they termed beauty, and awed 
by the power of mind. No, no ; I was never made to 
lead this mushroom life, and I only wonder what 
fantasy it could have been that brought me back here." 

While she uttered this with flashing eye, and in a 
deep, rich tone of voice, Hannah shrank back awed by 
her terrible beauty. Strange and fearful thoughts 
crowded upon her mind, to which she dared not giva 
utterance in the presence of the strange, radiant being 
before her. 

" Margaret, had you spent your life here, you might 
not have found so many to call you beautiful, and O, 
Margaret, it is a sad, dangerous thing, but might you 
not have been more happy, more innocent?" Then 
dropping her voice to a sweet, timid tone, she continf 
ued— " May not what you call a fantasy that prompted 
you to return, have be^n, after all, the strivings of the 
spirit with you, urging you back to virtue, to innocence, 
and to God? Margaret, slight not the sacred voice- 
let me entreat you to forget your pride, your vanity, 
and listen only to the still, small voice of the spirit, 
saying, 'Return unto me, oh, backsliding daughter, 
and I will have mercy upon thee.* " 

"Really, Hannah,"isaid Margaret, "I couldn't have 
believed you could preach so well. Ton have listened 
to that oracle of youra.to some purpose." 

Shocked at this heartless piece of sarcasm, Hannah 
burst into tears. 

"I can pardon yon, Margaret," she said, in a low 
voice, "but I tremble for you." 
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Margaret was moved. " It is ao long, Han nah, since 
I have had a spirit like yours to deal with, that I hard- 
ly know how to treat it. But, seriously, Hannah, I 
know that you are right— my soul tells me so. But 
who is it makes our destiny? I never appointed mine, 
and why should I be accountable for iti Deeper and 
stronger feelings were given me than to you, Hannah, 
and if they have led me astray, I am not the agressor, 
but the victim." 

'■ " Oh, no, no," said Hannah, earnestly, "you are all 
wrong. Margaret I feel it, but, but I cannot reason 
with you. Much has been given you, and much may 
justly be required. O ! Margaret go back with me— 
do you not see a placid looking matron bending over a 
bare-footed child, with curly hair, whose eyes are closed, 
and bands claaped 7 and do you not hear the murmur 
of those lips imploring the blessing of God upon its 
young head, asking for virtue, holiness, and that peace 
which the world cannot give or take away." 

" You will drive me mad, Hannah— the prayer was 
neTer answered, and why should it not have been 1 I 
war guiltless then " 

" But as you grew in years, Margaret, you forgot to 
witch as well as pray — and your beauty hat been a 
mare to you ; and oh ! Margaret, I fear at last you for- 
got to pray when Raymond ** 

Margaret recoiled as if from the sting of a serpent 
** No more, Hannah," she said sternly, " I have already 
home too much fh>m you." 

A dead silence ensued, and Hannah sat listlessly, 
parting the soft hair (rom the forehead of one of her 
children, who had entered the room, and Margaret had 
turned to the window, apparently agitated by deep and 
painful emotions. 

Little more is necessary to be said. Margaret lived 
many years, and at length died as she had lived — a 
proud, imperious woman, seeking sympathy with no 
one. She seemed chained to the spot of her nativity 
by aome undefined hope — perhaps that of seeing Ray- 
mond once more ; perhaps he niight have promised to 
return— for she spent the greater part of her time in 
watching the vessels as they entered and left the har- 
bor, and Would often rise ere the dawn of day to scan 
tkoae that might have come to anchor at night. But 
whatever might have been her expectations, she died 
without their ever having been realized. 



THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

X MOST BXTBAOBDIHABT OCCUaSBIf CE. 

Onb of the most surprizing narratives we have any 
where met with is contained in the history of a scene 
of the '* Reign of Terror," from a recent work enti- 
tled the Journal of a Nobleman. 

"Two men, by the name of Roux, father and son, 
at Toulon, were condemned to death after the evacua- 
tion of that place by the English, on prejenoe of ha- 
ving betrayed the interests of France. They were, 
with 900 others, ordered to be shot at a place called 
*Le Champ de Bataille,' Without being made to un- 
dergo any form of trial, without even having had an 
opportunity of being heard in explanaUon of their con- 
duct, they were torn from the bosom of their family, 
and taken to the place of execution. When ail the in- 
tended victims were placed in a heap in the middle of 



the plain, several field-pieces loaded with grape-abot 
were brought up close to them, as well as a regiment 
of cavalry and one of infantry, which were to clucrge 
those whom the cannon had not wholly destroyed, and 
finish them. The two Roux had been separated ftom 
each other. The son, fearing lest the first discharge 
of cannon should not dispatch him with sufficient 
speed, placed himself as much forward as he possibly 
could. He was so close to the battery that when the 
guns went ofi* the power of the explosion knocked iilm 
down. That instinct which Impels mankind to the 
preservation of life made him feign that he was dead 
when the cavalry was ordered to charge. A dragoon 
gave him a sabre cut, which made a large though not 
dangerous wound on his back. The infantry came af- 
ter, and one of the soldiere perceiving that young Roux 
had not ceased to breathe, gave him a violent blow on 
the head with the butt-end of his musket, which so 
completely stunned him, that he lay for several hours 
senseless on the ground. The slain having been left 
on the Champ de Batallle to be removed the next 
morning for interment, were soon stripped of thdr gar- 
ments by the liberated prisoners of the bagnio, and all 
left nearly naked. During the night young Roux gra- 
dually recovered the use of his senses. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that he recalled to mind what hid 
occurred. 

" The horrors of the day presented themselves at 
last fully to his mind. He rose to quit if poeaibls this 
scene of death, and it waa then be perceived he was 
naked and covered with blood. He sought to find 
some garments among the dead by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and in his efforts to take off from the body of 
one of the unfortunate men some clothes which had 
escaped the pillage, he found that life was not extinct 
in him. The desire of saving a fioUow creatore promp- 
ted every means that could bring timely relief^ and they 
were not used in vain. The joy and snrprixe of both 
may be easily conceived when tliey discovered that 
they were father and son. They alone had escsped 
the carnage 1 It was with difficulty they conld pro- 
cure sufficient clothing from among the sorrouodlng 
victims of this act of unheard-of atrocity in order to 
withdraw from the horrid scene. Fortunately for 
them, no sentinel had been statiooed to watch over 
this field of butchery, and the Roux rstamed with- 
out any obstacle to their house. It was with the ut- 
most difficulty they obtained access to it. At that 
time of night the afflicted family did not auppose that 
they were ran^ for any ottier purpose tlian that of 
furnishing new victims to the blood-thirsty agents oC 
anarchy and destruction. No words could express 
the sensations of the wife and children on beholding 
again those whose supposed destruction had plunged 
them into grief and despair. The wounds were im- 
mediately dressed, and before daylight they retired to 
their country house, situated a few leagues In the in- 
terior of Provence where they remained concealed un- 
til the ' Reign of Terror* was no more, and the canni- 
bals of the south had ceased to have their day. They 
then returned to Toulonj to the amazement of their 
ft lends and acquaintances, many of whom could not, 
for a long time, persuade themeelves that they were 
not the ghosts of the two men who had been included 
in the massacre of the Champ de BataUU, These 
two men to this day, live esteemed and respected by 
their fellow cltzens, by whom the particulars of their 
most fortunate escape are not forgotten." 
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THE MODERN HEEO. 

BT B. T. TUCKSBMAK 

**Th^ «lflo Mire who oaly Btaiid tiid wait.**-*]fiMsv. 
Thb IsDce is ruBtlog on the wall, 

No laurel crowjis are wove, 
And every knightly strain is hashed 

In castle, camp and grove. 

No manly breast now lh>nts the spear. 
No strong arm waves the brand. 

To vindicate the rightful cause, 
Or stay oppression's hand. 

The minstrel's pilgrimage has ceased^ 

Chivalric days are o'er. 
And fiery steeds bear noblemen 

To Palestine no more. 

What battle-field with courage now 

Shall ardent minds inspire? 
Upon what shrine can youth devot0 

Its wild yet hallowed fire 1 

Must the bold heart Ignobly pine 

Far from heroic strifiB, 
And win no tropliies to adorn 

This cold and fleeting Ulel 

la there no guerdon for the brevet 

No warfore for the free 1 
ffo wrong for valor or redress 1 

For men no victory 7 

Shall high and earnest purpose die, 

And souls of might grow tamel 
Giory no more be warmed to life 

By Love's ennobling flaoie) 

Forbid it every pulse that leap« 

At beauty's kindling smile, 
Forbid it all the glowing dreams 

That youthful hearts beguile! 

By the dear spell that morning weaves. 

By noontide's stirring glare. 
By the vast sea, the mighty woods, 

And midnight's solemn air ; 

By Nature's deep and constant toaas^ 

Tears that are bom of song. 
And thrills that eloquence awakes 

In every human throng ; ^ 

By childhood's hopefulness serene, 

And woman's cherished name, 
Let not heroic spirits yield 

Their heritage of fame I 

It may no more be won in arms. 

And knighthood's kiyal toil, 
Nor flourish, like Marengo's grain. 

Upon a blood-stained soil. 

It will not live in warrior's tales, 

Or lay of troubadour, 
Nor shall the scarf of ladye-love 

Become its emblem more. 

Bat in the quietude of thought. 

The soul's divine retreat, 
Does Valor now her gariands twine. 

And rear her prpudest seat. 






They who most brevely caa endure, 

Most earnestly pursue. 
Amid Opinion's tyrant bands 

Unto themselves be true! 

Rejoice in Beauty more than gain, 
Guard well the dreams of youth, 

And with devoted firmness live 
Crusaders for the truth ! 

The freedom of the mind maintain. 

Its sacredness revere. 
And cling to Honor's open path. 

As planets to their sphere ; 

Who own no gage but that of Faith, 
And with undaunted brow, 

Turn from the worshippers of gold— 
These are the heroes now ! 

In lonely watchfulness they stand 

Upon Time's hoary steep, 
And Glory's flickering beacon-lights 

For coming ages keep. 

Thus bravely Uve heroic men, 

A consecrated band ; 
Life is to them a battie-field. 

Their hearts a Holy Land. 



" Whbk the graces of form to the features impart . 
The sweetness that lives with an innooent heart" 
The foUowing tale, by Mre. ChUd, is most exquisitely 
told, and the moral is of the highest and best charac- 
ter. Such a sketch cannot lail to make a salutary 
impression upon the heart of every reader. 

THE PALACE OF BEAUTY. 
A PAIEY TALE. 

B7 MBS. CHILD. 

Iw ancient times t^o little princesses lived in Scot- 
land, one of whom was extremely beauiifal, and the 
other dwar^sh, dark-colored and deformed. One was 
named Rose, and the other Marion. The aisten did 
not live happily together. Marion hated Rose, be- 
cause she was handsome, and everybody praised her* 
She scowled, and her face absolutely grew black, when 
anybody asked her how her pretty little sister Rose did; 
and once she was so wicked as to cut ofifall her glossy, 
golden hair, and throw it on the fire. Poor Rose cried 
bitteriy about it ; but she did not scold, or strike her 
sister; for she was an amiable, gentle little being as 
ever lived. No wonder all the family and all the neigh- 
borhood disliked Morion— and no wonder her face grew 
uglier and uglier every day. The Scotch used to be 
a very superstiUous people ; and they believed the in- 
fant Rose had been blessed by the faries, to whom she 
owed her extraordinary beauty and exceeding good- 
ness. 

Not far from the castle where tho princesses resided, 
was a deep grotto, said to lead to the Palace of Beauty ; 
where the queen of the Fairies held her court. Some 
said Rose had fallen asleep there one day, when ahe 
had grown tired of chasing a butterfly, and that the 
queen had dipped her in an immortal fountain, from 
which she had risen with the beauty of an angel.* 
Marion often asked questions about this story; but 

* There wis a •aperatiUon that whoever slept on faiiy Bround 
was canied away by the Paries. 
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Bom always replied that she bad been forbidden to 
•peak of it When she saw any uncommonly brilliant 
bird, or butterfly, she would sometimes exclaim : " Oh, 
how much that looks like fairy land !" But when ask- 
ed what she knew about foiry [^and, she blushed, and 
would not answer. 

Marion thought a great deal about this. " Why can- 
not I go to the Palace of Beauty 1" thought she; "and 
why may not I bathe in the Immortal Fountain V* 

One summer's noon, when all was still save the faint 
twittering of the birds, and the lazy hum of the insects, 
Marion entered the deep grotto. She sat down on a 
bank of moss ; the air around her was as fragrant as if 
it came from a bed of violets ; and with the sound of 
iar-ofr music dying on her ear, she fell into a gentle 
slumber. When she awoke, it was evening; and she 
found herself in a small hall, where opal pillars sup- 
ported a rain-bow roof, the bright reflection of which 
rested on chrystal walls, and a golden floor inlaid with 
pearis. All around, between the opal pillars, stood the 
tiniest vases of pure alabaster, in which grew a multi- 
tude of brilliant and fragrant flowera; some of them 
twining around the plllare, were lost in the floating 
rain-bow above. The whole of this scene of beauty 
was lighted by millions of fire-flies, glittering about 
like wandering stars. While Marion was wondering 
at all this, a little figure of rare loveliness stood before 
her. Her robe was of gteen and gold; her flowing 
gossamer mantle was caught upon one shoulder with 
a peari, and in her hair was a solitary star, composed 
•f five diamonds, each no bigger than a pin's point, 
and thus she sung: 

The Fairy Queen 

Hath rarely seen 
Creature of earthly mould, 

Within her door, 

On pearly floor 
Inlaid with with shining gold. 

Mortal, all thou seest is fair 

Quick thy purposes declare I 

As she concluded, the song was taken up, and thrice 
repeated by a multitude of soft voices in the distance. 
It seemed as if birds and insects joined in the chorus 
—the clear voice of the thrush was distinctly heard ; 
the cricket kept time with his tiny cymbal ; and ever 
and anon between the pauses, the sound of a distant 
cascade was heard, whose watera fell in music. 

All these delightful sounds died away, and the queen 
of the fairies stood patiently awaiting Marion's answer. 
Courtesying low, and with a trembling voice, the little 
maiden said : 

" Will it please your majesty to make me as hand- 
some as my sister Rose ?" 

The queen smiled. "I will grant your request," 
said she, " if you wlli promise to fulfil all the condidons 
I propose." 

Marion eagerly promised that she would. 

"The Immortal Fountain," replied the queen, "is 
on the top of a high, steep hill ; at four different places 
ftdries are stationed around it, who guard it with their 
wands. None can pass them except those who obey 
my orders. Gk> home now : for one week speak no 
ungentle word to your sister; at the end of that time^ 
come again to the grotto." 

Marion went home light of heart. Rose was in the 
garden, watering the flowen; and the firet thing Ma- 
rion observed, was that her sister's sunny hair had sud- 
denly grown as long and bei|utifUl as it had ever been. 



The sight made her angry; and she was jost about to 
snatch ttie water-pot ttom her hand with an angry «3i- 
prsaskm, when she remembered the fiUry, and paased 
into the castle in silence. 

The end of the week arrived, and Marion had fiddi- 
fuUy kq>t her promise. Again she wait to the grotto. 
The queen was feasting when she entered the InlL 
The bees brought honey-comb and deposited it on the 
small rose-colored shells^ which adorned tlie crjrstal 
table ; gaudy butterflies floated about the head of th« 
queen, and fanned her vrith their vrings; the eueuDo, 
and the lantern-fly stood at her side, to afllbrd her light ; 
a large diamond beetle formed her splandid fiMtstool, 
and when she had supped, a dew-drop, on the petal of 
a violet, was brought for her royal fingers. 

When Marion entered, the diamond sparkles on the 
wings of the fairies faded, as they alwajrs did in the 
presence of afl^thing not perfectly good ; and in a km 
moments all the queen's attendants vanished, aingtii( 
as they went : 

The Fairy Queen 
Hath rarely seen 
Creature of earthly mould, 
Within her door, 
On peariy floor, 
Inlaid vrith shining gold. 

"Mortal! hast thou fulfilled thy promisaf asked 
the queen. 

"I have," replied the maiden. 

"Then follow me." 

Manon did as she was directed) and away tliey west 
over beds of vloleto and mignlonette. The birds w«i- 
bled above their lieads, butterflies cooled tlia air, and 
the gurgling of many fountains came with a refreshing 
sound. Presently, they came to the hill, on the lop of 
which was the Immortal Fountain. Its foot was sur- 
rounded by a band of faries, clothed in green gossamer, 
with their ivory wands crossed, to bar the ascent The 
queen waved her wand over them, and immediately 
they stretched their thin wings and flew away. Tlia 
hill was steep, and for, far up they went; and the air 
became more and more fragrant, and more and more 
distinctly they heard the sound of waten falling in mu- 
sic At length they were stopped by a band of fisirlea 
clothed in blue, with their silver wands crossed. 

"Here," the queen, "our journey must end. Toe 
can go no further until you have fblfilled the ordera 
I shall give you. Go home now; for one month, da 
by your#ster In all respects as you would wish her to 
do by you, were you Rose and she Marion." 

Marion promised, and departed. She found the taak 
harder than the firet had been. She could not help 
speaking; but when Rose asked her for any of hia 
playthings, she found it difficult to give them gently 
and afiecdonately, instead of pushing them along. 
When Rose talked to her, she wanted to go away in 
silence ; and when a pocket-mirror was foimd in her 
sister's room, broken into a thousand pieces, she felt 
sorely tempted to conceal that she did the mlschiet 
But she was so anxious to be made beautiful, that she 
did as she would be done by. 

All the household remarked how Marion had changed. 
"I love her dearly," said Rose, "she is so good and 
amiable." 

" So do I," said a dozen voices. 

Marion blushed deeply, and her eyes sparided with 
pleasure. "How pleasant it is to be loved,** thought 
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At the end of the month, she went to the grotto. 
The lairiee in Mae lowered their silver wands and flew 
tway. "they traveled on— the path grew steeper and 
8teq>er ( but the fragrance of the atnioephere was re- 
doubled } and more distinctly came the sound of the 
waters lalling in music. Their course was staid by a 
troop of fairies in rain-bow robes, and silver wands tip- 
ped with gold. In face and form, they were far more 
beautiful than anything llaiion had yet seen. 

" Here we must pause," said the queen ; " this boun- 
dary you cannot yet pass." 

" Why not?" asked the impatient Marion. 

'* Because those must be very pure, who pass the 
rain-bow fairies," replied the queen. 

"Am I not very pure?" said the maiden; "all the 
folks In the castle tell me how good I have grown." 

" Mortal eyes see only the outside," answered the 
queen, " but those who pass the rainbow fairies must 
be pure in thought, as well as in action. Return home 
—for three months never indulge an envious or wick- 
ed thought. You shall then have a sight of the Im- 
mortal Fountain." Marion was sad at heart ; for she 
knew how many envious thoughts and wrong wishes 
she had suffered to gain power over her. 

At the end of three months, she again visited the 
Palace of Beauty. The queen did not smile when she 
saw her ; but in silence led the way to the Immortal 
Fountain. The green fairies and the blue fairies flew 
away, ss they approached; but the rainbow fairies 
^wed low to the queen, and kept their gold-dpped 
wands firmly crossed. Marion saw that the diver 
apecks on their wings grew dim ; and she burst into 
tears. " I knew said the queen," that you could not 
pass this boundary. Envy has been in your heart, and 
you have not driven it away. Your sister has been 
111 ; and In your heart you wished that she might die, 
or rise from the bed of sickness deprived of her beauty. 
But be not discouraged : you have been several years 
indulging in wrong feelings ; and you must not wonder 
that it takes many months to drive them away." 

Marion was very sad as she wended her way home 
ward. When Rose asked her what was the matter, she 
told her she wanted to be very good, but she could not. 
** When I want to be good, I read my bible and pray," 
aaid Rose ; " and I find God helps me to be good." 
Then Bfarion prayed that God would help her to be 
pure in thought ; and when wicked feelings rose in her 
heart, she read her bible, and they went away. 

When she again visited the Palace of Biauty, the 
queen smiled, and touched her playfully with the wand, 
then led her awsy to the immortal fountain. The silver 
•pecks on the wings of the rainbow fiiiries shone bright, 
as she approached them, and they lowered their wands, 
and sung as they flew away : 

Mortal, pass on, 
Till the goal is won— 
For such I ween 
Is the will of the queen- 
Pass on J pass on! 

And now every footstep was on flowers, that srielded 
beneath their feet, as if their pathway had been upon 
a cloud. The delicious fragrance could almost be felt, 
yet it did not oppress the senses with Its heaviness; 
and loud, clear and liquid, came the sound of the waters 
as they fell in music. And now the cascade is seen 
leaping and sparkling over crystal rodcs— a rsinbow 
arch #eats above it, like a peipetaal halo ; the sprsy 



fkUs in pearls, and forms flmtastic foliage about the 
margin of the fountain. It has touched the webe 
woven among the grass, and they have become pearl 
embroidered cloaks for the foiry queen. Deep and 
silent, below the foam, is the immortal fountain 1 Its 
amber colored waves flow over a golden bed : and aa 
the fairieahathe in it, the difimonds in their hair glance 
like sim-beams on the waters. 

"Oh let me bathe in the fountain!" cried MaiioD, 
clasping her hands in delight. " Not yet," said the 
queen. " Behold the purple fairies with golden wands 
that guard Its brink ! Marion looked, and saw beings 
far lovelier than any her eye had ever rested on. " Yon 
cannot pass them yet," said the queen. " Gk> home — 
for one year drive away all evil feelings, not for the 
sake of bathing in this fountain, but because goodness 
is lovely and desirable for its own sake. Purify the in- 
ward motive, and your work is done." 

This was the hardest task of alL For she had been 
willing to be good, not because it was right to be good, 
but because she wished to be beautiful. Three times 
she sought the grotto, and three times she left it im 
tears; for the golden specks grew dim at her approach, 
and the golden wands were still crossed, to shut her 
from the immortal fountain. The fourth time she pre- 
vailed. The purple faries lowered their wands, sing- 
ing. 

Thou hast scaled the mountain, 

Gk> bathe in the fountain, 

Rise fair to the sight 
* As an angel of light ; 

Go bath in the fountain I 

Marion waa about to plunge In ; but the queen toieh- 
ed her, saying, " Look in the mirror of the waters. 
Art thou not ahready as beautiful as heart can wishf** 

Marion looked at herself and saw that her eye spark- 
led with new lustre, that a bright color ahone through 
her cheeks, and dimples played sweetly about her 
mouth. " I have not touched the immortal fountain," 
said she turning in surprize to the queen. "True," 
replied the queen ; " but its waters have been within 
your soul. Know that a pure heart and a clear con- 
science are the only immortal fountains of beauty." 

When Marion returned. Rose clasped her to her 
bosom, and kissed her fervently. "I know all," said 
she; "though I have not asked you a question. I 
have been in fairy-land, disguised as a bird, and I have 
watched all your steps. When you first went to the 
grotto I begged the queen to grant your wish." 

Ever after that the sbters lived lovingly together. 
It was the remark of every one, "bow handsome 
Marion has grown. The ugly scowl has departed from 
her face ; and the light of her eye is so mild and plea- 
sant, and her mouth looks so smilling and good-natured, 
that to my Uste, I declare, she is aa handsome as 
Rose." 



Inhabit Ain-s of the sabtb. — A writer who seems 
to have paid great attention to statistics, among a num- 
ber of computations, states that this earth Is inhabited 
by one thousand millions of men, or thereabouts, and 
that thirty-three years makes a generation ; and that, 
therefore, in thirty-three years, die 1,000,000,000. Thus 
the number who die on earth, amount each year to 
30,000,000; each day to 82,000; each hour to 3,400; 
each minute to 60; and each second to 1. 
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WITCHORAFT AUD FTS BBLBIVBR8. 



§$n my mMtil yitiom piood and bMotiful as a nnues- 
tie templa of Jnatioe. Judge, I have a bottle of prime 
old Monongahela in my pocket ; for the req>ect I bear 
your character, allow me to make you a present of it" 
** Verdict fbr tKe dtfendant*^ said the Judge.— iVeir 
OH%Qm Fieaywie, 



THE SEXTON'S FRIGHT. 

BY E. A. laACKETT. 

Whbii the evening chimes had told 
That the lovely day had fled, 

And the stars, like angePs eyel, 
On the flowers their soft light shed ; 

Where the winds in whispers low, 
With a dry and rustling sound, 

In the church yard's solemn pale 
Rolled the leaves along the ground, 

Came the heavy tramp of men ; 

Dark and gloomy were they all. 
And with slow and measured tread 

In their arms they bore a palL 

Stood the sexton by the grave, 

Leaning on his iron spade, 
Like a statue all unmoved, 

As the coffin by him laid. 

Not a sound the stillness broke, 
Save the booting of the ow). 

As returning tlirough tlie gate 
Passed the monks in cloak and eowL 

Grasped the sexton then his spade, 
Heaved the earth with grating sound, 

Flashed the fire from the rocks, 
As he cleared the little mound. 

From behind a marble tomb, 
Rose a form in robes of white. 

On its head a hollow scull ; 
Through the eyelids gleamed a light. 

Stood the sexton all aghaat, 
As be saw the spectre stand, 

Stiatohing o«t hia bony arm, 
And beckoning with his hand. 

Suddenly the old man fled, 
Leaving spade and liat behind ( 

On he flew, his long gray locks 
Streaming out upon the wind. 

Moraing broke upon the tomb^ 
Where the sexton helpless lay, 

Bat to him no morning came, 
For his reason passed away. 

Thus the tale to me waa told. 

By a lovely vilage maid. 
Of yon sexton, gray and old, 

Sitting with his broken spade. 



WIT. 

Wnax Judge Petera waa Speaker of the House of 
AsaemUy, one of the members, in croasing the room, 
tript on the carpet, and fell down. The houae burst 
into laughter, while the Judge, with the utmost gravi- 
ty, cried: "Older, older, gentlemen; do you not see 



that a member has the floor r*— which la tho 

way of requiring alienee when any one rises to speak. 

At the beginning of our revolutionary war, the Jud^o 
was elected captain of a volunteer company of in&ntiy. 
When he called at the paymaster's to settle his first 
six months* accounts, that officer remarked to him that 
they were very large, and added : *< Pray, captain, how 
many men do you command 1" " Not one," replied 
the Judge. ** How," exclaimed tlie pajrmaater, " such 
heavy accounts as these, and not command one man 1'* 
''No," replied the Judge, " but I am commanded by 
ninety." 

When Lafayette was in America, he told us at tlie 
Judge's house, that he and the Judge made their grand 
entrance into Philadelphia in a barouche and four. 
The dust kicked up by the volunteer troopera annoyed 
them much. "Ah," said the Judge, "most of those 
horsemen are lawyers, and they are always throwing 
dust in my eyes." 

On another occasion the Judge was standing by La- 
fayette, when a young military orator, in addreasing 
the G^eral, said : " Sir, although we were not bom to 
partake of your revolutionary hardships, yet we mean, 
should our oountry be attacked, to tread in the akou of 
of our brave foreiathers." " No, no," cried the Judge, 
*< that you can never do, because your Ibrefathen fought 
barefooted." 

On some occasion, a very fat man and a very slim 
man stood at the entrance of a door in which the 
Judge wished to pass. He stopped a moment for them 
to make way, but perceiving th^ were not inclined to 
move, and being urged by the master of tlie houss to 
come in, he pushed on between them, exclaiming : 
" Here 1 am, then, through thick and thin." 

A lawyer, enga^^ in a cause before the Jv^ge, tor- 
mented a poor German witness so much with ques- 
tions, that the old man declared he was so exhatiatcd 
that he muat have a drink of water before he could say 
anything more. Upon this, the Judge called ont to 
the teasing lawyer : " I think, sir, you most have dona 
with that witness im>w, for yon have pumped him dry.** 



WITCHCRAFT AND ITS BELIEVERS. 

Whek Lord Chief Justice Holt was on the Ozfofid 
Circuit, a woman was put on her trial for witchcraft; 
having done many injuries to her neighbors, thoir hou- 
ses, goods, and cattle, by means of having in her poo- 
session a ball of black wonted, which she had rocslv- 
ed fiom a person, who tM iier that it had twtri ^ yro- 
ptrtug. The poor old woman did not deny tho pooaso- 
sion of the said ball, but said she had never done any 
one harm with it, but on the contrary ^fosrf; and diat 
they only envied her havhig audi an important thing 
in her poasession. "WeU," aaid the Jadgo, ••yon 
aeem to admit having naed the ball aa a charm } now, 
will yon tell how long yon have had it, and fiom whom 
you had iti" The poor woman answered, that aha 
kept a email public hooae near to Oxford, about forty 
yeare ago ; and one day, a party of jroung men belong- 
ing to the University came to her houss, and ate and 
drank what they liked to call for, but had no money 
among them wherewith to pay for what they devoured ; 
and that one of the young men gave her in lieu of it,, 
the aaid ball, which he assured her would do wondere 
for her, as it possessed surprising powera: and the 
youth kx>ked ao grave and wise, that she believed him ; 
and she had no oooaalon to repent of it, fi>r it had 
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loaUy done a great deal of good to her and others. 
"Well, my good woman,'* said his lordship, " did the 
young man say any thing about unwinding the ballT' 
"O yes, my lord, he told me, that if I should do so, 
the charm would be gone ; and here it is (producing It) 
in the same state I had it forty years ago.'' The 
Judge having requested her to hand it up to him for 
his Inspection, he thus addressed the Jury : 

" Gentlemen, I belieTe it is known to some of you 
that I was educated at the University of Oxford ; and 
it is now about forty years ago ; like some of my com- 
panions, I joined in youthful frolics, which riper judg- 
ment taught me were wrong. On one occasion about 
that period, I recollect of going to the house, which It 
appears this woman then kept ; neither I nor any of 
my companions having any money, I thought of this 
expedient in order to satisfy her claim upon us. I pro- 
duced a ball of black worsted, and having written a 
few Hebrew characters on a slip of paper, I put it in- 
side, telling her that in that consisted a charm that 
would do wonders for her and others ; seeing she be- 
lieved in the deception, we quietly took our departure, 
but not before I had enjoined her never to undo the 
said ball. Now, gentlemen, in order to prove to your 
minds the Iblly of those who believe in and persecute 
such deluded and silly creatures as this woman, now 
arraigned aa a wUch^ I will undo this ball before your 
eyes, and I have no doubt will find the characters I 
wrote on a slip of paper forty years ago." The Judge 
•oon unwound the ball, and produced the identical pa- 
per, with the Hebrew characters ; which so convinced 
the Jury of the lolly and absurdity of the then general 
belief, that the woman was immediately pronounced 
aot guilty and discharged. 

NoTK.— We believe this was the last trial for witch- 
craft, although the statute still remained a disgrace to 
the statute book for many years afterwards, even until 
a few years back ; when it was finally repealed, at the 
hour of between twelve and one in the morning, which 
caused my Lord Castlereagh to make the remark, that 
** the House was giving the quietus to the old witches' 
act, at the wUdting time of night V^Sydney Antedates. 



PHOSfPHORESENCE OF THE SEA IN THE 
€f0LPH OP ST. LAWRENCE. 

Cavtaiv BoinrcASTLB, R. N. while ooming up the 
g«lph on the 7th September, 1826, observed this 
plisnomenop under the fbUowing inteiaatiflg cifcum- 
tanoaa. At two o'clock A. IL the mate whose watch 
it was on the deck, suddenly aroused the oaptain in 
graat alarm, from an unusual appearance on the lee 
bow. The night was star light, but suddenly the sky 
beoame overcast in the direction of the high land, of 
Gomwallis county, and a rapid, instantaneous, and 
immensely brilliant light, reaerobling the Aurora Boie- 
alis, shot out of the hitherto gloomy and dark sea on 
the lee bow, and was so vivid that it lighted every 
thing distinctly, even to the mast head. The mate 
having alarmed the master, put the helm down, took 
in sail, and called all hands up. The light now spread 
over the whole sea between the two shores ; and the 
waves, which before had been tranquU, now began to 
be agitated. Captain B. describes the scene, as that of 
a blazing sheet of awful and most brilliant light. A 
k>ng and vivid line of light, superior in brightness to 
the parts of the sea not immediately near the vessel, 
showed us the base of the high, frowning, and dark 



land abreast of us; the sky became lowering and In* 
tensely obscure. 'The oldest sailors on board had never 
seen anything of the kind to compare with it, except 
the captain, who said that he had observed something 
of the kind in the trades. Long tortuous lines of light 
in a contrary direction to the sea, showed us immense 
numbers of very large fish darting about as if in con- 
sternation at the scene. The spirit-sail jrard and mixen 
boom were lighted by the reflection as though gass 
lights had been burning immediately under them ; and 
until just before day break, at four o'clock, the most 
minute objects in a watch were distinctly vi^le. Day 
broke very slowly, and the sun rose of a fiery and 
threatening aspect. Rain followed. 

Capt B. caused a bucket of this fiery water to be 
drawn up ; it was one mass of light when etirred by 
the hand, and not In sparkles, as usual, but In actual 
coruscations. A portion of this water kept in an open 
jug preserved its luminosity for seven nights. On the 
third night the scintillations in the sea re-appeared, and 
were rendered beautifully visible by throwing a line 
overboard and towing it along astern of the vessel. On 
this evening the sun went down very singulariy, ex- 
hibiting in its descent a double sun ; and when, only a 
few degrees above the horizon, its spherical figure 
changed into that of a long cylinder which reached the 
horizon. In the night the sea becamsrneariy as lumi- 
nous as before. On the fifth night the luminous ap- 
pearance nearly ceased. Capt. B. is willing to attri- 
bute the above efiect to living anlmaloulie; but sug- 
gests the idea that it depends upon some compound of 
phosphorus suddenly evolved and dispersed over the 
surface of the sea. In such a compound he conceives 
the phosphorus or phosphoric acid to be afforded by 
exuviae, or secretions of fish, and the other constituents 
to be in some way connected with those abundant 
oceanic salts, the muriate of soda, and sulphate of 
magneala. — SiUiTnan's Journal, 



The following Is as old as the hills, but the point It 
contains will strike many with force, in theae hard 
times. 

"Two young men, of the more respe c table class of 
mechanics, commenced the sall-maklng bualneas at 
Philadelphia. They bought a lot of duck from Stephen 
Olrard on credit, and a friend had engaged to endorse 
for them. Each caught a roll and were carrying it ofi^ 
when Olrard remarked — 

* Had you not better get a dray V 

<No { It Is not fer, and we can carry It onrselvea.' 

* Tell your friend he needn't endorse your note— I'll 
take It without."* 



loNOBAKcx er DAKoxa.— A chOd of one of the tiew 
of the British ship Peacock, during the action with 
the U. S. vessel Hornet, amused himself with ehaalng 
a goat between decks. Not the least terrified with 
the destruction and death all around him, he persisted 
till a cannon ball came and took off both the hind 
legs of the goat ; when, seeing her disabled, he jumped 
astride her, crying " Now I've caught yon t" 



When Rabelais was on his death bed a consultation 
of physicians was called. " Dear Qentlemen," said the 
wit to the doctors, raising his languid head, "let me 
die a natural death." 
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THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

Old Patiieb TiMB.-~The reader will see a stiikiDg 
and original touch of the power irruigmativs by looking 
at^our Boston correspondenoe in thia number. 



IT WAS ORIOIMAL, APTBft ALL. 

A FBW weeks ago we pabliahed in the Rovxm a piece 
of poetry signed " BHa,*' at the same time eipreaiing 
gome doobt aa to its being original. One canse of oar 
donbt, was, that we thought some portions of the ar- 
ticle too good to be likely to oome from m anonymous 
or unknown writer. The expression of our doubt has 
brought our fair correspondent down upon us with her 
«wn proper name. In her note to us she says, 
" The muse is near, and I would Ma. 
Resume my timid pen again; 
But what it writes, tell Rovsas all, 
Is something quite original." 
The following stanzas are from the same pen, and 
though two or three of the lines seem to need a little 
JtnMngt they are on the whole very pretty. 
LOVE AND TRUTH. 



. L. PBBlaNB. 

Twas Hke the spring with budding hopes 

And showers from iflMve, 
(That glads the heart when winter fliet) 

When first ire ieaimed to lore. 

Then everything that bloomed around, 

A brighter coloring took ; 
The treea, the opening buds and flowers, 

The little murmuring brook; 

The dewy grass, the laughing breeae 

That danced so gaily by. 
The birds that carol sweetest songs. 

The earth, the air, the sky ; 

An seemed to speak a laoguags dear 
To each quick throbbing heart ; 

And L*M became a treasure then, 
With wtiich 'twere hard to part 

Oh ! may it (like the summer skies) 

Be ever calm and bright, 
Without a cloud to Interrene 

To rob us of the light. 

As gendy as the felDng dews 

On budding flowerets rest. 
So may sweet Hope still gild our path, 

And make our portion blest 

If chilUng sorrow e*er should dim 

The hopes of early youth, 
Let one bright Star yet guide us on— 

The Star of Lore and Truth, 
iVslv Yoi^ January, 1644. 



Thb DAQuaBBBOTTFB ia daily developing new bean* 
ties, and is applied to various new and unexpected ob- 
jects ; immense improvements are also made In taking 
likenesses with this machine, which is soperseding all 
other modes. The Boston Transcript says : — "Mr. Os- 
bom of South Boston, a practical chemist, caOed upon 
us on Saturday last, and, modestly requesting to make 



ua a present, placed in our hands a neat morocco mi- 
niature case, upon opening which, there laid spread out 
before us the Transcript for Dec. 19— the outsldis to- 
wards us, and the whole array of advertisements lock- 
ing ** aa neat and cunning as possible." The Daguer' 
reofypc had done the deed, and our bantling diurnal 
was reduced from the reputed *' seven by nine*' to the 
actual irwh by im^ and a lid^l The heading, capital 
letters, and pictorial figures were dear to the naked eye* 
and by the aid of a twelve power microscope the canny 
letter press may be read with ease. Altogether, it is 
the most beautiful specimen of the art that we have 
ever seen— wholly free firom the slightest blur even up- 
on the smallest letter. 



(Boilaa OorretpoBdeaee of the Bover.) 

Bmtmiy January, 1914. 

A VSaV SUOHT SKETCH OT OBUVION. 

A PBW days ago we bade adieu to the old year, who, 
by the way, behaved very handsomely in making his 
exit; but did he not violate the laws by starting off'loc 
the dominkma of the Past on the sabbath 1 However, 
it waan't a bad idea with the old gentleman to wait for 
the end of the seventh day, and hitch it on to the train, 
in order to encnmber the young year with one load 
less of drowsy sermons for Oblivion. But the old year 
has emigrated, leaving aome of his a&ira in lather a 
precarious altuation, thereby throwing a vast deal of 
perplexity upon his juvenile successor. Well, notwith- 
standing all this, to his credit be it said, that he has 
not actually disgraced his office; and will, I am In- 
clined to think, wear aa green laurels as any of his Il- 
lustrious predeoessors down in that shadowy oounti^r. 
How jovial thoae half a dosen thousand cdd geotlemen 
must be about the time that another is added to iheli 
number. I can imagine them aeated at a festive board, 
in a long, duaky hall, (a gothic hall agreea pretty well 
with the idea,) draining their cupa, while a row of 
white beards wag, like the breaking of the foam for 
along the stormy beach. There sits, a mile or two 
above, at the head of the table, the oldest of the old, 
the much venerated year One ; his long beard and hair 
reaching to his feet, form the only covering to his pef* 
son. His next thousand neighbors take great delight 
in telling him horrid tales of the depravity of man alnoe 
he ruled on earth. Happily for the anflqnated gentle- 
man's nerves, he is not within hearing of the stories 
related by those more modem gentlemen; bnt aa 
they are stowed down at the table in regular rocatleii, 
with brass labels on their breaata, and not allowed lo 
change seats, the "old un" sehiom hears about any of 
the modem revolutions. The story of Noah and the 
flood was the very latest incident In the history of the 
worid, that had been retailed to the old gentleman ; he 
looked obliviously down the table toward the goitle- 
man in whose reign the event had taken place, and 
murmured aomethlng about getting wet and taking 
cold, and thought no more about it 

This would be an excellent region for the magnet!- 
zers to explore ; a friend of mine has promised to try 
it. I wfll give you the earliest information in regard 
to discoveriesr. Yours, Boston Rovsa. 



OxrtL plate this week Is a beautiful^icture. We have 
some original and striking subjects in the hands of en- 
gravers, neariy ready. 
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ii'Jii oi inai splendid dTy,by its inhabU^nts, the retreat 
of the French, and their unparalleled sufferings, pre- 
sent a picture of awful grandeur and romantic interest, 
scarcely exceeded in the whole history of the world. 
To see an army of five hundred thousand men wasted 
ToL. IL-No. la 
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the midGt of therrij gazed impalienily on the scene. 
His first words were, ' Here is that famous city at last !* 
but he immediately added, *It is full time !' 

" The entry of the French troops into the town, 
however, dispelled many of their illu^ons. Moscow 
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THE DYING SOLDIER. 
Wbbck of a warrior passed away ! 

That soon shall lack a name ! 
Though flushed with pride but yesterday, 

And dreams of future fame ! 
Stript of thy garments, who shall guess 
Thy rank, thy lineage, or race 7 
If haughty chieftain holding sway, 
Or lowlier, destln'd to obey ! 

The light of thy fix'd eye is set, 

And thou art dying nowy 
But Passion's traces linger yet 

And lower upon thy brow ; 
Expression has not yet wax'd weak. 
Thy freezing lips yet seem to speak, 
And clenched and cold, thy stiffened hand. 
Now feebly bears the battle brand. 

Tho' from that head, late towering high. 

The waving plume is torn, 
And low in dust thou soon shalt lie. 

Dishonored and forlorn ! 
Yet Death's dark shadow cannot hide 
The graven characters of pride, 
That on the lip and brow reveal. 
The impress of the spirit's seal. 

Lives there a mother to deplore 

The son she ne'er shall see? 
Or maiden, on some distant shore. 

To break her heart for thee 7— 
Perchance to roam a maniac there, 
With wild-flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night to wait 
Thy footsteps at the lonely gate. 

Long shall she linger there, in vain 

The evening fire shall trim, 
And gazing on the darkening main 

Shall often call on him 
Who hears her not — ^who cannot hear— - 
Oh! deaf for ever is the ear 
That once in listening rapture hung 
Upon the music of her tongue ! 

liOng may she dream — to wake is wo !— 

Ne'er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow. 

And hope to sigh farewell, — 
The heart, bereaving of Its stay, 
Quenching the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of life— till she 
Shall lay her down and sleep like thee ! 



THE DYING SOLDIER; 

OB THE BBTBBAT FBOlf MOSCOW. 
WITH iLR KNOBiLVniO. 

The advance of Napoleon, with his grand army, upon 
Moscow, the voluntary abandonment and conflagra- 
tion of that splendid city, by its inhabitants, the retreat 
of the French, and their unparalleled sufferings, pre- 
sent a picture of awful grandeur and romantic interest, 
scarcely exceeded in the whole history of the worid. 
To see an army of five hundred thousand men watted 
ToL. II.-No. la 



away in a single campaign, mown down by thousands 
In the battle field, freezing by thousands and thousands 
in the bitter cold of a northern winter, starving by 
thousands along the road-side, and perishing by thou- 
sands in the rivers they had to cross, till but a mere 
handful of famished stragglers remain to tell the tale, 
is most painfully sublime. 

To accompany our engraving of the " Dying Soldier," 
we copy a few passages from Alison's History of Eu- 
rope, and have no doubt the reader, after perusing 
them, will turn to the engraving and dwell upon it 
with renewed interest. 

"The day after the battle of Borodino, the Russians 
retired by the great road toward Moscow. The mag- 
nitude of his loss, rendered Kutusofi" unwilling to risk 
the remainder of the army In another general action 
with the French, who were constantly receiving rein- 
forcements; but no signs of confusion marked his 
route ; and the subsequent retreat was conducted with 
such perfect order, that when the French troops reach- 
ed the point where the roads to Moscow and Kaluga 
separate, they were for some time uncertain, as they 
had previously been at Wltepsk, which of the two the 
Russians had followed. Kutusoff* reached a position 
half a league In front of Moscow, on the I3th of Sep- 
tember, and held a council of war to deliberate the 
question of abandoning the town to its fate. Kutusoff" 
and Barclay eventually Insisted on a retreat, assigning 
as a reason, that it was indispensable to preserve the 
army entire until the new levies could be Incorporated 
into its ranks, and averring that the abandonment of 
the metropolis, *'vmUd lead the enemy into a snare, 
where hU destruction would be inerntable." These pro- 
phetic words determined the council, and orders were 
given for the troops to retire In the direction of Kolom- 
na. On the morning of the 14th, therefore, the army 
continued Ito retreat, and In tUent despondency defiled 
through the streets of the sacred dty. 

" Nothing could exceed the consternation of the In- 
habitants of Moscow, when they found themselves de- 
serted by their defenders. They had been led to be- 
lieve, from the government reports, that the French 
were entirely defeated at Borodino, and that Napoleon's 
advance to Moscow was Impossible ; they, therefore, 
had not thought of preparations for quitting the city. 
Nevertheless, when their departure thus became un- 
avoidable, they made exertions equal to the emergency, 
and in a short time, no fess than three hundred thou- 
sand people lefr their homes. 

"At eleven o'clock, on the Hth, the advanced guard 
of the French army, from an eminence on their route, 
descried the minarets of the metropolis ; the domes of 
more than two hundred churches, and the roofs of a 
thousand palaces glittered In the rays of the sun, and 
thi leading squadrons, struck by the magnificence of 
the spectacle, halted to exclaim, 'Moscow! Moscow r 
and the cry, repeated from rank to rank, reached the 
emperor's guard. The- soldlere then broke their array, 
and rushed tumultuously forward, while Niqwleon in 
the midst of them, gazed ImpaUently on the scene. 
His firet words were, • Here Is that famous city at last!' 
but he Immediately added, 'It is fnfl time !' 

"The entry of the French troopf Into the town, 
however, dlspdled many of their Uluslons. Moscow 
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Wfts desetted. Its long strsets and splendid palaces rs- 
echoed nothing but the clangor of the invader's march : 
the dwelling places of three hundred thousand people 
were as silent as a wilderness. Napoleon in vain wait- 
ed until eyening for a deputation from the magistrates, 
or fiom the chief nobility. No one came forward to 
deprecate his hostility, and the mournful truth finally 
forced itself upon him, that Moscow, as if struck by 
enchantment, was bereft of ito inhabitants. He never- 
theless advanced , and the troops took possession of the 
town, while he established his head-quarters at the an- 
cient palace of the Czars. 

" But a terrible catastrophe was at hand. At mid- 
night, on the 26th, a bright light illuminated the north- 
em and western parts of the city ; and the sentinels at 
the Kretnlin, soon discovered that the splendid edifices 
in that vicinity were on fire. The wind changed re- 
peatedly during the night, but to whatever quarter it 
veered, the conflagration extended itself; fresh fires 
were perpetually breaking out, and Moscow was soon 
one sea of flame. Napoleon clung with great tenacity 
to the Kremlin, but the approaching and surrounding 
fire at last forced him to abandon it, and with some 
difficulty he made his escape to the country palace of 
Petrowsky. The conflagration continued for tliirty- 
six hours, and laid idne-tenths of the city in ashes." 

After the destruction sf Moscow, Napoleon remained 
amid the ruins, and in the vicinity, two or three weeks, 
in the expectation that the government at St. Peters- 
burg would grant him favorable terms of peace. But 
the autocrat delayed to return an answer to his propo- 
sals, undoubtedly in the belief that the tremendous 
power of the climate would soon fight the great battle 
for him, and give him the victory. The main Russian 
army, in the mean time, and for the same reasons, re- 
mained quiet, and with the exception of slight skir- 
mishing parties, gave the French no trouble. But on 
the 13tl\ of October a fall of snow aroused Napoleon to 
a sense of his danger, and he began in earnest to make 
preparations for retreat 

The moment the French army began their retrogade 
movement, the Russians were upon them from every 
direction, and a series of disastrous engagements en- 
sued. At last, on the 24th, Napoleon found that his 
retreat was cut off by so powerful a force that it was 
necessary to fall back upon another road, and pursue 
another direction. On this occasion the emperor's 
agitation was so great, it was said his attendants dared 
not approach liim. He went into the little cottage 
which constituted his head-quarters, and sent for three 
of liis generals. When they came, Napoleon was sit- 
ting by a table with a map of the country before him, 
and after some few remarks, he became meditative, 
and resting his cheeks on his hands, and his elbows 
on the table, he fixed his eyes on the map and remain- 
ed nearly an hour in moody silence. The three gene- 
rals, respecting his mental suffering, remained silent 
tlie wliole time. At last the emperor suddenly started 
up and dismissed them without making known his in- 
tentions. But the Altai retreat was resolved upon, and 
early in the morning of the 26th the men silently and 
mournfully commenced their march. 

" The weather, though cold and frosty at night, had 
hitherto been bright and clear during the day ; but on 
the 6th of November the Russian winter set in with 
unwonted severity. Cold fogs at first rose from the 
surface of the ground, and obscured the face of the 
sun ; a few flakes of snow floated in the air; and gra- 



dually the light of day declined, and a thick, murky 
gloom overspread the firmament. The wind rose and 
blew with fHghtful violence, howling through the for- 
est or sweeping over the plains with resistless fury ; 
the snow soon covered the earth, and numbers of the 
troops, in struggling forward, fell into hollows or 
ditches which were concealed by the treacherous sur- 
face, and perished miserably before the eyes of their 
comrades ; others were swallowed up in the moving 
masses of snow which, like the sands of the desert, 
accompanied the fatal blast. The soldiers were accus- 
tomed to death in its ordinary forms, but there was 
something that appalled the stoutest hearts in the 
uniformity of this boundless wilderness, which, like a 
vast winding- sheet, seemed ready to envelope the 
whole army. Exhausted with fatigue or transfixed 
with cold, they sank by thousands on the road, wtiHe 
clouds of ravens and troops of dogs that had followed 
the army from Moscow, screeched and howled along 
the march, and often fiutened on the victims before 
life was extinct. The only objects visible above the 
snow were the tall pines, which, with tlieir gigantic 
stems and funeral foliage, cast a darker horror over the 
scene, and seemed to rise up like frowning and gloomy 
monuments to. mark the grave of the expiring host. 
As night approached, the sufferings of the soldiers in- 
creased : they sought in vain for the shelter of a rock, 
the cover of a friendly habitation, or the warmth of a 
cheerful fire ; and although at intervals, a blaze might 
be seen in the bivouac, it flashed with a sickly light, 
and served but to prepare a miserable meal of rye, 
mixed with enow-water and horse flesh, for the starv- 
ing multitude." 

After giving the details of various battles and disas- 
ters of the retreating army, Alison winds up the sad 
story as follows : 

"Wittgenstein was more successful. By his first 
charge he drove Victor to a retreat, and as the only 
avenue of escape lay across the two bridges over the 
Beresina, those conveyances were immediately throng- 
ed with a confused mass of fugitives, who trampled 
each other in their flight, and blockaded the passage by 
the madness of their efforts. As the Russian corps 
successively gained ground, their batteries formed a 
vast semi-circle, which played Incessantly on the 
bridges, and augmented to desperation the terror of the 
multitude who were struggling to cross over. In the 
midst of this confusion, the artillery bridge broke down, 
and the crowds upon it, being pressed forward by those 
in the rear, were precipitated into the water and drown- 
ed. Infantry, cavalry and artillery now rushed upon 
the other bridge, and dashed with their horses and gun- 
carriages through the mass of people, cnishing some 
beneath the wheels and horses' feet, Uke vicUms before 
the car of Juggernaut, and pushing others over the 
sides of the bridge. 

"In these moments of agony, all varieties of charac- 
ter were exhibited— selfishness with its baseness, cow- 
ardice with its meanness, and heroism with its power 
and generosity. Soldiers seized infants from expiring 
mothers, and vowed to adopt them as their own ; offi- 
cers harnessed tliemselves to sledges, to extricate thdr 
wounded companions; privates threw themselves on 
the snow beside their dying officers, and strove, at the 
risk of incurring captivity or death, to solace their last 
moments. In the midst of this terrific scene, Victor, 
who had nobly sustained the arduous duty of covering 
the retreat during the whole day, arrived with the rear- 
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ipiard at the entrance of the bridge. His troops, with 
etem seYeiity, opened aptseage for themaelTes through 
the helpless muititude who thronged the bridge and 
the shore adjoining it, whom despair and miseiy had at 
length rendered incapable of exertion, and who now 
could neither be persuaded nor forced to cross to the 
oppodte bank. These horrors continaed throaghout 
the night, and when the morning dawned, Victor saw 
the Russian advanced guard approaching ; the destruc- 
tion of the bridge, therefore, became indispensable, to 
the safety of the French army, and orders were given 
to burn it. A frightful cry arose from the host on the 
eastern shore of the river, who were too late awakened 
to the realities of their situation : numbers ruslied on 
the burning bridge, and, to avoid the flames, jumped 
into the water, while the greater proportion wandered 
in helpless misery along theSriver, and beheld their last 
hopes expire with tlie receding columns 6f their coun- 
trymen. 

This dreadful passage of the Bereslna completed the 
ruin of the Grand Army, which lost during its oontinu- 
anee, twenty-five pieces of cannon, sixteen thousand 
men in prisoners, and twelve thousand in slain. The 
corps of Victor Oudinot were reduced to the deplorable 
state of the troops that came from Moscow, and the 
whole army, having lost all appearance of military or- 
der, marched in a confused mass along the road to 
Wilna, harrassed at each step by the Cossacks, who 
cut off every straggler and made constant attacks on 
the rear-guard. In the midst of the general ruin, a 
number of officere organized themselves into a guard, 
called the Sacred Squadron, for the Emperor's protec> 
tion. The gentlemen who composed it discharged 
with heroic fidelity the task assigned to them, and ex- 
ecuted without murmuring all the duties of common 
soldiers: but the severity of the cold soon destroyed 
their horses, and they, as well as the Emperor, were 
again compelled to pursue their route on foot through 
the snow. At night, their bivouac was formed in the 
middle of the still unbroken squares of the Old Guard, 
who sat around the watch-fires on their haversackp, 
with their elbows on their knees, their heads resting 
on their hands, and crowding close together, strove by 
assuming this posture to repress the pangs of hunger 
and gain additional warmth. 

On the 5th of December, Napoleon arrived at Smor- 
goni. He there collected his marshals around him, 
dictated a bulletin which fully developed the horrors 
and disastera of the retreat, explained his reasons for 
immediately returning to Paris — which were connect- 
ed with a conspiracy soon to be related— and after bid- 
ding them all an affectionate farewell, set out In a 
sledge at ten o'clock in the evening for the French 
capital, accompanied by Caullncourt add Lobau, leav- 
ing the command of the army to Murat. 

The departure of the Emperor increased the disor- 
ganization of the troops. The officers ceased to obey 
tlieir generals, the generals disregarded the marshals, 
and the marshals set at defiance the authority of Mu- 
rat. The private soldiera, relieved from the duty of 
protecting their Emperor, forgot everything but the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. The colonels hid the ea- 
gles in their haversacks or buried them in the ground ; 
the inferior officere dippersed themselves to look after 
their own safety ; and indeed nothing was thought of 
but the urgent pangs of hunger and the terrible severi- 
ty of the cold. If a soldier dropped, his comrades in- 
stantly fell on him, and, before life was extinct, tore I 



from him his doak, his money, and tlie bread he car* 
ried In his t)Osom ; when he died, some one of them 
would sit on his body for the sake of the temporary 
warmth it afifoided; and when it became cold, he, too, 
would often drop beside his companion to rise no more. 
The watch-fires at night were surrounded by extiaust* 
ed men, who crowded like spectres aix>ut the blazing 
piles; and, in the morning, the melancholy bivouacs 
were marked by drdes of bodies as lifeless as the ash- 
es at their feeu 

Neverthelesa, the (htai retreat conthiaed to Wilna i 
end although between Smofgonl and that city no less 
than twenty thousand men in straggling detachments 
had joined the army, scarcely forty thousaiKi in ail 
reached its gates. Here, the troops fouiKi an abun- 
dance of food t but they had scarcely l>egun to refresh 
themselves from the immense magazines that the city 
contained, when the roar of the Russian cannon com* 
pelied them to renew their flight. They rushed out of 
the gates on the evening of December 10, and at tlio 
foot of the firat hill beyond the town abandoned the 
remainder of their cannon and wagons, including the 
equipage of Napoleon and the treasure-chest of the 
army. The Russians immediately took possession of 
Wilna, and found within its vralla, in addition to a largo 
amount of magazines and military stores, fourteen 
thousand soldien and two hundred and fifty officers, 
who preferred surrendering as prisonera of war to con* 
tinning their march. 

On the 12th December the army arrived at Konwo, 
on the Nieraen, and on the 13th, they passed over the 
river. As the covering force In the rear, under the 
command of Ney, defiled across the bridge, It was 
seen that the remnant of the Imperial Guard consisted 
of but three hundred men. Before quitting Kowno, 
Ney seized a mo^et, and made a final stand with tlie 
few men he eould rally around him. He maintained 
his post for several houn against the whole Russian 
advanced guard : when the retreat of all the men who 
would march was secured, he slowly retired ; and he 
was the last man of the Gkand Army who left the Rus* 
slan territory. 

The firet halting place on the (German side of the 
Nieman was Gumblnnen ; and General Mathieu Du- 
mas had just entered the house of a French physician 
in that town, when a man followed him wrapped in a 
large doak, having a long beard, his visage blackened 
by gunpowder, his whiskere half burned by fire, but 
his eyes sparkling with undecayed lustre. '* At last, 
then, here I am," said the stranger: ** what ! General 
Dumas, do you not know roe 1 I am the rear-guard 
of tha Grand Army, Marshal Ney. I have fired the 
last rausket-shot on the bridge of Kowno ; I have 
thrown into the Nieman the last gira we possessed ; 
and I have walked hither, as you see me, across the 
forests." 

The scatteied French troops continued to retreat 
through the Polish territories, still hunted down hy the 
Russians and Cossacks. They made a brief stand at 
Eonnlngsberg, and, hastening thence with an addi- 
tional loss of ten thousand men, they finally reached 
Dantsio In the latter part of January 1813, when the 
Russians gave over the pnrault. The losses of the 
French in this disastrous campaign may be thus esti- 
mated: 

Slain in battle, 125,000; Died of cold and fiuninr, 
132,000; Prisonera, Soldiera, 190,000; Prisoners, Ofil* 
cers, 3,000; Prisoners, Generals, 46U-Total 450i04a" 
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<'MOCHA DICK/* OF THE PACIFIC. 

BT J. If. BKTHOLDB. 

This renowned monster, who had come off victori- 
ous in a handred fights with his pursuers, was an old 
bull whale, of prodigious ^size and strength. From the 
effect of age, or more probably from a freak of nature, 
as exhibited in the case of the Ethiopian Albino, a 
singular consequence had resulted— Ac tpos uhiie as 
wool ! Instead of projecting bis spout obliquely forward, 
and puffing with a short, convulsive effort, accom- 
panied by a anoriing noise, as usual with liis species, 
h^ flung the water from liis nose in a lofty, perpendi- 
cular, expanded volume, at regular and somewhat dis- 
tant intervals; its expulsion produced a continuous 
roar, like that of vapor struggling from the safety valve 
of a powerful steam engine. Viewed from a distance, 
the practised eye of the sailor only could decide, tliat 
the moving mass, which constituted this enormous 
animal, was not a white cloud sailing along the horizoiL 
On the spermaceti whale, barnacles are rarely discover- 
ed ; but upon the bead of this htstts naturee^ they bad 
clustered, until it became absolutely rugged with the 
shells. In short, regard liim as you would, be was a 
' most extraordinary fish ; or, in the vemactilar of Nan- 
tucket, "a genuine old sog,'' of the first water. 

Opinions differ as to the time of bis discovery. It is 
settled, however, that previous to the year 1810, he liad 
been seen and attacked near the island of Mocha. 
Numerous boats are known to have been shattered by 
his immense flukes, or ground to pieces in the crush 
of his poweiful jaws; and, on one occasion, it is said 
that he came ofl^ victorious from a conflict with the 
crews of three English whalers, striking fiercely at the 
last of the retreating boats, at the moment it was rising 
from the water, in its hoist up to the sliip's davits. It 
must not be supposed, howbeit, that through all this 
desperate warfare, our leviathan passed scathless. A 
back serried with irons, and from fiAy to a hundred 
yards of line trailing in liis wake, sufficiently attested, 
that though unconquered, he had not proved invulner- 
able. From the period of Dick's first appearance, his 
celebrity continued to increase, until his name seemed 
naturally to mingle with the salutations which whale- 
nen were In the habit of exchanging, in their encount- 
ers upon the broad Pacific; the customary interro- 
gatories almost always closing with, *<Any news 
from Mocha Dick?'' Indeed, nearly every whaling 
captain who rounded Cape Horn, if he possessed any 
professional ambidoo, or valued himself on his skill in 
subduing the monarch of the seas, would lay his vessel 
along the coast, in the hope of having an opportunity 
to try the muscle of his doughty cliampion, who was 
never known to shun Ills assailants. It was remarked, 
nevertheless, that the old fellow seemed particularly 
careful as to the portion of his body which he exposed 
to the approach of tlie boat-steerer ; generally present- 
ing, by some well-timed manoeuvre, his back to the 
harpooner ; and dexterously evading every attempt to 
plant an iron under his fin, or a spade on his "small." 
Though naturally fierce, it was not customary with 
Dick, wliUe unmolested, to betray a malicious disposi- 
tion. On the ^ntrary, he would sometimes pass 
quietly round a vessel, and occasionally swim lazily 
and liarrolessly among the boats, when armed with full 
craft, for the destruction of his race. But this forbear- 
ance gained him little credit, for if no other cause of 
accusation remained to them, his foes would swear 
they saw a lurking deviltry in the long, careless sweep 



of his flukes. Be this as it may, nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that all indifference vanished with the first 
prick of the liarpoon ; while cutting the line, and a 
hasty retreat to their vessel, were frequently the only 
means of escape from destruction, left to his discomfit- 
ed assaulters. 

" We were now standing In upon the coast of ChO}," 
said tlie mate of the whale ship, who told me the story, 
** before a gentle breeze from tlie south, that bore ns 
along almost imperceptibly. It was a quiet and beaa- 
tiful evening, and the sea glanced and glistened in the 
level rays of the descending sun, with a surface of 
waving gold. The western sky was flooded with am- 
ber light, in the midst of which, like so many islands, 
floated immense clouds, of overy conceivable brilliant 
dye ; while far to the north-east, looming darkly against 
a paler heiven, rose the conical peak of Mocha. The 
men were busily employed in sharpening their har- 
poons, spades, and lances, for the expected fight The 
look-out at the mast-head, with cheek on liis shoulder, 
was dreaming of the "dangere he had passed," instead 
of keeping watch for those which were to come; while 
the captain paced the quarter-deck with long and hasty 
stride, scanning the ocean in every direction, with a 
keen, expectant eye. All at once, he stopped, fixed his 
gaze intently for an instant on some object to leeward, 
that seemed to attract It, and then, in no very concUia- 
dng tone, hailed mast-head : 

** * Both ports shut?' he exclaimed, looking aloft, and 
pointing backward, where a long white bushy spout 
was rising, about a mile off* the larboard bow, against 
the glowing horizon. * Both ports shut V I say you 
leaden-eyed lubber ! Nice lazy son of a sea-cook you 
are, for a look-out ! Come down, sir !* 

'* * There she blows !— sperm whale— old sog, sir ;• 
said the man, in a deprecatory tone, as he descended 
from his nest in the air. It was at once seen that the 
creature was companlonless ; but as a lone whale b 
generally and old bull, and of unusual size and ferocity, 
more than ordinary sport was anticipated, while un- 
questionably more than ordinary honor was to be won 
from its successful issue. 

" The second mate and I were ordered to make ready 
for purauit; and now commenced a scene of emulation 
and excitement, of which the most vivid description 
would convey but an imperfect outline, unless yon 
have been a spectator or an actor on a similar occasion. 
Line-tubs, water-kegs, and wafe-poles, were thrown 
hurriedly into the boats ; the irons were placed in the 
racks, and the necessary evolutions of the ship gone 
through, with a quickness almost magical ; and this 
too, amidst what to a landsman would have seemed 
inextricable confusion, with perfect regularity and pre- 
cision ; the commands of the officers being all but fore* 
stalled by the enthusiastic eagerness of the men. In a 
short time, we were as near the object of our chase, as 
it was considered prudent to approach. 

" * Back' the main-top-sM !* shouted the captain. 
** There she blows ! there she blows !— there she blows ! 
—cried the look-out, who had taken the place of his 
sleepy shipmate, raising the pitch of his voice with 
each announcement, until it amounted to a downright 
yell. < Right ahead, Sir !— spout as long an 's thick as 
the main-3rard!' 

" * Stand by to lower f exclaimed the captain ; * all 
hands ; cook, steward, cooper— every d— d one of ye, 
stand by to lower I* 
"An Instantaneotis nsh from all quartera of the 
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veMel answered this appeal, and every man was at his 
station, almost before the last word had passed the lips 
of the skipper. 

" ' Lower away I*— and in a moment the keels splash- 
ed in the water. 'Follow down the crews; jump in 
my boys ; ship the crotch ; line yoor oars ; now pul!i 
as if the d— 1 was in your wake 1' were the successive 
orders, as the men slipped down the ship's side, took 
their places in the boats, and began to give way. 

*• The second mate had a little the advantage of me 
in starting. The stem of his boat grating against the 
bows of mine, at the instant I grasped my Steering- 
oar, and gave the word to shove off. One sweep of 
my arm, and we sprang foaming in his track. Now 
came the tug of war. To become a first-rate oarsman, 
you must understand, requires a natural gift. My 
crew were not wanting in the proper qualification; 
every mother's son of them pulled as if he had been 
bom with an oar in his hand ; and as they stretched 
every sinew for the glory of darting the first iron it did 
my heart good to see the boys spring. At every stroke, 
the tough blades bent like willow wands, and quivered 
like tempered steel in the warm sunlight, as they sprang 
forward from the tension of the retreating wave. At 
the distance of half a mile, and directly before us, lay 
the object of our emulation and ambition, heaving his 
huge bulk in unwieldly gambols, as though totally un- 
conscious of our approach. 

"'There he blows! An old bull, by Jupiter ! Eighty 
barrels, bo3rs, waiting to be towed along side I Long 
and ^uick— shoot ahead ! Now she feels it ; waist- 
boat never could beat us ; now she feels the touch I— 
now she walks through it I Again— noir f Such were 
the broken exclamations and adjurations with which 
I cheered my rowers to their toil, as, with renewed 
vigor, I plied my long stcering-oar. In another mo- 
ment, we were ak>ng side our competitor. The shiver- 
ing blades flashed forward and backward, like sparks 
of light The waters boiled under our prow, and the 
trenched waves dosed, hissing and whirling, in our 
wake, as we swept, I might almost say were lifted, on- 
ward in our arrowy course. 

*' We were coming down upon our fish, and could 
hear the roar of his spouting above the rush of the sea, 
when my boat began to take the lead. 

" ' Now, my fine fellows,' I exclaimed, in triumph, 
* now we'll show them our stem— only spring I Stand 
ready, harpooner, but don't dart, till I give the word.' 
" ' Carry me on, and his name's Dennia!'* cried the 
boat-steerer, in a confident tone. We were perhaps a 
hundred feet in advance of the waist-boat, and within 
fifty of the whale, about an inch of whose hump only 
was to be seen above the water, when, heaving slowly 
into view a pair of flukes some eighteen feet in width, 
he went down. The men lay on their oars. ' There 
he blows, again V cried the tub-oarsman, as a lofty, 
perpendicular 8(>out sprang into the air, a few furlongs 
away on the larboard slde.^ Presuming from his pre- 
vious movement, that the old fellow had been ' gallied' 
by other boats, and might probably be jealous of our 
purpose, I was about ordering the men to pull away as 
softly and silently as possible, when we received fear- 
ful intimation that he had no Intention of balking our 
inclination, or even yielding us the honor of the first 
attack. Lashing the sea with his enormous tall, until 
he threw about him a cloud of surf and spray, he came 
down, at full speed, 'jaws on,' with the determination, 

* A whaJe*fl aaae l§ * Denaia,* when ho ipoatt blood. 



apparently, of doing battle In earnest As he drew 
near, with his long curved back looming occasionally 
above the snr&ce of the billows, we perceived thst it 
was while as the surf around him ; and the men stared 
aghast at each other, as they uttered in a suppressed 
tone, the terrible nsme of 'Mocha DickT 

" ' Mocha Dick or the d— 1,' said I, ' this boat never 
sheers off from any thing that wears the shape of a 
whale. Pull easy ; just give her way enough to steer.' 
As the creature approached he somewhat abated his 
frenzied speed, and, at the distance of a cable's length, 
changed his course to a sharp angle with our own. 

"'Here he comes!' I exclaimed. 'Stand up har- 
pooner! Don't be hasty — don't be flurried. Hold 
your iron higher— firmer. Now I' I shouted, as I 
brought our bows within a boats length of the Immense 
mass which was wallowing heavUy by. ' Now—gite 
it to him sdlid P 

" But the leviathan plunged on, unharmed. The 
young harpooner, though ordinarily as fearless as a 
Hon, had imbibed a sort of superstitious dread of Mocha 
Dick, from the exaggerated stories of that prodigy, 
which he had heard from his comrades. He regarded 
him, as he had heard him described in many a tough 
yam during the middle watch, rather as some fero- 
cious fiend of the deep, than a regular-buUt, legitimate 
whale ! Judge then of his trepidation, on beholding a 
creature, answering the wildest dreams of his fancy, 
and sufficiently formidable without any superadded 
terrors, bearing down on him with thrashing flukes and 
distended jaws ! He stood erect. It cannot be denied. 
He planted his foot— he grasped the coll— he poised his 
weapon. But his knee shook, and his sbiewy arm wa- 
vered. The shaft was hurled, but with unsteady aim.' 
It just grazed the back of the monster, glanced off, 
and darted Into the sea beyond. A second, still more 
abortive, fell short of the mark. The giant animal 
swept on for a few rods, and then, as if in contempt of 
our fruitless and childish attempt to Injure him, flapped 
a storm ol spray In our faces wlih his broad tall, and 
dashed far down Into the depths of the ocean, leaving 
our little skiff among the waters where he sank, to spin 
and duck in the whirlpool. 

"Never shall I forget the choking sensation of dis- 
appointment which came over me at that moment 
My glance fell on the harpooner. ' Clumsy lubber !' I 
vociferated, In a voice hoarse with passion : ' you a 
whaleman ! You are only fit to spear eels ! Coward- 
ly spawn! Curse me, If you are not afraid of a 
whale 1' 

" The poor fellow, mortified at his failure, was slow- 
ly and thoughtfully hauling In his Irons. No sooner 
had he heard me stigmatize him as 'afraldof a whalV 
than he bounded upon his thwart, as If bitten by a ser- 
pent He stood before me for a moment, with a glow- 
ing cheek and flashing eye; then dropping the iron he 
had just drawn in, without uttering a word, he turned 
half round, and sprang head-foremost into the sea. 
The tub-oarsman, who was re coiling the line in the 
after part of the boat, saw his design just in season to 
grasp him by the heel, as he made his spring. But ha 
was not to be dragged on board without a struggle. 
Having now become more calm, I endeavored to soothe 
his wounded pride by kind and flattering words ; for I 
knew him to be a noble-hearted fellow, and was truly 
sorry that my hasty reproaches shoukl have touched 
so fine a spirit so deeply. 
" Night being now at hand, the captain's signal wti 
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•et for oar return to the vessel ; and we were soob as- 
sembled on ber dedc, discussing the mischances of the 
day, and speculating on the prospect of better lack on 
the morrow. 

*<We were at breakfast next morning, when the 
watch at the foretop-gallant bead sung out merrily,- 
*' There she breaches V In an instant every one was 
on hia feet. * Where away?' cried the skipper, rustl- 
ing from the cabin, and upsetting in liis course the 
steward, wiio was returning from the caboose with a 
replenished biggin of hot cofiee. * Not loud but deep' 
were the grumblings and groans of that functionary, 
as be rubbed his scalded shins, and danced about in 
agony : but had they been far louder, they would have 
been drowned in the tumult of vociferation which an- 
swered the announcement from the mast-head. 

** * Where away V repeated the captain, as he gained 
the deck. 

•* * Three points off the leeward bow." 

«*Howfarr 

^ * About a league, Sir ; heads the same as we do. 
There she blows V added the man, as he came slowly 
down the shrouds, with his eyes fixed intently upon 
the spouting herd. 

*' * Keep her ofi two points ! Steady !— steady, as 
she goes V 

" Steady it is, Sir/ answered the helmsman. 

** 'Weather braces, a small pull. .Loose to'-gallant- 
sMs! Bear a hand, my boys! Who knows but we 
may tickle their ribs at this rising T 

''The captain had gone aloft, and was giving these 
orders from the main- to'-gallant cross-trees. 'There 
she top-tails ! there she blows!' added he, as, after ta- 
king a long look at the sporting shoal, he glided down 
the back stay. ' Sperm whale, and a thundering big 
school of *em V was his reply to the rapW and eager 
inquiries of tlie men. ' See the lines in the boats,' he 
continued ; ' get in the craft ; swing the cranes !* 

" By this time the fish had gone down, and every eye 
was strained to catch the first Intimation of their re- 
ap pearai>ce. 

" ' There she spouts P screamed a young greenhorn 
in the main chains, ' close by ; a mighty big whale, 
Sir!' 

" * We'll know that better at the trying out, my son,' 
said the third mate drily. 

" ' Lower away, all hands V And in a twinkling, 
and together, the starboard, larboard, and waist-boats 
struck the water. E^ach officer leaped into his own ; 
the crews arranged themselves at their respective sta- 
tions; the boat-steerers began to adjust their 'craft;' 
and we left the ship's side in company ; the captain, in 
laconic phrase, bidding us to ' get up and get fast,' as 
quickly as possible. 

*' Away we dashed. In the direction of our prey, who 
were frolicking, if such a term can be applied to their 
unwieMy motions, on the surface of the waves. Oc- 
easionatly, a huge, shapeless body would flounce out 
of its proper element, and fall back with a heavy splash ; 
the ^fibrt forming about as ludicrous a caricature of 
agility, as would the attempt of some over-fed alderman 
to execute the Highland fling. 

** We wera within a hundred feet of the herd, when, 
as if from a common impulse, or upon some preconcer- 
ted signal, they all suddenly dissppearsd. 'Follow 
me !' I shouted, waving my hand to tb9 men in the other 
boats ; ' I see their track under water; they swim fast, 
hut vre*!! be among them when they rise. Lay back/ 



I oontinnedyaddressiogmjrs^tomyowncTew, 'back 
to the thwarts! Spring hard! We'H be in the thick 
of 'em when they come up ; only puUF * 

'* And they did puD, manfuQy. After rowing for about 
a mile, I ordered them to ' He.' The oars were peaked, 
and we rose to look out for the first * noddle-head' that 
should break water. It was at this thne a dead calm. 
Not a single cloud was passing over the deep blue of 
tlie heavens, to vary their boundless transparency, or 
shadow for a moment the gleaming ocean which they 
spanned. Within a short distance Isy our noMe ship, 
with her idle canvas hanging in drooping festoons 
from her jrards ; while she seemed resthig on her in- 
verted image, which, distinet and beantlfBl as its ordi- 
nal, was glassed In the smooth expanse beneath. No 
sound disturbed the general silence, save our own hea- 
vy breathings, the low gurgle of the water against the 
side of the boat, or the noise of flapping wings, as the 
albatros wheeled sleepHy along through the stsgnsnt 
atmosphero. We had remained quiet for about fiver 
minutes, when some dark olitject was descried ahead, 
moving on the surface of the sea. It proved to be a 
small * calf,' playing in die sunshine. 

" ' Pull up and strike it,' said I, to the third mate ; 
'it may bring up the old one— perhaps the whole 
school.' 

" And so it did, with a vengeance ! The sucker was 
transpierced, after a short pursuit ; but hardly had it 
made its first agonized plunge, when an enormous 
cow-whale rose dose besMe her vrounded oflfspring. 
Her first endeavor was to take it under her fin, Inror- 
der to bear it away; and nothing could be more stri- 
king than the maternal tenderness she msnifested fn 
her exertions to sccomptish this object But the poor 
thing was dying, and while she vainly tried to induce 
it to accompany her, it rolled over, and floated dead at 
her side. Percelvmg it to be beyond the reach of her 
caresses, she turned to wreak her vengeance on its 
slayers, and made directly for the boat, crashing her 
vast jaws the while, in a paroxysm of rage. Ordering 
his boat-steerer aft, the mate sprang forward, cut the 
line loose from the calf, and then snatched from the 
crotch the remaining Iron, which he plunged with his 
gathered strength into the body of the mother, as the 
boat sheered off to avoid her onset. I saw that the 
work was well done, but hsd no time to mark the issue ; 
for at that instant, a whale *^ breached' at the distance 
of about a mile from us, on the starboard quarter. 
The glimpse I caught of the animal in his descent, 
convinced me that I once more beheld my old acquain- 
tance Mocha Dick. That falling mass was white as a 
snow-drift \ 

" One might have supposed the recognition mutual, 
for no sooner wss his vast squsre head lifted from the 
sea, than he charged down upon us, scattering the 
billows into spray as he advanced, and leaving a wake 
of foam a rod in width from the violent lashing of his 
flukes. 

"He's making for the bloody water V cried the men, 
as he cleA his way toward the very spot where the 
calf had been killed. ' Here, harpooner, steer the boat, 
and let me dart!' I exclaimed, as I leaped into the 
bows. ' May the ' Gtmt^i eat me. If he dodges us ihU 
time though he were Beelzebub himself. Pull for the 
red wster !' 

" As I spoke, the fury of the animal seemed sudden- 
ly to die away. He paused In his career, and lay pas- 
sive on the waves, with his arching back thrown up 
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Hke the ridge of a mountain. * The old tog's lying to !' 
I cried, extdtingly. * Spring, boys I epting now, and 
we hare him ! All my clothes, tobacco, every thing 
I've got, shall be yoors, only lay me 'longtide that 
whale before another boat comes up 1 My grimky .' 
what a hump ! Only look at the irons in his back ! 
No ! don't took-^rvus ! Now, boys, if yon care about 
seeing your sweethearts and wives in old Nantnck !^ 
if you love Yankee-land— if yon love nu— puU ahead, 
^tofCt ye 1 Now then, to the thwarts ! Lay back, my 
boys ! I feel ye, ray hearties I Give her the tonch ! 
Only five seas off I Not five seas ofi I One minute — 
ha^f a minute more! Softly— no noise ! Softly with 
your oars ! That will do—' 

** And as the words were uttered, I raised the har- 
poon above my head, took a rapid but no less certain 
aim, and sent it, hissing, deep into his thick white 
sidel 

" * Stem all! for your lives V I shouted; for at the 
instant the steel quivered in his body, the wounded 
leviathan plunged his bead beneath the surface, and 
whiriiog around with great velocity, smote the sea vio- 
lently, with fin and fluke, in a convulsion of rage and 
pain. 

" Our little boat flew dancing back from the seething 
vortex around him, just in season to escape being over- 
whelmed or crushed. He now started to run. For a 
short time, the line rasped, smoking, through the 
chocks. A few turns round the loggerhead now secur- 
ed it; and with oars a-peak, and bows tilted to the sea, 
w^went leaping onward in the wake of the tethered 
monster. Vain were all his struggles to break from 
our hold. The strands were too strong, the barbed iron 
too deeply flcahed, to give way. So that whether he 
essayed to dive or breach, or dash madly forward, the 
frantic creature still felt that he was held in check. At 
one moment, in impotent rage, he reared his immense 
blunt head, covered with barnacles, high above the 
surge ; while his jaws fell together with a crash that al- 
most made me shiver ; then the upper outline of his 
vast form was dimly seen, gliding amidst showers of 
sparkling spray ; while streaks of crimson on the white 
surf that boiled in his track, told that the shaft had 
been driven home. 

^^Hf this time, the whole 'school' was about us; 
and spouts from a hundred spiracles, with a roar that 
almost deafened ns, were raining on every side; while 
in the midst of a vast surface of chafing sea, might be 
seen the black shapes of the rampant herd, tossing and 
plunging, like a legion of maddened demons.^ The 
second and third mates were in the very centre of this 
appalling commotion. 

**At length, Dick began to lessen his impetuous 
speed. *Now, my boys,' cried I, 'haul me on; wet 
the line, you second oarsman, as it comes in. Haul 
away, ship-mates !— Leeward side— iccioord / I tell 
you ! Don't yon know how to approach a whale V 

" The boat brought fairly up upon his broadside as I 
spoke, and I gave him the lance just under the shoul- 
der blade. At this moment, just as the boat's head 
was laid off; and I was straightening for a second 
lunge, my lance, which I had " boned " in the first, a 
piercing cry from the boat-sieerer drew my attention 
<iuickly aft, and I saw the waist-boat, or more properly 
o fragment of It, falling through the air, and under- 
neath, the dusky forms of the struggling crew, grasp- 
ing at the oars, or dinging to portions of the wreck ; 
while a pair of flukes, descending in the midst of the 



confusion accounted for the catastrophe* The boat 
had been struck and shattered by a whale ! 

" ' Good heaven V I exclaimed, with impatience, and 
in a tone which I fear showed me rather mortified at 
the interruption, than touched with proper feeling for 
the. sufferers ; 'good heavens !— hadn't they sense 
enough to keep out of the red water! And I must 
lose this glorious prize, through their infernal stupidi- 
ty !' This was the first outbreak of my selfishness. 

" * But we must not see them drown, boys,' I added, 
upon the instant; 'cut the line!' The order had bare- 
ly passed my lips, when I caught sight of the captain, 
who had seen the accident from the quarter-deck, bear- 
ing down with oar and sail to the rescue. 

'"Hold on!' I thundered, just as the knife's edge 
touched the line; ' for the glory of old Nantuck, hold 
on 1 The captain will pick them up, and Mocha Didc 
will be ours, after all f 

" This affair occurred in half the interval I have oc- 
cupied in the relation. In the mean time, with the ex- 
ception of a slight shudder, which once or twice shook 
his ponderous frame, Dick lay perfectly quiet upon the 
water. But suddenly, as though goaded into exertion 
by some fiercer pang, he started from his lethargy with 
apparently augmented power. Making a leap toward 
the boat, he darted perpendicnlariy downward, hurling 
the after oarsman, who was helmsman at the time, ten 
feet over the quarter, as he struck the long steering-oar 
in his descent The unfortunate seaman fell, with his 
head forward, just upon the flukes of the whale, as he 
vanished, and was drawn down by suction of the clos- 
ing waters, as if he had been a feather. After being 
carried to a great depth, as we inferred fh>m the time 
he remained below the surface, he came up, panting 
and exhausted, and was dragged on board, amidst the 
hearty congratulations of his comrades. 

" By this time two hundred fathoms of line had been 
carried spinning through the chocks, with an impetus 
that gave back in steam the water cast upon It. Still 
the gigantic creature bored his way downward, with 
undiminished speed. Coil after coll went over; and 
was swallowed up. There remained but three flakes 
in the tub ! 

"'Cut!' I shouted; 'cut quick, or he'll take us 
down !' But as I spoke, the hissing line flew with tre- 
bled velocity through the smoking wood, jerking the 
knife he was in the act of applying to the heated strands 
out of the hand of the boat-steerer. The boat rose on 
end, and her bows were buried in an instant ; a hurried 
ejaculation, at once shriek and prayer, rose to the lips 
of the bravest, when, unexpected mercy I the whizzing 
cord lost its tension, and our light bark, half filled with 
water, fell heavily back on her keel. A tear was in 
every eye, and I believe every heart bounded with gra- 
dtude, at this unlooked-for deliverance. 

" Overpowered by his wounds, and exhausted by his 
exertions and the enormous pressure of the water above 
him, the immense creature was compelled to turn once 
more upward, for a fresh supply of air. And upward 
he came, indeed ; shooting twenty feet of his gigantio 
length at>ove the waves, by the impulse of his ascent. 
He was not disposed to be idle. Hardly had we suc- 
ceeded in baling out our swamping boat, when he again 
darted away, as it seemed to me with renewed energy. 
For a quarter of a mile, we parted the opposing waters 
as though they had offered no more resisunce than air. 
Our game then abruptly brought to, and lay as If para- 
lyzed, his massy frame quivering and twitching, as If 
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under the influence of gaWanism. I gave the word to 
haul on ; and seizing a boat-spade, as we came near 
him, drove it twice into his small ; no doubt partially 
disabling him by the vigor and certainty of the blows. 
Wheeling furiously around, he answered this saluta- 
tion, by making a desperate dash at the boat's quarter. 
Wfi were so near him, that to escape the shock of his 
onset, by any practical mancevre, was out of the ques- 
tion. But at the critical moment, when we expected 
to be crushed by the collision, his powers seemed to 
give way. The fatal lance had reached the seat of life. 
Hi^ strength failed him in mid career, and sinking 
quietly beneath our keel, grazing it as he wallowed 
along, he rose again a few rods from us, on the side 
opposite that where he went down. 

*' * Lay around, my boys, and let us set on him V I 
cried, for I saw his spirit was broken at last. But the 
lance and spade were needless now. The work was 
done. The dying animal was struggling in a whirl- 
pool of bloody foam, and the ocean far around was tint- 
ed with crimson. ' Stem all !' I shouted as he com- 
menced running impetuously in a circle, beating the 
water alternately with bis head and flukes, and smi* 
ting his teeth ferociously into their sockets, with a 
cradling sound, in the strong spasms of dissolution. 
* Stem all ! or we shall be stove V 

"As I gave the command, a stream of black, clotted 
gore rose in a thick spout above the expiring brute, and 
fell in a shower around, bedewing, or rather drenching 
us, ¥dth a spray of blood. 

" * Tker^a the Jlag P I exclaimed ; » there ! thick as 
tar! Stem! every soul of ye! He's going in his 
flurry V And the monster, under the convulsive influ- 
ence of his final paroxysm, flung his huge tail into the 
air, and then, for the space of a minute, thrashed the 
water on either side of him with quick and powerful 
blows ; the sound of the concussions resembling that 
of the rapid discharge of artillery. He then turned 
slowly and heavily on his side, and lay a dead mass 
upon the sea through which he had so long ranged a 
conqueror. 

<* ' He's fin up at last !' I screamed, at the very top of 
my voice. * Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah !' And snatch- 
ing ofl*my cap, I sent it spinning aloft, jumping at the 
same time from thwart to thwart, like a madman. 

" We now drew alongside our floating spoil ; and I 
seiiously question if the brave commodore who first, 
and so nobly, broke the charm of British invincibility, 
by the capture of the Guerriere, felt a warmer rush of 
delight, as he beheld our national flag waving over the 
British ensign, in assurance of his victory, than I did, 
as I leaped upon the quarter-deck of Dick's back, 
planted my wafe-pole in the midst, and saw the little 
canvas flag, that tells so important and satisfactory a 
tale to the whalemen, flattering above ray hard-earned 
prize. 

" The captain and second mate, each of whom had 
been fortunate enough to kill his fish, soon after pulled 
HP, and congratulated me on my capture. From them 
I learned the particulars of the third mate's disaster. 
He had fastened, and his fish was sounding, when 
another whale suddenly rose, almost directly beneath 
the boat, and with a single blow of his small, absolute- 
ly cut it in twain, flinging the bows, and those who 
occupied that portion of the frail fabric, far into the 
air. Rendered insensible, or immediately killed by the 
shock, two of the crew sank without a struggle, while 
a third, imable in his confusion to disengage himself | 



from the fiakea of the-towline, with which be had be- 
come entangled, was, together with the fragment to 
which the warp was attached, borne down by the har- 
pooned whale, and was seen no more 1 The rest, some 
of them severely bruised, were saved from drowning 
by the timely assistance of the captain. • 

" To get the harness on Dick, was the work of an 
instant ; and as the ship, taking every advantage of a 
light breeze which had sprtmg up within the last hour, 
had stood after us, and was now but a few rods distant, 
we were soon under her stem. The other fish, both of 
which were heavy fellows, lay floating near; and the 
tackle being affixed to one of them without delay, all 
hands were soon busily engaged in cutting in. Mocha 
Dick was the longest whale I ever looked upon. He 
measured more than seventy feet from his noddle to 
the tips of his flakes ; and yielded one hundred bar- 
rels of clear oU, with a proportionate quantity of " head- 
matter." It may emphatically be said, that " the scars 
of his old wounds were near his new," for not Ices 
than twenty harpoona did we draw from his back ; the 
rusted mementos of many a desperate rencounter." 



MUSIC AND REVERIE. 

BV ELIZABKTH 0AKB8 SMITH. 

It is not so much what a musician does, as what he 
suggests, that is the best evidence of his power. If he 
has genius he will touch chords in the human soul, 
scarcely to be defined it moy be, yet which to the lis- 
tener are of marvelous power, calling up all the ten- 
der, the deep and sublime emotions of the heart. 

A yoTung girl, by no means sensitive, while listening 
to the performances of Ole Bull, fell into a reverie of 
which the following is the substance. How the sturdy 
Norwegian can onswer to his conscience for suggest- 
ing anything so oriental and luxurious we do not know. 

THS TALISMANIC SONX>. 

As the exquisite sounds fell upon my ear, my imagi- 
nation instantly transported me to the beautiful vale of 
Cashmere, where I behold a dark-eyed maiden, kneel- 
ing in a bower of roses, and singing her hymn to Al- 
lah. Her dark luxuriant hair fell upon her stainless 
neck, and the light wind stole softly through her bow- 
er, that it might move back the ringlets from her brow, 
and ezhibit the pure transparency of her temples. 
Never had Allah listened to a voice moro soft ; never 
had he witnessed a form more fair, or a mind more 
pure. With her dark full eye turned to one bright star, 
and her coral lips parted, she seemed in her innocency 
and beauty a fit candidate for that paradise, from which 
Allah had excluded most of her sex ; and young Azim 
as he gently parted the clustering roses, that he might 
gaze upon the vision of youth and beauty, the soft 
sweet tones of whose voice had attracted his ear, al- 
most feared she was one of those maidens of puiity 
and superior charms destined to become the Houries 
of Paradise, to whom it would be death to receive an 
earthly lover. Azim was the young Sultan of the 
throne of Turkey, and when he wooed the humble 
maiden for his bride was not likely to meet with a re- 
jection. With tears and blushes Izah bade adieu to 
the humble home of her parents, and turned again and 
again to take a last look at the bower of roses. The 
mother of Izah felt all the desolation of her widow- 
hood, when her daughter bade her farewell, and when 
she pressed her to her bosom in a last embrace, she 
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thas addresaed her. ** PromiBe me, my daughter, that 
thou wilt never in the daya of thy glory, while the 
amilea of 4zim are ever beaming upon thee, and there 
ia no aorrow to blight the Uosaoma of thy bappiaeaa, 
proroiae that thou wilt never aing the aong that won 
the heart of Azim." Izah made the deaired promise, 
and departed with her princely lover. Yeara paaaed 
away, and. Izah waa atili the favorite of the Sultan. 
Her beauty, the guileleaa purity of her heart, and the 
entire devotion with which ahe returned the love of 
Azim, made tum, who waa to all beaidea, haughty, and 
unyielding, a gentle and dettghted alave to the charms 
of Izah. Her maidena might aing and dance for hia 
amuaement, but it was the aweet gentle voice of Izah 
alone, tliat could disarm his spirit of wrath and make 
him forget the carea of government. When the sea- 
aon of roaes relumed, Izah prepared a chaplet for her 
dark hair, and collected the choicest fruits in her bower 
for Azim, for then, in the time of her favorite flowers, 
she thought his smiles were always the sweetest. 
Izah aaw with delight the return of her much-loved 
aeasoD, for she thought of late the smile of the Sultaa 
had been averted, and ahe hoped the return tff the an- 
niversary of their loves, would bind liim as fondly aa 
ever to her heart. Her bower was prepared with the 
greatest care ; again and again she touched her lute, 
that its notes should yield nought but harmony, and 
even she herself thought the chaplet in her iiair was 
never more gracefully arranged. At length the Sultan 
appeared ; but his countenance was sad, and an ex- 
pression of sorrow, of anger, and of tenderness, alter- 
nately governed his manly features. Izah with a trem- 
bling hand touched her lute ; how thrillingly sweet 
were the tones of her voice— the Sultan approached 
her, but his face wan clouded and angry ; he spoke of 
treachery and dishonor, and Izah with a chill of hor- 
ror saw him depart. The lute dropped from her hand, 
and she sank upon the sofa. An attendant had unob- 
aerved placed the fatal omen of death, the black robe, 
beneath her, and an envious Georgian beauty waa rais- 
ing it to her shoulders. " Treachery and dishonor*' — 
the words sounded new and strange to the ears of Izah ; 
for in the^innocency of her heart she had never dreamt 
of »ueh Bins. Suddenly the last injunction of her mo- 
ther, ** Never in the days of thy glory sing the song 
that won the heart of Azim," rushed upon her mind; 
ahe started from her scat, threw the black robe from 
her, and seeing that the Sultan still lingered near, she 
commenced singing her simple beautiful song to Allah. 
This "first sorrow of her young heart, had lent a ten- 
derness and pathos to her voice almost unknown to it 
before. Her eye glanced to one fair star in the firma- 
ment, and though a tear trembled there, it was bright 
with the feeling of hope. The Sultan started ; he was 
no longer the proud suspicious despot, but the enrap- 
tured Azim peering through the bower of roses. That 
aong had restored him to the humble garden where he 
first saw the beautiful maiden singing at the same 
quiet hour her simple song to Allah. He turned to 
ward herl her position, her looks, all but that tear, 
were the same. And there was that same hallowed 
air of purity about tier, that first won his heart. The 
attendants saw the change in the countenance of the 
Sultan, and they silently removed the black robe. 
Azim again clasped her to his bosom, and blessed the 
aong that could thus restore him to the period of their 
first loves. 

A cheerful heart doeth good like a medicine. 



THE LIFE-PRESERVING COFFIN. 

BT 8BBA SMITH. 

[At tlie late fair of the American Institute, held at Ni- 
blo'a Garden in New York, there waa exhibited an 
article callled a " Life-preserving coffin," invented by 
Mr. laenbrant, of Baltimore. An editor of one of the 
papers, who, firom the singularity of the object, waa 
led to examine it, describes it as being " luxuriously 
made, softly stufifed, with an elevation for the head, 
like a eatin pillow, and the lining of delicate white 
eilk. In order to guard againat the occurrence of 
a burial before life la extinct, the inventor has ar- 
ranged springs and levers on iu inaide, whereby its 
inmate, by the leaat motion of either liead or liand, 
will instantly cause the coffin lid to fly open. The 
inventor also advises familiea who may feel disposed 
to make uae of hiB life-preserving coffins, to have 
their tomba or vaolta constructed with a lock upon 
the door, ttiat wiU open either from the inaide or out- 
aide, and to have a key to the lock left withiilnhe 
tomb. He would also have the tomb provided with 
a bell that would be rung by its inmatea."] 

They laid her in the coffin, 
When the breath of life had fled. 

And a aoft and satin pillow 
Was placed beneath her hea^ ; 

And round her form waa folded 

A robe of ellken white, 
And the lid was doaed and ftatened, 

Shutting out the cheerful light. 

But near those lifeless fingers 

Is placed a little spring. 
That with the slightest motion 

The lid will open fling. 

So to the tomb the moumera 

Have borne her form away. 
And back to their cheerleaa dwelling 

Have gone to weep and pray. 

There aafe will be her resting, 

For the door is bolted tight i 
None shall disturb the sleeper 

Through her long and silent night 

The door is barred and bolted, 
But the lock hath so been planned* 

That a key within turns only 
By that dead sleeper's hand. 

And In her ailent dwelling, 

A bell, of solemn tone. 
Is hung where none can more It, 

Save her dead hand alone. 

To her long home they've borne her. 

In her silken winding sheet. 
And many a stricken mourner. 

Hath gone about the atreet 

And now the still night cometh— 

The moon is over head. 
And in their homes the living 

Sleep soundly aa the dead. 

But there's one lonely watcher. 
O'er whom sleep hath no power; 

She looks from out the window, 
Long past the midnight hour. 
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It is the weeping mother; 

Her eyes are on the tomb, 
And her heart fa with that daughter, 

Cot down in maiden bloom. 

Why starts that mother wildly 1 
Why is her cheek so red 7 

Why from that window farther 
Still leaneth out her head 7 

She tnmeth to her chamber, 

And crleth out for joy ; 
She calleth to her husband, 

And to her darling boy — 

"Arise, arise, O husband! 

The dear, lost child is found ; 
The solemn bell is ringing ; 

I hear the heavenly sound." 

Then forth into the gravejrard 
Full quickly they have sped ; 

And that strong door is opened, 
Where sleeps the lovely dead. 

And there they saw their daughter. 
As the moonbeams on her fell, 

In her narpw coffin sitting, 
Ringing that solemn bell. 



THE UNYIELDING JUROR. 

The story which I am about to relate, transpired 
abput a quarter of a century ago, in the vicinity 
where I then resided, and shall give it to the reader 
exactly as it occurred, without attempting to embellish 
it to suit the fancy of novel readers. 

The subject of the story waa»one of twelve jurors, 
who were called upon to decide an important case, 
upon which the feelings of the community were un- 
usually excited, and almost every one had their mind 
previously made up as to how it ought to be decided. 

In the month of July, a little girl in the town of S , 

in this State, was sent by her mother to carry her 
father's dinner, who was felling trees about half a mile 
distant ; and was never seen afterward. Of course the 
news spread quickly far and wide, and almost every 
person for many miles round, went to search for the 
lost child. And though diligent search was made far 
and near, in the woods and in the rivers, no trace of 
the child or any of her clothes could be found. This 
led to different conjectures in regard to what could have 
become of her, and some thought she must have been 
stolen and canied off. It was soon reported, that about 
the time this child was missing, or soon after, a man 
was traveling with a little girl of about the same age 
in another part of the state. It was decided by the 
neighbors that the father of the lost child must go to 

the town of H , where the child was left for a short 

time, and see if It was his. After traveling some seventy 
or eighty miles, he arrived at the house where the child 
was lef^ stopped a few minutes, was satisfied the child 
was not his, and returned home. But the neighbors 
were not to be convinced so easily. They sent and 

had the child brought to the town of S , in order 

to be satisfied, for It might be that the father would 
not know his own child, after a space of two or three 
months. 

The father of the child followed weeping Hke Phatiel 
after his wife, when King David sent and took her 
from him, but tjils was no proof that the child was 



really his own. On the arrival of the child there was 
a general rush to see it, and the excitement was tre- 
mendous. The question now was whether it. was, or 
was not the lost child. I was told at the time, bj 
credible people who were persent, that the child ap- 
peared to be perfectly at home, that she told what play 
things belonged to her, and what belonged to her 
brother ; that she went up chamber to a box, and among 
other things that belonged to her, took out a doU and 
told who gave It to her ; that she went Into the garden 
and picked out such ^wers as'had been called hers 
before she was canied off, and also such as had belong- 
ed to her brother, and many other things wlthoat ma- 
king a single mistake, although not prompted in the 
least. All this made it appear so conclusive to the 
minds of the people that it could be no other dian the 
lost child, that among the hundred who flocked to see 
her there was but one or two who doubted it 

There was a sesrion of the Supreme Court in the 
county at the time or immediately after, and the father 
of the child was arrested upon the charge of man-steal- 
ing, and brought to trial. 

The excitement all over the county was equal to the 
Miller excitement. The trial of the man-stealer was 
the topic of conversation with every one. The trial 
lasted several days, and every one returning from court 
had some question to answer every moment jkbout the 
trial. Every one was satisfied that the prisioner was 
guilty, but the fear was that by some crook of the law 
he would get clear. And if he should not bo convicted, 
would the child be torn from its dear mother and given 
to the prisoner 7 

All the circumstances related above, were sworn to 
In court. 

The mother of the lost child testified that she be- 
lieved the child to be hers, that she had the same af- 
fection for that one she had for the rest of her children. 
It was proved also that the prisoner had been seen in 
that vicinity the day before the child was missing, and 
that he then had no child with him. 

On the other hand It was proved that the prisoner 
was in Waltham, Massachusetts, at the time the child 
was lost, that he had the child with him. Thb witness 
was asked by the judge how he knew this to be the 
same child 7 He replied that the prisoner and the 
child then in court, stopped at his house a day or ^wo, 
that he talked of taking the child to live with him in 
his family, and of course took particular notice of iu 
The judge evidently doubted the story, as it conflicted 
with the other testimony, and he sternly repeated the 
question, '* how do you know this to be the same 
child 7" *• By the sense of seeing^ your honor,," was 
the prompt reply. 

When the jury retired they could not agree upon a 
verdict. Eleven were for convicting the prisioner, but 
one was so obstinate thQt he would not be convinced, 
conclusive as the evidence appeared to his fellows. 
This brought down upon his head the censure of ail 
concerned, except the poor prisoner and one or two of- 
ficers of the court. ** The man-stealer must be kept at 
the expense of the state until twelve honest men can 
be found to decide impartially," was every where the 
cry. However, the unyielding juror was sufTered to 
return peaceably to his home without being molested, 
much as the feelings of the community were excited 
against him. It was not long before a re- action began 
to be felt. The unyielding juror was more fortunate 
than most men who have the honesty and indepenence 
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to distent from the opinions of the muldtnde* The 
obloquy and odium which he had called down upon his 
head by doing wtiat he believed to be his daty, soon 
began to subside, and '* the sober second thoughts of 
the people" began to place things in a diiierent light. 

It began to be whispered round that it was not so 
certain that this was the same child after all. 

It was said that this child was a very active, intel- 
ligent child, while the lost one was quite the reverse, 
as was also the other children of the family. 

It was hinted also that instead of being so well ac- 
quainted with the afiairs of the house when brought 

to S , there was some pains taken to prompt her. 

The jailor ventured to let the prisoner out of jail to do 
chores about the house, and when asked if he was not 
afraid he would give him the slip, replied, " you cannot 
drive him away without his child." Finally the suit 
was dropped, the court became satisfied that the child 
belonged to the prisoner, and ordered the jailor to dis- 
charge him. So the unyielding juror had the satisfac- 
tion of having, by a faithful discharge of duty, saved 
an innocent man from being convicted of a crime 
which must have been followed with a very severe 
punishment.— jSfcwMe^an {Me,) Clarion, 



THE BEWILDERING VALL-EY. 
Th£ following graphic and remarkable description of 
' traveling over the 9andy denrtt of Arabia^ is a trans- 
lation from the French of Alexander Dumas, by a 
lady of New York. 

" Wb were in one of the most fearfully renowned 
wadies of the peninsula. It Is called ' The Bewildering 
Valley,* on account of its moving sands, the perpetual 
changes of which, at the caprice of the wind, render It 
impossible even for a practised guide to be certain of 
bis route while traversing It. We were surrounded by 
hills of sand ; and, the wind, as It swept their summits, 
became freighted with clouds of dust, floated around 
our heads, passed down our throats, and stifled us like 
the air of a crucible. 

" At length, the hour arrived for our first lialt. Our 
Arabs pitched our tent, and we looked for a brief res- 
pite ; but the wind carried the tent away at once. A 
second attempt was made to fasten it, without suc- 
cess ; the sand had no consistency beneath the surface, 
and the stakes could not be secured in it ; and If they 
could, the cords were not strong enough to hold the 
canvas against the gale. We were forced, therefore, 
to follow the example of the Arabs, and seek shelter in 
the shadows of our dromedaries. 

" I had just lain myself down by the side of my beast, 
when Abdallah came to say that it was Impossible to 
light a fire for his cooking. This news was not so bad 
as the poor dcvll thought It might be : we had no in- 
clination to eat, but a glass of pure, fresh water would 
have been worth a kingdom. The water we obtained 
at the Fountains of Moses was originally brackish ; and 
this, joined to the smell of the skins, and the Intoler- 
able heat, rendered it unfit to drink. 

" The sun continued to ascend, and now reached the 
zenith of Its hoight and its intensity. Our camels no 
longer afibrded a shade. I retreated to a distance from 
mine, unwilling to endure his wild-boast odor, when I 
could gain no corresponding advantage by sufi*erlng Its 
offensiveness, and wrapped myself in Bechara's mantle. 
In ten minutes, the side. I exposed to the sun was suf- 
ficently baked, and I turned the other, presuming that 



when wtU done^ I should cease to suffer. Dnring our 
two hours' halt, I did nothing but turn and twist In 
agony. I was enveloped In my coverii^, and could 
not see my companions ; and I bad not energy enough 
to inquire after them. All I know is that, muffled In 
Bechara's mantle, I was, to all Intents and purpose, a 
crab stewing in Its shell. 

" A change, at last, came over our torments ; the 
time arrived for continuing our journey. We mounted 
our dromedaries like listless and unwilling criminals, 
indifferent as to the route we were to pursue. We 
were certain that It must hefontard In some direction, 
and that was all.*^ I merely asked If we should have 
fresh water that evening; and Abdallah, who was 
near me, replied that the spot of our Intended halt was 
near a well. 

" The sleeplessness of the past night, my abstinence 
from food, and the state of fusion I bad been In for 
some time, combined, now, to produce an irresistible 
drowsiness. I at first opposed to it the idea of danger ; 
a fall of fifteen feet, although on the sand, had no at- 
traction in It But the fear of this mischance soon 
grew indlsilnct. A hallcination took possession of me. 
My eyes were closed ; yet I saw the sun, the sand, and 
the dusty air, only they were changed In color, and 
took strange and variable hues. I then imagined my- 
self in a vessel rocked by the surges of the ocean. 
Suddenly, I dreamed that I had fallen from my drome- 
dary, which, however, continued its course. 1 tried to 
call out to my companions, but my voice failed, and 
the caravan went on. I strove to pursue; but could 
not keep my feet in the sandy waves; they overwhelm- 
ed and nearly drowned roe. I endeavored to swim, 
but I had forgotten the necessary motions. Over this 
vision of frenzy, camy recollections of my childhood, 
that for twenty years had been buried In oblivion. I 
heard the murmur of a pleasant brook gliding through 
my father's garden. I threw myself under the shade 
of a chestnut-tree, planted on the day of ray birth. 
How I could simultaneously and Interchangeably ex- 
experience these conflicting visions, I have no power 
to imagine : the one fictitious, that of water and shade : 
the other real, that of thirsting, parching, suffocating. 
But I was so bewildered that I did not know which of 
the two was a dream. Presently, a violent blow In my 
breast or back awakened me ; it was a thump from my 
saddle, that warned me I had, In truth nearly lost my 
equilibrium. I opened my eyes with a start of terror : 
the garden, the brook, the tree, and the shade had 
vanished : but the sun, the wind, the sand, the desert, 
in short, remained. 

** Hours passed In this manner, but I took no note 
of the time. At length all motion ceased : and, arous- 
ing myself once more* from my drowsiness, 1 saw that 
the caravan had stopped. The whole of the Arabs 
were grouped around Toualeb ; we three remained just 
where our camels had pleased to halt. I made a sign 
to Mohammed : he came to me, and I Inquired why the 
Arabs stopped and looked about them so irresolutely. 
I found from his answer that 'The Bewildering Valley,' 
maintained its reputation, and our men liad lost their 
way." 

A BusTic in thb state, in paying his evening address 
to a cousin past the volatile age of thirty, said, " dear 
Poll, you have stolen my liver." " Poh ! Mr. Huntly — 
don't yon mean your hmrt T* ** Ah, true !— I knew it 
was some of my intrards." 
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A WOLP ENCOUNTER. 

BY C. r. HOFFMAN. 

The hunt^, Holt, of whom I have before spoken, 
has had some strange encounters with wild animals 
among those lonely defiles whicn I have attempted to 
describe : and John Cheney had, some time idnce, a 
fight with a wolf, which is almost as well worthy of 
commemoration as the doughty feat of old Putnam. 

It was in winter : the snows were some four or five 
feet deep upon a level ; and the hunter, upon whom a 
change of seasons seems to produce but little effect, 
could only pursue his game upon sn«w-8hoes ; an in- 
genious contrivance fbr walking upon the surface, 
which, though much used in our northern counties, is 
still only manufactured in perfection by the Indians, 
who drive quite a trade in them along the Canada bor- 
ber. Wandering far from the settlements, and making 
his bed at nightfall in a deep snow-bank, Cheney rose 
one morning to examine his traps, near which he will 
sometimes lie encamped for weeks in complete soli- 
tude ; when, hovering round one of them, he discover- 
ed a famished wolf, who, unappalled by the presence of 
the hunter, retired only a few steps, and then, turning 
round, stood watching his movements. 

" I ought, by rights,^' quoth John, " to have waited 
for my dogs, who could not have been for off*; but the 
creetur looked so saucy, standing there, that, though I 
had not a bullet to spare, I couldn't help letting into 
him with my rifle.*' He missed his aim, the animal 
giving a spring as he was in the act of firing, and then 
turning instantly upon him before he could reload his 
piece. So efifective was the unexpected attack of the 
wolf, Ihat his forepaws were upon Cheney's snow- 
shoes before he could rally for the fight. The forester 
became entangled in the deep drift, and sank upon tiis 
back, keeping the wolf only at bay by striking at him 
with his clubbed rifle. The stock was broken to pieces 
in a few moments; and it would have fared ill with 
the stark woodsman, if the wolf, instead of making at 
his enemy's throat when he had him thus at disadvan- 
tage, had not, with blind fury, seized the barrel of the 
gun in his jaws. Still the fight was unequal, as John, 
half buried in the snow, could make use of but one of 
his hands. He shouted to his dogs ; but one of them 
only, a young, untrained hound, made his appearance ; 
emerging from a thicket, he caught sight of his mas- 
ter lying apparently at the mercy of the ravenous 
beast, uttered a yell of fear, and fled, howliog to the 
woods again. " Had I had one shot left," said Che 
ney, " I would have given it to that dog, instead of des- 
iMtchiog the wolf with it." In the exasperation of the 
moment, John might have extended his contempt to 
the whole canine race, if a stauncher friend had not 
opportunely interposed to vindicate their character for 
courage and fidelity. 

All this had passed in a moment : the wolf was still 
grinding the iron gun-barrel in his teeth ; he had even 
once wrenched it from the hand of the hunter, when 
dashing like a thunder-bolt between the combatants, 
the other hound sprang over his master's body, and 
seized the wolf by the throat. '* There was no let go 
about that dog when he once took hold. If the barrel 
was red-hot, the wolf couldn't have dropped it quicker; 
and it would have done you good, l tell ye, to see that 
old dog drag the creetur's head down in the snow, 
while I, jist at my leisure, drove the Iron into his skull. 
One good, fair blow, though, with the heavy rifle bar- 



rel, on the back of the head, finished liim. . The fdlow 
gave a kind o' quiver, stretched out his hind lags, and 
then he was done for. I had the rifle stocked after- 
ward, but she would never shoot straight after that 
fight ; so I got me this pUtd, which, being light and 
handy, enablea me more conveniently to carry an aze 
upon my long tramps, and make myself comfortable in 
the woods." 

Many a deer has John since killed veith that pistol. 
It is curious to see him draw it from the left pocket of 
his gray shooting-jacket, and bring down a partridge. 
I have myself witnessed several of his successful shots 
with this unpretending shooting-iron, and once saw 
him knock the feathers from a wiki duck at eighty or 
a hondrsd yards.— mu Scenh. 



A VISION IN PAN»S.DELL. 

I HAVE seen Pan I — Within a sheltered hollow. 

Where fir trees laced their branches overhead. 
As If to hide the spot from fierce Apollo, 

To which of yore his vanquished rival fled : 
Some dubious marks of goat>like hoofs espying 

Along the margin of the tangled glade, 
I followed on their track, till deftly prying 

Amid the thickest covert of the shade, 

I saw great Pan! 

Beside a gliding stream the God was seated, 

In the dull umbrage of o'erhanglng trees, 
Prom whose sear boughs the yellow leafits fleeted. 

In whirling eddies on the autumn breeze. 
A sweetly solemn air bis pipe was playing, 

A mournful requiem for the dying year. 
He said— "The winds are cold, the woods decaying, 

I may not, must not, longer linger here." 

I have beard Pan. 

"Oh for the satyr's hut, the sprightly. salHes 

Of Shepherd mirth, the wine-jar's pnrple rill. 
The sunburnt revels In green Tempo's valleys, 

And the wild dances on the Arglve hill. 
Where oaten reeds piped out their simple measures. 

While from my nook I watched the merry clan, 
Till one with lips Impearl'd with dewy treasures 

Would steal away," to talk an hour with Pan. 

Pan— goatfooted Pan !" 

The song was hushed, and sad and heavy hearted, 

Upon my ears Its lingering music fell, 
As with a start the clattering hoofs depsrted. 

Their lessening echoes ringing down the delL 
But yet methought a deeper gloom denoted 

The bower from which a sylvan god had fled ; 
The falling leaves In thicker currents floated. 

And darkly waved the fir boughs overhead. 

I had seen Pan. 

And what indeed Is Pan ? — an Emanation 

Prom the bright thought and glowing hearts of yore, 
Taught by the spell of Pancy's young creation 

On high devotion's eagle-wings to soar. 
Then, when the ripened ear gave up its treasure. 

And the full vintage heaped the wine-press o'er, 
Their hearts, oppressed with thankfulness and pleasure. 

Exclaimed — " The gods reward bur toils — adore 
The mighty Pan." 

Pan is a mythus of the woods and mountain ; 
The pinetippld valleys and the olive fi|iade8,8 
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The warm spring rains, the showers from sparkling 
foun loins 
Singing sweet music in the Cretan glades. 
The tinkUng sheep-bell-oxen meekly lowir§, 

The pipe low breathing by the willowed streams, 
The whispering groves, the runnel's silvery flowings, 
Leaped into GK>dhead in the Grecian's dreams! 
They had seen Pan ! 




To my old friend, Seba Smith, editor of the Rovxr, 163 Nas- 

■aa street, New York. 
DowNiNGViLLE, away down east, in the State of Maine, 

Jaiiuary 1, 1844. 

My Deab old Fbiend : Where have you been this 
half a dozen years, and what have you been a duing all 
this time, that you didn't let me hear from you? I 
didn't think you would serve me so, after our long and 
Intimate acquaintance, and warm friendship, if I may 
be allowed to say it ; at any rate, it was warm on my 
part, for next to Gineral Jackson, I must say that I 
never met with no person, in all my public life, that I 
formed so strong a liking for as I did for you. There- 
fore you may well suppose I felt uneasy, and a little 
wamble-cropt, when year after year come and went, 
and I didn't hear nothin from you. The last I heard 
of you, they said you was up in the woods near Moose- 
head lake, looking after limber lots, and I've hod my 
fears ever since that you had got axcamped somehow 
or other, or else was lost In the woods, or drowned, or 
the bears had eat you up. 

Well, after I've wished you a happy new year, and the 
like of that, I'll tell you how I happened to get track 
of you again. Ye see, I went over to Uncle Joshua's 
this afternoon to have a chat with em a little while, 
bdng it was new year's day, for I always make It a 
pint to begin the year well,, and then I get through 
with It the best way I can. Well, I sot there talking 
with aunt Keziah and cousin Nabby, and once in a 
while, feeling a little humorsome, I tried to give cousin 
Nabby a sly kiss, being It was new year's day, you 
know. But, my gosh I I might as well try to kiss a 
streak of lightning, she was off so quick. That gal Is 
quick as a sted trap yet, old as she is, and you know 
she might almost be called a middle aged woman In 
the Gineral's time. By the time I got within a foot of 
her, and begun to get the right sort of pucker to my 
lips, she was off like a shot to the other side of the 
room, and says she, "Come, Jack, none of your sky- 



1 larkin ; leave that to young folks ; you and I are get- 
ting a little too old for chUdren's play." Aunt Keziah 
I sot lookln right Into the fire, minding her knitting, and 
' lookln as sober as If she was listening to^ne of parson 
I Jones's longest sermons. 

All at once, In comes uncle Joshua from the post- 
! oflBce, with his hands full of reading stuff of one kind 
j and another, papers, pamphlets, magazines, and what 
I not— for the old gentleman Is as great a reader as ever, 
and you know, years ago, he always would be reading 
I everything he could lay "his hands on, especially If it 
j had any republican doctrine in It Well, the old gen- 
I tleman put on his spectacles and sot down to go to 
j reading. The first thing he took up was a litUe maga- 
I zlne. 

I "Hullo!" says uncle Joshua, "what have we got 
here? This Is a net^ consam ; I halnt seen this afore." 

And then he begun to read — " The Rover, a weekly 
magazine of tales, poetry and engravings, original and 
selected ; edited by Seba Smith." When he got so 
fur, he jumped up out of his chair like a boy, and look- 
in over his spectacles at me, says he, " There, Jack 
your old friend, of the Portland Courier, is alive, after 
all, and here he Is, turned editor agin." 

You may depend, we all flocked round him quick 
enough. Aunt Keziah dropt her knlttln work, and 
run and looked over uncle Joshua's shoulder, and cou- 
sin Nabby run and clenched right hold of the maga- 
zine, but uncle Joshua held on to It, and declared he'd 
have the first reading of It. So at last when we begun 
to get a little pacified, he begun to read, and we soon 
found out all about It, that It was really a weekly ma- 
gazine, and that you had got to be an editor in the 
thunderin great big city of New York. I don't think 
I ever felt happier but twice in my life ; once was when 
uncle Joshua received his applntment as postmaster 
of Downlngvllle, and the other was when the news 
come in, that the Gineral yras elected a second time. 
It seemed to put the fire right Into me. My thumb 
and finger fairly Itched to get hold of a quill, and says 
I to uncle Joshua, « If I live, I'll write to my old friend 
Seba Smith before I sleep." 

When uncle Joshua opened the Roveb and looked 
at the engraving, "Hullo!" says he, "here's the ex- 
act plcter of Nabby, with a pall on her head ; how up- 
on alrth could they get her picter away there to New 
York 7" And then he looked a little further, and said, 
"Oh no, they call it Effie Deans." And then he read 
your poetry about EfiSe Deans, and before he got 
through, the tears were dropping down over Nabby'a 
cheeks like a shower of rain ; and aunt Keziah turned 
her head away and put her apron up to her eyes three 
or four times. 

Finally, after we got through with reading and ex- 
amining, and talking the matter over, I started for 
home, determined to write you a good long letter be- 
fore I slept. As I was going out, cousin Nabby fol- 
lowed me to the door, and asked me to give her best 
love to you. And then she kind of hesitated, and said 
she didn't know as It was hardly proper. At last she 
brightened up all at once, and says she, " Yes, Jack, 
he used to be so kind to you, and did so much to help 
you get an office, and to raise the credit of our family ; 
yes, Jack, hit or miss, give him my best love." So 
here I am, sitting down by my little fire and writing 
to you as fast as I can scratch, jest as I used to when 
I was at Washington along with the Gineral, and you 
was editor of the Portland Courier. You can't think 
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how nateral it seems, to be writing to you again. But 
how things is changed since them times. The woild 
donU hardly seem to be tlie same side up that it used 
to be then. • It makes me almost cry sometimes to see 
how things is goin backward ever since the Gineral 
left em. He used to keep everything straight and pa- 
triotic-like. The good old Qineral used to cut matters 
right down square, and keep everytlUng ship-shape. 
Do you believe, if he held the reins now, that any of 
the states would dare to refuse to pay their debts? 
No, he'd make em shell over the last dollar about the 
quickest. DonU you remember how he worked South 
Carolina's old iron up, when she kicked in the traces? 
I mean that nuUificcition business. The Gineral al 
ways said I give Mm a good lift in that matter, both 
by my pen and sword ; but I never took any piide to 
myself about it. But I have ten thousand things to 
talk to you about, and can't get a hundredth part into 
this letter. 

I write to the (Hnerol once in awhile, and the Gine- 
ral writes to me once in awhile, but Fve got my letter 
so near filled up, that I can't give you much idea of our 
correspondence till I write to you again. One thing 
ril jest mention, that he said in his last letter to me. 
He says Congress better be in better business than to 
be disputing and wasting so much time about paying 
that fine back to him. He says the Judge that put the 
fine on to him was a spunky fellow, and did jest right ; 
and if he hadn't a done it, he would have cut his ears 
off. He says, moreover, if they vote to pay it back to 
him, he never will touch a cent of it. 

Speaking about cutting ofi'ears, reminds me of what 
the Gineral used to say to me when I lived \iith him 
at Washington, and when a man in New York, I be- 
lieve they said his name was Davis, used to be writing 
letters and putting my name to em. The Gineral used 
to get so mad about them counterfeit letters, that every 
time he got hold of one he would rare right up, and 
then says he to me, " Now, Major, if, you don't go to 
New York and cut that feller's ears off^ by the eternal 
I'll take away your commission." 

Then I used to talk round the Gineral and get him 
cooled down again. " Why," says I, " Gineral, them 
letters never Ml hurt me. The counterfeit is too plain ; 
they haint got the silver ring ; people wont take em for 
mine." But though I didn't trouble myself much 
about this Mr. Davis putting my name to his letters in 
them days, being so much occupied as I was in help- 
in; the Gineral carry on the government, yet I've 
heara things about him ^nce, which if they are true, 
shows he can do meaner things than that. I've heam 
that he goes round among folks, and tries to get into 
notice, and Into good society, &y calling himself me ; 
that he goes to Saratoga and other places where the 
big bugs get together, and calls himself m« ; that he 
goes to great dinners such as they had in New York 
when the great Mr. Boz was over here from England, 
and gets the whole company to look at him by calling 
himself mc. Now I wonder if all this is true. I've 
heam so, and I've seen it in some of the papers. 
Whether it is all true or not, somehow or other all 
these things have had such an efiect upon my mind 
that I never can hear of this Mr. Davis without think- 
ing of ears. , 

How does my old friend Major Noah do 1 He al- 
ways used to be on our side in the Gineral' s time. 
Clever soul, that Mtgor. I'd give as much for one of 
his amiles any time as I would for a good piece of pie 



arter dinner. Tell hkn (o stick to the republican ground, 
and he'H always come out right. 

Give my respecu to Col. Webb. Tell him I am sony 
he got ftito that scrape last year, and met with that 
accident ; though the GUieral says in his letter to me 
that he thinks all the better of him for it He says it 
shows the grit was in him, notwithstanding DufiT Green 
always said It wasn't. 

Likewise remember me to Jonathan Slick. Ac- 
cording to my notion he writes near about as well as 
his cousin Sam^ the clock maker of Slickville. But 
Sam's firet work was his best. 

How is cheap literature in New York now 1 I*ve a 
notion of diving into it a little ; for I've got kind of 
tired of farming again, and think it would be a sort of 
business that might suit me. I like a business that is 
brisk and goes quick. I wish you would jest ask the 
Harpers, or some of them greet book chaps, what they 
would give me for a good four-by-six-er, or a firet rate 
seven-by- nine-er. I' ve got t wo or three dozen of works 
that I've been cooking up, at odd jobs, evenings and 
so on, and I should like now to bring em out while the 
tide sarves. But I spose in order to make money on 
em, I ought to look after my literary reputation a ttttle 
more than I have done heretofore. For, you know, 
my literary repatatlon has hung at rather loose ends, 
in consequence of that Mr. Davis calling himself me, 
and some other folks, too, writing once In awhile let- 
tere in my name. So that the the papera have made a 
great many mistakes about it, sometimes saying Davis 
was me, but they wasn't so much to blame for that as 
I know on, for I spose they thought Mr. Davis ought 
to know who he was. And then sometimes they've 
said John Neal was mes but John, like an honest 
Yankee, always denied it point blank. And sometimes 
they've said you was me ; but I've always been greatly 
obleeged to you for putting the matter right, and tell- 
ing folks that I was myself and nobody else. And if 
any body undertakes to call me in question hereafter, 
I wish you would tell em so to their face and stand it 
out. 

But it's time for me to wind up, for uncle Joshua 
has sent over to know if Tve got my letter ready, and 
says he's going to close the mail. I dont see but uncle 
Joshua is as smart as he was ten years ago. His hair 
has turned pretty gray, but otherwise he hasn't altered 
scarcely a bit He steps as spry as a boy, never allows 
any body to open the mail but himseU; and sorts all 
the letters. He has had that office a great while, you 
know; it was one of the Gineral' s first appointments. 
And I guess he'll keep it as long as he is able to walk 
about ; for he's always on the right side, and you ne- 
ver can catch him a hair ofi* the true republican track 
any more than you can catch a weazle asleep. He 
walked by the side of the Gineral on that track, and 
kept shoulder to shoulder with him. And then he 
walkod with Mr. Van Buren on the same track and 
never flagged a hair. And then, you know, he alwaya 
kept up with old Tip, and Tyler, too, without turning 
to the right or left And let who will come In next 
time, you needn't have no fears of uncle Joshua; 
he'll stick to the true republican ground, and be right 
aide up. A 

Cousin Nabby has jest come In, and says aunt Ke- 
ziah and uncle Joshua and all of em sends their beat 
respects to you. So I must bid you good night, axKi 
remain. Your old and faithful friend, 

Major Jack Downing. 
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THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

OUm OLD FRIEMD MAJOB DOWNING. 

Wa were not a litUe gratified the other day, when 
on receiving our budget from the poat-office we found 
a letter from this distinguished hero of General Jack- 
son's time, who still lives in honorable retirement at 
Downingville in the State of Maine. We confess our- 
selves in fault at not keeping up a regular correspon- 
dence' with him a few years past ; but the nps and 
downs in life often carry friends on widely different 
voyages, and make them apparently forgetful of each 
other, when their hearts remain as warm as ever. The 
Major has lost nothing of our high regard for him, and as 
he has got into the writing mood again we hope to have 
many pleasant chats with him ; and as it is always our 
wish to have the readers of the Rovxa fare as well as 
ourselves, we intend to pass the letters over for their 
edification and amusement 

The portrait of the Major, which we give in coimec* 
tion with his first letter, was taken some ten or twelve 
years ago, when he first entered into public life. It is 
a very good likeness, though perhaps it may be con- 
sidered a little flattered. Doubtless, too, by this time 
some grains of allowance should be made for the effect 
of time's changes, though we can hardly imagine that 
the Major could ever grow old ; and in retaming his 
new year's greetings, we heartily say to him, *' Msjor, 
may you live a thotisand years, and may yonr shadow 
never be less." 

" THIS IS A HOnSE." 

Deae reader; although the plate we present you 
this week, is not marked upon the face of it, ** engra- 
ved expressly for the Rover," as the Deishion of the 
day is, yet such is actually the fact, and we are ready 
to make our bible oath to the truth of It, and to corro- 
borate it by clouds of witnesses besides. Our aim is 
to get up the best and most interesting magazine we 
can possibly make for the money we receive for it. In 
pursuance of this object, when original articles, or an 
original plate, will best serve our purpose, we shall use 
them. But when a selected article^ or a picture that 
somebody in the world may have seen before, will best 
serve our purpose, we shall use that ; knowing full well 
that what is best for our readers is best for us. We 
have noticed one or two papers, which probably have 
not been in the habit of examining the Rover, consider 
it principally.a republication. The fact is, we claim to 
be as original as other folks, and always give prefer- 
ence to original articles, unless we have selections 
that are better. We usually give a half a dozen or 
more original articles a week, although they are not 
marked original. 

KABVEY*8 PAINTINGS. 

Wb were surprised upon visiting the exhibition room 
of this really clever artist the other day to see so few 
there. As one who has made American scenery and 
Ameiican pltases of atmosphere a subject of exact and 
patient stitdy he is deserving of the highest public ap- 
preciation ; and more than this, his paintings are bean- 
tifal specimens of landscape, which be proposes here- 
after to have published with suitable letter-press^ thus 
making a truthful and valuable addition to the artistic 
wealth and literature of the country. 

Mr. Harvey's atmospheric painUngs are in fiaict an 



agreeable drama, with a perfect scenic accompaniment, 
in which the unities are preserved, so far as they have 
anything to do with time. Some of tiis forest scenes 
are inimitable. 

Robinson Cbusoe.— Alexander V. Blake, 77 Fulton 
street, has published a very beautiful edition of this 
admirable book of all times and all countries. It is 
superbly bound, and embellished with numerous wood 
engravings of great finish and beauty, and a fine steel 
plate frontispiece. 

(BoflOD OorrespoDdence.) 

** GentiUty Is it neither la Urth, maaaer, nor faihkm.** 

Etiqubtts. 

Count D'Obsat ! Who has not heard of the Count ? 
Who has not read ** Etiquette 1" Reader, have you 
observed a small, thin, yellow-complexioned pamphlet, 
very neatly printed, and all that sort of thing ; and 
only twenty-five cents per copy 1 But, most of all, 
have you read it 7 Let us look a minute at the ** coun- 
terfeit presentiment " of the distinguished author. I 
should like to hear Lady Blesslngton's opinion in re- 
gard to the likeness ; in fact, there is no one better 
qualified to judge of its correctness than her Ladyship, 
not even excepting her daughter, the Count's discarded 
better half. Alas ! many a young lady has found the 
air of a foreign country to be far less cold and foreign 
than the airs of an estranged lord ! Reader, you will 
find that the more a man caresses him»eif, ^o less he 
caresses liis wife, A fop is nothing more than a tai- 
lor's sign, endowed with locomotion; he is a thing 
modeled by human hands, incapable of receiving any 
lasting impression, other tlian the tailor and the bar- 
ber impart. He values the applause of his veUei tU 
ch/xmbre^ above the opinions of all the sensible worid 
beside ; and if he can prove an exception to the old 
^ying, and be considered in the eyes of his servant a 
furOf he at once looks upon creation with contempt, 
imagines himself the cleverest man living, and Is ama- 
zed as he gazes in the glass, to think that people still 
continue to be bom, when num ha$ arrivmiaimiehper' 
Jedion! 

The Count is an amazingly fierce looking individual, 
(if we may tjudge from the stifiTideal of a Parisian cr- 
quit that is intended to adorn this little book, called 
" Etiquette,") and looks dreadfully as though he liad 
swallowed something to keep him in an upright po- 
sition. However, it may be wrong to consider a man 
by what we see and hear of him merely in print The 
Count mettf be a very handsome nan— nay, very pretty ; 
but this picture puts me in mind of those beantiful.wax 
gentlemen that frequently ornament a hair-dresser's 
show-case— looking all the time as though their great 
load of beauty was actually too much for one mortal, 
and seeming to say, *'If s an exceedingly painftil thing 
to be so much handsomer than other people— 'tis, 'pon 
my honor!" But come, let us lay this little piece of 
tiraae paper modestly over the Count, and take a view 
of the title page. " Manners make the man," certain- 
ly cannot mean such a man as is represented in the 
picture, else the expression is a paradox, for tlie tailors 
heretofore have had all the credit of making that un- 
certain class. " Waltzing is the art of a gentleman, 
and never yet was taught or understood by a dancing- 
master." That is, every man bom to half a million of 
pounds, comes into the world a natural waltzer ; but 
the man who comes into tlie world under less auspi- 
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cioiiB circumstances, and devotes a lifetime to the stu- 
dy of the an, can't know anything about it as a matter 
of course, because he wasn't 6om a waltzer; that is, 
he wasn't bom to the inheritance of tialf a million of 
pounds. By the way, the Count (7) undertakes, in the 
space of eleven pages and a half of this book called 
*< Etiquette," to explain and teach waltzing, yet still the 
art "was never yet taught or understood by a master." 
Rather an argumaUum adhonUnem, 

The Count considers smoking a very vulgar habit, 
and exclaims that " A\\ songs that you may see written 
in praise of smoking, in magazines or newspapers, or 
hear sung upon the stage, are pu/», paid for by the 
proprietors of dgar divans and tobacco shops, to make 
their trade popular ; therefore never believe nor be de- 
luded by them." 'This is a dcath-Wow to Spra^e— 
poor Sprague ! 

Dear reader, the following is a mere puff I Pray hea- 
ven you may not be deluded by it. 

TO MV 8EOAR. 
BT CHAEI.KI flPEAOUK. 

Yes, social friend, I love thee well. 

In learned doctors spite ; 
Thy clouds all other clouds dispel, 

And lap me in delight. 

What though they tell with phizzes long. 

My years are sooner passed 1 
I would reply with reason strong. 

They're sweeter while they, last 

And oft, mild friend, to me thou art 

A monitor, though still ; 
Thou speak' St a lesso n to my heart 

Beyond the preacher's skiU. 

Thou'rt like the man of worth, who gives 

To goodness every day— 
The odor of whose virtues lives 

When he has passed away. 

When in the lonely evening hour, 

Attended but by thee, 
O'er history's varied page I pore, 

Man's fate in thine I see. 

Oft as thy snowy column grows. 

Then breaks and falls away, 
I trace how mighty realms thus rose, 

Then tumbled to decay. 

Awhile, like thee, earth's masters bum, 

And smoke and fume around. 
And then, like thee, to ashes tum. 

And mingle with the ground. 

Life's but a leaf adroitly roU'd, 

And time's the wasting breath. 
That late or early we behold 

Gives all to dusty death. 

From beggar's frieze to monarch's robe, 

One common doom is passed : 
Sweet nature's works, the swelling globe, 

Must all bum out at last. 

And what is he who smokes thee now ? — 

A little moving heap, 
That soon, like tliee, to fete must bow, 

With thee in dust must steep. 



But though thy ashes downward go. 

Thy essence rolls on high ; 
Thus, when my body must lie low. 

My soul shall cleave the sky. 

Is this, then, nothing more than a mere puff? But 
let us look once more. 

" Eat 'peas with a spoon; and curry also. Tarts 
and puddings are to be eaten withac7>oon;" or in other 
words, never be caught indulging in tlmt excessively 
vulgar habit of eating wup tcith a fork. 

However, let it be understood, and truly, that there 
is no better guide extant, to the uninitiated, than this 
same book called " Etiquette." And let me say to yon, 
reader, that however much you may feel indebted to 
the work in question, for smoothing your way into po- 
lite society, you owe nothing to Fashion's lord and 
master. Count D'Orsay. Mr. Day, a miniature painter, 
formerly of England, now residing in Boston, is the 
author of said book. He is a very short man with a 
very bald head — eccentric withal ; and about fifty- five 
or sixty years of age; and believe me, the author of 
•* Etiquette " is as unlike D'Orsay, as the pretty Count 
is unlike a sensible thinking man. 

Boston Rovzb. 
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Thk Lowell OprxaiNO, for January. 

A Monthly Magazine of 32 pages, for one dollar a 
year. Written, edited, and published by female opera- 
tives employed in the mills at Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Curtis & Farley, editors. All the yoimg men in the 
country who have a spare dollar, or a thimble full of 
galantry, ought to subscribe for the Lowell Ofieilng. 
Cause, why 7 " Kate in search of a husband" Is in it 
every month ; and besides, they ought to be polite to 
the ladles. 
The Pas lob Maoazine, and Ladiet^ and GentUmm's 

toeekfy Gazette, New York: J. L. Kingsley^ 42 Ann 

street, 8 pages quarto ; price 6 1-4 cents. 

This work Is neatly got up, and the first number 
contains a fine outline engraving of Retzch's game of 
Ufe. ^^^^^^ 

BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 
**A8 the vine, which had long twined Its foliage 
around the oak, and been llHed by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling around it with ita caressing tendrils, and bind up 
its scattering boughs ; so it is beautifully ordered by 
Providence, that irom^n, who is the mere dependant 
and omament to man in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace, when smitten with sudden cala- 
mity, winding herself in the rugged recesses of his 
nature, tenderiy supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart." 



Flattbbt.— Sensible women have often been the 
dupes of designing men, in the following way : they 
have taken an opportunity of praising them to their 
own confidante, but with a solemn injunction to aeciecy. 
The confidante, however, as they know, will InfeUibly 
inform her principal, the first moment she seea her; 
and this Is a mode of flattery which alwajra socceeds. 
Even those females who nauaeate flattery in any other 
shape, will not reject it in this; just as we csn bear the 
light of the sun when reflected by the moon. 
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Vienna, the kindest attention. Among her intimate 
associates were distinguished the Countess of Pletem- 
Vol. II.— No. 19. 



racters. 
Madame Von Puchs asked me-one day if I had ever 
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THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

BY BOBERT BUB1I8. 
Wrm AN BNOBAVIIfO. 

Oh leeze me on my spinning wheel, 
Oh leeze me on my rock and reel; 
Frae tap to tae that deeds me bien, 
And haps me fiel and warm at e*en ! 
I'll set me down and sing and spin. 
While laigh descends the simmer sin, 
Blest wi' content, and milk and meal, 
Oh leeze me on my spinning wheel. 

On ilka hand the burnles trot. 
And meet below my theekit cot ; 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 
Alike to screen the birdie's nest. 
And little fishes' caller rest: 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel, 
While blithe I turn my spinning wheel 

On loAy aiks the cushats wail, 
And echo cons the dolefu' tale; 
The Unt whites in the hazel braes 
Delighted, rival ither's lays: 
The craik amang the clarer hay, 
The paitrich whirrfn o'er the ley. 
The swallow jinkin round my sMel 
Amuse me at my spinning wheel. 

Wi' sma' to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy. 
Oh wha wad leave this humble stat^ 
For a' the pride of a' the great 1 
Amid their flaring, Idle toys, 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys. 
Can they the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinning wiieel 1 



The story of the qfflce teekmg poet in the last half of 
4he following article, is very rich. 

A CHAPTEB FROM 

JUSCOLLECTfONS OP THE CONGRESS AT 

VIENNA. 

BY THE COUNT A. OE LA OABDB. 
[TBAX8I«ATBI> FOB TBB BOVBB, BY PAT BOBIIMOM.] 

Wishing only to transcribe my own recollections, I 
restrict myself to the narrow limits of a journal, and 
shall think my highest ambition accomplished, if, in 
these hasty sketches of an important epoch, my read- 
ers recognize any resemblance to the persons whom I 
wish to recall to them. 

Among the most celebrated female leaders of Austrian 
society, shone the beautiful Countess Laura von Fuchs, 
of whom the numerous strangers at Vienna, daring 
the congress, have preserved the warmest recoUecUon. 
Graceful and intellectual, this lady was the psrest per- 
sonification of the cultivation of her country, and to 
be admitted into her aderie was at that time esteemed 
the Mghest of all honors. In 1806 and 1812 1 received 
from her, as all the Frenchmen did who were then In 
Vienna, the kindest attention. Among her intimate 
associates were distinguished the Countess of Pletem- 

VoL. II.— No. 19. 



burg, her sister, the wile of the then reigning count of 
that name, and Madame fidmond Perlgord, niece of 
Tallerand, and the Duchesses of Sagan and fixeronza, 
all of them princesses of iho house of Courland, and 
known universally by the aevbriqatt of "the three 
graces;" the Cannonesa Kineki, a member of one of 
the most illustrious families of Hungary, and among 
the celebrated personages of the day; the Duke of 
Dalberg, one of the French Plenipotentiaries ; Marshal 
Wolmoden, the three Counts Pohlen, Philip, prince of 
Hesse- Hamberg, Paul Esterhazy, afterwards so cele- 
brated as Austrian minister at Saint James ; Eugene 
Beauhamois ; the Russian general, DeWltt ; M. de 
Gentz, Secretary of the congress, and confidant of 
Mettemich ; General Nastltz, the accomplished and re- 
fined journalist ; Varhagen Von lEJnse ; the poet Car- 
pani, Poctor Koreff and the Baron Ompteda, formeriy 
minister of Westphalia and Vienna, but whom the ruin 
of that kingdom had compelled to be present as a spec- 
tator only, at this grand diplomatic Sanhedrim. 

Delightful, indeed, were our reunions at her house. 
The heat of political discussion never interrupted their 
harmony. The countess imposed on all of her visitors 
the pleasant chains of mutual friendship. They unani- 
mously proclaimed her their queen, and she wore the 
dignity with a species of serious sport. I found her 
surrounded -by her family, now beautiful and grown, 
and by the friends I had left with her four years before. 
Fortune, in spite of the exciting events of the last four 
years, had deprived her of none of them, but they had 
all become generals, ambassadors, or high functiona- 
ries. Among them I loved most the Prince of Hesse- 
Hamburg, then far removed from his present exalted 
rank. A similarity of age, taste and ideas attracted us 
together. I loved the exaltedness of his sentiments, 
his nobleness of character, and the sincerity for which 
he was so famed. Like many of the princes of sove- 
reign German houses, he owed Ms celebrity to himself 
alone. Having entered the service at the age of fifteen, 
he was taken prisoner by the French army during the 
eariy wars of the Revolution, carried to Paris and im- 
muredin the Luxembourg. Recognized as a nephew of 
the king of Prussia, he hoard uttered ever near him de- 
mands for his death. A crow4 of furious women, rais- 
ing their hands to their necks, recalled constantly to 
his mind the horrible inscrument of punishment so 
prodigally used at that period. The firmness of his 
answers, his youth and beauty were Ms preservers. 
Sometime afterward, bdng exchanged, he returned to 
his military career, and earned on the field of battle 
each of his grades, and, at the time of which I write, 
was among the most esteemed generals of the Austrian 
army. 

Afterward, a field marshal, he was sent to aid the 
emperor of Russia in his campaign against the Turks 
in 1828, and now reigning landgrave of Hesse-Ham- 
burg, is respected and adored by Ms subjects, whose 
happiness constitutes Ms chief study. 

Our first tribute was due to tMs exalted personage, 
possessed of so many titles to our esteem. The hap- 
piness of mankind would be too great, if in the small 
measure of life allowed him, he beheld many such cha- 
racters. 

Madame Von Fuchs asked me-one day if I had eyer 
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met wiib George Sinclair, • young EngUshmftn, whom 
an adventure with Napoleon had made a very lion of 
In Vienna. 

A few days before the battle of Jena, George Sin- 
clair, while traveling in Austria, was stopped by the 
eclaiieurs of the French army, and conducted to the 
head quarters as a spy. 

** Where are you from, and whither do you go Y' said 
the emperor to him, in a tone wtUch seemed to him 
the presage of death. 

Sinclair spoke French perfectly. 

"I come," said he, from the university of Jena. I 
am on my way to Vienna, where I expect to find let- 
ters from my father. Sir John Sinclair." 

" Sir John ! he who has written so much upon agri- 
culture 1" 

"Yes, Sire." 

The emperor entered into conversation with Duroc, 
and then spoke again to Sinclair with more mildness. 
Though but eighteen years of age, the prisoner had 
amassed much historical and geographical information. 
For two hours he astonished Napoleon, who gave or- 
ders to Duroc to escort him to the advance guard, and 
suffer him to proceed on his journey, a favor of which 
he had entertained no hope, and which was the more 
flattering to his vanity as he owed it entirely to his 
own merit. 

Since our separation I had never met Sinclair, but 
had heard that, after traveling in Italy, he had entered 
parliament, and adopted the opinions of his iriend, Sir 
Francis Burdelt, and that he had, moreover, become 
celebrated as an orator and a distinguished member of 
the opposition. 

Two very different matters divided public attention. 
The future destiny of the kingdom of Saxony, and a 
toumeyment, which had been spoken of fjx>m the first 
meeting of the congress, and which was to be celebra- 
ted in the imperial court-yard. 

Saxony engrossed a portion of conversation ; some 
few remarks were made on the propriety of giving it as 
indemnity to Prussia, but all the minutie of the tour- 
ney were described. It was proposed to make it one 
of the most brilliant of the spectacles given by the 
court. All the printed and engraved descriptions of 
similar scenes of the age of Louis XIV. were examin- 
ed, and it was proposed to eclipse them all in magnifi- 
cence. 

The Ck>untess Edmond de Perigord, one of the twen- 
ty-four ladies who were to preside over it, told us that 
the toilets prepared for this festival, would surpass in 
luxury and richness all the traditions of the court of 
the Orand Monarque, 

"I think, indeed, we shall have all the pearls and 
diamonds of Hungary, Austria, and Bohemia. Scarce- 
ly a relation or friend of one of these ladies has not 
opened her jewel-case, and ornaments that have not 
been worn for an hundred years, will glitter on the 
brow or robe of one of us." 

" As for the knights," said the young count of Woy- 
na, ** if their predecessors surpi^sed us in richness of 
costume, all competition with us in horses is out of 
the question. They will passage and dance minuets 
as gracefully as gentlemen of the old court did." 

And then we chatted away about the colors of the 
different quadrilles, and the supposed dress of the 
champions ; and spoke of the various devices by which 
the ladies wished to express their sentiments. The 
good king of Saxony and his states were totaUy | 



forgotten. Who could at that time think of such a 
trifle 7 After I left the countess, I met, on the graben, 
the General Count DeWiit, and kiappy was I to do- so, 
for his presence carried me back to the happy days 1 
bad passed in the Ukraine, with the Countess Potoka, 
on her magnificent estate of Tulczim. 

Only son of the first marriage of his father, the Gkne- 
ral Count DeWitt, with the celebrated and beautiful 
Sophie, and grandson of the grand-pensionary of Hol- 
land, the career of the count was brilliant, as it was 
rapid. 

A soldier from his childhood, and colonel at the age 
of sixteen, and commander at eighteen of the empress's 
cuirassiers, one of the most beautiful regiments of Eu- 
rope, he had served with the greatest distinction in 
the campaigns of the last three years. In six weeka 
from his mother's estates he had raised and equipped, 
at his own expense, four regiments of cossacks, whose 
services he otfered to the emperor, made a lieutenant- 
genera], and charged by Alexander with the organiza- 
tion of the military colonies. He appeared as chief of 
the army of reserve, in the campaign of 182S, against 
the Turks, which was terminated by the peace of 
Varna. He died at an age so young, that his fiiends 
and family could with difliculty bear the deprivation 
of his society. 

Count DeWitt bad married the Princess Josephine 
Lubomirska, one of the most celebrated beauties of 
Europe, whose portraiture may be expressed by grace, 
wit and accomplishment, personified and united. 

At Madame Von Fuchs' the good old custom of sup- 
pers, which our fathers were so devoted to, and which 
their children so regret, was kept up. At one of these 
reunions chance placed me not far from the Count De 
Witt. 

That morning I had received » strange visit. Just 
as I was making my toilet, I was told that a French- 
man wished to speak to me. He was introduced— a 
good-looking young fellow handed roe a letter, saying, 
" It is from M. Rey, an advocate, with whom you once 
dined at the house of M. Bondy, prefect of Lyons. 

I invited ray countryman to sit down, and after the 
phrases of compliment, opened M. Key's letter. It was 
to request that I would use my interest at Vienna to 
procure for M. Cast some employ menu "Judging from 
the date of this letter, sir," said I, "some^tirae baa 
passed since you left Lyons." 

*' Yes, sir, having before roe the whofe world froon 
which to choose a home, I have traveled slowly hither 
on foot." 

"You have certainly another recommendation 1" 

** No other, I assure you." 

" You are a man of courage to travel three hundred 
leagues on foot with a single letter, written by a per- 
son whom I have seen but once, and without being 
sure that you would find me here. You should suc- 
ceed, but I can give you but little eneouragemeiH. 
Had you come to ask a kingdom or province from the 
congress, you would probably be listAied to; but a 
place for a Frenchman in the Austrian dominions is 
very difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, I will do all in 
my power for you. What till now has been your oo 
cupatton 1" 

" I have served in the rojral guard." 

" What kind of place do you desire V 

" I care not what. I would like to bs a secretary, or 
to fiH any place you please, civil or military." 

" You are not difficult to please." 
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I coaM not but smile as I said this, at the assurance 
of the young Frenchman, and at that quick wit which 
appears to be a characteristic of our nation. Becoming 
each moment more interested in ray yonng compatriot, 
I asked him to allow me to think of his affairs for a 
few days, and bade him adieu, with an Impression that 
his long and painful journey had been in vain. 

At supper we spoke of sudden Impulses, of the Influ- 
ence they had upon our fortunes, of the brilliant suc- 
cess which was often to be traced to them. Some one 
Bpoke of the good fortune of General Jetterbom, who 
within four months became, from miyor, a genend-ln- 
chief; and oi many others of whom we thought. 

" Gentlemen, I can tell you of an adventure, which 
except that as yet it has led to nothing, equals any- 
thing in hardihood you have heard of." 

They bade me tell it, and I described the visit of my 
young compatriot, his objects and his mode of travel- 
ing; spoke of his single letter, of the change which 
brought him to Vienna at the moment of my own ar- 
rival. The Count DeWitt listened with attention. 

" The courage of your friend interests me. Since he 
has served in the royal guard, he knows certainly how 
to ride. Send him to me, and I will employ him." 

I thanked the count, and said to some other person, 
"Thus has fortune enabled my countryman in one day 
to ascend the rouiids of the ladder. We must confess 
that if a letter of introduction is often addressed by 
chance, it sometimes falls at the gate of fortune." 
^ "Yes," said the young Count of Saint-Morsan, "a 
letter of introduction sometimes ensures one's fortune. 
Shall I illustrate this by a striking example 7 

*' A young poet of Paris, named Du Bols," said he, 
** poor both in mind and body, had exhausted all the 
inspiration of which he was possessed, in singing the 
praises of the dominant powers ; but had, as yet, ob- 
tained from them not the slightest mark of favor. His 
last effort was an ode addressed to the Princess Pau- 
line, the favorite sister of the Emperor Napoleon. In 
his poetical madness, not keeping before his eyes the- 
fate of Racine on the presentation to Louis XIV. of 
his ntemoire sur le maJheur des peuples^ he had inter- 
mingled, with praise of Pauline, advice to the god of 
war, and a philanthropic dream of a general peace. 
The greatest effects may not unfrequently be traced to 
the slightest causes. One of the princess's ladies was 
by chance a relation of the poet. She look advantage 
of a favorable moment to present the ode to her high- 
ness, who, struck with the recurrence of the rhymes 
Pauline and dioine often enough In the poem, promis- 
ed her protection to the author of so perfect a bijou. 

" » Where is hel' said she. 

" * There in the antichamber,' said the dam« tfantour. 

" * Show him in,' said the princess ! and the poet 
was introduced into Pauline's perfumed boudoir, and 
tete a tete with his future providence. 

" < What can I do for youT said the gratified prin- 
cess. 

" < Give me, madame, a recommendation for any post 
in any department you please.' 

"'Will one to Fouche suit you 7 He yesterday 
complained that I asked him for nothing. I will, if yon 
choose, test ills sincerity.' 

" The poet replied, that it would make him the hap- 
piest of men. The pretty Italian sat down immediate- 
ly, and feeling one of those fits of inspiration come 
over her, when eloquent phrases flow involuntarily 
from the pen, wrote to his lordship of Otranto in terms 



of the highest praise of M. On Boia whom she caikd 
a most superior man, fit for anything, and in whoso 
success she felt great interest. 

" One hour afterward, the protege ik as at the doorof 
the dispenser of favors ; but being both unknown and 
unrecommended to the ushers, wo may well iina<;itio 
that he remained unnoticed in the antl(!hamber, and 
left Ids billet in rather careless hands, it was thrown, 
with many others. Into a sack, which received those 
of each day, and whose contents usually passed, not 
into the hands of Fouche, but into the stove of the an- 
tichamber. It chanced, however, when Fouche re- 
turned that evening from the ministerial council, that 
with many others, thisinote was brought him. He de- 
tected at once the impression of the seal of the imperial 
hoase. He opened it at at once, read the whole of it, 
and ordered four gens d'armes to be ready to accom- 
pany his carriage at nine on the morrow. At his hotel 
every one supposed that he intended to visit Saint 
Cloud to communicate some most important discove- 
ries, and not a little were the servants surprised when 
his excellency ordered his coachman to drive to an ob- 
scure street in the Quartier des Halles. It was there 
that our poet was established in a room in the sixth 
story. 

" There was neither porter nor runners in the street 
in which his dwelling was ; and the high and mighty 
Prince of Tarentum was forced to drive to a baker's 
shop in the neighborhood te inquire where M. Du Bois, 
an author, lived. < There,' said Madame, the baker's 
wife, ' lives a very poor devil in the garret of this house. 
I do not know whether he is an author or not, but he 
owes for two weeks' lodging.' 

" And leaving the shop at once, with all the stength 
of her voice, she called M. Du Bois. The poet looked 
out of his window, and seeing a coach and the gens 
d'armes in the street, was sure that the boldness of his 
allusions to a general peace had been badly received by 
Jupiler Tlonans, and that he was about to atone for his 
offence in the Bicetre. Consulting, in his anxiety, his 
fear alone, he thought of nothing but concealment, and 
ensconced himself under his bed. Fouche, getting no 
answer, determined to climb up the stairway. A cour- 
tier finds difficulty in nothing, when he wishes to prove 
his zeal or power. Only the facetious genius of Beau- 
marchais or Lesagc, or the comic talent of Potier could 
give any idea of the originality of the scene, when 
Fouche discovered the protege of Pauline beneath the 
worm-eaten bed-stead. I will cut the story short. He 
spoke to him in encouraging tones ; drew him out from 
his improvissed cell, and in the morning neglige of a poet, 
placed him beside liim in his coach, carried him to his 
splendid hotel, and invited him to breakfast 

" < What post do you wish, M. Du Bois?' said his 
excellency to the fandshed poet, taking advantage of 
the interval between a dish of colelettes a la soublse, 
which had been devoured, and a salmi of partridges 
about to be similarly treated. 'What can I do for 
you?' 

<'* Anything that «you please my lord. I shall be 
grateful for any kindness.' 

" * Well, then ; have you any objections to visit the 
island of Elba? There I can make you commissary- 
general of police.' 

" ( I would go to the end of the worid, if your high- 
ness vrishcd it,' answered the poet, who fimded the 
events of the last hour a dream. 

" * To-morrow I shall sign yoor commission. When 
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yoa arrive at Porto Feongo, yoa will find instructions 
•waiting you \ receive, in the meantime, this on ac- 
count of your salary.' And he placed in his hand a 
rouleau of gold. 

" It did not require much time to pack up the poet's 
baggage, which might have been contained in a segar- 
case. Du Bois took a place in the diligence, and 
started for his post, scarcely awakened, like Sancho^ 
for his island. He soon arrived at it 

''Now it happened, that just then there were two 
competitors for the survey of the iron mines of Elba, 
which are of great value. The new comer seemed to 
be of much consideration at Paris, charged with im- 
portant duties in the administsation of the island. Both 
of the aspirants were most attentive, and anxious to 
secure his interest One of them ofTered him a share 
In the enterprize, should he be fortunate enough to ob- 
tain the post he sought for. The new functionary, 
who saw himself borne on by the wheels of fortune, 
took good care not to refuse his protection. He pro • 
'mised every tiling and wrote everything. By chance 
his associate was fortunate, and attributed to him the 
credit of tUs success. The son of Apollo, who knew 
nothing of any mines but those of mount Parnassus, 
sold out his interest for three hundred thousand francs, 
and had, moreover, the good sense to invest this sum 
in government securities, and thus ensure himself 
against all risk of the mutability of fortune. 

"The first time that Fouche met Pauline at the 
TuUerieSf alter her absence at the waters of Bagneres, 
he said : 

'' ' I trust your highness is pleased with the provision 
I made for your protege V 

"'What protege, M. le Dukel I do not under- 
stand.' 

" • But, Madame— M. Du Boia.' 

(I >Du Boisi I do not remember any one by that 
name.' 

« ( Does not your highness recollect a letter written 
me three months since, most earnestly recommending 
to my notice M. Du Bois, an author, in whose welfare 
your highness took great interest T 

*' < Ah, yes,' said the princess smiling ; ' I know now 
— ^a poor poet, kinsman of one of my ladies, who ad- 
dressed to me an ode. What have you done for him 7 
Is he a clerk in one of your offices?' 

" Though the minister was piqued that he had thus 
made a dupe of bimselfj he look good care not to men- 
tion the post of importance to which he had appointed 
M. Du Bois ; but his kind friends heard of the affair, 
and made it generally known. Even the emperor was 
amused, and jested about it to his minister, who, as 
every one luows, had no idea of a good joke. 

" The recall of M. Du Bois was as hasty as his ap- 
pointment had been. Our hero was deposed from his 
situation, like Sancho from his government, and be- 
came again what he had been. But the three hundred 
thousand francs had 'been paid down, and rents pur- 
chased with them, and he was able, on his return to 
Paris, quietly to worship the muses, and had no diffi- 
culty in finding parasites to applaud his verses, and 
partake of the excellent dinners, for which the mines 
of tho island of Elba enabled him to pay with libe- 
ality." 

Though the fortune of my protege was not as ra 
pid as that of M. Du Boia, it was brilliant enough for 
him to have reason to thank hie stars that he had ever 
undertaken the journey to Vienna. He pleased the 



Count DeWitt, who made him his secretary. After 
having been to thank me for the interest I had taken 
in him, he went to the theatre Leopolstadt, and was 
arrested by the police, which toward strangers is very 
severe. He defended himself, was beat down, haif 
strangled, and thrown into prison. Carried on the 
next day before a magistrate, he claimed the protection 
of his new patron, the Count DeWitt, an attache of the 
Emperor of Russia, and at the request of the general 
was released. A^ he had no passport, if he had met 
with this accident one day sooner, be would, as a vaga- 
bond, have been put beyond the Austrian frontier. 

The Abbe Chalenton, who was the tutor of M.H. 
de Polignac, says that my protege followed the Count 
DeWitt to Rupsia, and at Tulczim married a lady with 
a dowry of a rental of two thousand Dutch ducats, and 
that on this occasion the abbe led to the altar the bride. 
M. my protege afterward returned to Lyons in much 
better trim than when he leA it. 

Thus you see that he, thanks to his courage, receiv- 
ed a share of the benefits of the congress of Vienna. 

Who after this will deny the influence of fortune on 
our fate, or the use of letters of recommendation 7 
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I AM the second son of a gentleman of ancient de- 
scent but moderate fortune, in one of the northern 
states of Germany. My father, a man of high pnd 
honorable feeling, resolved that as his means would 
not allow him to provide adequately for all his four 
sons, the younger ones should endeavor to carve out 
fortune for themselves, rather than pass their lives in 
the useless and often painful position ofcadettdtfamilU, 
He was esteemed by the sovereign of his country, and 
he trusted that with the aid of some Interest and a good 
education, his children might rise high In the profes- 
sions they should adopt. From an early age, therefore, 
one of my brothers was destined to the army, another 
to the church, and I, myself, was to become a lawyer. 

However good my fathers' s intentions undoubtedly 
were, he committed an error of judgment, when he 
allotted to me the dry and steril study of the law, which 
was in every way unsuited to my character and dis- 
position. Of a highly nervous and excitable tempera- 
ment, it was painful, and almost impossible for me to 
fix my mind and attention on anything that did not in 
some degree appeal to or captivate my imagination. 
Even in my boyish days, and in my intercourse with 
lads of my own age, a tendency to the fantastic and 
ideal, and distate for the more solid and material afiairs 
of life revealed themselves in an unusual degree, and 
were unfortunately pampered by free access to a style 
of reading that should have been carefully withheld 
from me. 

I had a maiden|aunt who resided at my fisthet's, a 
most determined reader of fiction, and who, pleased to 
discover a kindred taste in me, willingly supplied me 
with the kind of literature in which she delighted. The 
wildest and most fantastic creations of the German 
school were hourly in my hand, and I would remain 
whole days, filling my mind to repletion with this un- 
wholesome food, till I attained such a pitch of excite- 
ment, that the hours allotted to sleep were passed in 
uneasy and dream-broken slumbers, or In tossing to 
and fro on my feverish bed, and re-capitulating the 
horrors and wild fancies I had read of in the day. 

At college my silent and unsociable disposition caus- 
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ed me to be little sought after by other etudents, when 
I, in mj tnm, gladly avoided, devoting to solitude and 
the perusal of roy favorite, authors, all the time I was 
not compelled to give to study. Even now the plea- 
santest hours I can call to mind are those spent in the 
greenwoods that surround the university town of 

C . Many were the long summer afternoons I 

passed, under their shade, absorbed in my books; and 
when my temples ached, and my brain grew dizzy with 
the excitement the latter occasioned, I would bury my 
face in the thick grass, and as though reflected on a 
black and shining mirror, scenes and figures surpassing 
the wildest dreams of Callot and Hofiman, glided be- 
fore my distempered vision. 

My vacations I usually spent at a country-house be- 
longing to my father, which to me oflered a peculiar 
charm, from its bizarre and antique construction, and 
still more from the thousand tales and superstitions 
that existed concerning it, and which it was ray delight 
to collect from the neighboring peasants, and from one 
or two old domestics, who had grown gray in the ser- 
vice of the family. 

The outside of this mansion had been carefully pre- 
served in all its picturesque rudeness, but the interior 
had undergone numerous changes suggested by in- 
crease of luxury, and was as comfortable as a more 
modem dwelling could have been. One room, how- 
ever, had been in no way altered since its first construc- 
tion. It was a spacious apartment, of greater length 
than width, roofed and wainscotted with black oak. 
Its original destination was that of a picture-gallery, 
and to this use it had always been applied. Panels 
three or four feet in width were left plain, and filled up 
with pictures, between which were carved devices of 
the most strange and fanciful nature. Fauns and 
satyrs, grim-looking helmeted heads, fabulous animals, 
and chimeras of all kinds, were placed round the spaces 
occupied by the pictures, which latter were, for the 
most part, family portraits. 

This gallery, which was seldom visited, except by 
some dust detesting menial, was my favorite haunt. 
There was one picture that attracted my particular 
attention. It represented a lady in an eastern costume, 
holding in her hand a large open fan, on which was 
depicted a combat between Moorish and Christian 
eavaliers, minutely and beautifully painted. The lady's 
face was of exceeding loveliness, and bore the impress 
of stormy passions and much suffering. 

There was a story connected with this picture and 
one of my ancestors who had gone to aid the Spaniards 
in their wars against the Infidel. 

He had been taken prisoner, so ran the legend, and 
escaped by the assistance of the daughter of a Moorish 
prince. Before they had got far from the fortress in 
which he had been confined, they were met by the 
lady's father. A struggle ensued, and the Christian 
being unarmed, was about to be overcome, when his 
mistress supplied him with a poniard, which a moment 
later was reddened in her father's blood. The escape 
was eflfected, but the lady died of remorse a year after- 
ward. 

Before this picture I used to pass hoars, lying on an 
old settee, book In hand, and occasionally suspending 
my reading to gaze on that beautiful face, in which 
fierce passion and deep remorse were so strangely 
blended. 

I cannot define the feeling which the contemplation 
of this^ painting occasioned me. Had the picture had 



a living original, I doubt not I should have become 
passionately enamored of her, so great was the fasci- 
nation which those deep, sad, and yet fierce eyes ex- 
ercised over mo. If, however, I remained in the gallery 
after dusk, my admiration was exchanged for a super- 
stitious terror, and I would hasten trembling away, 
hardly daring to turn my back to the picture lest it 
should leave its frame and follow me. 

Habits and reveries of the nature I have sketched, 
were, as may be supposed, by no means favorable to 
serious study, and I scarce know how it was, and at 
what rare intervals I succeeded in gaining a sufficient 
knowledge of the law to be admitted to practise as a 
barrister. 

A year passed away, and found mc but little changed 
or improved in the weaker points of my character. On 
the few occasions on which I was employed during 
that space of time, I managed to acquit myself toler- 
ably, but without giving any indications of talent; and 
it was owing to family interest, and not to merit of my 
own, that at an unusually early age I was appointed 
public prosecutor at the criminal court of a small pro- 
vincial town. 

Somewhat roused by my new appointment, it was 
with a feeling more like ardor in my profession than 
anything I had yet felt, that I entered the court on the 
opening day of the assizes. 

The firet and only important case that came on for 
trial, was that of a murder committed on a traveler, 
and of which an inhabitant of a neighboring village 
was accused. I opened the prosecution in a tame 
speech, amounting to no more than a plain statement 
of the facts. The evidence was gone through, and It 
was late in the day when it again came to my turn to 
address the court. But it was now in a very different 
frame of mind from that in which I had first spoken. 

As the proceedings had advanced, my interest in 
them, and a feeling of partisanship against the prisoner, 
of which I was myself unconscious, had rapidly In- 
creased. I had also become Irritated by the budgerlng 
cross-examination which the counsel for the defence 
had made some of my witnesses submit to. It was 
with a flushed brow and almost unintelligible volubility 
of diction, that I began speaking for the second time. 
As I proceeded, however, my utterance became less 
rapid, my ideas more cqllected. I felt that I was elo- 
quent, and that feeling made me more so. I was lis- 
tened to with the deepest attention, and when I wound 
up an energetic and powful speech, by a forcible appeal 
to the justice of my country, and a tremendous denun- 
ciation of the murderer's crime, a loud buzz of applause 
buret from the hitherto breathless audience. 

As I glanced round the court, and drank in the ad- 
miration expressed on every countenance, my eyea 
met those of the prisoner. The revulsion of feeling 
was Instant, from the pride of triumph to the dejection 
of compassion and remorse. 

The accused was a man who had been a soldier from 
his childhood and had left the service only a few 
months before the commission of a crime for which he 
was now arraigned. He was about fifty years of age, 
and possessed of one of those marked, stem counten- 
ances that artists willingly choose for models when 
desirous of depleting the beau ideal of a Vetera soldier. 
His thick, black mustaches, in which a few lines of 
gray were perceptible, added to the military turn of his 
features, but took away nothing from the frankness 
expressed in his bronzed, open countenance, and clear 
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gray eyes, that were now fixed upon me with an ex- 
pnission of reproach and proud contempt, that seemed 
to say as plainly as looks could speak. 

*' Well done ! you have sacrificed an innocent man 
to the empty triumph of a moment" 

i sank back upon my chair. ConTiction of the pris- 
oner's innocence replaced the virulence wtiich had so 
recently animated me. That man> I thought cannot 
be a murderer. I was scarcely conscious of what 
passed around me till I heard the word " Guilty" pro- 
nounced, and the next moment sentence of death was 
passed. 

Involuntarily my eyes turned toward the condemned 
man, as he was being led away from the bar at which 
he had stood. 

<'l shall die innocent," said he, "may my blood be 
at the door of those who caused it to fiow." 

And his eyes were fixed upon me as he said h. 

I shuddered, and the alteration of my countenance 
must have been very perceptible, for two persons step- 
ped to support me, as though I had been about to faint. 
A glass of water was brought, and in a few minutes I 
was able to leave the court. My agitation was attri- 
buted to fatigue and the heat of the crowded halt. 

The two days following the trial I passed in a state 
of indescribable agitation. My first care was to go at- 
tentively over all the deposition in the hopes of finding 
sometliing that would convince me of the culprit's 
guilu 

But the contrary effect was produced : the evidence 
against liim, although strong, was entirely circumstan- 
tial. There existed a doubt; and prepossessed as I 
now was in favor of the accused, the more I pored over 
the proceedings, the more I became convinced of liia 
innocence. 

Two days elapsed in these investigations. On the 
fourth the sentence was to be put in force. Hastening 
to the executive authorities, I declared to them my 
doubts, or rather my conviction that the man was in- 
nocent, and besought them to delay his punishment, 
that I might have time to repair to the capital, and use 
all my efforts to obtain a reruission or commutation of 
the sentence. 

My request, was refused. The man had been found 
guilty. Several murders had recently taken place in 
that province; an example was wanted, and the law 
must take its course. My repeated entreaties, and 
wild, hurried manner, excited surprixe, but produced 
no other efiect. 

It was late on the evening precediog the execution, 
before I became convinced that all my efforts were vain. 
I ordered post-horses to be at ray door at daybreak, for 
I could not bear to remain at N. while the execudon 
took place. 

It was about noon when I drove Jnto a. town some 
twenty leagues off. As the carriage arrived In a large, 
open square, its progress was impeded by a dense 
crowd of persons, apparently assembled to vvitness 
some spectacle, and whose numbers increased so ra- 
pidly* that before the postillion could make up his mind 
whether to turn back, or endeavor to push through the 
mob, we found ourselves wedged in among carts and 
pedestrians, in a manner that made it impossible to 
move either backward or forward. 

Absorbed in painful thoughts I had at first not no- 
ticed the stoppage, but, at last, looking through the 
window, I saw the cause of the assemblage that bar- 
r«d our passage. Jn the centre of , the square, a scaf- 



fold was erected, on which three men dressed in 
coarse black habiliments, and one of them with a 
broad, bright sword in his hand, were standing round 
a block. 

An execution was about to take place. Scarcely 
had I observed these preparations when four persons 
ascended the scaffold. Two of them were priests, 
but in one of the others I recognized to my honor the 
unfortunate man of whose uqjust condemnation X 
considered myself the ptincipal cause. The heada- 
man at N. had been seized with sudden iUoeas, and as 
there was an execution to take place at the town in 
which 1 now found myself, the prisoner bad been trans- 
ferred thither. Of this arrangement I liad not been 
made aware. 

r called to the postillion to drive on. He endeavored 
to do so ; but it was impossible. 

At that instant, and while my eyes were fixed as by 
a species of fascination upon the scaffold, one of the 
prisoners knelt down, the executioner's sword flashed 
in the sunbeams, and the next moment an assistant 
held up a human head. The blood was streaming from 
the severed arteries, and some of it had splashed upon 
the pale face, and dripped from the long mustache^ 
while the as yet unclosed eyes seemed fixed upon me, 
with the same expression they had worn on the day of 
the trial. 

My head swam and my senses left me. When they 
returned, I found myself lying in bed at an hotel, with 
a physician standing over me, administering restora- 
tives. 

A violent fever was the consequence of the agitation 
and excitement I had gone through ; and, although I 
at length recovered, there remained ^a depression of 
spirits, which from its long duration excited the alarm 
of my friends. My nights were terrible. 1 scarcely 
dared to sleep, for in ray dreams I was perpetually 
haunted by the features of him whom I considered my 
victim. 

Night after night was the scene of the execution 
present to me in my feverish slumbers. Even when 
not sleeping, but In a sort of doubtful state between 
slumber and wakefulness, the most honible visions 
passed before me. The same pale, blood-stained visage 
would peer out at me from behind the furniture of my 
room, hover in the air above my head, and even place 
itself in frightful proximity upon my very pillow. My 
friends, and especially the kind-heaned and skilful 
physician, who was a near connexion of my family, 
tried every means to rid me of these hallucinations. I 
was persuaded to travel, and take share in amusements 
of all kinds ; but although change of scenes and plea- 
sures at first produced a beneficial effect, the improve- 
ment was only temporary. 

A circumstance at length occurred, which gave those 
who interested themselves in me, the strongest hopes 
of my recovering a healthy tone of mind. 

I became deeply attached to a young lady of good 
family and great personal attractions. The medical 
man, who with friendly zeal had studied my case, and 
meditated on all the remedies most likely to benefit 
me, declared that marriage was of all means that in 
which most hope might be placed. The obligations of 
a married life, the new object of interest it would ofier> 
and duties it would impose upon me as a husband and 
father, were, he sanguinely trusted, almost certain to 
produce a beneficial change. 

The passion with which Cecilia von S. had inspired 
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me was not unrequited by her, and nothing remained 
but to obtain the consent of her family. 

She was an only daughter, and in order to induoe 
her parents, wiio were wealthy, to receive my suit fa- 
vorably, my father, with the full concurrence of my 
brothers, ensured me greater advantages than he could 
give to all liis children. Among other things he made 
over to ma the country-house, that I have already had 
occasion to mention. 

The necessary delays were abridged as much as pos- 
sible, and the marriage solemnized in the capital, where 
several weeks passed in a round of pleasures and 
urausemeots, and my friends observed with delight 
that the predictions of my medical adviser seemed ful- 
ly realiaed. The harrasGrfng nervous fancies that had 
hitherto rendered my existence burdensome left me, 
my spirits improved, and while the unpleasant recol- 
lections of the past became dim and faint, the futare 
presented itoelf to my view with an unclouded horizon. 

My marriage had taken place in eariy spring, and at 
the begining of May I set out with my bride for the 
country-house, the gift of my father, at which we in- 
tended to pass the summer. The curious architecture 
of the building excited my wife's admiration, and the 
day following our arrival, I accompanied her over the 
house, which she was desirous of inspecting in its mi- 
nutest details. 

From some unaccountable feeling, perhaps a presen- 
timent, I fett unwilling to visit the picture-gallery that 
had been the favorite resort of my more youthful dsys. 
Its old worm-eaten door, however, attracted her atten- 
tion, and as I had no reason to assign for refusing to 
open it, I sent for the key and we entered the apart- 
ment. 

Nothing had been changed in the arrangement of 
the room during the four years that had elapsed since 
I last visited it. Probably no one had ever entered it 
during that space of time. I thought I recognized the 
eame cobwebs hanging about the wainscotting, and felt 
certain of the ideniity of one or two venerable spiders, 
who, seated pompously in the centre of their webs, 
aeemed to greet me as an old acquaintance. I scarcely 
heard Cecilia's exclamations of delight at the pictu- 
resque aspect of the spartraent, and answered I know 
not how to her questions concerning the grim-looking 
warriors, and hooped and powdered dames that deco- 
rated the walls. 

At length we arrived opposite the portrait of the 
Moorish lady, and something of my old superstitious 
feelings came over me as we stopped before it. There 
hung the picture, the object of my boyish admiration 
and terror, the same tialf demon half Magdalen look 
upon the features, the same fascinating gaze in the 
deep dark eyes tliat again fixed mine beyond the power 
of withdrawal. My wife repeated her questions con- 
cerning this picture several times without obtaining an 
aaswer, and at last, surprized at my silence, and at the 
revery in which I appeared plunged, gased earnestly in 
ray face, and ealled me by name. 

'* Rudolph!" cried she. 

I surted, and as though the spell were broken, I 
turned my eyes from the gray old picture to her bright 
and blooming countenance. But what strange idea 
flashed across rae at that moment 1 Was it Cecilia's 
portrait I had been gazing on 1 The features were the 
same, the same eyes, the same oval beautiful face, the 
same straight, Qrecian nose, and full pouting lips, All 
. WAS identicoL Even the earnest expression of my Ce- 



cilia's countenance was a softened resemblance of the 
more marked and less pleasing one worn by the poi^ 
trait. I felt a strange, overpoweriog sensation in my 
bead. It was as though a hot hand were pressed upon 
my brain. Feigning a sudden indisposition I hurried 
my wife firom the gallery. 

During the remainder of the day I was in a high fe> 
ver. Cecilia was greatly alarmed, and insisted upon 
sending for a physician, who prescribed a sedative, 
which I drank, though fully convinced it would be of 
no avaiL But that iright, how horrible was that night ! 
the opiate gave me sleep, but sleep was a thousand 
times more fatiguing tluin wakefiriness. The most 
frightful visions hovered round my piHow, and conspi- 
cuous among them all was that ghastly, blood dripping 
head, as it had appeared to me when held up by the 
exeoutioner. The Moorish princess, or my wife in an 
oriental garb, one of them, or both, I know not, so 
horribly confused was the dream, would pass before 
me with pale and menacing countenance, and seizing 
in their arms the gory head that grinned and chattered 
in exultation at my terrors, danced and waltzed around 
me in horrible revelry. Thrice welcome was the dawn 
that at length appeared. -But it brought little relief. 
The state of feverish excitement was succeeded by a 
depression of spirits that crushed me to the very earth, 
and to which the efibrts of my aHectionate wife, who 
did her utmost to cheer me, brought no allevialion. 
Toward evening the fever returned, my temples burn- 
ed, and my pulse beat with hammer-like violence. 
Dreading a repetition of the preceding night's tortures, 
I resolved to remain up late, in hopes that a long vigil 
might procure me sounder sleep. CJecilia i^iahed to 
remain with me, but I insisted upon her retiring to 
rest. 

Scarcely had she done so, when I felt an irreslstibie 
impulse to visit the picture gallery. 1 could not assign 
to myself a reason for this feeling, which was accom- 
panied by an indefinite feeling of terror. It seemed as 
though some invisible power drew me against my will 
to a crisis I would gladly have avoMed. I paced up 
and down for some time struggling against the feeling, 
but at length seizing a Ught I hurried from the room. 
A damp chill came over me as I pushed back the 
creaking door and entered the old gallery. The feeble 
fight of the taper I was carrying gianced and flickered 
over the carved wainscotting. Mack and shining from 
age. Hastening on with rapid step, I paused before 
the portrait of the Moorish lady, but as far from it a« 
the opposite wall would allow. -Gazing earnestly at 
the painting, I again sought the resemblance to Cecilia 
that had so forcibly struck and aflected me on the pre- 
ceding day. But the head of the portrait had disap- 
peared! The body and dress were there; the slender 
form, the snow white fingera laden with jewels, the 
rich robe, the painted fan, all were in their places. 
Only the head was tDanting, 

I passed my hand before my eyes, doubting whether 
I saw aright, and again looked at the portrait. Across 
the dark hazy space where the head had been, a some- 
thing appeared to be flitting, some mysterious change 
to be going on. At length the features of a human 
face were faintly shadowed out, became stronger, took 
light, shade, and color. I remained breathless watch- 
ing the strange appearance. But that was no woman's 
face. It became more vividly distinct. Horror and 
I madness ! The head I had beheld upon the scaflbldt 
J the grim and blood-stained features of my victim were 
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8ion, either hj his talents for singing, or the compara- 
tive propriety of his conduct. Day after day he labored 
in his precarious avocation. The changes of the sea- 
sons were not now admitted as excuses. The storm 
did not drive him to the wine-shed, and rain did not 
confine him to ills hut Day alter day, and often night 
after night, he was to be found in the field — on the 
mountains— by the sides of the rain-courses — on the 
shores of the torrent. He rarely indulged himself even 
in the recreation of meeting his mistress, for whom all 
this labor was submitted to. Gold, not as a means but 
as an end, seemed to be his thought by day, and his 
dream by night, the object and end of his existence. 
When they did meet, in darkness, and loneliness, and 
mystery, it was but to exchange a few hurried sen- 
tences of hope and comfort, and affected reliance upon 
fortune. On these occasions, tears, and tremblings, 
and hysterical sobbings, sometimes told, on her part, 
at once the hollowness of her words, and the weakness 
of her constitution ; but on his, all was, or seemed to 
be, enthusiasm and steadfast expectation. * * 

The year touched upon its close ; and the sum which 
the gold-seeker had amassed, although great almost to 
a miracle, was still far, very far, from sufficient. The 
last day of the year arrived, ushered in by storm, and 
thunderings, and lightings ; and the evening fell, cold 
and dark upon the despairing labors of Francesco. He 
was on the aide of the mountain opposite Niccoli's 
house ; and, as daylight died in the valley, he saw, 
with inexpressible bitterness of soul, by the number of 
lights in the windows, that the fete was not forgotten. 
Some trifling success, however, induced him, like 
a drowning man grasping at a straw, to continue his 
search. He was on the spot indicated by a dream of 
tiis enthusf/9tic mistress; and she had conjured him 
not to abandon the attempt till the bell of the distant 
church should silence their hopes for ever. His suc- 
cess continued. He was working with the pick-axe, 
and had discovered a very small perpendicular vein ; 
and it was just possible that this, although inadequate 
in itself, might be crossed at a greater depth by a hori- 
zontal, one, and thus form one of the gruppi^ or nests, 
in which the ore is plentiful, and easily extracted. To 
work, however, was difficult, and to work long impos- 
sible. His strength was almost exhausted ; the storm 
beat fiercely in his face, and the darkness increased 
every moment. His tieart wholly failed him— his 
limbs trembled — a cold perspiration bedewed his brow; 
and as the last rays of daylight departed from the moun- 
tain-side, he fell senseless upon the ground. How 
long he remained in this state he did not know ; but 
he was recalled to life by a sound resembling, as he 
imagined, a human cry. The storm howled more 
wildly than ever along the side of the mountain, and it 
was now pitch dark ; bat on turning round his head, 
he saw, at a little distance above where he lay, a small, 
steady light. Francesco's heart began to quake. The 
light advanced toward him, and he perceived that it 
was borne by a figure arrayed in white from head to 
foot " Lelial" cried he in amazement, mingled with 
enperstltious terror, as he recognized the features of 
his young fair mistress. *< Waste not time in words, 
said she ; " much may yet be done ; and I have the 
most perfect assurance that now at least I am not de- 
ceived. Up, and be of good heart ! Work— for here is 
light, I will sit down in the shelter, bleak though it be, 
of the cliff, and aid you with my prayers, since I can- 
not with my iiands." Francesco seized the axe, and, 



stirred half with shame, half with admiration, by the 
courage of the generous girl, resumed tiis labor with 
new vigor. "Be of good heart," continued Lelia, 
•'and all will yet be well. Bravely — ^bravely donel — 
be sure the saints have heard usl" Only once she 
uttered anything resembling a complaint : " It la so 
cold !" said she ; " make hast, dearest for I cannot find 
my way home, if I would, without the light." By and 
by she repeated more frequently the injunction to 
*'make liaste." Francesco's heart bled while he 
thought of the sufferings of the sick and delicate girl 
on such a night, in such a places and his blows Cell 
desperately on the stubborn rock. He was now at a 
little distance from the spot where she sat ; and was 
just about to beg her to bring her the light nearer, 
when she spoke again. " JIake haste— make liaste T' 
she said ; '* the time is almost come — I shall be wanted 
—I am wanted— I can stay no longer— farewell !" 
Francesco looked up — but the light was already gone. 
It was so strange, this sudden desertion ! If deter- 
mined to go, why did she go alone 7 — aware, as she 
must have been, that his remaining in the dark could 
be of no use. Could it be that her heart had changed, 
the moment her hopes had vanished 1 It was a bitter 
and ungenerous thought; nevertheless, it served to 
bridle the speed with which Francesco at first sprung 
forward to overtake his mistress. His heart ceased to 
beat, he grew faint, and would have fallen to the ground, 
but Ifor the support of a rock against which he stagger- 
ed. 

When he recovered, he retraced his steps as ac- 
curately as it was possible to do>in utter darkness. He 
knew not whether he found the exact spot on which 
Lelia had sat— but he was sure of the sarroundiiig 
localities ; and, if she was still ihere, her white dieas 
would no doubt gleam even through the thick nl^t 
which surrounded her. With a lightened heart— for, 
compared with the phantom of the mind which had 
presented itself, all things seemed endurable— he began 
again to descend the mountain. In a place so singu- 
larly vdld, where the rocks were piled around in com- 
bination at once fantastip and sublime, it was not won- 
derful that the light carried by his mistress should be 
wholly invisible to him, even had it been much nearer 
than was by this time probable. For less was it sur- 
prizing that the shouts which ever and anon he uttered 
should not reach her ear; for he was on the lee -side of 
the storm, which raved among the cliffs with a fury 
that might have drowned the thunder. Even to the 
practised feet of Francesco, the route, without tlifi 
smallest light to guide his steps, was dangerous in the 
extreme ; and to the occupation thus afforded to his 
thoughts, it was perhaps owing that he reached Nic- 
coli's house in a state of mind to enable him to acquit 
himself in a manner not derogatory to the dignity of 
manhood. "Niccoli," said he on entering the room, 
" I have come to return you thanks for the trial you 
have allowed me. I have failed, and. In terms of the 
engagements between us, I relinquish my claims to 
your daughter's hand." He would then have retired 
as suddenly as he had entered ; but old Niccoll caught 
hold of his arm : " Bid us farewell," said he, in a trem- 
ulous voice ; " go not in anger. Forgive me for the 
harsh words I used when we last met 1 have watch- 
ed you, Francesco, from that day, and—" He wiped 
away a teor, as he looked upon the soiled and neglected 
apparel, and the haggard and ghastly face of the young 
man. "No matter— my word is plighted— &rcweU. 
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Now call my daughter," added he, " and I pray God 
that the business of this night end in no ill !" 

Francesco lingered at the door : he would fain have 
seen but the skirt of Leila's mantle before departing! 
** She is not in her room 1" cried a voice of alarm. 
Francesco's heart quaked. Presently the whole house 
was astir. The sound of feet running here and there 
was heard, and agitated voices calling out her name. 
The next moment the old man rushed out of the room, 
and laying both his hands upon Francesco's shoulders, 
looked wildly in his face. " Know you aught of my 
daughter 1" said he. "Speak I conjure you in the 
name of the blessed Saviour ! Tell me that you have 
married her, and I will forgive and bless you ! Speak ! 
— will you not speak 7 A single word ! Where is my 
daughter 7 Where is my Lelia 9— my life— my light— 
my hope— my child, my child !" The mineralo started, 
as if from a dream, and looked round apparently with- 
out comprehending what had passed. A strong shud- 
der then shook his frame for an instant. "Lights!" 
said he, '* torches !— every one of you follow me !" and 
he rushed out into the night. He was speedily over- 
taken by the whole of the company, amounting to more 
than twelve men, with lighted torches, that flared like 
meteors in the storm. 

As for the leader liimself, he seemed scarcely able to 
drag one limb after the other ; and he staggered to and 
fro, like one who is drunken with wine. They at 
length reached the place he sought 4 and by the light 
of the torches, something white was seen at the base of 
the cUff. It was Lelia. She leant her back against 
the rock ; one hand was pressed upon her heart, like a 
person who shrinks with cold ; and in the other she 
held the lamp, the flame of which had expired in the 
socket. Francesco threw himself on liis knees at one 
side, and the old roan at the other ; while a light, as 
strong as day, was.shed by the torches upon the spot 
She was dead— dead— stone dead! After a time the 
childless old man went to seek out the object of his 
daughter's love : but Francesco was never seen from 
that fatal ni/^ht. A wailing sound is sometimes heard 
to this day upon the hills, and the peasants say that it 
is the voice of the mineralo seeking his mistress among 
the rocks; and every dark and stormy night the lamp 
of Lelia is still seen upon the mountain, as she lights 
her phantom-lover in his search for gold. 



MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 

BuRBLLvs was the first who demonstrated that the 
force exerted within the body greatly exceeds the 
weight to be moved without, and nature, in fact em- 
ploys an immense (we had almost said superfluous) 
power to move a small weight. It has been calculated 
that the deltoid muscle alone, when employed in sup- 
porting a weight of 50 pounds, exerts a force equal to 
2568 lbs. Some notion of the force exerted by the hu- 
man body in progressive motion may be formed from 
the shock received when the foot unexpectedly Impin- 
ges against any obstacle in running. The strongest 
bones are occasionally fractured by the action of the 
muscles. The muscular power of the human body is 
indeed wonderful. A Turkish porter will run along 
carrying a weight of 600 pounds— and Milo, of Croto- 
na, is said to have lifted an ox, weighing upwards of 
1000 pounds. 

Haller mentions that he saw a man, whose finger 
b«ing caught io a chain at the bottom of a mine by 



keeping it forcibly bent, supported by that means the 
weight of his whole body, 150 lbs., till he was drawn 
up to the surface, a height of 600 feet. Augustus II« 
King of Poland, could with his fingers, roll up a silver 
dish like a sheet of paper, and twist the strongest 
horse-shoe asunder, and a lion is said (Phil. Trans. N. 
340) to have left the impression of his teeth upon a 
piece of solid iron. The most prodigious power of 
the muscles is exhibited by fish. A whale moves with 
a velocity through the dense medium of water that 
would carry him, if continued at the same rate, round 
the world in little more than a fortnight, and a sword- 
fish has been known to strike his weapon through the 
white oak plank of a ship. 



WEDDED LOVE. 

ST CUARLXS H. BRAINABO. 

How divine the cords of feeling 
That unite my soul to thee, 

When my heart its thoughts revealing, 
Breathes of truth and constancy. 

When thine eyes, in love-lighi tender, 
Told that faith was radiant there, 

Hope then shed Its btightest splendor, 
All things earthly grew more fair; 

When thy voice, in love's first greeting, 
Hal? suppress'd the truthful lay. 

Time on angel wing, how fleeting. 
Hours like moments passed away. 

Wandering 'neath the stars of even, 
Life and love were pledged to thee, 

Ere thy lips had answer given, 
Thy young heart confess'd to me. 

Oh, how blissful was the hour! 

All things whispered truth sublime. 
Memory, with enchanting power, 

Sheds a halo o'er the time. 

Sacred still the ties that bind us. 
Ties that death shall ne'er divide. 

Future years in love shall find us, 
Then as now, still side by side. 
Boston^ December^ 1843. 



THE SAILOR'S RETURN. 
OR THE EVILS OP IMPRESSMENT. 

BV HAWSER MARTINGALE. 

Katharine Wilson was fondly attached to her hus- 
band. His handsome features, his graceful form, and 
frank and easy manners, with the air of interest which 
in the eyes of a youthful maiden is always attached to 
the gallant spirits who voluntarily brave perils by sea 
and by land, had first won her heart— while his nflec- 
tionate disposition, his generous nature, and his ster- 
ling integrity, increased her affection and secured her 
respect. He was the beau ideal of human perfection, 
and the regret, the deep seated sorrow which the young 
wife experienced when her truant husband parted from 
her, almost in the honey moon, to encounter dangers 
on the mighty deep, may be more easily imagined than 
described. But there are few ills of life for which 
time does not bring a panacea— and although when 
the stage drove oil', carrying with It the dearest friend 
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which she had on earth, she was overwhelmed with 
grief; and refused all conaolatioii, in a few days the na- 
tural buoyancy of her spirits prevailed, and she listen- 
ed to the whisperings of Hope, and gazed fondly on 
the images of joy to which the enchantress pointed in 
the distance. Her thoughts, however, sleeping or wa- 
king, centered on her husband, and although she at- 
tended to her domestic duties with unremitting assi- 
duity, and lost no opportunity of administering to the 
tiappiness of her parents, who loved her as fondly as 
ever parents loved a child, she was constantly looking 
forward, to the return of her husband, as to tbe bright- 
est hour of her existence. 

The Rabican was expected to be absent from eight 
to twelve months, according to circumstances — and 
the "Marine Lists" in the newspapers were scanned 
with great care by Katheiine, in the expectation that 
they would furnish her with occasional intelligence of 
the progress and safely of the ship, in whose fortunes 
she now took so deep an interest. But the Rabican on 
her outward passage, was not spoken by any home- 
ward bound vessel, much to Kate's vexation and dis- 
appointment. In a few months she began to expect 
letters from her husband— but no letters came. At 
length, one day, to her great joy, while examining the 
shipping department of the Boston newspapers, she 
saw that the Rabican had arrived at Bahia, in a pas- 
sage of sixty- five days from Boston, Now she should 
certainly receive letters from Jack Wilson— day after 
day she visited the post oflfice on the arrival of the 
mail, but returned slowly to her home sad and disap- 
pointed. She consoled herself with the idea that Jack 
had written, but that the letters had been miscarried. 

Time passed away, and the return of the Rabican 
was daily expected. A year had eflfected an astonish- 
ing change in the condition and character of Katha- 
rine Clifford. Prom a lively, good humored, laughing, 
hoydenlsh girl, she was transformed into a sedate ma- 
tron—a wife, who has tasted the cup of matrimonial 
happiness, to have it dashed from her lips— a mothtr, 
who gazed upon her new born son with all a young 
mother's pride and fondness. She regarded him as a 
new tie of affection, and eageriy looked forward to 
that blissful hour when she could present him to her 
husband. 

The Rabican arrived in Boston. The news sent a 
thrill of joy through the frame of Katharine. Her 
husband had returned I She should soon be pressed 
to his heart I And she fondly hoped that they would 
never again be separated, except by death— for she 
secretly resolved to use all her Influence with Jack to 
quit the sea forever. While she was thus anticipating 
one of the richest enjoyments of which human nature 
is capable, seated in the front parlor of her father's 
house, with her Infant smiling In her lap, a letter from 
Captain Thompson was received. Informing her that 
her husband had been impressed on board an English 
man-of-war I In a few days, Captain Thompson him- 
self, with a kindness of feeling, characteristic of the 
profession to which he belonged, hastened to the young 
wife and mother agreeable to Jack Wilson's request 
and communicated all the details of the barbarous 
transaction. 

This was a dreadful blow to Katharine, and one for 
which she was entirely unprepared. She had often 
heard her husband speak of the horrors of impress- 
ment — and now that he was forcibly seized, and car- 
ried on board of an English frigate, bound for the dis- 



tant East Indies, whose unhealthy climate was pro« 
verblal, she felt, notwithstanding the hopes held out 
to her In her husband's message, that he was lost to her 
forever. 

Years passed away, and nothing was heard of Jack 
Wilson. An American vessel arrived at Boston from 
Bombay, and brought intelligence that the frigate 
Freebooter had lost more than half her crew by the 
cholera, which broke out on board. Katharine fully 
believed that If the life of her husband had been pre- 
served, he would have returned to his home, or liave 
found some means of commnuicating to her the grate- 
ful intelligence. And she reluctantly acquiesced in 
the general belief that Jack Wilson had fallen a vic- 
tim to a system of relentless tyranny, adverse to the 
prospects of civilization, laws of nations, and the laws 
of Qod. And deeply did she lament the loss of her 
husband, and bitterly did she rail against a government 
which could look quietly on, while Its citizens were 
ruthlessly seized, when peaceably pursuing their avo- 
cations upon the high ^as, and carried into slavery of 
the most cruel and degrading kind. 

Katharine was still beautiful — and being regarded as 
a young and blooming widow, the heir-expectant of a 
handsome property, it Is not surprizing that eligible 
opportunities were offered her of again changing her 
condition in life, but she could not banish from her 
mind the remembrance of her gallant sailor— and when 
she looked upon the countenance of her son, and saw 
there the living miniature of his father, she would give 
free vent to her tears — and declared she would never 
wed again. Even the suit of Simon EHwell, whom she 
had always esteemed for his good qualities, and who 
still cherished the affections he had entertained for 
her before her marriage was kindly but decidedly re- 
jected. Indeed, notwithstanding the proverbial vola- 
tility and Inconstancy of woman. It Is highly probable 
that Katharine Wilson would never have married again. 
If her father had not been attacked with a severe and 
fatal Illness which decided her destiny. On his death- 
bed, feeling the destitute condition of his daughter left 
upon the wide world without a protector, he besought 
her as his last request to give her hand to his friend 
Simon El well. It Is strange what a propensity for 
match-making is often manifested by persons who 
are about quitting all the sorrows and pleasures of life 
—it is sometimes productive of good, but is often the 
cause of many years of affliction to the living. In this 
case, however, it seemed likely to conduce to the hap- 
piness of both parties. Simon loved Katharine with 
ardent affection— and Katharine, althongh love was 
out of the question, respected and esteemed him — and 
if she had been required to choose again a partner for 
Ufe would probably have preferred him to any of her 
admirers. They were married in the chamber of the 
djring man, whose last moments were solaced with 
the reflection that he had secured the happiness of his 
chUd. 

It was about sixteen years after the commencement 
of our narrative, that one cold morning in December, 
a poor, foriom-looking object, miserably clad in the 
garb of a mariner, was seen advancing with tottering 
steps, on the road leading from Boston toward Dover, 
N. H. This was Jack Wilson— but he did not resem- 
ble the Jack Wilson whom we have introduced to our 
readers. A long series of sufferings, and exposures, 
in a tropical climate, and hardships, had brought on 
premature old age. His figure was no longer erect 
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and graceful, a yonthful Apollo, but bent with infirmi- 
ties— his complexion was no longer ruddy, the emblem 
of health, but bronzed by exposure to the sun, and sal- 
low fix>m disease — his features were no longer regular 
and handsome, exciting the envy of the one sex and 
the admiration of the other, but his visage was disfi- 
gured by a hideous scar, caused by a sabre cut which 
be had received on hoard a piratical proa on the coast 
of Sumatra— his hair was no longer dark and glossy 
but grizzled and thin— and his countenance no longer 
beamed with good humor, as if he was at peace vdth 
himself and all the world, but was clouded with care 
and sorrow. His noble spirit had been broken with 
the lash— and a smile had been a stranger to his fea- 
tures for many a long day. After an absence of years, 
he was about returning to his native home. He had 
become so accustomed to misfortune that he no longer 
anticipated any pleasure. What changes had occurred 
during his absence he knew not— but he was anxious 
to learn something of the fiite of his mother and of 
the fair being to whom, in his youth, he had plighted 
his vows of affection at the holy altar. He had pre- 
pared for the worst— for hope had long been a stranger 
to his bosom. 

The Freebooter, on board which fiigate Jack Wil- 
son had been pressed, proceeded to the East Indies— 
and it was not long before he attempted to redeem the 
promise which he had made of escaping from his 
thraldom. He was re-captured and cruelly flogged. 
He twice afterward repeated the experiment, but was 
unsuccessful. When he was apprehended the last 
time, he was tried by a court martial, and sentenced to 
^Bjlogged through theJUd ! His defence, that of being 
an American ct^en— although urged with much elo- 
quence did not avail him— and he was compelled to 
submit to this dreadful punishment, which is a refine- 
ment on the cruelties inflicted by savages on their cap- 
tured enemies. For his repeated attempts' to escape, 
he was regarded with dislike by the officers— and was 
treated with much wanton cruelty and oppression. 
When the Freebooter returned to Englacd, Jack was 
transferred to another ship— and In this manner had 
served on board several of his Britannic Majesty's ves- 
sels. He had been In several actions by sea and by 
land, and received a number of wounds— he had been 
several tiroes attacked with diseases Incident to a tro- 
pical climate, among others by cholera and yellow fe- 
ver—he had been subjected to contumely and abuse, 
until Ills kind feelings and affections were paralyzed 
within his bosom. At length, after having been se- 
verely punished for some neglect of duty, he made Ws 
escape from a sloop-of-war, while she was Ijring at an- 
chor in Batavia roads, swam a mile and a quarter to an 
Ameiican vessel. In spite of the sharks which escorted 
him on his way — was snugly stowed away byTthe gene- 
rous hearted crew, until the vessel sailed for New York 
—and had at last returned to his native land, a decrepld, 
. bsoken down man-of-war's man, destitute of money, 
and even of clothes, and, so far as he knew, without a 
single friend in the wide world. But although Jack 
Wilson was but the wreck of his former self, his heart 
was as noble and generous as ever. 

Worn out with fatigue, Jack Wilson reached the 
confines of the little village In which he was bom, 
about six o'clock in the evening. The wind blew fur- 
iously from the northeast, and a severe snow storm 
had commenced. Having passed many yeara in a 
warm climate, and being but thinly clad, the wintry 



wind chilled his frame— but he trudged slowly onward, 
anxious to hear tidings of these dear ones, whose me- 
mory he still cherished In the inmost recesses of his 
heart. When within a mile of the village, he was 
overtaken by a good-looking youth who seeing from 
Jack's rig, that he was a sailor, and that he was fatigued 
with travel, addressed him in tones of kindness, and 
asked him how far he was traveling. 

" To the next tavern," said Jack, <* I have walked a 
long distance to day, and feel the need of rest and re- 
fi'eshment 

<' From your dress, yon must be a sailor," said the 
youth," *' I always liked sailors— for my father was a 
sailor— and if you vrUl go home with me, I know my 
mother will be glad to see you, and to give to you a 
supper and a bed." 
<* Where is your father," said Jack. 
"Oh," aswered the kind-hearted lad, <<he died in 
the East Indies, a good many yeara ago." 
" What was his namel" asked Jack. 
"Jack Wilson!" returned the youth. "He was 
pressed on board an English man-of-war, and never 
returned." 

Jack started as if a bullet had entered his brest. 
This then was his son — the son of his loved Katharine ! 
He grasped the hand of the youth, and eagerly asked, 
" Your mother I your mother I What of her. She is 
still living, you say, and where T' 

"My mother," answered the boy, surprized at the 
manner of his companion, " married again some years 
after my fether's death— and now lives with her hus- 
band, Mr. EUwell, In yonder white house," pointing to a 
large and handsome mansion about a htmdred rods 
further on their path. 

"Your mother married again 7" — exclaimed our 
weather-beaten mariner—" then," added he in a low 
tone, " all the hopes which began to gather around my 
heart are again blasted— and blasted forever." 

This was an event which Jack Wilson had draaded 
—for he could not perauade himself that Katharine, 
vrlth her personal charms, and surrounded by powerful 
influences, would remain for so many years, foithful 
to the memory of the husband of her youth, whom 
she had no longer reason to believe was in the land of 
the living. And with a maganimity, characteristic of 
American tars, he had resolved, although with a pain- 
ful effort, to conceal his name, if he found his gloomy 
anticipation, realized, and resume the occupation, to 
which so many yeara of his life had been devoted. He 
felt that his sands were nearly run— and if he could not 
add to the happiness of her he loved, resolved not to be 
the means of making her miserable. But his mother t 
He wished to know her fate. 

" Did your father leave no parental" asked he of his 
son. 

"Only a mother," answered the youth, "and she 
died about six yeara ago, and lies buried in the church- 
yard by the side of her husband. I often visit her 
grave— for I dearly loved my granmother. 

"You are a noble boy," said Jack— "and yoar 
mother, you say, still feels an Interest in those who 
follow a seafaring life 1" 

"Yes," replied the lad, "I have oftan heard her say 
that a sailor in distress shotild alway find a friend In 
her. You appear to be tired, the snow falls thicker 
and faster. It is yet some distance to the tavern— you 
cannot do better than go with me. My father and 
mother both will be glad to entertain you for the nlghu 
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THE SAILOR'S RETURN. 



Jack followed hU son Into the house of Simon El- 
well. 

There was an air of comfort and prosperity about the 
establishment, which is often witnessed among our 
New England farmers. A fire burnt briskly on the 
hearth— Simon El well, a good looking, intelligent 
fanner, hardly past the meridian of life, was seated in 
the midst of his family, with two of his youngest child- 
ren on his knee — and Katharine, a comely, motheriy 
looking dame, was briskly engaged in making prepara- 
tions for the evening repast 

" Father," said the lad, as he ushered the woe-worn 
stranger In the room, where the family were assem- 
bled, " on my way from Colonel Veasey's, I overtook a 
seafaring man. He appears to have been unfortunate, 
and is almost perished with the cold. I told him that 
you and mother would give him a kind reception — and 
he has very wisely accepted my invitation." 

** You have acted quite tight, my son," said Mr. El- 
well. "My friend," continued he, addressing Jack, 
" I am glad to see you. Take a seat near the fire" and 
make yourself comfortable." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Elwell, " we are always glad to ex- 
tend our hospitality to these adventurous men, who 
expose themselves to all the perils of the ocean, to 
furnish us with the necessaries and luxuries of Ufe. 
They meet with hardships enough on the seas, and 
have a claim upon the kindness of landsmen, which 
should never be disallowed." 

Supper was soon ready, and Jack took a seat at the 
table. Everything was conducted with the utmost 
propriety. It was evident that Simon EUwell loved and 
respected his wife— and Katharine, united to a worthy 
man who could appreciate her excellence, and sur- 
rounded by a group of cherubs, could hardly be other- 
wise than happy. 

" Oh," said Jack to himself, as he gazed once more 
on the handsome features of the woman to whom he 
had plighted his marriage vows, " what a treasure I 
have lost. , I cannot bear to witness even her happi- 
ness with another." 

He had eaten nothing since the day before — but he 
had no appetite. He felt sick at his heart— and a tear 
started in his eye. 

Katharine saw with the keeness of a woman's per- 
ception, the sorrow of her guest. She addressed him 
in the most kind and gentle manner, and endeavored 
to discover the cause of his distress. He listened to 
her a few moments with eager attention— for her voice 
mnd manner reminded him of the blissfiil days, which 
had long since passed away, never to return. But 
when she ceased and Simon Elwell spoke, the charm 
was dlsolved. 

Jack Wilson abruptly rose. " I have a long jour- 
ney," said he, " to go— and I may not tarry^y the 
way— I must bid you good night" 

He seized Katharine by the hand. " Farewell," said 
he in a tremulous voice, " God will reward you for 
yonr kindness to a poor unfortunate sailor, who has 
DOW not one friend on earth— may sorrow ever be a 
stranger to your bosom," 

He could say no more. The tears coursed rapidly 
down his furrowed cheeks. He pressed the hand he 
held, to his lips— seized his hat and rushed madly from 
the toom. As he pursued his way toward the viHage 
meeting house, the steeple of which could be seen in 
the distance, he sobbed aloud. 

Simon Elwell and hit wife were astonished at the 



conduct of the stranger. They feared that he labored 
under a derangement of the mental system— and Kath- 
arine was much pleased when her eldest son, who 
seemed to feel a lively interest in the fate of the un- 
known wanderer, announced his intention of hastening 
after him, and guiding him on his way to the village 
tavern. 

The snow had done falling, the clouds were breaking 
away, and the wind blew with violence from the north- 
west, as. Jack Wilson, with a heavy heart, proceeded 
down the road toward the village. Before be had ac- 
complished half the distance, he was overtaken by bis 
son who kindly ofiered to accompany him on the way. 

"My noWe boy 1" saW Jack, "any roan might well 
be proud of such a son— and I should even be willing 
to linger still a time longer in this troublous world, pro- 
vided I could be near yon, and were able to advise you, 
and instruct you in your duties toward your ieUow 
men and your Qod, But it cannot l>e. Show me the 
way to the public house. Perhaps that there I can 
obtain a lodging for the night— we will then part— you 
to enjoy all the bliss of a virtuous mother's afiSctlon — 
and I— to commune with the spirits of another worid," 

The youth was now convinced that the stranger was 
deranged, but he waded with him through the snow, 
in defiance of the freezing wind, until they reached the 
door stone of the public house. " Here," said Jade, I 
can obtain shelter. They will hardly turn away an 
old sailor from their door on such a night as this, even 
if I am unable to pay them for their hospitality. 

He drew from his bosom a silken purse — but it con- 
tained not a single coin. " Here," said he, " my son,' ' 
for I will call you such, take this and preserve it in re- 
membrance of an old sailor. It la a gage of afiectlon 
which I have carried near my heart for many, a long 
year— I have no further use for it now. 

The boy took the purse in silence. 

" You told me," continued he, " that your fother's 
name was Wilson, what is your given name?" 

"Jack," repUed the lad, " they call me Jack WUson !" 

"Jack Wilson!" exclaimed the unfortunate man — 
and he threw his arms around the neck of the astoni^- 
ed boy and kissed him— "Jack WUson I may God Al- 
mighty ever bless you !" 

The boy returned to his home wondering at the 
strange conduct of this singular man — but the unhappy 
victim of the barbarous system of impressment did not 
enter the tavern. He directed his steps toward the 
churchyard !— He knelt upon the spot where theie- 
mains of his parents were buried — and prayed to his 
God for forgiveness of his sins. His heart was seared 
with disappointment— and his frame was chilled with 
the fierce northern blast In the morning he wma 
found stretched lifeless on the grave of his mother ! 

The particulars of this mournful event soon circu- 
lated through the village. Wlien it was told *to Kath- 
arine Elwell, a new light seemed to burst upon her. 
She asked her son for the purse which was given him 
by the stranger the night before. It was old and much 
faded. She saw marked upon the edge, the letters J. 
W., and Katharine then knew that the poor, foriorn, 
decrepid and destitute sailor was no other than her first 
husband. 



Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than 
wit, and it is certain to make its, possessor more be- 
loved. 



LETTER OP MAJOR JACK DOWNING. 
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To my old friend, Seba Smith, editor of the Rovbk, 163 Niu- 

sau street, New York. 
Downing viLLs, away down eastj ia the State of Maine, 

January 10, 1944. 

My Deab old Friend: I've foUered your advice, 
that you give me in your last letter, and opened a lite- 
ratureeteepohere — Ibelieve that is what they call em — 
to sell all sorts of literature here, especially the cheap 
kind. Uncle Joshua has let me have a room jiuing the 
post-office, and I think I shall do a good smashing 
business, for the Downingville folks have took to read- 
ing amazingly since the cheap books have got agoin. 
I want you to be my agent in New York, and send me 
a copy of every cheap book that comes out, the mo- 
ment it sees day-light. .We'll chaw em up here at a 
great rate, I tell ye. Tell the Yorkers to keep their 
steam-presses agoin as tight as they can spring ; we'll 
swaller it as fast as they can give it to us. I'm agoin 
to take all the magazines at my deepo, and most all the 
papers, and all the books there is agoin. 

This wont bender my writing to you every little 
while, for I've got my nefTu Zebbedee, he that was 
named for his grandfather, to tend for me. Zeb is an 
all-fired smart boy for one of his age. He's worked in 
a brick-yard three summers, and he's been so used to 
tosdng bricks, two at a time, that he can throw off 
five hundred an hour all day long, day in and day out, 
and not hardly feel it. And I'm sure he can throw as 
many books in a day over the counter, as he could 
bricks into a cart ; and at that rate I take it he'll be 
able io wait upon the bigger part of my customers, and 
leave me near about half of my time to write to you, 
and carry on cheap literature myself. So tell the Har- 
pers, and Winchester, and all hands of em, to go it as 
tight as they please ; we'll keep the heap clear ; we'll 
throw it back and tread down the mow as fast as they 
can pitch It on. And to prevent all danger of getting 
smothered, or overrun, I've taken the caution to hire 
uncle Joshua's ten acre sheep pasture, jlning the post- 
office, to stow away and pile up any day, when we gel 
too much on hand. 

One of the last new things we got here was the first 
number of Harper's great " picter Bible." There was 
nigh about a cart load of em come, and they all went 
ofTas fast as Zeb could toss em over the counter. For 
my part I liked the looks of it a good deal, for I'm 
nalerally fond of picters, and I thought most of em 
was about the prettiest picters I'd s^^en In any book 
this great while. And I cant help feeling kind of sor- 
ry, that the book can't go pn, and be published, but has 
got to be cut right off in the bud, and all the first num- 
bers throwed away, or else burnt at the stake. But 
that protest against it, by them four ministers out there 
in the Jarseys, has killed it as dead as a door nail. 

Every body here was delighted with the lx>ok for a 
week or two, and every body was reading it, and look- 
in at the picters, and as glad as could be, to think we 
was agoing to hive sich a handsome bible. Till one 
day Deacon Snaw got hold of a newspaper that had 
that protest in it. And he come into the house all out 
of breath, and found liis wife reading the book, and 
showing the children the picters. 

"Now, Sally," says he, as soon as he cou!d get 
breath enough to speak, "shet that abominable book 
right up, and don't let it be seen again." 

The deacon's wife was thunderstruck. " Why, Mr. 
Snow!" says she, "what do you meaal are you cra- 
zy 1" 



"Why, dont you see," says the deacon, "it is a very 
undecent book to have about 1" 

" Why, Mr. Snow, how can you say so about the 
bible 1" "Because it u so," says the deacon, "and 
here it is in the newspaper,'*signed by four ministers." 

" Marcy on us," said Mrs. Snow, " whereabouts is 
it so undecent 1" 

"There," said the deacon, "that very picture you 
are lookin at now, at the beginning of the first chapter 
of genesis. Dont you see that Adam hasn't got any 
gpreat coat on; and that there's horses running about 
there without any blankets on ; and that there's a deer 
standing by the side of the water there, with his hinder 
parts right toward us 7" 

" Marcy on us," said Mrs. Snow, and she put her 
hand right over the picter, and would n't let the child- 
ren look at it afterward. 

And this isn't the worst of it neither. The deacon 
didn't stop here ; he went round the next day, and 
called a meeting of the Parish, men and women and 
all hands. Deacon Snow was called to the chair, or 
rather he took the chair, and he read the protest to the 
meeting, and said he perfectly agreed with them minis- 
ters, that it was a very undecent book ; and called upon 
the meeting to express their minds freely about it. As 
no one seemed to be ready to speak, he turned to Miss 
Rider, the schoolmarm, who is a middle aged lady, and 
has a good deal of laming, and they say has uncommon 
taste about sich matters, and asked her to express her 
opinion about the undecentness of the picters. 

Miss Rider said, for her part, she thought them hor- 
rid great elephants that was going into the ark ought 
to have blankets over em. And besides, one of the 
picters had a baby in it that wasn't dressed, which 
she thought was highly improper. 

This brought aunt Keziah up. She said, for her part 
she didn't think it was any worse to look at them 
elephants, than it was to look at the cows in the cow- 
yard. And as for the baby, she had seen babies with- 
out clothes on before to-day, and she guessed there 
wasn't many in the meeting but what had. But still, 
she had an objection to that bible, and a great objec- 
tion ; and she felt it her duty to state it 

"Certainly," said deacon Snow, "it is the duty of 
every one to bring up their objections now, so that the 
thing can be stopped in the bud." 

"Well, my objection," said aunt Keziah, "Is, that 
it is going to ruin all the children and all the young 
folks, by keeping em reading the bible so much that 
they'll never have time to do any thing else. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Shaw, " that it is ; my Sally let a 
whole oven full of pies bum up yesterday, because she 
was reading that picter bible, and forgot 1 1 about em.' 

"Yes, I agree to that," said Mr. Jones; "it is going 
to be the ruination of our children. I've had to chop 
all the wood to keep my fire agoing a week past, be- 
cause the boys have been so busy reading that picter 
bible, they couldn't get time to cut a stick." 

Finally, after a number more speeches and argu- 
ments about the matter, the meeting voted to send on 
a protest to the Harpers against printing any more of 
em, not so much on account of the picters, but be- 
cause it's agoing to make every body spend too much 
time in reading the bible. So you may jest tell the 
Harpers they better hang up their fiddle, and let picter 
bibles alone. 

You shall hear from me again soon, and I remain 
your old beloved friend, Majos Jack Downing. 
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THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

Palmo's Opeba House. — We are much gratified lo 
learn that thia splendid establishment opens on the 31 st 
instant Madile Borghese is engaged as prima donna ; 
Anlognitd Mjtrat tenor ; Vallellini as frort/one ; besides 
Signora Migochi, Signor Perozzi, and others of the 
troupe lately at Niblo*s. The ochestra will contain 
sixty-four instruments. The house is fitted up with 
unsurpassed elegance and liberality, and nothing has 
been omitted to render perfect the entire arrangement 

(Boston Corrospondence of the Rorer.) 

OLD AND NEW. 

How transitory are all sublunary things t I arrived 
at this very original conclusion the other day, while 
standing at the north-west comer of Washington and 
Winter streets. Here, thought I, a few years ago the 
careless rambler, the busy merchant or mechanic, the 
idle, ragged urchin, and the school-boy with his satchel, 
stopped to gaze upon a newly carved head of Saint 
Luke, placed over the door of an apothecary's shop at 
the opposite comer of the street. The freshly painted 
face of the Saint glistened in the sunshine then ; and 
the two very red roses on his cheeks seemed to have 
budded and bloomed from the deeply chiseled wrinkles 
beneath. Day after day that image looked down into 
the face of the loitering passenger ; but at last it ceased 
to be a marvel, and the time came when no wander- 
ing eye, save the casual glance of the stranger, was 
raised to contemplate the weather-beaten Saint The 
two wrinkles in his cheeks became the channels for 
the rahi to carry off the bright vermilion ; the sun 
shriveled his skin, raised very uncomfortable looking 
blisters over his face, and more than once the winter*s 
freezing aleet suspended a very ludicrous looking icicle 
to the end of his nose. But the image of Saint Luke 
no longer braves the summer's heat or winter's storm. 
Perchance it lies mouldering in some cellar, or collect- 
ing dust in a garret The shop, at the door of which 
it stood, has been torn down, and another with large 
bow windows, and all the other paraphernalia of a 
fashionable drug store, stands in its place. 

Nor is this all The post-office, that has for years 
occupied the hall of the old state-house, the scene of 
many a harangue by Hancock and Adams, has been 
removed to the new Exchange. This movement has 
caused a great deal of dissatisfaction among the majori- 
ty of the citizens, and has been loudly advocated by 
the strong minority. L e., the few wealthy merchants 
whose places of business are situated in the vicinity of 
the Exchange. The Tremont theatre has been meta- 
morphosed into a Free-will Baptist chapel, where two 
sermons a day and a lecture at night are delivered 
against the evils of amusements. During the week 
days and evenings the hall is devoted to anti-slavery 
fairs, and tea parties. 

It is said that a certain wealthy mhiister of this city, 
on the fint of the year, threw open his doore for the 
reception of pr^en^ I underetand from good authori- 
ty that he received many articles of value, from barrels 
of flour down to a tooth-pick. This, you must ac- 
knowledge, was very considerate in his parishonera ; a 
tooth-pick being naturally requisite after mastication 
of eatables. " Who give to the poor," &c— you know 
the rest. 

Our dty for the last two months has been beseiged 
by books ; but the citizens have come off the conquer- 



era, and some of the beselgera have been taken. Among 
the invaders fastened upon by the people, may be men- 
tioned number one of Brackett's works—the Rose of 
Sharon, and that new monthly, x\\e Columbian Maga- 
zine. There are many others that keep popping awaj 
at the public, scattering their harmless shot from the 
mouths of the smaller guns that are fired off daily ; but 
their value being about equal to their power of annoy- 
ance, they are permitted to fret out their little exist- 
ance, and pass by self annihilation away. The Rose 
of Sharon is edited by Miss S. C. Edgarton, a young 
lady of admirable literary ability, who, by the way, 
writes beautiful poetry. An exceedingly charming 
trait in her character is, that with her literary ac- 
quirements she retains all of that feminine delicacy 
and simplicity of heart and manner, so admirable in 
woman. She has collected and edited the poetical re- 
mains of Mre. Julia H. Scott These poems are cha- 
racterized by fine fancies mingled with deep pathos. 
For sale by A. Tompkins, 39 Comhill. Boston Roves. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

J. WuTCHESTEB, Ncw World press, 30 Ann street, is 
still bringing out his new publications in rapid succea- 
sion. We have half a doaen or more now before us. 
Firat comes "The Female Bluebeard," from the 
French of Eugene Sue. The singularity of the title 
and the popularity of the author will ensure it readers. 

Then we have " The Salamander," a naval romance 
by Eugene Sue, translated by Henry William Herbert 
Another taking title, and said to be a very taking work. 
The translator says, " As a woit of fiction the Sala- 
mander has little similarity either to Matilda, or the 
Mysteries of Paris ; to neither of which except In ta- 
lent, can it be well compared, so different are the style 
and subject" It is full of incident and abounds in 
magnificent and poetical description. 

Thirdly, " Therese Dunoyer, a novel by Eugene Sue. 
And, fourthly, "Colonel de Surville," a Tale of the 
Empire, 1810, from the French of Eugene Sue, trans- 
lated by Thomas Pooley. This Eugene Sue has sure- 
ly taken the reading world by storm, within a few 
months past. His first great gun, the Mysteries of 
Paris, did the work for his popularity on this side of 
the water, and every thing from his pen must now be 
read. 

From the same publisher, Winchester, we have 
"The Philosopher's Stone," a novel by de Balzac, 
translated from the French by a lady. Also " Modem 
Chivalry," or a new Orlando Furioso, by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth ; and "Liebig*s familiar letters on Chemia- 
try," edited by John Grardner. This last work ranks 
high among the useful works of the season. 

From Burgess, Stbinoeb & Co. we have a history 
of all Christian sects and denominations ; their origin, 
peculiar tenets, and present condition. With an intro- 
ductory account of Athiests, Deists, Jews, Mahome^ 
tans. Pagans, dtc. By John Evans, L. L. D. From 
the fifteenth London edition. With recent statistics 
relating to religious sects in the United States, by an 
American editor. 288 pages— 37 1-2 cents. 

Aso from the same publishers, " Infant Treatment," 
with directions to mothere and nurses, by Mrs. Bar- 
well. This is the firat American edition of this work, 
revised and adapted to the habits and climate of the 
United States by a physician of JVew York, under the 
approval and reccommendation of Valentine Molt. 
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•VIEW FROM MOUNT IDA, NEAR TROT, 
NEW YORK. 

We give this week another of those beautiful views 
oT American scenery in continuation of the series which 
we announced some six months ago, and of which we 
hare already given nearly a dozen. These engravings 
are highly valuable not only as fine specimens of the 
art, but as rich delineations of picturesque views, with 
which our country so eminently abounds. The scene 
in the present engraving is on the Hudson, a little 
above Albany, in the neigborhood of Troy. The reader 
will please to people it with stodes, legends, poems, 
love-ditties, &c, &c., to suit his own taste and im- 
agination, as we have no web lully woven that exactly 
•applies to the case. 



STORM OF THE WINTER'S NIGHT. 

BT T. B. BKAD. 

The clouds from out the frozen north 

With trailing robes sweep past, 
And wretchedness is riding forth, 

A demon on the blast. 

The watchman weary of his march. 
Amid the shrieking winds, 
"*"' some furrow neighboring arch 
IcoQM shelter finds. 




he may reel abrotd, 
rude wind blow~ 
ht bcsida the road, 
t of snow. 



^«6rrowing wife till mom awake, 
S^all watch her inhnt sleep, 

A— Bot ronnd her heart, an icy snake, 

t'lhliiarching cold shall creep. 

' The dying crone, with bony hands. 
Shall rake the embers forth; 
The grandchild, where he trembling stands, 
Freeze by her on the hearth. 

.In many a cold and creaking shed 
ShaU worth feel misery's sting. 
Yet, loznry caress the head 
Of many a sonlest thing. 
JBotUm. Jan, 1844. 



NANNABOZHO: 
HOW H£ CAME TO MAKE THB EARTH. 

AW IX9IAK LBOBirO.— BT C. T. HOITMAN. 

Oircs upon a time, a great many years ago, when 
Namnabozho was at war with the Mibanaba, or Mani- 
tottg of the water, it happened, on one very warm day, 
tbmt several of these spirits came out of a lake to bask 
upon the beach. They were followed by a train of ani- 
mals of rarions kinds, each the largest of its species, 
walUng upon them. When they had all lifted them- 
•ehres ftom the water, and gained the shore, the two 
•hiefii of the band appointed sentiods to keep watch 
^rtaMe the rest should sleep. 

«Naniw*o«ho, their great enemy," nid they, " was 



always vigilant, and this would be a good time for him 
to steal upon them and ii^ure them.'' 

The otters were, therefore, ordered to act as watch- 
ers, while the others gave themselves up to repoae ; 
and soon the whole company, both spirits and animals, 
were sleeping on that shore. 

Now the weather, which was at first excessively 
warm, became gradually hotter and hotter, and the ot- 
ters, after keeping awake for a while, were at last over- 
come with languor; and when they saw all around 
them basking so comfortably on the sand, these senti- 
nels, too, nodded on their posts, and were soon dream- 
ing with the rest. 

The chiefs, finding the otters couid not be depended 
upon, next commanded the loons to keep watch ; they 
were permitted to swim about in order to keep them- 
selves awake, but they were ordered not to go far from 
the group of sleepers. 

Now it chanced that at this time Nannabozho wa» 
traveling about in search of these very Manitoag ; nor 
was it long before he found out where they were. Ho 
knew at once what precautions they had adopted for 
their safety, but he was determined to destroy some of 
them before they could leave the place where he found 
them. Having carefully examined the position ia 
which they were lying, he caught up his puggamau- 
gun, or war-club, and sprang toward them. But the 
loons were on the watch, and the moment Nannabo- 
zho came in sight, they gave a scream that awakened 
the whole band of sleepers. The chiefs were, of course, 
first upon their feet, while the rest of the Manitoag, 
and all the animals, rose in equal alarm. But when 
they looked around, there was no enemy to be seen, 
for Nannabozho had fled instantly, and hid himself in 
the long grass through which he had stolen toward the 
shore. 

The chiefs said It was a false alarm, and after a while 
all again betook themselves to repose. 

When Nannabozho saw that all around-was quiet 
once more, he raised himself slowly from the ground, 
and was again about to rush, upon them, when agaia 
did the loons give warning of his approach the moment 
he appeared In sight. 

It seems that the loon, who, some say. Is a maoiton^ 
has the power of sleeping with but one eye at a time, 
and, when most overcome by slumber, be can always 
keep one eye open, to watch for an enemy, while tho 
other takes Its necessary repose. But now, when they^ 
awakened a second, and saw no enemy near, the chiafis 
were angry with the loons for giving a &Ise alarra ; 
and the otters, who were jealous of them for pretend- 
ing to be more sharp-aighted than themselves, said tlMt 
it was not Nannabozho who hovered around, for if it 
had been, they would have seen him as well as tim 
loons. 

AAer much disputing, at last the otters were beUeV' 
ed, and all, excepting the loons, once more closed their 
eyes in sleep. 

Naimabozho was pleased with this. 

The weather was yet warm, and he wished it mig^t 
become yet wanner. It was ao. 

Then Nannabozho crept forward, and took Ms tea- 
tlon close by the group of sleepers ; and the very mo- 
nent Uie loons gave their warning cry, he wished he 
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might be inmed Uto aa old stump, and stfttgti^Ay 
the wish was granted. 

A rough bark raised itself in a moment all round his 
body, which stiffened into the hard fibres of a tree ; his 
toes separated, and, twisting among the ioose soil, 
i^read into roots on every side, while his hair became 
matted into ancient moss, that clung to the brown 
stump, as if, moist and green as now, it had always 
mantled its decayed top. 

The enemies of Nannabozho were completely at a 
loss when, having again shaken off their drowsiness at 
the signal of the loons, they cast their eyes about the 
place. They looked in every direction, but there was 
nothing to be seen near, save the stump of a shattered 
tree, which apparently had once flourished upon the 
edge of the water. 

The loons told the chiefs that there was no stump 
there when they first came to the shore, but that it 
was Nannabozho himself who had taken this sem- 
blance. Some believed them and others did not ; and, 
to settle the question, the chiefs ordered the great wa- 
ter serpents to go and entwine themselve around him, 
mnd try and crush him to death, if, indeed, it were 
Nannabozho. 

These serpents then straightway glided out of a 
flUmy pool in which they had coiled themselves to rest, 
and, twisting their folds around the stump, they knot- 
ted their bodies together so as to press with all thehr 
might against every part of it. But it was all to no 
purpose. Nannabozho kept a strong heart, and did not 
betray the pain he suffered by the least sign or sound. 

The fire serpents were next ordered to try if they 
could not destroy him. They had been basking upon 
the hottest part of the beach nntn each scale had be- 
come like a coal of fire ; and as their scorching folds, 
coil after coil, were twisting around him, Nannabozho 
suffered the greatest tortures. The stump became 
black from the heat that was applied to it;^ but, 
though the wood smoked as if about to burst into a 
blaze, yet the slime which the water serpents left upon 
it, prevented it from actuaUy taking fire. No one but 
Nannabozho could have kept quiet under the pain 
-which these serpents Inflicted. The stump had a Ultle 
the shape of a man, and the serpents had a good place 
to twist around the part which represented the neck. 
^Several times Nannabozho, finding himself choking, 
was upon the point of crying out, when the snakes 
would loosen themselves to apply their efforts in some 
other place. After repeated attempts in this way, the 
serpents at last desisted from their endeavors, and told 
4he chiefs that it was not Nannabozho, for It was im 
possible that he could endure so much pain. 

The hostile spirits, however, were not yet satisfied, 
and the chiefs commanded the great red-nailed bears * 
10 go and scratch the stump with their long claws. 
Nannabe^ho was all but torn to pieces by these fero- 
cious creatures, but was still able to support the agony 
he endured. 

The bears at last gave up, as the serpents had done 
and went back and told that it was not Nannabozho ; 
Ibr he, they said, was a coward, and could not quietly 
endure so much pain. It was then decided that it was 
not Nannabozho, and all went quietly to deep as be- 
fore. 

Nannabozho wished they might sleep very sound, 

* MA-mt-KO-OAB-zHB MvKWAW.— Thc grcttt rpd-nsiled bcar 
liveBia woodi nad rodnr places, and« occordiiif to Dr. Jtmcs, 
is more dreaded by the lacUant than even the Manitou-muk 
wttw, or peat grizzly bear of ihe praireci. 

/ 



and it was so : then he assumed hisnat^sal shape, and 
began cautiously to approach the sleepers. He step- 
ped lightly over the bodies of the animals, and, paas^ 
ing by all the lesser Manitoag, he placed himself near 
the heads of the two chiefs. Planting bis foot then 
upon the throat of the one nearest to him, he dealt a 
blow with his war-club, which crushed the head of the 
other. Another blow, and his companion was likewise 
dead. 

But now that the deed was done, Nannabozho found 
himself surrounded by dangers, and notliing but his 
swiftness of foot gave him any chance of escape from 
his revengeful foes, who were immediately in full cry 
after him. But soon the spirits, finding they could 
not overtake him by running, adopted a newulevicefor 
getting Nannabozho in their power. They command- 
ed the water to rise and flow after him ; and straight- 
way the lake began to swell until its waves rushed 
along his path so rapidly that tt seemed impossible to- 
escape them. Nannabozho did not know what to 60 
in this emergency; but at last, just as the water was 
about overwhelming him, he saw a crane, and deter- 
mined to claim his assistance. 

*' Hy brother," said Nannabosho, <* will you not drink, 
up this water fbr meT' 

The crane replied, " What win you give me in re- 
turn 1" 

" I will give you the skin of one of the chiefo that I 
have killed," answered Nannabozho. 

The crane was satisfied with the promise, and he 
commenced drinking up the water. He drank and he 
drank, until he had nearly drank it all, when he was 
unable longer to stand up. His body had swolleo to 
an immense size, and as be went toddling along on hls^ 
thin shanks, with his long neck bobbing about, he pre- 
sented such a ludicrous appearance that Nannabo- 
zho burst out a laughing to see brotlier crane make 
such a figure. Indeed, he must have been mad wlth» 
merriment ; for when he saw the crane's body become 
bigger and bigger, while his skin was stretched so that 
he could not bend his legs as it tightened around his 
joints— he could not withstand the temptation of prick- 
ing the bloated mass. He drew hb bow, and the ar- 
row went through the crane's body. But quickly was 
he punished for his wanton sport. At once the waters 
began to rise again, and so fast did the big waves in- 
crease, that Nannabozho was compelled to ascend the 
highest mountain he could find, and siill Che wafers 
followed him there. Ha then climbed the higbest.trco 
on the mountain. But the flood^kept rising and iking : 
the branches on which he stood were soon dripping ia. 
the waves, which at last rolled completely over his 
head. 

Just as they swept finally over him, Nannabozho 
chanced to look up, and saw the shadow of an object 
floating near him ; he stretched out his arm and seized 
IL It proved to be a pieoe of wood buoyant enough to 
sustain him, and he placed himself upon it. 

Nannabozho now floated about for sometime. The 
water encompassed him on every side, i i had covered 
everything. The rocks, hills, and trees had aU disap- 
peared. The flood seemed to ripple against the sicts 
of the sky all around, and whichever way he looked, 
there was nothing to be seen but a never-ending suc- 
cession of waves, that had nothing but the wind u> 
play against. 

At last he saw a musquash swlmmiog about aloae, 
and he asked him to go down to the earth axMi biiag^ 
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him a littto of it. The animal obeyed, and plunged to- 
ward the bottom, but it wa« soon seen on the surface 
of the water perfectly dead. Nannabozho, however, 
did not yet despair. He immediately after saw a 
beaver paddling toward him, and as soon as the beaver 
got near enough to hear, he said to him. 

" My brotlier, will you not dive and get me some 
earth 1" 

The beaver dived, but did not appear for a long time. 
The beaver, it seems, when he dives, can carry down 
80 much air entangled in his coat, that, when com- 
p^ed to stay long under water, he can thrust hb nose 
into his fur and breathe for sometime. At last he sp- 
peared again upon the suriaoe, nearly dead with ex- 
luiustion ; he brought up a very little piece of mud on 
the flat end of liis tail, which he gave to Nannaboaho. 
Nannabozho scraped every particle of it carefully to- 
gatlier, and placed it in the palm of hia hand to dry. 
When it had beoome perfectly dried, he blew it out into 
the water, and straightway a portion of the earth upon 
which we now live waa created. The dost, too, in the 
hand of Nannaboaho kept increasing the longer he 
blew, until more and more of tlie earth waa made ; and 
at laat the whole world waa finished just as large as it 
sow it. 

When Che-che-gwa had finished the legend, I could 
not help asking him wbeaoe came the plants and ani- 
mals which had sprung into existence since the days 
of this Chippewa Deucalion. These, he answered, had 
been subsequently created in various ways. Many of 
the larger trees had been produced from the piece of 
wood upon which Nannaboaho had floated in the de- 
luge ; and several shrubs, brought up by the loons in 
diving, had uken root again apon the shores to which 
they drifted. A shell lying upon the strand was trans- 
formed into the racoon, and many of the other animals 
had come into existence in a similarly miraculous 
manner; while diflerent kinds of birds had their origin 
in some metamorphosis like thtt of the pious, but 
faint-hearted, youth who, when his ambitious father 
wished him to go on the war-path, pined away and 
waa changed into a robin ;* his guardian spirit permit- 
ting him to cheer his parent with songs to console him 
for the glory that had thus departed from his family. 
The habits of tlie wliip-poor-wUl, who, like the robin- 
delights to linger near the lodge of the hunter, were, 
likewise accounted for. 

* See " Liffl on the I^oket," hy the Author of " Lew^^ of 
a Log Cabio." N«w York. 1^30. 



THE HANDSOME STRANGER. 
AX OLD GENTLEMAN'S STORY, 

BY MBS. EM3IA C EMBURY. 

It was a fine spring momiagi «ome years since, that 
I found myaelf in one of those nuisances, which for 
the ceawnidnc* of the patient public, so long pUed be- 
tween New York 9^^ Long Island. I mean an old 
Bro(^lyn steamb^t— now, thanks to the enterprize of 
a few individuals, replaced by commodious and neat 
ferry boats. As it is my disposition to seek always 
for ti^ hiden good in every apparent evil, and from the 
MMU^ tmcomfortable situation, extract, at least, amuse- 
ment, I turned my attention to the study of the hu- 
snaa fiice divine, as exhibited in the dirty, crowded 
cabin. Ia such an assemblage aa is usually fotmd in 
auch places, there must be, of necessity, a large pro- 



pcvtion of insignificant, inexpressive) aad disagreeable 
countenances ; but the eye tliat seeks for the beautifol 
and good, can seldom roam threogh a crowded circle 
without finding, at least, one brow on which it may 
rest with pleasure. On the morning in question, I 
was struck with the exceeding beauty of a bead neariy 
opposite me. A group of two or three persons stood 
between me and the individual that had attracted my 
attention, so that I could see nothing but the head — 
and I certainly never saw a more exquisite specimen 
of male beauty. It seemed like a vivification of one of 
Vandyke's magnificent portraits. The dark, clear com- 
plexion — the finely chiseled features^the superb curve 
of the crimson lipe— the broad arch of the expansive 
forehead, and the full, dark eyes, lighted up with an 
almost dazxling brillkncy, formed a combination of 
beauty, such as the old Italian masten may have 
sometimes beheld, when Venice was ttie ocean queen, 
and her chikiren among the foireat and noblest of the 
earth. The eyes were apparently fixed on tlie glimpee 
of blue sky visible through the narrow window, whtte 
the marble stillness of the countenance, and almoet 
rigid tranquility of the features, made me foel aa if I 
was, in foct, gazing on some wondrous triumph of the 
painter's art. While I looked, a sudden turn of the 
boat brought the full glance of tiie morning aun dl* 
rectly upon those singular eyea, but the radiance, which 
fell with almost blinding power on the faces of thoee 
around, seemed to be to him but as the light of a forthing 
candle : hia glance quailed not for an instant even 
when it met the blaze of the meridian sun. My imag- 
ination was busily employed in weaving a fancy web 
of romantic history, for this rarely gifted individual. 
But I was suddenly recalled to every day life by the 
arrival of the boat at the forry, and the uaual scramble 
to get on shore. I then percdved that this magni- 
ficent head had actually been wasted upon a miserable, 
shrunken, crooked figure, that might have peraonated 
Richard the III., as Stephen Keniblie is said to have 
played Falstafi* '* without stuffing." He was evidently 
" an unfortunate gentleman." His habUimenta had 
certainly not been "made to order^" and had long leet 
all claim to the gentility they might have possessed 
when he received them in all the gloss of a Chatham 
street rifaccinmento. Altogether he was a strange 
anomaly. If a whimsical sculptor should have joined 
the god-like head of Xpollo to the distorted body of 
Vulcan, the effect could scarcely have been more gro- 
tesque. I amused myself as I walked up Fulton street, 
endeavoring to form some idea of what possible use 
the rare gift of beauty would ever be to this stray waif 
upon the world ; but I could fancy it of no other utiUty 
than to excite the sympathy of some good natured 
serving wench, when at some future day its possessor 
accompanied Old Hays to Bridewell. 

About two yeara afterward, I was speiuling a few 
weeks at the Springs, when the Utile conununity of 
fashionables was thrown into commotion by the arrival 
of a splendid carriage, with outriders, said to contain . 
Don Altcsse, the Duke del Piombino. Any one that . 
has ever spent a week at Saratoga, will not easily for- . 
get the almost insane passion which is there extdbited 
for foreign fashions, and, above all, for foreign titles. 
In fact, I have heard It seriously asserted, that a well 
trained ourang outange, furnished with a title aa a 
passport, and a meerschaum as an excuse for hi0 
silence, might obtain access to the " best society" of 
even oar own proud city of Gotham, without mtKJi 
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lyffieiUty. Tbe anival of the Dake del Piombtoo 
created of coane a very great aeneation ; and many an 
okl-&8bioned papa waa teaaed into a promise of ma- 
Idiif an efibrt to compaaa the Duke's acquaintance in 
the course of the day, that their daughters might have 
the honor of his hand in the evening dance. Never 
had Saratoga beheld a more splendid galaxy of beauty 
than that wlilch graced tbe ball that night But alas! 
the blaze of charms was poweiiess. Tbe Duke was 
not present. Indeed his highness seemed determined 
to disappoint all calculation. For three days he was 
too unwell to leave his room ; and innumerable were 
the stone bottles of Congress water that were canled 
to that honored apartment. For three days his own 
six servants, and about half a dozen others belonging 
to the house, were kept constantly employed in atten- 
dance upon him. In the meantime curiosity waa ex- 
cited to an almost painful degree. The femmea de 
chambre belonging to the establishment endeavored to 
learn something from his servants, but with little suc- 
cess. His coachman and outriders were mere Irish 
hostlers picked up in New York, and his valet, the 
only one capable of giving any information, a stlfl' for- 
mal Englishman with a strongly marked Jewish physi- 
ognomy, only stated that his maater had left Europe 
incognito to avoid notoriety. 

On the evening of the third day he appeared at the 
tea-table. Every eye was fixed upon him as he en- 
tered the room, and even the gentlemen acknowledged 
that he was well worthy their attention. He was at- 
tired in the rich uniform of an Austrian Colonel of 
Hussars, and a short Spanish cloak of black velvet, 
such as we often see in theatrical custumc, was flung 
careleasly over one shoulder ; while the ladies did not 
fail to observe that the claap of his cloak together with 
his breast-pin and ring were of diamonds. But pictur- 
esque aa was his dress, it waa scarcely noticed by those 
who were enabled to obtain a view of his countenance. 
The soft, lustrions eyes, the superb forehead, the ex- 
quisite mouth, and the Byronic chin of the noble Duke, 
were exhaustless themes of admiration. His whis- 
kers were quite unexceptionable—his mustaches was 
the very bow of Cupid, and when some one ventured 
to hint that if his features were exananed critically, 
hia nose would be found to be a little acqutUuo • « little 
too neariy opproaching to the Jewish conformfttlon, 
the suggestion was received with such merited soom 
aa envy should always receive. I gazed on him, a long 
time with dubloua feeling of half-recognition, which 
sometioMs haunts us like a remembered dream. I 
could not recollect that I had ever been in company 
with the Duke, and yet I waa aure that his face waa 
not unfamiliar to me. 

Great were the heart-burnings that night In the ball 
room. His highness did not dance, but amused him- 
self with watching the many lovely forms that floated 
amid the mazea of the bewitching waltz. Many a 
bright eye grew brighter beneath his glance— many a 
fair cheek Uuahed " celestial rosy red," as the dancer's 
gossamer robe brushed the velvet trappings of the 
noble stranger. 

The next day the Duke exhibited himself on horse- 
baek, and thus afforded us an opporttmity of observing 
his small and beantifbl foot His form was evidently 
idimfaitttfve, but the gracef^il cloak which seemed his 
constant companion, forbade us to discover Its propor- 
tions, and all were willing to believe, that where the 
Jbead waa so fine, and the extremities so well shaped, 



the figure alao must be good. As he rode slowly away, 
the same vague fooling of recognitfon passed through 
my mind, and as he dismounted after hia return I dia> • 
covered the mystery. His horse, alarmed by aorae 
unwonted sound, turned abort round aa he was about 
alighting, and to avoid an appearance of awkward- 
neas, he was compelled to dismount, with the ann full 
in his eyes. He raised his head, and met the full falaxe 
of light without a momentary drooping of the eyeBd i 
and this simple incident at once dissipated all my 
doubts. He was the strange individual I had met oa 
board the steamboat—the handsome stranger. 

My suspicion once aroused, I determined to watdi 
the noble Duke very narrowly, and discover If possible 
the meaning of this surprfring metamorphose. £ 
found him gradually making himself acquainted with 
the lovUest among the females, and the richest amon^ 
the men. His equipage and servants were always at 
the command of the ladies whom he honored with Ua 
admbation, and their brothera could not be ao un- 
reasonable as to object to an acquaintance with a man 
who displayed the decorations of innumerable orders 
of knighthood— who hinted his consanguinity with the 
royal blood of France, and above all with so much 
grace and dignity. 

Among the belles of the season, Matilda Easton, ths 
orphan helreasof a Southern planter, waa conspicuous. 
She had visited the Springs under the protection of her 
aunt, a sentimental spinster of the old school, who 
doated on the productions of the ** Minerva Press,*' 
and expected all kinds of romantic improbablHtlea from 
the charms of her bewitching niece. Matilda was 
certainly a splendid creature, and with a little more 
self-distrust would have been a very lovely woman ; 
but born at the south, and surrounded by slaves fkomi 
infancy, she had learned to look upon herself as a aort 
of earthly divinity, whom men ought to worehip rather 
than presume to love. She was just twenty, and In 
actual possession of her immense fortune; it Is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Duke dngled her out aa the 
object of his special attention. The undisguised de- 
light with which Matilda enjoyed the triumph over 
her rivals, firet made me doubt the better qualities of 
her nature. I, using the privilege of my years, endea- 
vored in vain to arouse her suspicions and awaken her 
to a full sense of the danger she waa incurring In this 
Intimacy, but she was too self willed to listen to an old 
man's caution, and nothing was left me but to look on 
while tVe game waa played. 

In the course of a abort time, the billiard playsra 
found that the buanger could torn money as amiably as 
be once lost it, and uiany a precipitate retreat from the 
summer abode of Fashion, might be attributed to 
the grace with which th« noble Duke presided over 
the table of fortune. Many a young dandy, who 
had dealt out the highest encomiums upon his Blgb- 
ness^s affabihty, was obHgad ta add hia regreta time a 
republican purse was quite insufftdent to support so 
aristoerath: an acquaintance. In the meantime, the 
singular beauty of his countenance seemed to serve 
him Instead of a letter of credit, and wherever he went 
he was sure of being well recetvell. **Why does he 
alwaya wear that doak V* I asked of Matflda to whom 
he professed to have narrated many incidents of ftte 
life. "Oh, there is a very romantic story conneetsd 
with it,'* replied she, **but it was related to me under 
a promise of secresy ; I can tell you enough however 
to account for his always wearing it. While tmvsliDC 
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plough Calabria he waa fortunate enough to rescue a 
Spanish prince from the hands of bandltd j In the sud- 
den impulse of gratitude, the Prince threw his own 
cloak with its splendid diamond clasp over the Duke*s 
shoulders, and extracted from him a promise never to 
appear without it untU they should meet again." "How 
long since this romanUc adventure occurred," I asked 
•« Alwut three years." " The Duke has been extreme- 
ly careful of his royal gift, if he has been able to retain 
its gloss for so long," said I ; but MatUda deigned no 
reply to my innuendo, and I questioned her no farther, 
I remahied an anxious, though not interested spectator 
of their proceedhigs, untU I learned that MafUda had 
broken off an engagement of a yearns standing with her 
couain, a promising lawyer of Charicston, and then in 
oi^gnst, I quitted the Springs. 

I had been but a few days at my old winter lodgings 
at the City Hotel, when I found the Dnkeof Piombina 
was among us. Matilda had returned to her splendid 
nottje near the Battery, and the duke took up his 
•bode in the vicinity, determined to follow up his ad- 
vtnlage. Living In the same house with him I could 
not but observe the admirable mannerln which he con- 
ducted his mancauvres. His fine horsemanship-his 
•kill In music— his vast euridition— all were topics of 
praise in the circle where he visited, but I could not 
divest myself of the belief that equestrian aklll was all 
t^t he actually possessed. The picturesque beauty 
<^ his attitude, as he flung back the drapery of his 
short doak; and striking a few chords on the guitar 
breatWngin a low, aweet voice, some simple French 
or Spanish love song, was enough to disarm all crirl- 
ciam, and many a sensible girt, charmed by the magic 
of his tune, forgot to ask whether they were the gift 
of nature or the effect of culrivuiiom His reputation 
for learning he was careful not to endanger. Allusions 
to strange personal adventures, were much more com- 
mon in his mouth than philosophical discussions, and 
he had a tact seldom equaled in turning the conversa- 
tion from books to things, from actions to persons. 

At length I received a card to attend the wedding of 
the rich and beautiful Matilda Easton. How shall I 
dewsrlbe the fairy-Bke beauty with which her magnifi- 
cent abode was invested on that festal night 1 The 
rooms were converted into Turkish pavilions of une- 
qi»led splendor, hangings of sUks and gold covered the 
walls, cushions of eider down, covered with costliest 
satin were piled upon the floore, the stalreases were 
ciowded with the richest exotics, and everything wore 
the appearance of an Oriental festival. The guests 
were attired with appropriate richness, but a murmur 
of admiration echoed through the rooms as the bridal 
party entered. Six bridesmaids attended the stately 
bride, who in her rich robe of while velvet, embroider- 

■ td with silver, and looped with diamondp, looked 
••every inch a queen-" The ordinary splendor of the 
Doke's atlire lefk no opportunity for greater display that 

■ evMiing, bat the almost radiant beauty of his counte- 
nanee, flushed as it was by triumph was noticed by all. 

The next morning the happy pair left the city for 
Waahington, but before dinner tinne all the Broadway 
loangera where whispering some strange story about 
the Duke^s cloak. It was said that it had been worn 
IMS to produce a graceful eflect than to hide a most un- 
ffiaoeful deformity— in short, the ladies fomme de cham- 
bn had discovered that the noble bride-groom had a 
hump- back. 

A Sbw months after, Matilda's vast property was 
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ocmverted into bills of exchange, and they departed for 
Europe, intending to make the grand tour, wWle the 
andcnt palace of the Oucal territory of Piombina 
should be newly furnished to receive its republican 
mistress. 

Poor Matilda I she has been for some Ume a boarder 
in a convent in the south of Prance. Her pride wiU 
not allow her to return to her native land, and the rem- 
nant of her fortune has enabled her to purchase a home 
among strangers. The discovery which she made of 
hU persi^l deformity, was the firet ahock she en- 
countered : but, to reconcile her to this, he had shown 
her a fleur-de-lys stamped deeply on his shoulder, as 
with a hot iron, which he informed her under solemn 
injunction of secresy, was an indisputable proof of his 
Bourbon blood, as all membera of the royal family re- 
ceived that Impression immediately after birth. This 
served to console the ambitious wife for many sorrows. 
She saw her money wasted at the gaming table -ahe 
heard her husband spoken lightly of among his servants 
—she felt his estrangement from herself, but still she 
cessed not to pride herself in the thought that she waa 
the wife of a prince of the blood. But the final blow 
came. A party of genad'armes one day entered their 
magnificent hotel, and aelxed him as a felon escaped 
from the gaUles. The fleur-de-lys, the proof of his 
royal birth, was in fact the badge of merited infemy ! 

Hia liistory may be told in a few words. He was a 
French Jew, whose original employment had been tlie 
never felling reaource of the poor Isrealite— dealing in 
old clothes. Five yeara previous, he had been bran- 
ded and condemned to the gallies for swindling, bot 
having succeeded in maUng his escape, he determined 
to push his fortunes in America. A run of luck at the 
gaming table gave him funds to commence his grand 
experiment, an accomplice less favored by nature as- 
sumed the station of his valet, while he played the 
noble Duke and we have already seen how he succeed- 
ed. 

Whether his career is yet ended I cannot say, but 
my last meeting with the noble Duke del Piombino 
was during a visit to France a few months since, 
when I saw him chained by the neck to a fellow scoun- 
drel, and busily employed in mending the road neac 
Paris. 

The fate of the lovely Matilda is a melancholy one; 
but who of the loungera in fashionable life cannot re- 
tail a aomewhat similar case 1 When we shall learn 
to value the titie of "American citixen" above the 
proudest peerage tiiat Europe can boast, then and not 
till then, shall we cease to hear of such things. 



JOHNNY BEEDLE'S SLEIGH-RIDE, 

BY MAJOB m'cUHTOCK, V. S. A. 

As I was going past Mr. Josh Barter's tavern the 
other day, I heard a terrible noise in the bar-room, and 
thinks I, I'll just put my head in and see what is the 
matter. 

** Whoorah !** roared a heap of fellows, " here's John- 
ny Beedio, he'll go, and that makes ten." 

" What's the occasion 7" says I. 

" A sleigh-ride over to Shaw's, (everybody goes to 
Shaw's that goes a sleigh-riding,) with gals, fiddle and 
frolic" 

"Whoorah!" says I. 

"I motion," says Dr. Partridge, " that every gealle- 
raan go right now, and get his sidgh and his lady, aid 
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meet at Hank's coraer ;" aod with another whoorab, 
we buret out of doore, and scattered. 

I ran full speed to widow Bean's. Her daughter 
Patty is the handsomest girl In Casco bay. I had giv- 
en her some pretty broad hints, and only waited for a 
good chance to pop the question. " And out it shall 
come this very night," says I. 

I bounced into the widow Bean's out of breath, and 
was near catching Patty in the suds. She had just 
done wastiing, and wringing out, standing in the midst 
of tubs, mops and kettles. She was stru^ all of a 
heap at the sight of her spark, and would have blushed 
nicely, I guess, if she hadn't been as red as she could 
be already. 

'* A word in your ear, Patty," says I, giving her a 
wink, and stepj^ng into a comer, and telling her what 
was brewing. "I'll run and borrow the deacon's 
sleigh, and come back right away," says I. 

"Oh, you needn't be hi such a tearing hurry," says 
she, " ibr I've got to shift from top to toe. You see 
what a pickle I'm in." 

"Ah, Patty," says I, "beauty when unadorned 's 
•domed the " 

" Well, I vow," says Patty, says she. And off* I shot, 
for how was I to follow up such a bold speech 1 But I 
couldn't help sniggeiingall the way to the deacon's, to 
think how swimingly matters were going on. I was 
80 full of this, that I entirely forgot to make up a story 
to fob off upon the deacon, till I got almost to his door ; 
for the deacon is a sworn enemy to frolicking, and so 
is tils mare. "I'll tell him I want to carry a grist to 
mill. But that will be found out— no matter, so it is 
after election, as the politicians say." 

The deacon gave a mortal squint at my face, when I 
did my errand, but I was safe behind a shirt collar. 
He then fell to chewing his cud, and considering. 

"Mother's clean out," says I, "both rye and injun." 

The deacon spit. 

" Well, neighbor, if you are afeard to trust a feller, 
there's two shillings beforehand." 

"Poh, poh, John," says he, walking up and pocket- 
ing the money, "not trust youl hear that. Now, 
Joshua, tackle up Sukey. You'll drive the critter 
slow, John ; and now I think on't, you may bring my 
grist, that is now at the mill— and look sharp at the 
miller, John, when he strikes the toll measure." 

It was too late to stick at lies now. So I promised 
everything, jumped into the sleigh, and steered to the 
widow's with flying colors. 

It is the height of gentility, you must know, for a 
lady to make her beau wait as long as possible on such 
an occasion. I sat over a heap of warm ashes in the 
widow Bean's parlor, listening to Patty stamping 
about In her stocking feet, In the chamber overhead, 
for one good hour. Then I stood up to the looking- 
glasB, and ftiziled up my hair, changed my shirt pin to 
a new plaoe, thought over some speeches to make un- 
der the buffiilo skin, and finally laid a plot to lug in the 
awful question In a sort of slanllndickelar fashion. 

At last Patty appeared In all her glory ; I was just 
crooking my elbow to lead her out, when In came Mrs. 
Bean. 

"Where are you gowyin to, Patty r' 

" A sleigh-fidin longer Johnny Beedle,marm. He's 
invited me." 

"What! and leave your cousin Dolly all alone, to 
•vLck her fingers'? A pretty how d'ye do, that, after 
eondng all the way irom Saoo to see you." 



Here was a knock down aigument. All my ptetwof 
oourthig and comfort melted down and run offln a mo- 
ment. I saw directly that the widow was resolved fo 
push big Dolly Fisher into my sleigh, whether or no ; 
and there was no remedy, for the widow Bean is a 
stump that is neither to be got rotmd nor moved out oC 
the way. I said something about the sise of the deigk, 
but it wouldn't do— she shet my month instantly. 

" Let me alone," says she— "I went a sleighing afoia 
yon was bom, youngster. If I don't know how to 
pack a sleigh, who does? Patty Bean, stow yowself 
away here, and shrink yourself up small. If there Isn't 
room, we must make room, as the foUers naed lo say. 
Now, DoUy, histe yourself In there." 

She tumbled her Into the sldgh like a shot from a 
shovel, or a cart load of pungkins into a g<mdola. It 
was chuck full of her. Oh, she's a whopper, I teU ye. 

"Why, Johnny Beedle," says Mrs. Ben, "in ay 
day they used to pack us layer on layer." 

At this hint, I sneaked round to Patty, to begin the 
second layer on her lap. But the widow was wide 
awake. She clenched me by the o^ar, and patting 
upon Dolly's knees—" Here's the diiver's seat," aaya 
she. " Plant your feet flat and firm, niece— jump up 
Johnny, and now, away with her my lad." 

By this time I had got so ravin mad that I could 
hold in no longer. I fell foul of the old mare, and if I 
didn't give It to her about right, then there's none o^ 
me, that's all The deacon counted the welts on her 
side a week afterward, when he called on me for a 
reckoning, which was made out with chalk upon 
the flap of his every day hat. Sukey not under- 
standing 6uch jokes, took the bit In her teeth, and shot 
off, right on eend, like a streak of true Connecticut 
lightning. And the houses, and bams, and the fencee, 
and pig styes, flew by us like clouds by the moon. 

" Yonder Is Hank's coraer— whoorah !" and " whoo- 
rah !" answered all the ladles and gentlemen with one 
voice. Sukey, scared with the noise, turned the cor- 
ner with a flirt, and the sleigh was bottom upwards In 

a 1 " Whoa there, whoa !" The first thing that 

I knew, I was in the bottom of a snow bank, jammed 
down under half a ton of Dolly Fisher! I thought I 
never should see day-light again, and when they hauled 
me out, 1 left a print in the snow very much like a 
cocked up hat knocked into the middle of next wed^ 
as the sailor's say. 

Howsomever, no bones were broken. We shook 
our feathera and crept into our neat ^gain, laughing as 
loud as the best of them. 

The sleighs were now formed Into a string, the fiddler 
folkiwing, and away we started on the road to Shaw's 
—bells jinglUig, fiddles sonndfaig, and everybody hal- 
looing and screaming for joy. 

Peter Shaw heard the racket two miles off; fof ha 
was always on the look-out of a moon-shiny nlghc 
He Mi to kicking op a dust in the best room, to ^ it 
to rights, and when we arrived, the floor was swept, 
the best japan candlestick paraded, the fire-plaoe filled 
with green wood, and little Ben waa anchored dose 
under the jamb, to tug at the broken winded bellows. 
No fire appeared, but there were sjrmptoras of it, for 
there was no lack of smoket and part of it missing the 
way up chimney, stmyed about the room, which gave 
me a chance to hit off another compliment upon Pat> 
ty's beauty, as being the cause of drawing the smoke. 
Everybody laughed at the novelty of the idea. But 
there was no time for chat. As soon as we had taken 
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-tt ffwlgof the hot ttnff ali round, we sat the fidcUer 
^own by the jamb, took the floor, and went to work, 
might and main, the fiddler keeping time with the bel- 
lowses. Not to be prolix, wc kept it up, frolicking and 
-drinking hot stuff, till midnight, and while it lasted, 
the fun was real geniwine, I tell ye. But as I east a 
sheep's eye at Patty, I took a notion that she and Slab 
'Golding were rather thick, considerln*. Thinks I, she 
wants to make mo jealous, to spur me on ; so seeing 
them in dose confab, as I was cantering down outside, 
I poked my head between them and cried 600 / But 
the cat was soon out of the bag. We paid the reckon- 
ing— four-and-sizpence a-piece. Think of that! Every 
body grumbled, but Peter Shaw didn't care. Then 
fbUowed the crow(fing of sleighs, taking in the ladies at 
the door. Such a hubbub and confusion t But when 
my turn come, lo and behold ! Patty Bean was misdn, 
•«nd so was Si Oolding ! 

Here Is the eend of my story ; and whoerer wants^to 
know the particulars that happened on the tide home, 
must ask Dolly Fisher. The deaeon will tell you 
what a pickle Sukey come home in, and how much I 
"paid for the whistle." Finally, whoever went to our 
meeting-house the next Sunday morning, knows very 
well how Patty Bean and Josh Ckildlng are to square 
accounts. 



Thk following little poem is a bright gem, which, 
however carelessly it may have been thrown oft and 
abandoned by its author, will still be gathered up by 
other hands to adorn with its beauty the garland of 
American literature. Why docs not Mr. Bejamln 
give to the public a volume of the choice effusions 
of his muse 7 We are sure it would be highly ac- 
ceptable to them and honorable to him. 
CHILDREN. 

BY PABK BENJAMIN. 

Unto me there are no blessings, 

Which kind Heaven, indulgent, lends, 
-Dearer than the sweet caressings 
Of my little friends. 

When they flock, like birds, about me— 

Birds in rainbow plumage clad— 
Their bright looks and trilling voices 
Make my spirit glad. 

J^ure, confiding, free from sorrow. 

Free from even shade of sin, 
They, like lilies in their glory, 
Neither toil nor spin. 

'Wicked tongues have not assailed them, 

Or the serpent, slander, stung, 
•Or the poisonous ivy clambered 
Their green leaves among. 

PaiasiteSk and false companions, 

Have not stolen their guileless trust, 
And their tenderest flowers of feeling 
Trampled in the dust. 

Dark suspicion, envy, malice — 

Fiends to man and foes to Ood— 

Never scathed the blooming gardens 

By their footsteps trod. 

3f other-love has folded round them 
Arms more soft than angel's wings. 



And with sweeter accents lulled them 
Than an angel sings. 

Father-love, defending, keeping, 

Leading, strenthening, cheering, throws 
Its broad shield above them, waking 
Or in deep repose. 

Gentle darlings, spotless creatures. 

How, through many a live- long day, 
Have I, neither vexed nor weary. 
Joined your merry play ! 

I, a lonely man, am fiiendless 

Never where young children be ; 
Though my love for them is endless, 
Large is theirs for me. 



NO CONCEALMENTS: 
A DOMESTIC DILEMMA. 

BV LAMAN BLAKCHABD. 

It was agreed between us before we married— nay, 
it was made a sine qua turn on both sides, and estab- 
lished as a Mede-and- Persian matrimonial law— that 
there was to be "no concealments between us I*' As 
many confidences as we could contrive to secure by and 
for each other, but no secret unshared. What I knew, 
she was to know ; what she heard, I was to hear. Our 
eyeB and ears, our hearts and souls even, were to be 
eyes, ears, hearts and souls in common. 

We might have our little mistakes now and then, 
brief controversies, momentary dissensions even — 
transparent shadows flitting between us and felicity, 
like thin and fleecy clouds over the moon's face that 
rather embellish than obscure the light— but there was 
to be no mystery. We were not to pretend to throw 
open our whole hearts to the very inmost recesses, and 
then lock up one particular chamber better worth peep- 
ing into, perhaps, than all the rest. No ; we were to 
have no reserved key, but be free to pry into every- 
thing, Bluebeardisms and all. 

And admirably the system worked. "Marianne,'* 
said I, "you know you are full at liberty to ransack 
my writing-desk at all hours; there can be nothing 
there or elsewhere that I should conceal from you. 
Any lettera of mine, as soon as they arrive, you are 
free to open, only take care to place them in my letter- 
case, that I may be sure to see them. Or If they should 
come firet Into my hands, you would only find them 
open instead of sealed, that's all the difference.** 

"And I'm sure," would be the reply, "I shall always 
be as unreserved as yon. I should never dream of re* 
cdving any letteri and then locking it up, or hiding it. 
If it only enclosed a milliner's bill I should bring it ta 
you." 

" Thank you, my dear,*' I repBcd. " Charming con- 
fidence r* 

It certainly worked admirably for a long whOe ; two 
or three months; and might have been quite a perfect 
system, only we had bound ourselves by such soleina 
vows to have no concealments fh>m one another, that 
conscience was rarely quite at ease, and sometlnies 
felt its rose-leaves a little rumpled and uncomfortable, 
when happening to call to recollection some tiUttag 
affair that had never been communicated, for the aim* 
pie reason that It had never been remembered. 

As for mysdf I cannot say that I was so much a vic- 
tim to sensibility, thus wrought upon by s too literal 
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TM^g of tbe bond into which we had both entered ; 
Marianne was the principal martyr. 

Sometimes, perhaps, I found her looking at me at 
breakfast, with almost hall a tear in each eye, her cof- 
fee getting cold, and her newspaper (containing, possi- 
bly, a breach of promise, or even a murder) unread. 
After scalding my throat with my hot second cup in a 
natural emotion of surprize, as well as anxiety to know 
what was the matter, I discovered that she did not feel 
"quite right," but rather as if she were intcniionoUy 
suppressing a fact which I had a claim to know ; that 
she was quite sure she had no motive for concealment, 
and was even nnconscioaa of having a secret, until she 
woke up in the night thinkiog about it— and really, 
then, foolish as it was, ehe could not help crying about 
it too; for of this she waa certain, that there could be 
no affection where there was concealment 

And what waa the mighty secret after all 1 

*<0h, noj yon mistake me. It is no mighty secret 
—far from it ; for they are only mere acquaintances, 
tha Pimbles, though pleasant people enough ; but I 
fimcied the concealment might look intentional. It is 
something Mrs. Pimble told me the other day when 
we dined there. There is a probability of her girl mar- 
rying ; yes, so she says ; pretty well— an India man ; 
but I believe the event will not take place these ten 
months.'' 

"Oh, well, if tliat's all, the secret waa not a mighty 
one. I could have waited the ten mon ths for the news, 
and you know I should have been sure to have heard it 
then." 

"Tliat*8 very true, my dear; but then, you know, in 
the meantime, concealment " 

Such sensibility could not be too tenderly estimated ; 
«Bd when I looked round my little world of friends, 
and my wide universe of acquaintances, delightful in- 
deed was the contrast which this candor and openness 
presented. In all directions I could hear family phra- 
ses flying about, such as—" My wife knows nothing of 
this i" or, " You need not mention it before Edward ;" 
or, "There is no occasion to tell Jane things of this 
kind;-* or, "He hates to hear about such matters, so 
not a syllable, if you please ;" while we, in our little 
matrimonial sanctum, had set up a confessional for all 
Innocent communications, and as often as we had any- 
thing to say, and a good deal oftener, to that we could 
lepair for a blissful interchange of confidence. 

It waa necessary to give a thought occasionally 
to the chilling reserve discernible in families around 
na, £Mr so I could afford to think less of the trilling 
inoonyenieaoes attendant upon our own system. Eve- 
rj day brought with it a half dozen small secrets for 
Mrs. Shallowlove to hide from her husband—" matters 
that for her part see had no idea of telling S. about ;" 
but, on the contrary, every day brought to my ears, 
frei^ from tlie innocent lipa of my wife, a hundred ab- 
surdities which there was no earthly occasion to men- 
tion to anybody. 

"Oh, you are here, are you! I have only just six 
worda— when you have finished your letters will do." 

"No, Marianne, no; I'm ready to listen ;" and my 
pen would be laid down, of course. 

"Presently would do as well, but I wished to tell 
yon that I have heard from mamma " 

" Yesterday, my love. She waa quite well, all was 
going on smoothly, and ahe had nothing to communi- 
cate, you told me." 

1* Yes, but I have heard again fiomh^ this morning; 



half-an-hour ago, only I have had no opportni^ of 
telling yon, and I can't bear anything to be dwelUng 
on my mind. Here is her letter, you can read IL She 
has no intelligence to add to that she sent yesterdan, 
and has, therefore, nothing to say." 

"Oh I" 

Oh, and I never told you that Mr. Duckit has let his 
house to " 

"Was his house to let, Marianne? I did*ntknow 

" Yes. Oh, yes, his liouse was to let ; and he has 
now let it, I am told— the fixtures taken at a fair valu- 
ation. Beaidea that, it seems he means to retire from 
business, and sell his Canadian property." 

" Ah, very well, Marianne ; I auppoae he knows his 
own business, whatever it is, though wo scarcely know 
him, but by sight" 

"No, to be sure, we know notliing of him, only I 

thought I wouldn't conceal Oh, and that litde Misa 

Elderby, a chattering thing— ahe has just been hera, 
and I fancied you would wonder what in the would 
she could be telling me " 

"Not I, indeed ; and I hope you don't think it neces- 
sary " 

" Yes, but I do ; though there's really little or nothing 
to tell, except that Or. Quick has had notice this morn- 
ing to be in attendance at the Rectory,"— (a litde cough 
here)—" the rector prays for a little girl, aa they have 
bat eight— but I underatand hb wife's wishes in that 
respect are not exactly his." 

"I heartily wish, my dear, that both parties may be^ 
gratified ; and now, if you have no objection I'U finish 
my letter." 

" To be sure, certainly ; indeed I have nothing to 
add, nor should I have communicated all this, and 
certainly not the particulars last mentioned, relative to 
affaire at the Rectory, only I am of opinion that where, 
there is concealment " 

It was natural that I should contract, to some extent, 
the same habit ; and I at first found myself gravely re- 
lieving my mind of a multitude of insignificances daily, 
tbe smallness of which made them a tremendous bur- 
den to bear. Perhaps some event undisclosed, unoon- 
fided — concealed, suppressed within my own bosim— 
has been recollected after quitting the house to take 
my morning stroll ; and the door has been opened agalo,. 
that I might mention the Interesting fact 

" I quite forgot to apprize you, Marianne, of a step 
which I conceived it right to take two dajrs ago. I 
have ordered a new hat— as you rather object to tills 
—and I would not have you taken by surprize." 

Or perhaps, when just starting on her own trip, I 
called her back to say—" About the county -asylum, to 
which I talked of subscribing a couple of pounds. 
Dearest Marianne, that there may be no concealment 
in anything between us two, I now mention to you, 
that I have made it guineas 1" 

But this scrupulousness on my side soon vanished, 
and I be^n to find that I liad nothing in the world to^ 
communicate, unless an affair of consequence had 
happened. Not so my wife ; there Is no end to the 
feminine conscience under the Influence of affecdon. 

It was a little Inconvenient to be aroused out of my 
after-dinner nap, for the more purpose of receiving ir 
proof that she had nothing to conceal, contained in a 
demonstraUon that she had nothing to disclose. But It 
was still w^orse, when, in the midst of a fiery discus- 
sion at the dub, to be aummoned down to the door,. 
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and to find Jftaiianna'* Mgmr booMt face gleaming 
with a piece of intelligence whicli she felt it wicked to 
withliold. 

" My darling creature," I cried, " such anxiety end 
confidential devotion makea the very heart speak with- 
in one ! — " my darling creature, so you have something 

to say, and came here that I might not lose " 

" Yes, to be sure ; and so I thought we would drive 
round this way, for I can keep nothing to myselt 
The rector's disappointed— it*s a boy !'' 

We never had, however, the least syllable of com- 
plaint between us to check the course of mutual con- 
fidence; unless it might be thought to come in the 
form of a small exclamation of surprize, now and then, 
from the lips of Marianne, at accidentally discovering 
some insignificance which I had omitted to mention at 
the confessional. 

"And 80," Marianne would cry, "yon met Mr. 
Walker the other day I He told me last night, when 
be came and sat by me, that he had seen you lately 1" 
" Walker ! yes, to be sure, I met him a fortnight ago 
in PaU MalK" 
" You never told me I" 
" My dear, I forgot it before I reached homsw" 
* " How strange ! Now I should have told youf^ 

" When you ariced that gentleman in the blue stock 
to sing last night, you praised his fine voice ; I never 
knew you liad heard him before." 

*' Yes, my dear, I dropped in one night, you may 
remember, In Wimpole-street, when there was little 
music going on. He sang there." 

"Really! and so he sang there F* cried Marianne. 
" Well, I never knew that till now !" 

But I must confess, that about the end of the first 
twelvemonth of our married life, Marianne, perhaps for 
want of a real grievance, began to imagine one. No, 
it did not amount to that either. I should rather say, 
that she took a needless objection to one family group 
among our acquaintances, and cherished a mild dislike 
which our system of candor and open confession would 
,not of course permit her to conceal. 

There toas something a little peculiar in the tone of 
the people, that gave a kind of excuse to her objections. 
I had not known them long, not at all intimately, yet 
they wrote to me as to an old fiiend. As often as 
Marianne glanced over a letter of theirs, the foolish 
fluttering thing (never must she see this page !) felt 
half inclined to tear it, as an unwarrantable and im- 
pertinent freedom. There were some young girls too 
in the case, all monstrous innocent, but giddy as wild 
birds, and Marianne In fact did not at all like their 
chiiping. 

I naturally did what I oonld to diMOunge the inti- 
macy, but that was not so easy to accomplish deli- . 
cately. The letters would come now and then, and 
my wife would glance over them as usual, lett, as she 
truly observed, it should appear that she in the least 
minded such fiivolity. 

One evening, returning home after a short ramble, I 
found on the table some parcels of booka and papers, 
which had arrived for me during my absenee. Maii- 
anne aiade some reference to them as matters I bad 
anticipated, and lei) roe to open, sesffcb, and perose. 
Underneath them, on the uble, I then fonnd a post- 
^letter, directed in a handwriting not unknown, yet not 
fomiiiar to roe. It was from one of lay Uvaly freedom- 
loving friends, the weU-meaniag, thongb lot ovei^re- 
fined conespottdent, whose gaiety bad oavted many 



a little shadow to ereep over the Air braw of my Ma- 
rianne. 

This letter I read, aad then read again, and then laii 
it down with a foeliog of regret not anmixed with an- 
ger. I fol t that my conrespondent had no ri^t, by aay > 
conceivable law of foeUng or privilege of soeiety, to 
address me In a manner so mistakeable. I was then m • 
sociatad with their dearest friends; nay, it might have 
been supposed that I was their near relative, and that 
I had known them for years was a thing legible in 
every line. 

They commanded ratlier tiian invited my prasenee ; 
I must yoln them in their ezcoraion ; it was all settled ^ 

my excellent friends the s^ and s, whose names 

I could not have q>elt, and wboae faees I should not 
know; Wednesday morning early; magnificent aoeno- 
ry, soul-stirring assoelations ; invigorating breeaes, 
wild freshness of nature; delightfiil aSTaagetnent, partj^ 
perfectly Bocaccian. Not a word about my wifo. I did 
tliink it eool, and it tieated me acoovdiagly. 

But its eflbct on me was of no coosequenoe— what 
would be the tSkci on the mind of Marianne 1 So bt- 
miliar was the tone end style of the epistle, so abmnl- 
ly inconsistent with the aocoant I had always given, 
that although I feared not its power to work any un- 
kind suspkfon in her mind, I knew well that it would 
disturb tod annoy her. Perfectly blameless as I was, 
it roust yet seem — so very free was my correq[>ondenl 
—that I had insensibly, inadvertently encouraged the 
unaccountable familiarity. I resolved after a minute's 
consideration, to spare her the annoyance. Why 
should she, angel that she was (and it, whether she 
should chance to see this paper or not 1) be even a 
momentary sufTerer by such impertinence ! But liow 
to take in safety this first step into the dark regions of 
sccresy !— how to manage the first violation of our 
compact ! — now to efiect my first concealment 1 

Mark, ye married youth, that ye may avoid 1 1 said 
I was blameless— end yet I must needs turn schemer^ 
and work with the tools of guilt. 

The letter, having been found under the packets, had 
been unobserved by me until their removal. Marianne 
had made no mention of it, the seal was unbroken— 
perhaps she had not seen it at all. What then so easy 1 ' 
I would burn it at once. Not so I— stop 1 If she had 
not seen the letter itself, she must have heard the post- 
man's knock— our house was not so large (how the 
family has increased !) and ahe knew that a letter had 
been left. To put it aside— to Aa(^-hide it £Mr the eve- 
ning, would, if shesliould chance to aotiee its abaeooe, 
or spy the epistle itself, look most awkward aad snapfc- 
cious. It would denote my cooadoasness of some- 
thing, and depiive me of the power of exptaiaiag any- 
thing. I ahould be convicted of a desUe to conceal, 
without profitting by my guilt. 

Thetbooghtstruckme— yes,Ihad1f. RappOydio 
letter, though from the same frimlly party, was net 
from the aame penmmho bad frequently written ; and 
even if Marianne bad seen it, it was unlikely that she 
had recognized the hand. Forth from my pocket I 
drew a letter which I had brought from the club— It 
was from Tom Jones, of St. John's to come and 
smoke with him. Triumphantly drawing Tom's letter 
from its envelope, and peiforming the same operation 
with respeet to the new comer, I placed the jolly smo- 
kar'a summons in the envelope of my ofe^eedoDsMe 
correspondent, thrust one into my pocket, and ibamt 
the other c^|elessly on the table. There it lay I To^ 
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aO a^ptaianoe, the rwf aftme, ezotpt its Woken aeal, | 
4hat I had found there ! TTuU waa the letter joat left 
bf tke pMUnan ! What a naaiarpieoa of policy. 

I Mr, at the moment, that I aught at leaat to get a 
MeretaryahiptoanembaaayfiomthegOTeninient My 
talanta had heen aadly thiown away— burled aUre under 
baapa of honesty 1 

Whfle thus pleaaantly mualng, wanderfaig aa I may 
aay between Constantinople and Madrid, Marianne en- 
tered, I waa then deeply busied in my books and pa- 
pers. There lay the ciever deception ; the innocent the 
criminal epistle— the sheep in wolfs clothing. My 
Marianne, after a minute or two, approached the Uble 
«ad took it up. I never raised my eycB, nor seemed 
oonaeious of the action. There was sUenoe— broken 
bot by the mstiing of my papers. **Yes,** thought!, 
** yon may read with quiet nerrea— you cannot know 
how ennningly I haTe pontrlved to spare you an an- 
noyance !" 

No sooner had the thoi^t been conceived than a 
*ftdttt moan, a low cry of firight and pain, startled my 
inmost soul. I looked up, and saw my wife's hee 
IMiiectly white— 

*'Tlie Hvely blood had gone to guid her heart** 
Her limbs trembled— fear and anguish were diffused 
all over her, and she dropped at my feet. I could not 
speak, surprize kept me dumb, and her fSeelings first 
found a voice. 

" Oh ! what have I done? and what have you done? 
That is not the letter, but the envelope only. The 
child, your little nephew, was in the room when it 
came, and before I could aee what he was doing, had 
seized it and found one side of the cover open— see, 
4iere it is— he read the name of the writer— I saw not 
a word, but only know from whom it came. Oh, why 
this mystery— this dread/ul deception? What am I 
to think, what fear, what suffer !" And then she sank 
powerless upon my knees. 

A hundred feelings crowded stiflingly into my heart 
at that instant, but assuredly a silly feeling was upper- 
most. I had not the emotion of a rascal, of a hypo- 
•crite; but I am able to announce to the public in gen- 
eral that the feeling of an enormous fool is a singularly 
disagreeable one. 

Evasion would have been meanness, madness— be- 
"flides, it waa impoasiUe i and with crimsoned cheeks, 
I instantly fell to my confession. I explained all in 
tan words. I drew the real lette^-that lofamal weO- 
itttentfoned miaalve— from my pocket. I convinced 
liar ttiat there waa nodring in it, and that I had been 
ibeirayed into the moat intenae folly by anxiety for her 
—by leapee t for her very mlataket by disinterested 
fondneaa and affection. 

And she belltvad aa readily as she doubted. Well 
»mlgfat she doubt, and well might she believe. From 
-that uooiint— good or evil— there have been no con- 



THE BATTLE OP BRANDVWINE. 

Wa had been In the aaddle about an hour, under the 
intrapid Pulaakl, who, with hia own handsi examined 
<rar awords, pistols, and other equipments, asif asanred 
that the atruggle would be a deadly and a long contin- 
ued one. The day was one of the most beantlful that 
•ver broke over the earth. We were about half a mie 
from the main body, ranged akmg a green alopo, feeing 
ihe weat, onr horses about four hundrpi In nttniber, 



aunding as patiently as so many marble atatues ; un- 
til, juat as the eastern sky began to redden and midn- 
late, and dond after cloud to roll up, and heave hke a 
great curtain up the wind, and the whole heaven seem- 
ed discharging all Its beauty and brightneaa upon one 
spot. I happened to turn about, and aaw the taD Pole, 
(Pulaski,) bare-headed, tlUng hia horse, Bke aoma war- 
like preaence come up out of the aofid earth to worahlp 
vpon the very summit of the hill behind us; it might 
be, (for the noble carriage of the man, the martial bear- 
ing of the soldier, would permit either faiterpretation,) 
it might be in the awftxl employment of devotion, or in 
the more earthly one of martial observation : but aad- 
deidy he reined up his charger, shook the heavy dew 
fiom his horseman'a cap, replaced it, and leaped head- 
k>ng down the hm, just as a bright fhiah paned away 
on the horizon, foUowed by afoud report; and the next 
instant a part of our ranks were covered with dust and 
turf, thrown up by a cannon ball that struck near the 
spot he had just leh. 

Our horses pricked up their eara at the sound, and 
all at once, as if a hundred trumpeta were playing in 
the wind, came the enemy in his advance. Pulaski 
unsheathed his sword, called out a sdect body, and aet 
out at full gallop to a more diatant elevation, where we' 
aaw the enemy advancing in two columna; one under 
Knyphauaen, which moved In tremendous steaAneaa, 
In a dark solid mass toward the spot occupied by Geo. 
Maxwell ; the other, under ComwalHs, which seemed 
to threaten the right flank of our main body. lotelU- 
gcnce was immediately sent to Washington, and rein- 
forcements called in from the spot we had left 

We kept our position, awaiting for a whole hour the 
sound of the conflict ; at last a heavy volley rattled 
along the sky : a few moments passed, and then an- 
other followed, like a storm of Iron upon drum heads. 
The whole air rang with It ; another, and another fol- 
lowed; then, gradually increased in loudness, came 
peal after peal, till it resembled a continual clap of thun- 
der, rolling about under an illuminated vapor. But 
Pulaski, with all his impetuosity, was a general, and 
knew his duty too well to hazard any movement till he 
should be able to see with certainty the operations of 
the enemy In the vapor below. 

Meanwhile, aeveral little parties which had been 
sent out, came in, one after another, with the intelli- 
gence that Knyphausen had broken down upon Max- 
well in magnificent style and been beaten back again; 
but that he had finally prevailed, and that Maxwell had 
retreated across the river. A thin vapor had riaen from 
the green earth below us, and completely covered the 
enemy from onr view. It waa no longer pooaible to 
follow him, axoapt by the sound of his tread, which we 
could feel in the soUd earth jarring ouraelvea and onr 
horaea; and now and then a quick gHmmeiing In the 
Bfiiat, aa some atandard ralaed above it, or aome mus- 
ket shot through it Bke a rocket. 

About an hour after, a horaeman dashed through tlw 
smoke on the yerj verge of the horizon, aiMl after acour- 
Ing the fielda Ibr a whole mile in view, oommnnlcated 
with two or three othera, who aet off in dlfiereiH diiec- 
tlons ; one lo us, with orders toharry down to the ferd, 
where the oommander-in-chief was determined to fell 
on Knyphausen with all his power, baforo ConiwaHU 
I oauld come to his aid. It was a noble but hazaidoul 
game— and Polaaki, whoae war-horse UteraHy thunder- 
ed and Hghtened along the broken and atony predpiee 
by whieh wa deaotnded, kept his eye warily to dbe 
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righti as if not quite certtin thit the order would not 
t>e dmittlemiaoded. 

We eoon feH in with (General Oreeoe, who wee post- 
ing all on fire, to gire Knyprhaueen battle, and the 
next moment saw Sidlivan fai full mareh OTer a distant 
hill toward the enemy's flank. This arrangement 
would, doubtless, huTe proired £ital to Knjrphaitsen, 
had not our operations been tmfortnnately arrested at 
the very moment we were prepared to lall upon him, 
man and horse, by the inlelttgenoe that €k>mwallis had 
moved off to another quarter. It was a moment of ir* 
fesolotion— doubt. It was the death blow of out bril- 
liant hopes to victory. Greene was reoaUed, and Sul- 
livan commanded to halt.. 

Hardly had this happened, our borsea being covered 
with sweat and Aoth, fiettiog in the bit like chained 
dgers, and otherwise covered with dust, it being an 
^scesaive hot and sultry day, when a heavy cannonade 
VMS heard on our right flank, and (>reen, to whose di- 
vision we had been attached, was put in motion to sup- 
port Sullivan who had left home some hours before. 
The truth now broke upon ua Uke a thunder-clap. 
The enemy had passed, concentrated, we supposed, 
, and fiiUen on our right. 

I shall never forgot Greene's countenance, when the 
news came ; he was on the road side, upon an almost 
perpendleular baok, but he wheeled where he was, 
dashed down the bank, 1^ face white as the bleached 
marbto, and called to us to gaHop forward, with such a 
tremendous impulse, that we marched four miles in 
forty minutes. We held on our way in a doud of dust, 
and met Sullivan all in disorder nearly a mile from the 
ground, retreating step by step, at the very head of his 
men, and shouting himself hoarse, covered with Mood 
and sweat, and striving in vain to bring them to a 
fltand, while Ck)mwallis was pouring in upon them an 
incessant volley. 

Polaski dashed out to the right, over the broken 
fences, and there stood awhile upright in his stirrups, 
reconnoitering, while the enemy, who appeared by the 
amoke and dust that rolled before them in the wind, 
to be much nearer then they really were, redoubled 
their efibrts, but at last Pulaski saw a iavorablo oppor- 
tunity. The column wheeled ; the wind swept across 
their van, revealed them like a battalion of spirits, 
breathing fire and smoke. He gave the signal } Archi- 
bald repeated it ; then Arthur ; then myself. In three 
minutes, we were ready for the word. 

When Pulaski, shouting in a voice that thrilled 
through us, struck qmrs into his charger; it was a half 
tniiinte, so fierce aiid terrible was his charger, before 
vre were able to come up to him. What can he BManI 
— Gracious heaven I My hand oonndsively, like that 
of a diownfaig man, reined up for a moment when i 
«aw we were galloping str^ght forward into a field of 
bayoneti; yet he waa the first man! and wlio would 
not have folfowed. 

We did foHow him, and with such a hurricane of 
fkn and steel, that when we wheeled our whols path 
lay broad before us, with a wall of fire on the right 
iMmd and on the left; but not a bayonet or a blade in 
firont, except what were under the hoofs of our hor- 
ses. My blood rushes now like a flash of fire through 
my forehead, when I recall the devastation that we 
then made, almost in the very heart of the enemy's 
column. 

But Pulaski, he who afterward rode into their in- 
Aenchments on horseback, sword in hand, was aocus- 



toned to it I and ha«idg bMken over them OBoe, aware 
of fala perfl if be shouldgive them time to awake ftom 
their eonstematloa, he wheeled in a blaae of fire, with 
the intention of returning through a vrall of death, more 
perilous than that which shutin the children of Israel, 
open the Red Sea. But no ! the waU had rolled in 
upon us; and we were left no alternative but to con- 
tinue as we had begun. 

The undaunted Pole rioted in the exceas of liia joy. 
I remember well how he passed me, all covered with 
sweat and dust, riding absolutely upon the very points 
of thdr bsyonets. But at last, they pressed upon him% 
end horsemen fell from their saddles ; when we were 
aU faint and feeble, and even Archibald waa fightliig 
on foot over his beautiful hosae, with Arthuff battling 
over hla head, we heard the cry of " Succor ! Sneoor !" 
Immediately we feh the enemy give way, heavUig 
this way, then that, and finally oonoentmthg^ beyottd 
us. 

" Once morel once more !" cried Pulaski, aiyi asray 
he went breaking in upon them as they were forming ; 
and trampling down whole platoons, in the charge, 
before a man could plant his bayonet or bring his gun 
to an aim ; our aspect as we came thundeiing round 
them, was sufficient; the enemy fled, and we brought 
00 our companions unhurt. 

I have been in many a battle, many a one that 
made my hair aftervrard stand when I dreamed of it : 
but never in one where the carnage was so dreadful, 
and firing so incessant as that which followed the arri- 
val of Greene. But the enemy had so efiectuaily se- 
cured his exposed points by ranks of men kneeling 
with planted bayonets, that we could make no impres- 
sion upon them, although we rode upon them again 
and again, discharging our pistols in their faces. 



THE NO-CHILDED HOUSE AND THE MANV- 
CHILDED HOUSE. 

> I. — THB KO-CHIUmD HOVSX. 

One caimot well step over a threshold, without 
being able to distinguish whether it belong to a houae 
of no children or of many children. There is a prim- 
ness and neatness about the childless mandon, which 
is entirely wanting in the many-childed. Prom the 
steps outside the door, to the imtermost penetralia, all 
is dim and cleanly decorum. Theaevereat dntlsiof 
the lady oonatst in slight repakes of alight densga- 
ments of the domestic economy— the rs*a4tnatinait of 
ruffled crumb-dotha afler morning calls, the mplaclDg 
of tables ooven after meals, or tfariemovalfion hdf- 
wonhlpped chimney omaroenta of sln^ partidsa of 
dust which "have no business three." If theho«se 
were something kept under a glaaa case, it would hardly 
preserve a more toy-like precision of outline^ or a moce 
perfect exemption from all disturbing droumatanoaa. 
Everlasting dlence leigna-or is broken only by sounds 
which otherwise woald not be beard, such as the foot- 
fall of the solitary maid in a diatant kitchen, or the 
flutter of the wing of a fkvorite canary dipped into his 
water glaaa. Everything which tends to derangement 
or to noise Is banished. Coal merchants are given up 
if their wares have the least propensity to either dust 
or cracking. The cat* a infant family are rsgukrty dis- 
missed as soon as they can properly teare the raatemal 
bosom. The visit of a friend's ohttdren Is dreadadiaa a 
descent of caterans upon the peaeeM Lei|Ox «aas 
dreaded of old ; and the damage whldi a Um mintttas 
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of tb6iiiwittoe4Moii,altlio«^ faoy ewepUbte toorritt- 
Q«7 ayts, til Boc repilred in leM than half a day. In 
gntering auch a houae, the mind la oppreaaed with 
a aeaae of awful propriety. The tyranny of nnim- 
peachable cleanlinesa eomea opon the heart like the 
breath of bjrperfoorean galea. One foela like the dore 
of Noah, aa if there were no place whereon to aet one's 
foot. 

Yon pass aweatmcfc among the rellectiona of glit- 
taiing famitiue, and fear to offend chairs and aofas 
by sitting down npon them. The very coal aonttle has 
« kind of tonch-me-not air about it, while the neatly 
glided brush beside the belt-pull seems to plume itself 
mtich more upon its aervice toward the ornamental 
tlum the uaeftil. Twenty years may have elapsed since 
the setting up of the house; but every article still 
aeema fresh from the shop of the upholsterer. The 
fine edge, the primeval shine, the Eden innocence of 
everything, is stlU there. 

In a domain thus sacred from disturbance, and al- 
moat from use, the worthy coaple are stuck up like 
statntea In shrines. The lady sits in a perpetual ac- 
curacy of attire by window or by fire-side— sewing at 
one endless seam, or engaged upon some volume from 
a circulating library wliich is on the point of dedaiing 
itself exhausted. Her husband occupies an opposite 
chair, Hke a companion picture, with perhaps the next 
ensuing volume of the novel. His feet are raised upon 
the fender; the light is properly arranged at his back ; 
he la endued with alippers and gown, and knows no 
annoyance but that he has no annoyances. Their 
meala consist of little dishes not often changed— roasts 
80 siQall as to have lost all sap, mutton chops, cutlets, 
and other fiddle* fiaddles. If they venture upon any 
ordinary dish, they have to sit down with cold mono- 
tony for a week, which ia not half elapsed till they 
wish that they could be conscientiously relieved from 
it, either by plunder or putrescence. The lady makes 
it her chief business to coddle the gentleman, and the 
gentleman makes it his chief business to take care of 
the lady. There is always one pair of his spare shoes 
perfectly dried by the side of the fire. In their hearts 
tliey pine beyond all that could be conCsaaed for child- 
ren, but invariably profess to themselves and to each 
other, that they infinitely prefer the aerene comfort 
which they at present enjoy, and dread the troubles of 
raaiing an infant. They are nevertheless great (he- 
ovBtieal adnoatora. They perceive and diacuas every 
fanlt in the upbringing of every child of every family 
of their acquaintance, describe one aet of parenta as 
too aevere, another as too gentle, a third aa havhig no 
ayslem at all, and think how beautifully they could 
correct all the said errora, if they had anything to aay 
In the matter. In the meantime, while railing at their 
fUands Mrs. Easy for spoiling Tom and Fanny, they 
Mslduoosly pamper their own lap-dog Pinch, till the 
little creature arrives at an aggravation of fat and mis- 
chief Intolerable to all hot themaalvee. When Mrs. 
Greenfield loaes a ohUd, and is absorbed in grief for the 
event, our worthy pair aeverely reprehend conduct so 
irrational* aaad are dear that no mother is justifiable in 
neglecting the comfort of the living out of grief for the 
d6ad« 

NaxC week Pinch dies, and ao great are the dls- 
tveaa and derangemant wliich follow, that for threa days 
ikt gMMlemaa has to wear unaired ailppera, and the 
lady ikkakB of a jaunt lo Paris, as the only means of 
recovarlng her apiilta. 



U. — TBB ICAKr^CHIXABD BOUBS. 

Very different b the abode of the muy-ehlde^. If 
the trie la not told by a group of merry little £seea in 
the doorway, It Is pretty broadly hinted when you Itf 
over a tiny wheeKbarrow which has been left In the 
lobby. Should no such danger lurk in your path, yos 
are Bure, before advancing many steps, to see some 
trait of the pretence of childhood— a paraQelograni of 
corks designed to repreeent a house, with a doll aealad 
in it, a thrown away crust, or posslMy a single mwfale 
—a small object, no doubt, but one quite sufficient la 
establish the distinction, for long would It be ere sodi 
a thing would be seen la the house of the no-chfided. 
There are of course mansions in which the younger 
membera of the family are kept too much apart to sJ- 
low of such palpable symptoma of there existence in 
the very entrance— though, even In these, u shoe wfll 
sometimes be dropped through the staircase to He upon 
the wax-doth bolow, a sufficiently conspicuous betray- 
al of the state of mattere in the upper floor; or an oc- 
casional buret of wild joy or equally w&d gilef wfi 
tell through the whole house, and perhapa to a certalo 
extent beyond It, that young human beinga are there. 
There are differencea alao in the degieea of freedom 
allowed to thoae fiuBlliea whldi are permit^ to eaeape 
from nursery domination. A Uttle fellow one day aaiki 
oomplainlngly to hia mamma, " This la not a nioa 
houae : in Sam*a we can cat the aofiu and pull out the 
hair ; but here we can't get any fun at all." Mamma 
in thia caae has been something strict In her dlsd- 
pline : the state of mattere at Sam's may be Imagined. 
But in general there la aomethhig in children whioh 
defies (he best regulationa. They cannot movs, 
breathe, or look, without doing miachief. Order ffies 
before their facea ; ruin follows thdr steps. In the 
average of houses, 8]rmptoms of their existence may 
be seen upon the walls, the floor, every artlde of fur- 
niture—the whole, after a few years, aequlilng a klod 
of dimness, as If of over-handling. All is rough and 
round. Instead of the everlasting neatneaa and un- 
impeachable cleanlineas of the no-childed mansioo, 
the utmost that can be expected ia a temporary and 
partial good order— confined perhapa to a single room 
and for an hour at a tim»— a gallant but unavalilDg 
rally against the prevailing influences. 

It is usually at an early period of the Ibrenoon that 
the domeatic powere thus make head against the ene- 
my. At any later period all Is in vain. The ftlrest 
provinces of the empire are overrun by the Vandallaa 
invasion, and befiove evening there ia a detritus of rain 
in every comer, composed of broken roys, sofa pfflows, 
foot stools and other lliinga capable of being moved or 
deatroyed. Every houae Is of course no^hUded be- 
fore It is many-childed. Every lady haa to look back 
upon a period when ahe ddighted in having things 
neat about her. She had then cmitineled her vesti- 
bule with handsome statutes, had vaaea placed upon 
the ground, and bijouterie atiewed npon the tables. 
But In time this was seen to be mere vanity md vexa- 
tion. She became aware that there was a kind of 
browsing ttne, beneath wl^ch no aauill article waa aafe. 
She came to wish that even the chain could be hung 
high along the walls, aa io an uphoiateren ware-roon, 
in order that they might be out of harm'a way. Lflce 
a belle walking home from a gay party in a midnight 
storm, she haa now reefed In every prominent finety, 
and la content to aeud along through ezhMenoe the 
best way she can. Little more than the wreck of tltt 
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former self of the honse now remains, and her only 
hope Is, that when thia piiUeaa pelting la over, she mny 
pvmfl upon Mr. Balderatone to fnmiah anew, ao that 
they may apend their latter daya in the aame agreeable 
•olrcnmatancea that they knew at the ootaet. 

Tet even now it ie with no ahade of discontent that 
either of the worthy pair regard the wreck and ruin 
prodnced by their children. To be besieged, climbed, 
kiaaedf and torn to pieces by the wildest and most 
riotoas yoQDg rogues — to be sprawled over by unre- 
flecting little misses— to see the whole parlor put into 
disorder by blind-man*s buflf— are miseries which Mr 
and Mrs Balderstone endure with the greatest possible 
satisfaciioo. In early mom the chatter of little voices 
is heard breaking the silence of night, and the prime- 
val parents of the human race could not have more 
enjoyed the first buret of the feathered orchestra of 
pwradiae, than do onr pair enjoy these sounds, which 
tell them that Qod has vouchsafed to their darlings a 
new day of health. 

As the youngsters advance in age, the house assumes 
characteristics somewhat different. You may no lon- 
ger, in opening a sideboard drawer, in the dark, for a 
knife or a spoon, find your fingers entangled in the 
mane of a wooden horse minus the trunk and legs; but 
yon will perhaps find your most valuable books scrib- 
bled with drawings and scraps of school knowledge, 
and be obliged to give up the dressing room that it may 
•arve for a study to the boys. Then is the time for 
btek greens being stocked with rablts, and piano fortes 
spoiled by drumming misses. If, when the eldest be- 
ifin to veige upon maturity, there should be others at 
dl the inferior stages of existence, how vast a system 
does the household become ! The young men bring 
their friends, as they call them, and the young ladles 
1>ring their boarding-school companions. Boys of ten 
bring boys of ten, and even misses of four and five have 
similar misses introduced from the next door to play 
with them. It is a great era when Master lliomas, 
or Miss EHsEs, can venture to descend with these ac- 
quaintances firom firowsy back rooms, where hitherto 
they have observed a modest obscurity,. to the full 
t>laze of the dining room, where the father and mother 
ak In atate. Hoppy in this respect are the eldest of the 
fiuniiy. When far past the age at which the eldest 
were treated as men and women, they are still consid- 
ered as mere boys and giris. Their pretensions to long 
skirted coats and proper young-lady Jike dresses are 
aoontad, and Ihe friends bought by them are condem- 
ned to the upper bed-rooms, although in reality better 
people than those, who, sometime ago, were admitted 
4o the honors of the parior. 

To rear a numerous progeny through all the varions 
stages, and finally set them forward In llfb, is unques- 
tionably a task of cottsideniMe dlffienlty, and attended 
with DO small degree of anxiety. Tet if clrcoraatan- 
oea be not slngnlariy unfavorable, so as to prodaee real 
iranble mad aorrow, there can be no doubt that the ef- 
^eet of such a duty upon the mind is hIgMy beneficid. 
The domestic rdatlons ars of immense importance In 
der^oplng and keeping awake the affecUona. We can 
MSfoeiy be afllcted with hardneas of heart toward any 
tenlgn aeiitiment, If we hare known uliat it was to be 
iMnother, husband and ftther. Women are peeuHariy 
to be improved In general hmiMmity In hariag ehHdien. 
When a mother of yovng toihnts p aa so s a llttla child 
thttUttateaa Ml negtoetediipoiithaatimt^BhacasMt 
iMtntU she hMteanitfttiiQdadtOf teiM^chlMMl 



would have never remarked the drcnmatanoe. When 
the mother of a set of roSateiing bo^ paaaaa a many 
group of the aame order, she Is almoat aorry that deea- 
nim will not aUow her to linger beaide them, to survey 
their sports, and bleas them with a mother's Ueasing. 
If, advanced in Hfe, ahe has seen some of her sons 
leave her for distant climes, should her path be crossed 
by the homeless vagrant, who looks but does not q>eak 
a petition, she thinks that there may have been or still 
may be, some one to whom he is as interesting as her 
own child is to her--or that her own child may one 
day appear to some other mother as this wretch appears 
to her— and she extends to him the hand of melting 
charity. Thus does Nature, by an abundant flow of 
her finest sensations, renumerate those whom she has 
called upon to perform what many calculating people 
would consider a disproportionate share of her duties. 



WIFE, CHILDREN AND FRIENDS. 

BT MB* trajICaR, boh op TIIS DUKB op IfABLBOBOVOO. 

Whcn the black-lettered list to the gods was preaented, 
(The list of what fate for each mortal intends) 

At the long string of ills a kind angel relented, 
And alipped in three Uesslnga— wi£B^ children and 
friends. 

In vain angry Lucifer swore he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends ! 

The scheme of man's fall, he maintained, was defeated, 
For earth becomes heaven, with— wife, children 
and friends. 

If the stock of our bHss Is In stranger hands vested, 
The funds ill-secured oft in bankruptcy ends I 

But the heart issues bills that are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of— wife, children and friends. 

Though v^r still glows in his life'a waning eodbers, 
The deathwonnded tar, who hie color de£Bnds, 

Drops a tear of regret, aa he dying remembers 
How blest was his home with— wile, children and 
fiienda. 

The soldier whose deeds live immortal in story. 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter whole ages of glory 
For one happy day with— wife, children and friends. 

Though sptce-breathhig galea o'er hla caravan hovar, 
And round him Arabla'a whole firagranee descenda, 

The merchant atill thinka of the woodbines that cover, 
The bower wh«e he sat with— wifis, chi^diaa and 
frienda. 

The day-spring of youth, still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 

But dim is the twiUght of age, if ii borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of— wife, children and 
friends. 

Let the breath of renown ever fi«^en and nonrlah 
The laurel which o'er her dead ftvorite bends ; 

O'er him wave the willow, which only can flourish 
When 'dew'd with the tears of— wife, children and 
friends. 

Let na drink !— for my wag, growloggraveraiid graver. 
To aotjieete too aokara ina— aibl y tandat 

Let uadrinkl ptodgenahlgb! tovoMidbacvtywUI flavor 
The gtaia which I fiU lo--wife, dOUren ani iUtBdf» 
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SHAKSPfi&E. 



SHAKSPBRJfi. 
Tits fbUovHftg btfftntlfal extract is fiom a lactnra, by 
HvNmv NcBis, B«a., load at Stfafibrd-upon-ATon, 
September, 1919, beingrtbe fiftieth year after Ghmick's 
jubilee. 

" The reign of Elizabeth was the reign of poetry ; it 
was the holy-day of intellect— the carnival of imagina- 
tion : the world of nature without was fresh and youth- 
ful, while the world of thought within was just bursting 
from the thraldom In which king-craft and priest-craft, 
fanaticism and despotism, had so long enreloped it ; 
while the more subtle, but not less fatal chains which 
affectation, pedantry, servile Imitation, and hypercriti- 
cal heresy have lately weaved around it, and by which 
all its efforts have been paralyzed, was not known or 
heard of. Then sprang to lifis those vivid and unfk- 
ding pictures on which the eyes of the world are still 
gazing, eager to enjoy the UlusioQ, but hopeless to 
emulate their beauties. Every image of tenderness, 
beauty, and sublimity, which the most fertile imagina- 
tion could suggest, was raised and called into ex- 
istence, as by the wand of an enctnater. Every pas- 
sion, every tbooght of the human mind was oolocked { 
every aerial phantom that lurked in the recesses of 
fimey was Impelled to Ught, and invested vrith sub- 
stantial beauty t scarcely the minutest variety of nature 
passed nnnottoad :— not a flower of the field ; not a hue 
of the rainbow ; not a combination of atoms, however 
fantastic, or a cloud in the heavens, however fleeting ; 
but was endowed with immortality by the more than 
alchemic touch of wit and genius. The men who arose 
in those days were mental prodigies ; they were stars, 
of whfcsh the solitary brillianey of each would have 
been enough to lighten the darkness of ages ; but com- 
bined, they form one bright and glorious galaxy :— and 
the noblest of all ; the brightest beyond cpmnvl^on ; 
the giant amidst a gigantic brood, the miglii|r nt^^l^t 
whieh darkened and obscured all others, however bril- 
liant, by the shadow of its own imniensity, was Skak' 
spercl 

His vras the master spirit ; at his spells 
The heart gave up its secrets ; like the mount 
Of Horeb, smitten by the prophet's rod. 
Its hidden springs gush'd forth— Time, that gray rock 
On whose bleak sides the fame of meaner bards 
Is dash'd to ruin, was the pedestal 
On which his genius rose ; and, rooted there, 
Stands like a mighty statute, rear'd so high 
Above the douds, and changes of the world, 
That heaven's unshorn and unimpeded beams 
Have round its awful brows a glory shed 
Immortal as their own. 

"The fame which this extraordinary man has ac- 
quired, and which seems (to use a simile of Schlegels) 
< to gather strength like an Alpine avalanche at every 
period of its descent/ is not the least remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with our subject. It is not 
simply from the approving judgments, or the delighted 
fancies of his partial riders, that Shakspere derives 
his reputation and his power: his writings *come 
home,' as Lord Bacon has expressed it, ' to men's busi- 
ness and bosoms.' They teach us something of our- 
selves, and ' of the stuff we're made oV Like his own 
Hamlet 

^TIley set in up a glass 
Wherein vwnwy sss tiw Imnost parts of ittf* 

TiMy * givs to afary 
h lood iMbliation and a 



*' Hsnee^ as we have said, it Is not merely appiova], 
or even delight, which is exeited by bis powers^ it is 
' an appetite, a ieettng and a love.' No poet was ev«r 
so pamonaitl^ admired, because none ever so con- 
pletely developed the springs of human nature, and 
thus rendered himself intelligible and interesting to all. 
Hence too the universality and the perpetuity of his 
fame. He has painted all the modes and qualities of 
human conditions; aU the shades and peculiarities of 
human character. Wherever, thereibre, those charac- 
ters and those conditions exist, the works of Shaks- 
pen can never become foreign or obsolete. 
* Time cannot uither hinif or custom stale 
His infinite variety.' 

"Hie surface of life may be altered, but the s»e«m 
of human feeUi^ and passbus will oontlnne lis on* 
alterable coarse beneath iL RspnlatioB, bulH apoo the 
ephemeral taste and landes of a day, will vaniali wyk 
the causes which prodneed It; but Sbskspere's^ vHtb 
its altar in the heart of man. Is extenshrs as the woild, 
and imperishable as humanity. 

" If we might hazard an opinion, we should say that 
the master feeling in the mind of Shakspere, and whicb 
has enabled him to suljugate the hearts of '"•■Mii'i, 
was t^mpaihjf. It has been well said, that *whea 
words oome finom one heart, tbey geaeiBlly xeadi the 
other.' Shakspen's feeUnga^ there can be no doi^ 
were of the fioeat and acutest order: he Is styisd by 
his contemporaries, *svHt Skakapere,* and *gmik 
Skakaptre,* as If to denote the sosoepiibility of his dift- 
position, snd his amiable manners. He painted cor- 
rectly, because he felt strongly. It is impossible, as it 
appeara to us, to account, in any other way, for hi* 
excellence in both provincea of the dramatic art. It ia 
well known that spirits remarkable fer their mirth and 
hilarity are most susceptible of tender and mournful 
1mpressk>ns; snd it has been observed, that the Kng^iabj 
as a nation, aro equally famous for wit and for melan- 
choly. It is a common observation, that mirth begets 
mirth, and on the other hand, an old English poet, 
Drayton, has beautifully said, that, 
*Tear8, 
Elixir-like, turn all to tean they touch.' 
The feeUngs of his mind produced correspondeni 
feelings in the minds of others, like a predous stone 
which casts its briUiant huea over every object that it 
approaches. 

" But whatever may have been the strongest maiked 
features In the mind of our author, we ate convinced 
that the theory which refers his astimishing feme t» 
the possession of any oa« peculiar qualUy, i> erroneous r 
his distinguishing characteristic is the union of many 
excdUncie$; each of which he possessed in a degree un- 
equalled by any other poet. Shakspere will be found 
pre-eminent, if we consider his tubUmUyt bis paik^f, 
his tmaginaUoni his wU and his hutnor; the union in 
bis own person of the higiwi iragkand eonuc aetfUact, • 
and his knowledge of natme, inanimate, animate, and 
human. To excel in any one of th^ particalais 
wouldferm a great poet: to unite two or three of them 
is a lot too lofiy even for the ambition of highly-fevor* 
ed mortals ; but to oombine oU, as Shakspw e has done, 
in mu tremendoua iBiellect, is indeed 

' To get the start of the msjestic w<iild« 
And bear tha palm alone.' " 
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To ny old Mend Seba Smith, whiit used to edit the Portland 

Cooitorrbat now editt theRovss Mafaziae, 109 

NaMau fireel, New York. 

DowNiHoviLLK, awEf dowa east, in the State tf Maine, 
Janoary 17, 1844. 

Mt Dbam old FainrD : I'va got my ohaap Htara- 
tnre du/po agotng here like all p ow ea t » It goes like a 
•team engine, and worki to admiiatlon. Baiinets in- 
creased to upon me in two weeka that I had to employ 
four new hands ; two to keep watch at the back door, 
when the eipressea and mails arrive, and to stand by 
to unload and shovel in, and two inside for packin and 
pQin, and Zeb to sell ofT. That Zeb will do as much 
work as two common liands any day, as I told you in 
my last letter. I should think he would sell upon an 
average about a cord and a half of cheap literature in a 
day. You may judge by that, what a vent we have 
for cheap literature here. The Downingville folks are 
getting to be terrible gluttons In the rcadin line ; and 
besides, we have a mighty back country all round us 
that depends on our village for their supplies. And, as 
you know, Downingville is jest about in the middle 
of down east, there is no tellin how fast we can swal- 
lerit. 

Fm very much obleeged to you for taking bold so 
prompt to be my agent there in York. I asked you to 
send me a copy of every ibing there was agoing, the 
moment it sees day-light. I believe you've done that, 
clear up to the chalk, and sometimes a lectle more ; fur 
I ppoae I get some things before they see day-light in 
York. I've jest got a copy of Gincral Duff Green's 
new paper ; and I see by the dafe of it, that it is to 
come out next Monday, the 22d. By the way, can you 
tell me which side Duff Green is on nowl Pve look- 
ed his paper over, and I cant seem to get the track of 
him exactly. I want to know if he is on our side, as 
he used to be in old times. You know I was always 
for Gineral Jackson, let who would be up. I mean, in 
them good old times when parties knew how they 
stood ; when the Qineral ^nd I was on one aide, and 
Biddle and the Bank on 'tother ; and 'twas all fair fight 
and no favor. But now in these new-fangled times, a 
%)l<r <lont half the time know where he stands. He's 
jest as likely to get into the wrong company, and be 
fil^thig undsf the wrong Csp'n as tbo tight one { and 
perfasps never find his mistake Ull the batUe is all over, 
•ftd ihay go to4ifidtog ths spiles. 

Now I want to know, as clear as daylight, which 



side Duff Green is npon, before I undertake to sell his 
paper at my deepo. If he is on our aide, and means 
to slick to the true republican ground, I'll take hold 
and push his paper like wild-fire. But if he's on 'to- 
ther side, or any of the 'tothcr sides, I'll jest tell Zeb 
to take em all and pack and pile em away, out in the 
ten acre lot, and there let them lay till the next Presi- 
dent comes in. He sent a prospectus of his paper to 
uncle Joshua as much as a month ago, and a private 
letter at the same time, that uncle Joshua never would 
let me see. I've had several talks with uncle about it ; 
but when I come to the point, and ask him who Duff 
Green is for, for the [next President, he sheers off and 
goes to talking about something else. At last one day 
I pinned him right down to it ; and says I, is he for 
Gineral Jackson 1" 

Says uncle, says he, " No." 

"Is he for Henry ClayT* says I. "No he isn»t," 
says uncle. 

" Well, is he for Martin T ' says I. Uncle shook his 
head. 

"Is he for Daniel Webster, thenl" says I. Uncle 
said, " no." 

"May be he means to come out for Gineral Scott,'' 
says I. Uncle shook his head. 

" Is he for Cap'n Tyler 1" said I. Uncle laff'd, but 
shook his head again. 

" May be he's agoing to run iip his flag for Gineral 
Cass," says I. Uncle said no. 

" Well, then, is he going for Calhoun ?" says I. Un- 
cle laff'd out the 'tother corner of his mouth then *, and 
says he, " what under the sun put that into your head, 
Jack? All I can say about it," says uncle, says he, 
"is, that Duff Green will come out right side up, on 
the republican ground, wherever 'tis." And then he 
took a chaw of tobacker, and went to readin a news- 
paper, and we dropped the subject. 

I've jest got Mr. Graham's Magazine for Februaiy 
down here at my deepo. I see he is givin portraits of 
writers once in awhile in it, and says " the face and 
biography of every writer of note in the union will be 
embraced in the series." I'm afraid he'll get hold of 
that portrait of mine, that you've got in the Rover, and 
tuck it right in his magazine, the next thing. I dont 
sposc it's any use for me to say a word to him about it. 
But perhaps lie'd barken to you, if you should speak 
to liim about it, if you'll jest be so kind, and tell him I 
dont want he should take that^ for ray friends say it 
dont do me justice. If he is really bent upon having 
my portrait to go in along with the rest of em, tell 
him if he'll wait a little while I'll come down to York 
and have it painted new. And I wish you'd pick me 
out the best painter there is in York to take it. And 
perhaps when it's done about right, you'd be for put- 
ting it in the Rover, instead of that one that you are 
using now. Cousin Nabby says if I was well painted^ 
I should be as smart a lookin chap as any that Gra- 
ham has had in Ms Magazine yet. 

But I want you to keep this part of my letter, about 
my having my portrait taken, entirely private; jest 
between you and me, and not let anybody see it. For 
I'm afraid, if that Mr. Davis, that's been going around 
among folks so mnch for five or six years past, and 
everywhere calling himself nu, should find out I was 
agoing to have my portrait taken, be might whip right 
into som^ of the shops there and gist his dons first, 
Slid (hen show it aU round to every body at York, and 
Washington, and Saratoga, and all about, and tsli 
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fofts ffutt toot me too. So I think we better keep dark 
about the portrait, till we get it all cut and dried, and 
a few cart loads of em worked off, and Beach's express 
line and Burgess and Stringer's mail bags all loaded 
down and ready to start off like a shot all orer the 
•country, before Davis has a chance to cut in with kU 
portrait and try to make folks thlok it's me. So jest 
keep mum on that matter for the present. 

I havn't had time to eximine the other magazines 
and books that come in the last load. So I cant at 
present say anything about em. Cousin Nabby and 
aunt Keziah both sends their love to you, and I remain 
your old beloved friend, 

Major Jack Downiho. 



THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

ova cAsoo fob this week. 

Majob Downing' s third letter. We never find it 
necessary to recommend the Major. He alway speaks 
for himself. 

Johnny Beedle' s sleigh-ride. If any one has the Uues, 
let him read it, and laugh and grow fat. 

The Handsome Stranger. A story full of plot and in- 
terest, by Mrs. Embury. 

Nannabozho. A capital Indian legend, by C. F. 
Hoffman. Our North American Indians are a poetical 
pe6ple, as most rude nations are. Some of their le- 
gends evince wonderful powers of imagination. 

The No-Childed House and the Many-Childed 
House. A graphic and life-like sketch. 

Concealments^ A terrible domestic dilemma. 

The Battle of Brandywino. A vivid sketch. 

Shakspere. A rich article. 

So much for the solids, the eatables. Then comes 
the drinkables, the wine of poetry. In this line, we 
hare on board, this trip, a delightful poem of Park 
Benjamin's, called Children. Some strong and stirring 
verses from T. B. Read, on Winter. A pretty scrap 
for sentimental ladies, by W. W. Story. And the rich 
old song of " Wife, Children, and Friends." 

There, reader, if you can get a better dinner than 
that anywhere in New York, for six pence, or "four 
pence happeny" as they call it down east, we must say 
the price of board is coming down. 

P. S.— We have not included in the above invoice, 
•or bUl of fare, whichever you please to call it, the Om- 
nibus, and the book-Uble, and the spices, and the 
candiments, to which each one will please to help him- 
self without ceremony. 

That PoBTBArr.— In reply to a request of our friend 
Mijor Downing, in his letter in the present number, 
we respectfully inform him, that we have applied to 
that very clever artist, Giovanni Thompson, to take 
his portrait And the artist was pleased to say that he 
would have his paints, brushes, easd, pallet, and every- 
thing, all in prime order, and hold liimself in readiness 
at a moment's warning to commence operations the 
moment the Bliyor arrives. So that there is a £dr 
prospect that the features of o«r <ttstingQished friend 
may be presented to the public in the beat style of the 
art. Still, we insist upon it, that the portrait of the 
Mitfor, which we have in the Rovaa, is a very striking 
likenees of fHiat the Miyor was in the caity part of Us 
pubUe caieer. Bat we know there Is such a thing in 
portrait peinting as gfitting too tirof^ a ttkeness, and 
perhape that ie the case in the pfesent insumce. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

Qbaham's Magaxinb for February has two very 
good plates ; " the Monks of St. Bernard," and a fancy 
portrait called "Viola." It contains, also, in a lighter 
style of engraving, a portrait of Joseph C. Neal, which 
is said to be a good likeneas. The pages of this num- 
ber exhibit the usual respectable array of light liteta- 
ture. The following scrap, by W. W. Story, is grace- 
fully and happily moulded. 

LAMENT. 

Thou glidest on, oh glimmering stream, 
Thou murmurest on as ever! 
But the heart most dear no more is here 
Forevever and forever. 

No more — I hear it in the pines 
That moan with sullen roar— 
Those stars shall shine in eyes of thine 
No more — oh never more ! 

Grieve on, sad autumn wind, grieve on! 
She lieth the grass beneath ; 
I make my moan by her grave alone, 
For the violets have her breath. 

Oh loaely nig^t ! oh wandering moon ! 
Have ye no word for me 1 
Oh love and aonowl oh day and morrow! 
Must ye forever be 1 

From Habpkb A Bbothebs we have, this week, 
" Sweethearts and Wives, or before and after mar- 
riage," by T. S. Arthur ; a neat little volume of about 
160 pages, handsomely done up in cloth binding with 
gilt backs, for thirty-seven and a half cents. The pen 
of Arthur for two or three years past has been exceed- 
ingly prolific. We have not been able to read but a 
small portion of what he has given to the public ; but 
we have read enough (o find that his productions pos- 
sess one high recommendation; that is, a healthy 
moral tone. He writes for the mass, and is pretty ex- 
tensively read. 

Also, from the same publishers, "Invitations to true 
Happiness, and motives for becoming a Christian ; by 
Joel Parker, D. D. pastor of the Clinton street Presby- 
terian church, Philadelphia." This book is about the 
same size, and got up in the same style as the prece- 
ding. This little work belongs to the class of (he 
realfy netful publications, and as such can be recom* 
mended with confidence. 

From BuBGcss, Stbingkb & Co. we have "The 
American in Paris during the summer," by Jufes Ja- 
nin. it is a picture of Parisian life in the court, the 
saloons, and the family circle, its sports, amusementa 
and festivities. The book makes nearly 120 pages, 
neatly printed, and is sold for twenty-five cents. The 
publishers announce it as the first number of a new 
etrice^ to be brought out In uniform style, two or tinea 
a month through the season. 

Nbw Music, pnblished by Atwill, 201 Broadway. 
Songs of the sea, " Ride o*er the waves," with a beau* 
tifuHy embellbhed title page. 

"The Adeline Waltvt" dedicated toMn. F.P.tf, 
Stetson. 

" Mary Josephine's Walts ;" ineeribed to Miss MaiF 
Joaephiae AtwIIU 

" And wUt thoa vreep when I am tow?' dedkttcd 
toMlMBtfsaHeathi 




li Q'r-JiJlj'5' ILA^XriBiA, 



"Tffyifs* re>^^w»iisv-. 



thor. 



...^ Muu nao WS8 the to- 



When this poem gets across the water, If that growl- 
lag Dickens does not eat his own words sgaln about 
jAinerican poets, we are much mistaken. 

ToL. IL— No. 21. 



... kMMh, »«iu)uu ^ivco uMi action; 
seizes upon time and circumstance, and makes society 
an acting, breathing mass; a discipline ; a congrega- 
tion of discordant and pestilent rapors, it may be, jret 
holding the conservative principle within, that shal^ 
hereafter work out the good and the true. 
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LOVELY LAURA. 

WITX ▲» CMOftAVIMO. 

*'BwBrr nstibllity, oh, la ! 
I heard a little lamb cry, ba.'* 

The reftdera of the Rovbb must be aware, and there- 
•fare we need not stop to tell them, that we are not 
much and often prone to be dabbling in the senti- 
mental and the fashionable ; that we are not al wajrs nib- 
-Ming at these commodities; that is, they do not consti- 
>tute oar daily food, nor are they, in short, the alpha and 
omega of our eidstence. Still however, if any one lias 
imbibed an impression that we eschew such things alto- 
gether, we beg leave to inform Urn that he has fallen 
into an error. But though we do not often sit down to 
a dish of this kind, when we do, we go it strong, and 
make a meal of it. 

We therefore present our readers this week with a 
high-flavored faahum-plaU^ worth more than all the 
iaahien-plates they will get in the monthlies for a year. 
It is a sweei portrait of one of the sweetest ladies that 
«veT walked the Bowery— yes, gentle reader, the Bowery 
— and we hug ourselves somewhat with pride and plea- 
sore in presenting it, inasmuch as the everlasting 
praises of the beauty and fashion of Broadway have 
left her sister thorough-fare, the modest and unassum- 
ing Bowery, quite in the shade. And pray, what is 
Broadway, that she should thus triumph over her elder 
and worthier sis ter 7 Does age confer the prerogative 7 
The Bowery saw " the cows come home" thousands 
of times before Broadway was bom. Should Broadway 
be **^tuck up," and allowed to put on airs in the fhce 
of her sister, because slie has the ^hole train of dan- 
dies, and "them critters," at her heels 7 Hath not 
her sister a whole army of " Bowery boys" at her com- 
mand 7 And could they not sweep Broadway in five 
minutes, and brush her whole race of dandles into the 
dock below the battery 7 

If Broadway has more beauty, the Bowery has more 
Btrength. Is Broadway strait and graceful 7 Be it 
remembered the Bowery is not bent with age; her 
curve is nothing but a beautiful Grecian bend, which 
Bhe hath worn from her youth up. And as to the- no- 
tioo, so industriously held up, that Broadway ought to 
"be considered as taking the lead in beauty and fashion, 
we triumphantly point to our engraving Ms week as a 
sufficient refutation. 

But prose is too tame for such a subject. Senti- 
ment, and beauty, and fiaaliion should be embalmed in 
poetry, that they may live forever. And as we never 
choose to leave our work half done, we shall go the 
whole meal, desert and all. 

"We have a poem for the occasion, written in the 
highest style of the art, and much after the manner of 
-Bome of our most esteemed and fashionable bards. We 
shall not give the author's name, for we have always 
thought there was a glorious grandeur and sublimity 
In the idea that nobody oould ever tell who wrote 
Homer. So we are inclined to leave this bone for 
'future generations to pick, and let them find out, if 
thay can, where it was written and who was the au- 
dior. 

When this poem gets across the water, if that growl- 
iof Dickens does not eat his own words again about 
j^Ameiican poets, we are much mistaken. 

TouIL— N0.2L 



ODB TO THB SENTIMENTAL AND THE BBAVTtFVt. 
OBDICATBO TO LAUBA.. 

Who has not heard what few have seen, 
The yellow robes of sprightly grees, 

Which o*er my Laura's shoulders flows 
Lovely Laura Is't not so 7 

Sweet the rose, when wet with dew; 

Lovely Rosalind, adieu : 
From cloud to cloud, from east to west, 

"Tis pun, and pathos, fun and jest. 

Swallows warble, through the shade, 

Poor Philander! Is he dead 7 
See how winter strips the grove. 

Sighs and sympathy and love. 

Celestial ecstacles and moans. 
Sighs and simpers, grins and groans; 

Glris of grace, and Bowery bonnets, 
Celia's waist, and blooming sonnets. 

Blue ey'd bells, and black ey'd beau's, 
Ohs ! and ahs I and ahs ! and ohs ! 

Friendship's imme and Cupid's dart, 
Charm and read my feeling heart. 

Sound the trumpet, beat the dron, 
Tweedle-dee, and tweedle-dimi, 

Gird your armor cap-a-pee, 
Tweedle-duro, and tweedlo-dee. 



LUNACY, OR FANNT PARR. 

BV ELIZABETH OAKBS SMITH. 

Readeb mine, hath it ever been thy good or thy evil 
fortune to find either one man or one woman with as 
entirely sound mind, free from every little by-kink ; 
with no cosey irhim-wham, no ambling hobby, no 
snug little corner of lunacy, into which either he or 
she wa0 wont to retire, and, throwing of the straight 
jacket imposed by society, give free scope to some fh- 
vorite predilection— sit down the true unguarded heir 
of humanity, "Pleased with a rattle, tickled with* 
straw 7" If thou hast, I warrant me thou didst find m 
most dull and undesirable commodity ; a true mediocre 
specimen ; a living mummy, swathed and embalmed^ 
but of no earthly use ; a vital Mahomet's coffin, sus- 
pended between earth and heaven, to share in the glo-* 
ries of neither; a perpetual hibernate; a— but whjr 
multiply metaphors to describe a nonentity, a monster 
of a man 7 A mind perfectly balanced! we hear m 
world of twaddle about it— oceans of nonssnse ; suoh 
a thing never did and never will exist; it isn't In the 
nature of things. There would be no impulse, no mo- 
tive to action. Men would walk our streets with a se- 
pulchral tread ; with great dull eyes, devoid of " specu- 
lation." Machines are put in motion to go on without 
change till the parts become clogged or worn out. .Why, 
'tis the perpetual change, the ebb and flow, the pre- 
ponderance of this over that, which gives life, action; 
seizes upon time and circumstance, and makes society* 
an acting, breathing mass; a discipline ; a oongrega- 
rion of discordant and pestilent vapors, it may be, yet 
holding the conservative principle within, that fhal^ 
hereafter work out the good and the true. 
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I honor either roan or woman capable of healthy, 
vigorous Impulse— who can feel towering passion, dlg- 
jiified indignation, and the thousand promptings faici- 
dent to a full, noble and godlike nature. Such may 
and oAen do err, but their return to the right is full of 
majesty. I am writing an essay when I designed but 

atale. 

Did you ever see a pretty lunatic 1 I have, many a 
one. True, they do not pass for such, but they arc, 
nevertheless. Love-sick girls, with their pretty ab- 
Btracttions, and melancholy sighs, are of this class, 
till maniage brings them to their senses, or drives 
them mad ; or disappointment, " like a worm in the 
hud, preys on their damask cheek," and they go down 
to the grave, consumptives, as they are called, but in 
truth victims to the one emotion that decides the fate 
of woman forever. Whosoever becomes the victim of 
one absorbing thought or emotion, is, for the time be- 
ing, a " deranged " man. The disease is more or less 
confirmed, proportionate to the length of time and vi- 
rulence of the symptoms. It may be simply a love fit, 
which in your sex, Mr. Editor, is of short duration ; it 
may be speculation, to result in theories, whimsies, 
hobbies ; or, if still more intense, be the working In 
passion, vice, crime ; and a total prostration of the will, 
consigns the patient to our halls of justice, or to the 
walls of an insane hospital ; or, where the case is pro- 
nounced inveterate, a cure is effected by means of 
strangulation. 

I digress, but it is the very vice of my subject. Half 
the world, like Hamlet, will say : 

"bring me to the test. 

And 1 the matter will reword, which madness 

Would gambol from—" 

yat apply the test when off their guard, and you find 
them "gambol" from the subject in hand like very 
madmen. One train of association strikes another, 
and they are off every moment upon a tangent ; their 
hearers call it a digression, t beautiful episode, because 
they find therein an apology for the like In themselves ; 
hut it is a dash of lunacy— ju«l enough to make them 
delightful, but the thing, nevertheless. 

A pretty lunatic. Ophelia must have been one. We 
sever weep for Ophelia— Shakspere never designed we 
should do so — we feel a sweet refreshing sadness come 



own, so she cotrfd neverhelicve them real. She had a 
world of illusions, beautiful, trustful and pure; and 
that became the real to her. 

When her lover first went away, Fanny amused her- 
self In feeding the birds he had given her, and tending 
the flowers that grew most beautifully under her care. 
Quiet and secluded, she had little to occupy her at- 
tention, and the songs she sang, the books die 
read, the walks she took, all hidicated the presence 
of her lover to her mind's eye. He would be home 
in six months, and then he would, make her hit 
wife. 

Time is always a laggard to divided lovers- A thou- 
sand methods are devised to kill him, yet he stays by 
with his leaden face as if his journey would never 
cease. Six months passed away, and Fanny was 
buoyant with the hope of the return of her lover. Day 
after day she sat in expectation, and yet he came not. 
She had ceased to hear from him, but she did not heed 
that, for surely he will soon be here, she thought, and 
all win be explained. A month more passed, and yet 
he came not. No tidings reached her, and the hope 
that had hitherto consoled her began to fade from her 
heart. Her cheek grew pale, and a listlessness crept 
upon her, making exertion of any khid painful. Her 
friends resorted to many expedients to rouse her, 
but in vain. They tried to excite her woman's 
pride by tales of his desertion and felsehood ; but 
she shook her head mournfully, and the large tears 
gathered In her eyes. "He is iU, he is dying," she 
would articulate, "or the ocean has become his grave.'* 

A year passed in this ^-ay, and Fanny was wasted 
to a shadow. One day she was seated in the veran- 
dah with her hands folded in her lap, whenja mendi- 
cant came to ask alms. The woman regarded^er for 
a moment in sUcnce, and then respectfully took her 
hand and read the lines upon the palm. Fanny was 
instantly all attention. But the woman was silent, and 
turned away. 

"Tell me if he is alive," cried Fanny, earnestly. 

"You will never be his wife," replied the woman. 

"He is dead! he is dead!" shrieked the poor giri, 
and fell to the earth. 

When Fanny recovered she found the beggar look- 
ing sorrowfully Into her face, while her friends were 



over us, but noihhig like suffermg at her fate ; she is] ^thing her temples. She ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ .^f ^^f * ^^ 
^ * * "Is there no way, good woman, by which you can 

tell me his fate?" 



too airy, too sweet and earnest, for common life, and 
we are prepared for what follows. We take her own 
''rosamary for remembrance," and her posies for 
thought, and even take up with a sa(^ pleasure her 
pretty burden of, 

"And will he not come again 1 
And will he not come again 1" 

for we we feel it to be the sweet language gf a young 
glrPs heart, not embittered— that could not be— but 
deluded by gentle fantasies. 

Fanny {Parr was just such a one. A pretty blue- 
eyed girl, with long fair hair, and a figure like a sylph. 
Her eyes had the prettiest look of appeal In the world, 
and she had a way, unconscious to herself, of drawing 
vp beside the one she was addressing, as if she were 
sUve with tenderness, and sought protection. She 
liad many lovers, bat, herself simple and true-hearted, 
loved only one. I doubt if she ever dreamed that a 



The woman Shook her head, only saying, "Lovers 
are often false." 

" No ! no ! not false ! Henry could never be false ; 
he was all truth and nobleneiw; besides, who could be 
false to love like mine 7" 

The woman took a pack of cards fcom her pocket, 
and sat down at the feet of the poor girl, and began to 
ehuffie them over. 

"Now wish," she said, "and cut the cards three 
thnes, all the time with the same wish." 

Fanny did as she was dh-ccted, repeating her wish 
aloud, " I wish Henry will soon be here," three times 
over, and laying the cards on the scat beside her. 

The woman then Jookcd ihcm over and put them by. 

" Tell me what it is. Shall I have my wish T' cried 
the half bewUdcrd girl. 

"Leave the future with tl^c Almighty, lady. No 



woman's heart could change. She read of such things, good can come of this. 

Indeed; fcut then she always regarded them as the "Tell me all. I can bear anything now;" and she 

fimclea of the poeto, and she had a thousand of her I burst into tears. 
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Timtt^jnrad, the woman said in alow voicei **There 
la aiokneaa and death to your lover." 

"I knew he waanU falae," cried Fanny, bursting 
Into an hyaterie laugh. " I knew he wasn't fUse," as 
If eren death was pre£Bral>le to falsehood. 

The woman arose to go, but Fanny recovered herself 
and grasped her arm. 

"I am dying; do you not see I ami Teach me 
yovr art, that I may know the worst that is to befall 
me." 

The woman looked pityingly in her face, and kilsed 
her ttiin hand, while a tear fell upon it. That tear re- 
▼ealed the depths of womanhood; the strong, never to 
be eflbced diaracters upon the heart, to be read, it may 
be, only by tlie eye of the All-seeing. Have love and 
•onow become one 7 Both are superstitious, and both 
ure asking of the future. The village girl has a thou- 
sand methods by which she seeks to test the sincerity 
of her lover, ax^ her anxiety is just in proportion to 
the earnestness of her own attachment. 

The beggar was respectable in her appearance, and 
had an air of mysticism, entirely foreign to anything 
like imposture ; she was evidently deluded in her own 
Imagination. She had unqualified faith herself in all 
she taught. 

"These pieces of paper," she began, "look simple 
mnd unmeaning enough : yet it was the operation of a 
marvelous mind that conceived their number and de- 
vices. Tliey have a character affixed to each, and the 
position wlUch they occupy is fixed by &te. Where 
the wish is strong in the soul it decides the place of 
aach, and they become oracular. But it will take you 
long, very long, to learn their true meaning ; indeed 
jrou must have the experience and suffering that I have 
known, it may be, before you wOi lightly understand 
tham." 

The eyes of tlie two met, and there was that strange 
look of affinity, an expression akin each to the other— 
tlie faint overshadowing of reason In each, that had at 
once established a sympathy between them. 

She went on to explain. " This ace of hearts is 
your house. You are fair, and you must be the qtieen 
of diamonds ; your lover must be the king to the same 
suit Now shuffle the cards and see what is next you." 

She did so, and the woman went on. " There you 
S9e is your bouse, you are beside it ; and the ten of 
spades, and the ace of spades are between you and your 
lover. Good angels shield you, poor child, for that 
means sickness and death." 

Fanny shuddered, still repeating, "I knew he 
couldn't be false," as if that were yet a comfort. She 
took the picture of her lover from her bosom, and the 
two looked upon it and wept, with a strange sympa- 
thy. 

At length the woman looked up. " You are young 
sad beautiful. Forget the past and learn t# love ano-i^ffeetiMU and sentiments, the true soul, remain imim- 



And now, wedts, months passed away, and awry 
day Fanny might be seen vrith the cards between Imt 
fingers, her lids drooping, and eyea fixed upon their 
characten. Her face was calm and aerious, a ftikkt 
smile only stealing to her lips, as at each operstWa 
shcobserved the deuce of spades was never bealde her 
lover. " I knew he wasn't folse," she would raurmr, 
and then cut and shufiSe the cards again. If at asy 
time the obnoxious card bore a juxtaposition, her brarw 
would contract, and she would whisper, "No, no, 
Henry isn't false, but he fears for me ; he fSsara I nsay 
forget him in his long absence. No, Henry, never I 
never!" and she would, burst into tears. 

The village maidens learned to sjrmpathize with the 
poor girl, and brought her fruits and flowers, and tried 
to wile her from her melancholy. They would in part 
succeed, for Faimy was exceedingly gentle, and won 
by the voice of tendemeas. Then they would sdt to 
have their own fortunes told, and, strange to say, a be- 
lief in her predictions gained ground, and the maidens 
learned to rely upon what she told them. Fanny woald 
say they must be sincere and earnest in what they wish- 
ed or she could predict nothing by tlie cards. All 
would be confused and only mislead both. 

The lunacy of the poor girl had Ita uses. Her eom- 
panions began to assimilate to her own eamestnass; 
to dread fSidaehood, and to forbear trifling in affairs of 
the heart. oAen when two or three were gathand 
about her, Fanny would tell the fortunes of one, and 
then bid them wait while she cut for herself. As piaes 
after piece came before her eye, she would read the de- 
tails in a low voice : "Yes ; a long removal by water; 
tears and kisses obstructed : yet love, a great deal of 
love, and disappointment with it. Fanny and Henry 
close to the house, and sickness and death between ; 
always the same; no hope, alas) only in our fisith;" 
and Uie teara would trickle over her pale cheeks while 
her companions stood weeping arouiHl her. 

At length, one bright morning in June, when the 
rose was filling the air with gladness, a carriage stop- 
ped at the door, and Henry, palo and emaciated, tot- 
tered to the house. He had been shipwrecked, had 
been ill in a foreign port, and now he had come home 
to die with Fanny. She felt it must be so, and she 
nestled in his bosom, more than content, for she folt 
she too must be a vicdm. It was pliiful to see the lo- 
vers, each with the hand of d«a(h upon them, yet so 
cheerful in the beliet B^nry, faideed, wept bitter tears 
over the wreck of th«tight in the poor girl, but then he 
learned to feel it more mercifUl thus to have been, for 
these fto^aies had wrought theh own relief. Fanny 
bfougM' her cards, and taught her lover how to read 
Ibelr fate; and it may be that a harmless credulity 
crept even upon his own mind, for llloess is sure to 
down the arrogance of mere reason, while ths 



ther. I have known much of the w^ld; and thou 
sanda, tens of thousands, forget tkeir first love, and aie 
iMppy in snother." 

Fanny looked at her with amazement. "I! what I 
be false to Henry) false to my«elf ! and you counsel 
it I" 

Alas ! poor cirl, so thorouglvhed become the sympa- 
Ifcy between thi» two bewiktered minds, that each had 
forgotten that their intercourse had been that only of a 
Jtfwbonra. 

The woman took her leavoi first ptitthig the ssids in 
Wwtmfn hands, that she mi$fkt Msd her own fiue. 



paired. 

" Here is a marriage riftg beside us, Fanny ; be my 
wife, dearest," said her lover, as they reclined beside 
the window, Fanny with her head upon the shoulder 
of her lover, who held the cards in his thin fingers. 

Fanny pressed her lips to his head and murmured, 
" Dear, dear Henry." 

The priest was summoned, and they were made one, 
not in vows merely but in soul. They sat and looked 
into eaeh other's ey^. 

"Pat by the cards, dearest," satd Fanny; "Ihsvs 
had a long, sad, sad yet tweet drsaoL But how I an 
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iMne, Hemy, tUneP' She lud knelt at his feet, tub- 
doed bjT the eweet n w e rt u u and tendemeee of her 
woman's heart, and ae ahe oeaaed to speak her head 
Ml apon his lap. Henrjr raised her to his bosom. 
Fanny had ceased to dream. 

It is many years since the lovers were laid side by 

•Me in the little churchyard of N , bat the maidens 

«f the Tillage yet scatter their graves with flowers, and 
the story of their truth and constancy has wrought as 
a leaven upon the community, making the vows of 
love a holiness among them. 

Nera.— The tiory of Finny to in every eaiential a tnie one, 
■n tncident lUnilar haviaf come under the writer*e own obeer 
vatioB. 
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A MAaVILOVS TALB OP MAMAKATINQ HOLLOW. 

WasT of the Shawangunk mountain, lies a sweet 
Valley, in the days of our story called, " Mamakating 
Hollow," It diverges from the valley of the Hudson 
River, at .fisopus, and makes Its way like the bed of 
some ancient stream in a southerly direction, until it 
meets the northern line of New Jersey. It requires 
but little fancy to conceive that the Hudson river once 
plough^ its course through this wonderful ravine, and 
mingled its watera with those of Delaware Bay. In- 
deed, were the barrier which fills the northern mouth 
of the Mamakating Hollow, even now removed, it 
might contend with the Highland channel for the hon- 
or of conducting to the ocean the rich billows of our 
northern Pactolus. And magnificent as is the High- 
land scenery, the traveler would lose but litUe in ex- 
changing it for the stem clifis of the Shawangunk, 
which, like a sturdy brother, walks beside this beauti- 
ful valley, from her northern to her southern limit. 

The judicious descendants of Diaoaicn Knickkb- 
BOCKSB were thefint to discover and improve this rich 
alluvial, the natural entrance to which is from iEsopus. 
Their farms, some twenty yeare ago, before turnpike 
roads and a canal intersected those regions, were 
stretched across the Hollow from the Shawangunk to 
the corresponding mountain on the west. They were 
furnished, at either extremity, with woodland and pas- 
tures} while the spacious bed between the ridges, va- 
rying from two to five miles in width was a carpeted 
meadow. 

The traveler who sets out in the morning from the 
beautUul vUlage of Bloomlngburgh, to pnnue hia jour- 
ney westward, soon finds hlmidf by an easy ascent 
on the summit of the Shawangunk. Before him wUI 
generally be spread an ocean of mlit, «nvekmin« and 
concealing from hU view the deep valley Tndlovelv 
village which lie almost beneath his feet If h« tano 
see here for a short Ume, uniU the vapon are attraua" 
. ted and broken by the rays of the morning amn, he is 
astonished to see the abyss before him, deepening^and 
opening on his vision. At length, far down in the 
newly-revealed region, the sharp white spire of a vU- 
lage church U seen, piercing the incumbent cloud : and 
as the day advances, a village, with its ranges of bright 
colored houses and animated streets, is revealed to the 
admiring eye. So strange is the process of its deve- 
lopement j and so much are the houses diminished by 
the depth of the ravine, that the traveler can scaieely 
beliejre he is not beholding the phantoms of iairy land 
or atiU ranging in those wonderful regiona which aie 
unlocked to the mind*s eye by the wand of the god of 
dreams. 



But as he deacends the weatem deettvlty of the 
mountain, the din of real life risea to greet his ear, aad 
he soon penetrates into the midst of the andtet aet- 
tlements, of which we have befisre spoken. Tbe 
Dutch farmen placed their flat heusea near the rakkSe 
of their forma, with little regard to symmeoy or taate 
in their arrangements. Probably at the time many of 
these houses were erected, no roads piercing futhar 
into the interior had been laid out. At the date of o«r 
story, some enterprizlng Yankees liad cut a atraight 
turnpike road across the valley much to the annoyance 
of its old fashioned inhabitants; and the wandering 
tracks by which their farm houses were connected with 
this profane channel, reaembled, in their angozalllics 
and versions, the diagrams of geometry. 

Well established in the fattest part of this exnbemc 
valley, Hved Hans Swartz, one of the patriarchs of the 
village. His anccstora had been patriarchs time out of 
mind, the chimney of his parental mansion contained 
certain amorphous masses, which tradition designated 
as the identical bricks brought by his ancestors from 
Holland. The house of Hans covering an immense 
area, with its roof descending on each side nearly to 
the ground, resembling one of those homely imple- 
ments in New England, yclept a hen-coop ; his bar- 
racks, made of four perpendicular timbers, surmonnted 
by a square, thatched roof; in which he persisted to 
store his grain and hay, notwithstanding the modem 
invention of bams ; the diverging com crib before hia 
door ; the pig pens in their neighborhood ; the grind- 
stone, aviary and out door oven, scattered aronnd in 
mockery of symmetry ; all bespoke a man of weight 
and means, according to the estimation of that day. 

Hans, however, had become . somewhat degenerate. 
His wife WfM of mixed blood; and as a punishment 
for marrying out of caste, she proved to be a tenible 
thom in his side. She exercised a pretty decided su- 
premacy in all matters occurring in her personal pre- 
sence, for Hans was naturally good tempered and yield- 
ing, and the habit of obedience had become a second 
nature. 

The most severe test of his docUity, was on the oc- 
casions of interraptions, from his better part, of certain 
patriarchal levees, which Hans had, from time imme- 
morial, been accustomed to hold at the door of hia 
mansion. It was his delight, as it had been that of his 
fathers, to collect aroundhim on a summer's eve, those, 
who, like himself; loved the cop and pipe better than 
hard work. At such times Hans was in his true glory. 
Seated in a large chair, upon the step of his door, 
with the above mentioned instraments of quiet e^foy- 
ment in either hand, he discussed at length the hard- 
ships of olden times, the decay of fine horsea, the wiiul 
laxity ^f Dutch integrity, and the inroada of the hnat- 
ling Yankees, to the great edification and enjoymant oC 
hia subotdinate friends, who, stretched on the seats of 
turf or slate on either side, quietly enjoyed the patri- 
arch's discourse and hoq>itality. 

The terrible inroads of Hans' wUe had, howeter, 
more than once disturbed this quiet, vegelating cir- 
cle of worthies ; insomuch thai the most mgant an- 
treatiea of Hans, backed by the potent argumenU of 
the bowl, conld e^dom prevail on his lUnt bsarted 
friends to retain their plaots after Xkm eldck hud ^ftad 
nine. 

One summer's eve, surrounded by his obaaq ni ooa 
neighbors, Hans had descanted with uneommon fett- 
city of Qitaniica oa the woftdsonflleia of thek mi- 
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CMton with the inoonTeiiWneet of a new aettlement, 
mod his enthasUem, aaeieted by tn extra bowl, had so 
enfrossed all attention tiwt fhe ueual hour of depart- 
ure liad paeaed unaoticed. The startling eyes end 
riobbering mouth of all around him, attested the un- 
usual interest aroused by his narration. Mistress Sally 
Swartz, or "Aunt Sorchle," as the neighbors familiarly 
called her, had long since put the last child to bed^ 
mended the last stocking, and covered the few dying 
coals of a summer fire, and was yawning impatiently 
in a window seat, for the session of social friends at 
her door to break up, and restore her good man to his 
qoiet bed. But she waited in vain. To such a pitch 
were the feelings of all excited by the marvelous re- 
hersals of Hans, that, heedless of the hour, and of the 
thickening indignation of ** Aunt Sorchie," they drew 
nearer to the speaker, as if chained by iiiscination. 
Hans liad even risen from his leather bottomed chair, 
having deposited his pipe on the ground in the fervor 
of his discourse, and was in the midst of a thrilling 
narrative of Indians and evil spirits, when Aunt Sor- 
chie, tortured beyond endurance by this unseasonable 
delay, with angry visage, made her appearance on the 
threahhold directly behind the elevated form of the 
speaker. At this alarming apparition, every Dutch- 
man started from his seat, as if the ghost of old WUhel- 
muB Testy himself had grinned in their (aces. Ere 
Hans had time to shut his capacious mouth, much 
less to turn a look behind him, the strong hands of 
Sorchie were closely placed on either side of his head, 
somewhat more closely than was exactly comfortable 
for his ears, which organs, notwithstanding their du- 
ress, were made to bear the grating sound : ** Hans ! 
will you never stop short your drunken speeches, and 
come to bed 7'' The sapient audience waitcS not for any 
farther salutation. Each mynheer was under way, as 
soon as the ponderous nature of his moveables permit- 
ted, and ere Hans was fairly veered around, and march- 
ed over the threshold, not a mortal was left who had 
not put at least a fence, a barrack, or corn crib, between 
himself and the fearful apparition. 

The shock was quite too much for the obtuse capa- 
city of Hans ; and whether the grog which had given 
him such an honied utterance, had also, Samson-like, 
shaken the pillars of his understanding, or whether the 
sudden compression of Sorchie's hands produced a 
paralysis of his senses, certain it is, that he knew little 
of what was passing, until he had been safiely lodged 
in bed, and had snored for some two or three hours, 
Uke the boiler of a st|pm boat. 

It was near the dead hour of midnight, when horror 
steals over the firmest breast, that Hans seemed to be 
disturbed from liis broken slumbers by the sHght rat- 
tling at the door of his apartment. Tlie door slowly 
opened, and by the dim, flittsring light of the embera 
on the liearth, he ssemed clearly to distinguish the 
outline of a human being on the threshold. It en- 
tered and was followed by another and another, each 
more horrid than his fellow. It was in vain that Hans 
mttempted to scream, or to spring fipom his recombent 
posture. Terror, like a nightmara, bound him down, 
with ita indescribable yet agonizing helplessness. The 
rvAns cantiously approached the bed side. A dagger 
l^eamed in the right liand of the foremost, and the dark 
oii^faie of a pistol was seen in his left hand. In this 
moment of dreadful suspense, what would Hans have 
glron to hear even the grating voles of Sorehlet But 
ibe was slumbering with heai^ bresthingsbf his sld^ 



nnoonsdons of the appioaeblBg ilsajsr. JStua's sslf 
was a light burden on Bncolsdns, compared with the 
weight at that moment on the breast of Hans. At 
length the haggard assassin, motioning to his fellows 
to halt, approached the bedside, bent slowly over the 
trembling victim of his wrath, and In a low distinct 
tone, said: '* WreUJi, IcomsforAei! Bke^andJdU&w 
tiuF As if warned by the last tnmip, Hsns sprang^ 
stark naked upon the floor. The figure pointed to his 
under garments, and these were as soon in their pro* 
per places. There were no suspendera in those dayi^ 
and the dimensions of this article at that pniod made 
its ready adjustment much less diffiult than the ladng 
and^ buttoning, and strapping of degenerate modem 
pantaloons. The figure then led the viray to the door. 
Hans followed like an automaton, and the two attend- 
ant brought up the rear. The night was one of those 
in which the spirits of a darker world appear to be revel- 
ing in the upper regions ; burying the moon's face at 
intervals in dark clouds and forcing the fleet winds in 
cross current through the mountains and valleys. 

It were tedious to describe the dark revinea and path- 
less summits traversed in the remainder of the night, 
by that triad and their obsequious prisoner. Not a 
word escaped them, as they proceeded on their solemn 
and silent march. Rivera were crossed on decayed 
trunks of trees, precipices were passed, and chasms 
leaped, of such desperate width as to astonish Hans at 
the sudden agility of his cumbrous limbs. All the hor- 
rora of darkness enveloped the forest. Beasts of prey 
started from their lain by this unearthly procession, 
howled along its flanks in fearful anger. A cold clam- 
my sweat ran down the weary limbs of the wretched 
Dutchman. He toiled and pufied, and struggled, to 
keep up the rapid gait, and each efibrt of h|s exhausted 
frame seemed to be the last which it was possible to 
make. 

At length streaks of Hght shot up in the eastern sky, 
and a ray of hope penetrated the breast of poor Hans, 
that he might once more see the blessed sun with liv- 
ing eyes. But this hope endured but for a moment. 
Turning suddenly from their course, the black mouth 
of an infernal cavem yawned fearfully upon them ; a 
sulphorous blast issued firom its jaws; and, immensely 
far within, flickering flames made visible hideous re- 
cesses and hanging predptoes I Hans shrunk back hi 
tenor. " Enter 1" said his guide hi a voice of thunder. 
It wasdone,andtheftlllngcrashof a large rock, bal- 
anced above, shut out the miserable mortal f^om the 
light and the world foiover. Fatigue and terror had 
done their wont; exhansted nature could no longer 
endure. Hans sunk upon the ground near the entrance^ 
helpless and immovable. S till his eyes were open, and 
the dark glimmerings of the vaulted caverns around 
him added a tenfold horror to his siiuaUon. The dea- 
roons of the place seemed peeping out upon him finom 
their dark recesses; they began to approach on every 
side : he saw their glaring eyes, he heard their flapptag 
vdngs, he felt their hot breath upon his cheek, and 
their talons in his living flesh I He uttered a pierdng 
shriek. It awakened— not the awful echoes of the 
cave but the shrill voice of "Aunt Sorehlel" The 
fiery eyes were here j the talons were her lank fingere 
in hU hair. 

" Wake up firom yonr drunken nightmare 1 Tou'vs 
frighted all the dogs by your scrsrateg 1" 

HsusfonudhimsBirhibsd. UkoBnnyan'spilgtim, 
" he awoke and behold it was a drMm I'' 
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THE SACRIflGS* 



Bna we iHiTe a pa0Bi feMB ft Bffr wiifev, flpkitod and 
gaod—thftU we hear from him agyn 1 

THE SACRIFICE. 

BT A. J. H. DUQANNB. 
I. 

The king la in his banquet hall, 

Hia belted knights aroirad, 
And haips are ringing gaily 

To the hant-boir's shrilly sound, 
And joy is on each countenance 

Throughout that lolty hall. 
For the niwiarch and his gallant knights 

Now bold high fesdTaL 
ir. 
A martial step approacheth, 

And a martial form draws nigh, 
And his heavy armor rattleth. 

And his plume is waving high, 
** Now by Heaven*' quoth King Stephen 

** Seek ye thus your monarch's board?*' 
" Would ye join your monarch's revels 

With the dagger and the sword." 
HI. 
The knight sank on his bended knee, 

His visor up he threw, 
The haughty monarch frowned no more, 

For well the (ace he knew. 
" Now save thee, fair Sir Corydon, 

Why kneel you thus to night 7 
The banquet waits your presence now. 

And smiles of ladies bright." 



" Oh ! ladies bright are not for i 

A boon, a boon, I crave— 
A boon, as thou art just, O sire, 

A boon, as thou art brave 1 
Dishonor foul hath marred my name— 

O, monarch, grant my pnyer — 
1 charge thee by thy knighthood, king. 

And by thy ladie fair." 

V. 

The monareh raised the kneeling knight— 

** Thy preyeips granted'now I 
No hand of gentle demoiselle 

Thou'lt aak of me I tiow." 
"I crave a deadly fight, O king. 

With Arnold of the Glen," 
" Ha I Ood, sir knight— th«High Would'st not beard 

The lion in his den." 

Vf. 

"Sir King, he hath dibhonored me— 

A craven knight Is he. 
And I will teach the coward slave 

To bend his crost to me— 
His blood ru have. Sir King—" "Hold! Hold! 

Hy royal word is pledged— 
The knight shall meet thee— nerve thine arm— 

Thy steel be doubly edged." 

PABT TWO. 

I. 
The knights bestride their foaming steeds— 

Their lances set in rest— 
And grimly flaah their steel-baiwd er99, 

And towers aloft each cnsi; 



And now the heiald'a voioe riaga high, 

And now the trunipeta' blast, 
And like a mighty avUanch, 

The war ateed thunders paaL 
II. 
The dust-douds roll around the steed. 

And hide the ridere' forms. 
The ground doth shake and quiver, 

As it felt the mountain storms, 
And now they crash together. 

In a mighty-heaving shock, 
As the thunder-bolt of heaven meets 

The adamantine rock, 
ui. 
Now the clouds of dust are rendedt 

And the sun looks forth l^sain, 
And the ateeds are stretched and dying 

On the trampled battle-plain, 
But the knights have left their oourseia, 

And they wield the batUe-blade 
While their war-cries loud resounding wake 

The echoes of the glade, 
rv. 
Now their blows fall thick and heavy, 

And their shields are hacked away, 
And their armor-eeama are sundered. 

In the fierce and fitful fray-— 
And the crimson tide is gushing 

From beneath their shattered mafl, 
While the blows of death are ftUing 

Like the atormy northern halJ. 

V. 

Hark ! %voman'8 shriek reso^ndetii, 

And a woman's form is seen, 
And she cometh like a sunbeam. 

All the stormy clouds between ; 
Through the barrier she fiieth, 

And across the lists she speeds. 
Where her brother wields his falchion, 

And her craven lover bleeds. 

VI. 

O, tell me what is woman's love, 

That still it will burn on 
When faith and vows are broken, all, 

And even hope is gone 1 
It smouldera like volcanic fires^ 

While all is ice above, 
Consuming, all unseen, the ^art— 

O, this is woman's love ! 

VII. 

She springs between the oombatants, 

fiut, ah! too lata to savel 
Their lalchions pierce her boaon— 

Stie has found a bloody grave ; 
And the dying knlghU bend o'er her, 

With their folchiona in their hands, 
And the sacrifice la Ueeding, 

On the hot and thiraty sands. 



PoBTBT.— Poetry is a pleasant honey; I advise thae 
to taste it only with the tip of thy finger, and not tm 
live upon it If thou dost, it will diaorder thy head, 
and give thae dangerous vertigos. 

DtFnoin.TT of attainment is comoioalf prapoitioaod 
toaccaHeacrof oloect, • 
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COURTSHIP OF JOHNNY BEEDLE. 

BY ICAJOB M'CUNTOCK. U. 8. A. 

ArrsB my sleigh-iide, last winter, and the slippery 
tilck I was serred by Patty Beao, nobody would sus- 
pect me of hankering after the women again In a har- 
ry. To hear me curse and swear, and rail out against 
the whole feminine gender, you would hare taken it 
for granted tliat I should never so much as look at one 
again, to all eternity. Oh ! but I was wicked. 

** Dam and blast their eyes I" says I ; "blame their 
Bkins, torment their hearts, and dam them to dama- 
tibnP 

Finally I took an oath, and swore thatif I ever med- 
dled or had any dealings with them again, (in the 
sparking line I meant) I wished I might be hung and 
choaked. 

But swearing off from women, and then going into 
a meeting-house chock full of gals, all shining and 
glittering in their Sunday clothes and clean faces, is 
iike swearing off from liquor and going into a grog 
shop. It's all smoke. 

I held out and kept firm my oath for three whole 
Sundays— forenoons, a'temoons, and intermissions 
complete. On the iburtli, there was strong symptoms 
of a change of weather. A chap about my size was 
seen on the way to the meeting-house, with a new pa* 
tent liat on, ids head hung by the cars upon a shirt 



"No, no, 'father, blest yoiir haart— thai waa Ids 
grandfather, that's been dead and gone these twenljF. 
years." 

" Ho 1 bat where does he come tromV* 

*'Down town.'* 

" Ho f and what does he foUow for a Uvin V 

And he did not stop asking questions after tliis aort^ 
till all the particulars of the Beedle family wai« pub- 
Ibhed and proclaimed in Mrs. Jones's last screech. He 
then sunk back into a doze again. 

The dog stretched tilmself before one andiron; the 
cat squat down before the other. SOence came on by 
degrees, like a calm snow storm, till nothing waa lieani 
but a cricket under the hearth, keeping tune with e 
sappy yellow birch fore-stick. Sally sat up prim as if 
she were pinned to the chair back; her hands crossed 
genteely upon her lap, and her. eyes looking straight 
into the fire. Mammy Jones tried to straighten her- 
self too, and laid her hands across her lap ; but they 
would not lay stiU./ It waa full twenty-four hour* 
since they had done any work, and they were out of 
all patience with keeping Sunday. Do what she 
would to keep them quiet, they would bounce up now 
and then, and go through th(» oiiotions, in spite of tlie 
fourth commandment^ For' my part, I sat looking 
very much like a fool. The more I tried to say some- 
thing, the more my tongue stuck fast. I put my right 



leni nai on, nis ueaa nung oy tne cars upon a siurt-i c*"**» ••*'' ^"^'^ "•/ *w«is««> o%uu«. ««»•. *pui mj •Jt^ub 
colUr ; hU cravat had a pudding in it, and branched ou? ^« o^*' ™y ^^^^* and said " hem." Then I changed. 



in front into a double bow knot. He carried a straight 
back and a stiflT neck, as a man ought to when he has 
his best clothes on ; and every time he spit, he sprung 
his body forward, like a jack-knife, in order to shoot 
clear of the ruffles. 

Squire Jones's pew is next but two to mine ; and 
when I stand up to prayers, and take mf coat tail un- 
der my arm, and turn by back to the minister, I natu- 
rally look straight at Sally Jones. Now Sally has got 
a face not to be grinned at in a fog. Indeed, as regards 
beauty, some folks think she can pull an even yoke 
with Patty Bean. For my part, I think there is not 
much boot between them. Anyhow, they arc so near 
matched that they have hated and despised each other 
like rank pisea ever since they were school-girls. 

Squire Jones had got his evening fire on, and set 
himself down to reading the great bible, when he heard 
a rap at his door. 

« Walk in. Well, John, how der do ? Git out. Pom- 
peyl" 

"Pretty well, I thank ye. Squire; how do you do?" 

** Why, ao aa to be crawling — (ye ugly beast, will ye 
hold yer yop 7— ) hatll up a chair and set down, John." 

" How do you do, Mrs. Jones V 

"Ob, middlin ; how's yer marmi Don't forget the 
mat, there, Mr. Beedle." 

This put me in mind that I had been oflf soundings 
■everal times, la the long, muddy lane, and my boots 
were in a sweet pickle, 

It was now old Captain Jones's turn, the grandfa- 
ther. Being roused from a doze, by the bustle and 
racket, he opened his eyes, at first with wonder and 
' astonishment. At last he began to halloo so loud that 
you might hear tiim a mile ; for he takes it for granted 
that everybody is just exactly as deaf as he is. 

" Who is it 1 I say— who in the world is it 7" 

Mrs. Jones went close to his ear, and screamed out 
"It's Johnny Beedle." 

"Ho! Johnny Beedle. I remember— he waa one 
Biuamer at the aeige of Boston." 



and put the left over the right. It was no use; the 
silence kept coming on thicker and thicker. The drops 
of sweat began to crawl over me. I got my eye on my 
hat hanging on a peg, on the road to the door. At this 
moment the old captin, all at once, sung out : 

"Johnny Beedle!" (It sounded like a clap of thun- 
der, and I started right up an eend,) "Johnny Beedle, 
you'll never handle saoh a drum- stick aa your fiither 
did, if you live to the age of Methusaler. He would 
toss up his drum* stick, and while It was whhrlin' in 
the air, take of a gill of ram, and then catch it aa It 
came down, without losing a stroke in the tune. What 
d'ye think off that, hal But pall yoiir chair round, 
close along aide er me, ao yer can hear. Now, what 
have you come a'ter7" 

" 1 7— a'ter 1 Oh, jest taWn' a walk." 

"Pleaaant walkin', I guess." 

" I mean jest to see how ye all do." 

" Ho i that's another lie. You've come a coartinV 
Johnny Beedle— ye'r 'a'ter our Sal. Say now, d'y^ 
want to marry, or only to court 7" 

Thifl was what I call a ohoaker. Poor Sally made 
but one jump, and landed in the middle of the Mtehen : 
and then stie akolked In the dark comer, till the dd 
man, after laughing himself into a whooping cooghs 
waa put to bed. 

Then came apples and cider ; and the ice being broke^^ 
plenty of chat with mammy Jonee about the ministec 
atad "sarmon." I agreed with her to a nicety upon all 
the points of doctrine ; but I had forgot the text and all 
the heada of the discourse, but six. Then she teased 
and tormented me to tell her who I accounted the best 
singer in the gallery, that day. But mum— there wts 
no getting that out of me. 

"Praise to the face is often disgrace," aays I, throw*, 
a sly squint at Sally. 

At last Mrs. Jones lighted t'other candle, and after 
charging Sally to look well to the fire, ahe led tlie 
way to bed, and the Squire gathered up his ahoes taf 
I stockings and followed. 
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)9eny and I were left sitting a good yard apart, hon- 
Mt measure. Por fear of getting tongue-tied again, I 
0et right in with a steady stream of talk. I told her 
an |tbe particulars about the weather that was past, 
and also made some pretty cate guesses at what it was 
like to be in future. At first I gave a hitch up with 
my chair at every full stop. Then growing saucy, I 
Tepeated it at every comma and semicolon, and at last 
it was hitch, hitch, hitch, and I planted myself fast by 
the side of her. 

*'I swow, Sally, you looked so plaguey handsome to- 
day, that I wanted to eat you up." 

"Pshaw! get along, you," says she. 

Hy hand had crept along, somehow, upon its fingers, 
and begun to scrape acquaintance with hers. She sent 
it home again with a desperate jerk. 

•* Try In again "—no better luck. 

** Why Miss Jones, you're getting upstropulous— a 
litde old maidish, I guess." 

"Hands off is foir play, Mr. Beedle." 

It is a good sign to find a girl sulky. I knew where 
the shoe pinched. It was that air Patty Bean business. 
So I went to work to persuade her that I had never 
had any notion after Patty, and to prove it, I fell to 
Tunning her down to a great rate. Sally could not 
help chiming in with me, and I rather guess Miss Pat- 
ty suffered a few. I now not only got hold of her hand 
without opposition, but managed to slip an arm round 
her waist But there was no satisfying me ; so I must 
go poking out my lips after a buss. I guess I rued It. 
•She fetched me a dap in the face that made me see 
stars, and my ears rung like a brass kettle for a quarter 
of an hour. , I was forced to laugh at the joke, though 
out of the wrong side of my mouth, which gave my 
face something the look of a gridiron. 

The battle now begun in the regular way. 

"Ah, Sally give me a kiss, ha* done with it, now." 

•* I wont, so there, nor tetch to." 

" ril take It whether or no." 

<«Doitifyoudarel" 

And at it we went, rough and tumble. An odd de- 
struction of starch commenced. The bow of my cra- 
vat was squat up In half a shake. At the last bout, 
smash went shirt collars, and, at the same time, some 
of the head fastenings gave way, and down come Sally's 
hair in a flood like a milldara broke loose, carrying away 
half a dozen combs. One dig of Sally's elbow, and 
my blooraingrttflles wilted down in to a dish-cloth. But 
aha had no time to boast. Soon her neck tackling be- 
gan to shiver. It parted at the throat, and, whoorah ! 
came a whole school of blue and white beads, scam- 
pering and running races every which way, about the 

HOOT. 

By the hokey I if Sally Jones isn't real grit, then 
there's ao snakes. She fought fair, however, I must 
own, and neither tried to bile or scratch ; and when 
she eould fight no longer, for want of breath, she yield- 
ed httidsoroely. 

Consam it ! how a buss wHI crack of a still frosty 
night. Mrs. Jones was about half way between asleep 
and awake. 

"There goes my yeast bottle," says she to herself, 
•^biist into twenty hundred pieces, and all my bread is 
dough again." 

The upshot of the matter is, I fell in love with Sally 
Jones, head over ears. Every Sunday night, rain or 
ahhie, finds me rapping at Squire Jones's door, and 
twwBtf times have I been witliin a hair's brMdth of 



popping ^he question. But now I have made a final 
resolve; and if I live till next Sunday night, and I 
don't get choaked in the trial, Sally Jones witt haar 
thunder. 



From Blackwood*! Macazlne for Janoary. 
THE NEW ART OF PRINTING- 

BT A DSSIOmiCO DKVIL. 

" Allter noa fit, aviie, liber.'*— Maetiai.. 

It is more than probable that, at the first disoorery 
of that mightiest of arts, which has so tended to HdJi- 
tate every other— the Art of Printing— many old-fiwh- 
ioned people looked with a jealous eye upon the inno- 
vation. Accustomed to a written character, their eyes 
became wearied by the crabbedoess and the formaUcy 
of type. It was like traveling on the paved and rec^ 
linear roads of France, after winding among the bloom> 
ing hedgerows of England ; and how dingy and grace- 
less must have appeared the first printed copy of the- 
Holy Bible, to those accustomed to lazuriate in embla- 
zoned missals, amid all the pride, pomp, and veOom of 
glorious MS 1 

Dangerous and democratie, too, must liave appeared 
the new art, which, by plebeianixing knowledge and 
enlightening the mass, deprived the law and the pro- 
^ets of half their terrors, and (fiarobed priesthood and 
kingcraft of their mystery. We can imagine diat, as 
soon as a printed book ceased to be a great rarity, itjie- 
came an object of great abhorrence. 

There were many, no doubt, to prophesy, as on oc- 
casion of every new invention, that it was all very welT 
for a novelty ; but that the thing would not, and could 
not last ! How were the poor copyists to get their liv- 
ing if their occupation was taken from them 1 How 
were so many monasteries to be maintained which had 
subsisted on manuscriptum 7 And, then, what prince 
in his right senses would alow a printing-pms to be 
set up in his dominions— a source of sedition and he- 
resy—an implement of dlsafiection and schism 7 The 
fi-ee towns, perhaps, might foster this pemidous art, 
and certain evilly-disposed potentates wink at tlie es- 
tablishment of type- founderies in their statea. But the 
great powers of Earope knew better ! They would never 
connive at this second sowing of the dragon's teeth of 
Cadmus. 

Thus, probably,1they argued; becoming reconciled, 
in proceas of time to the terrible novelty. Print-bookr 
became almost as easy to read as manuscript; soon as 
cheap, and at length of a quarter of the price, or even 
less; till, two centuries later, benefit of deigy ceased 
to be a benefit, books were plenty as Uackbetries, and 
learning a thing for the muldtude. According to Dean 
Swift's account, the chaplain's lime hung heavy on 
his hands, for my lady had sermon books of her own, 
and could read ; nay, my lady's woman had jest books 
of her own, and wanted none of his nonsense! The 
learned professions, or black arts, lost at least nine^- 
five percent, in importance ; and so rapid has been the 
increase of the evil, that, at this time of day, it is a 
hard matter to impose on any dodpole in Europe t la- 
stead of signing with their marks, the kings of modem' 
times have turned ushers; instead of reading with dif- 
ficulty, we have a mob of noblemen who write with 
ease ; and, now-a-days. It is every duke, ay, and every 
duchess her own book-maker ! 

A year or two hence, however, and all this will liave 
become obsolete. Aot» atom diange tmU c«2a/— no- 
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iBtft letter preee I Booke^ the tmati m well te tlie 
greet, will have been voted a greet eril. There wfll 
be DO gentlemen of the press. The press itself will 
hsve cetsed to exist. 

For eererel jreare pest it has been frankly arowed by 
Ihe trade that books have ceased to sell ; that the beet 
worka are a drug in the market ; that their shelvee 
groan, until themselves are forced to follow the exam- 
ple. Oeacend to what shifts they may, in order to 
lower their prices, by piracy from other booksellers, or 
clipping and coining of authors— no purchasers 1 Still, 
the hope prevailed for a time among the lovers of let- 
ters, that a great glut having occurred, the world was 
chewing the cud of its repletion ; that the learned were 
shut up in the Bodleian, and the ignonnt battening 
upon the circulating libraries ; that hungry times would 
.come again ! • 

But this fond dehision has vanished. People have 
not only ceased to purchase those old-iariiioned things 
called books, but even to read them. Instead of cut- 
ting new works, page by page, people cut them alto- 
gether! To far- righted philosophers, indeed, this was 
a state of things long foreshown. It could not be oth- 
erwise. The reading world was a sedentary world. 
The literary public was a public lying at anchor. When 
Fiance delighted in the twelve-volume novels of Ma- 
demoiselle de Scuderi, it drove in coaches and six, at 
the rate of four miles an hour ; when England luxuria- 
ted in those of Richardson, in eight, it drove in coaches 
and four, at the rate of five. A journey was then es- 
teemed a fiunily calamity; and people abided all the 
year round in their cedar parlors, thankful to be diver- 
ted by the arrival of the SpecUUor^ or a few pages of 
the PUgrim'9 Progres»y or a new sermon. To their 
incidental lives, a book was an event. 

Those were the days worth writing for I The fate of 
Riehardson*s heroines was msde a national afiair; and 
people interceded with him by letter to ** spare Claris- 
sa," as they would not now intercede with her Miyesty 
to ^Mure a new Effie Deans. The succeeaive volumes 
of Popt'9 liUad were looked for with what is called 
"breathless" interest, while such political sheets as 
the Drapier^B I^eUen^ or Jtmutf, set the whole king- 
dom in an uproar! And now, if Pope, or Swift, or 
Fielding, or Johnson, or Sterne, were to rise from the 
grave, MS. in hand, the most adventurous publisher 
wonld pass a sleepless night before he undertook the 
riak of paper and print ; would advise a small edition, 
and exact a sura down in ready money, to be laid out 
in puis and advertisements I " Even then, though we 
may get lid of a few copies to the circulating libraries," 
be would observe, *' do not expect, sir, to obtain read- 
ers. A few old maida in the country towns, and a few 
gouty old gentlemen at the dubs, are the only peraons 
of the present day who ever open a book." 

And who can wonder 7 Who has leisure to read 1 
Who cares to sit down and spell out aceounts of tra- 
vels which he can make at leas cost than the cost of 
the narrative 1 Who wants to peruse fictitious adven- 
toree, when rsilroads and steamboats woo him to ad- 
rentures of his own 1 Egypt was once a land of mys- 
tery ; now, every lad, on leaving Eton, yachts it to the 
pyramids. India was once a country to drerto of over 
a book. Even quartoes, if tolerably well aeasoned with 
stttteea and sandalwood, went down ; now, every gen- 
ted fomfly has its '*own correspondent," perfsvorof 
tbe Red Sea ; and the best printed account of Cabul 
would ftU sfUlbom from the press. As to Van DIeman'a 



Land, It is irnlgar as the Isle of Dogsf and i 

pie have steamed it backwards and fbrwards aeioss the 
Atlantic more eaally than formeriy across the Channel, 
every woman chooses to be her own TroUope— every 
man his own Boz ! 

For some time after books had censed to find a mar- 
ket, the periodicals retained their vogue ; and even till' 
very lately, newspapers found readers. But the period * 
at length arrived, when even the leisure requisite for 
the perusal of these lighter pages, is no longer forthco- 
ming. People are busy ballooning or driving; shoot- 
ing like stars along railroads ; or migrating like swal- 
lows or wild geese. It has been found, within the cur- 
rent year, impossible to read even a newspaper ! 

The march of intellect, however, luckily keeps pace 
with the necessities of the times ; and no sooner was 
it ascertained that reading-made-easy was difficult to 
accomplish, than a new art was Invented for the more 
ready transmission of ideas. The fallacy of the pro- 
verb, that *' those who run may read," being established, 
modem science set al^ut the adoption of a medium, 
available to those sons of the century who are always^ 
on the run. Hence the grand secret of iLLveraATtoir. 
Hence Ihe new art of printing. 

The pictorial printing-press is now your only wear T 
Everything is communicated by delineation. We are 
not UM but shown how the world is wagging. The 
magazines sketch us a lively article, the newspapers, 
vignette us, step by step, a royal tour. The beauties 
of Shakspere are imprinted on the minds of the rising 
generation, in woodcuts ; and the poetry of Byron en- 
graven on their hearts, by means of the graver. Not 
a boy in his teens has read a line of Don Qnixotte or 
Gil Bias, though all have their adventures by heart ; 
while €K)ld8mith'8 *' Deserted Village" has been com- 
mitted to memory by our daughtera and wives, in a 
series of exquisite iUustralions. Every*body has La 
Fontaine by heart, thanks to the pencil of GranvlNe, 
wtiich requires neither grammar nor dictionary to aid 
its interpreutions ; and even Defoe— even the unparal- 
lelled Robinson Crusoe— is devoured by our ingenions 
youth in cuts and come again. 

At present, indeed, the new art of printing is In its * 
infancy, but It is progressing so rapidly, ihat the devlla 
of the old will soon have a cold birth of it ! Views of 
the Holy Land are superseding even the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and a pictorial Blackatone is teaching the Ideas 
of sucking lawyera how to shoot Nay, Bechance 
*' Domestio Medicine" has (pro&ptMtdr !) its ilhistrated 
edition. 

The tkse saved to an active pubtte by all this, Is be* 
yond computation. All the world la now Instructed' 
by sjrmbols, as formerly the deaf and dumb ; and hi-' 
stead of having to peruse a tedious penny-a-line ae- • 
count of the postillion of the King of the French mla- 
driving his Majesty, and his Majesty's august fam- 
ily, over a drawbridge into a moat at Treport, a single- 
glance at a single woodcut places the whole disas- 
ter graphically before us ; leaving us nine minutee and 
a half of the time we must otherwise have devoted 
to the study of the case, to dispose of at our own wiir 
and pleasure ; to surt, for Instance, for Chelsea, and 
be back again by the steamboat, before our mother 
knows we are out. 

The appllcatiou of the new art Is of dally and honrif 
extension. The scandalouB Sunday newspopen have' 
announced an bitentkm of erading Lord Caa^>beil'0 
act, by velttng their Ubels In eartoatve. laaiaad oT- 
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wiiimg itaader and flat blaaphaoiT, thay propote to 
4tmD it, and not diaw it mild. The daily printa will 
doabtleaa follow tl^ir aiampla. No moie Jenkinaiama 
in Ibe Morning Pod, conoemiog fashionable partiea. 
A Tiew of the dacheaa'a balNroonii or of the dioing- 
table of the earl, will auperaede all oocaaion for lengthy 
fiddle-fiiddle. The opera of the night will be described 
on a vignette— the ballet in a tail -piece ; and we shall 
know at a glance whether Ceiito and Elssler perform- 
ed their pas meritoiiously by the number of boquets 
depicted at their feet. 

On the other hand, instead of column after column 
of dry debatea, we ahall know sufficiently who were 
the speakera of the preceding night by a series of por- 
trait*— each having an annexed trophy, indicative of 
the leading pointa of the oration. Members of both 
Hottsea will be, of courae, daguerrotyped for the use 
of the morning papers ; and photographic likeneases 
of the leadera of ton be supplied gmtis to the leadera of 
thepreaa. 

How far more intereating a striking sketch of a ban- 
quet, containing portraiia of undoubted authenticity, to 
the matter-of-fact announcementa of the exploded let- 
ter-press—that "yesterday his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington entertained at dinner at Apsley House, the 
Earls ol Aberdeen and Liverpool, the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Bucdeuch, the Master of the Horse, the 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, 
Sir Frederick Trench, Col. Gurwood, and M. Algernon 
OreviUe T* Who has patience for the recapitulation of 
a string of names, when a group of faces may be placed 
simultaneously before him. 

We have little doubt of shortly seeing announce- 
ments—standing like tomb-stqnes in those literary ce- 
metariea, the Saturday papers— of "A new work upon 
America, from the graver of George Cruickshank ;" or 
"A new fashionable novel, (diamond edition,) from the 
accomplished pencil of H. B." Kenny Meadojvs will 
become the Byron of the day. Leech the Scott, For- 
reater the Marryatt, Phiz the Trollope ; Stanfield and 
Turner will be epic poets, Landseer preside over the 
belles-lettre, and Webster and Stone become epigram- 
matists and madrigalists of the press. 

Ail this will, doubtless, throw a number of deserving 
panona out of employ. The writers, whose stock in 
trade conaiate of words rather than ideas, will find 
their way to Basinghall street, prose will be at a dis- 
count, and long-windedness aocoimted a diatemper. A 
great variety of araall Sapphoa muat turn aeanutrea- 
•ea at three half-pence a ahirt, inatead of a penny a 
Una; while the minor poets will have to earn a livett- 
IkkmI by writing Invoice, instead of In verse. But this 
tiiiii|K>sition of talent, and transition of gain, la no 
more than aroae from the substitution of railroads for 
turnpike roads. By that innovation thousanda of hard- 
working poat* horses were left without rack or manger; 
and by the present arrangement, Clowes, Spottiswoode, 
•nd the authora who have aerved to aflurd matter for 
their typea will be driven from the field. 

Bat the world (no longer to be called of letters, but 
of emblems,) will be the gainer. It will be no longer 
« form of apeech to talk of having ^^ glanced at tlie 
morning papers," whose city article will of course be 
composed by artists skilled in drawing figurea. The 
biograpbiea of contemporary or deceased statesmen 
will be limned, not by Lord Brongham or Macaulay, but 
h^ the impartial band of the Royal Academy; and the 
«tfa c o mb i at Kanaal Green, like those diacoveied by 



Belxonion the banks of the Nile, exhibit thdr enlofl^bi* 
tic inscriptions in hieroglyphios. By thia new spedan 
of ahorthand wa might have embodied thia very artkia 
in half a dozen etchings X But as the h^leaa laveotnc 
or the first great art of priming incurred, among hia 
astounded contemporaries, the opprobinm of being in 
compact with the evil one, (whence, probably, the &- 
miliar appellation of printers* devils,) it behooves the 
eariy praetitionefs of the new art to look to tlieir re- 
putationa I By economizing the time of the public^ 
they may aquander their own good rspnte. It ia not 
every printer who can afibrd, like Beiyamin Pnmkttn, 
to be a reformer ; and pending the moment when (the 
schoolmaatera being all abroad) tiie grand canaeway 
of the metropolia ahall become, as it were, one moving 
diorama, inflicting knowledge upon tlie million whe- 
ther it will or no — let us content ourselves with birds- 
eye views of passing events, by way of exhibiting the 
first rudiments of ths irsw amt or pbiktino ! 



ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 

Wb have before named to our readers, discoveries 
which have excited much interest in Europe, in regard 
to atmospheric railways. The speed by this mode oC 
tranait Is said as &r exceeds that of the locomotivtt 
plan, as the locomotive speed exceeds that of the stage 
coachea. It ia alao said to be not more than half as 
expenaive as the locomotive system. An atmoQ>herie 
railway la in successful opemtion in Ireland, upon the 
extenaion of the Dublin and Kingstown miiway. 

Along the entire line, and between the ralls^ nzoe « 
pipe, which, on the Kingstown and Dalkley Mne, la 
fif^n inehea In diameter. Along the entire length of 
this pipe is a slit or opening, through which a bar pas- 
ses, connecting a piston (which moves freely In the 
pipe) with the carriage ontaide. The opening at the 
top of the pipe is covered with a leathern atrap, ex- 
tending the whole length of the pipe, and two Incfaea 
broader than the opening. Under and over this lea- 
ther strap, are riveted iron plates, the top ones twelve 
inches and half an inch broader than the opening, the 
bottom ones narrower than the opening in the plpe^ 
but the aame length aa those on the top. One edge of 
the leather Is screwed firmly down, like a common 
bucket valve, and forms a hinge on whidi it moves. 
The other edge of the valve falla into a groove ; Ala 
groove or trough la filled with a compoalcion, nnde oC 
beeswax and tallow, well worked by hand, so aeta 
make it pUaUe and tough before spreading It In (ha 
groove; thia composition being pressed tight agilBat 
the edge of the leather valve which rests In the groove^ 
mekes the valve air-tight, or at least auffidently ao for 
all practical purposes. As the piston is moved along 
the pipe by the preasure of the atnioq»here, that side 
of the valve reating on the groove Is lifted np by an 
iron roller, fixed on the ssme bar to which the pialo* 
is attached ; thus clearing an opening for the bar to 
paas as it moves along. The opening thna made al- 
lows the air to pass fi^ly behind the piston ; the dis- 
turbance which takes place in the oompoaltion by the 
lifting of the valve is again emoothed down and ren- 
dered air-tight aa at first, by a hot iron running on the 
top of the composition after the valve is shot down. 
This has actually been done when the piston was tra- 
veling at the rate of seventy miles per hour, and was 
smoothed down air-tight after it by the iron above 
mentioned. It is contemplated to place stationaiy en% 
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ginM along the line, about thrae mllea apart ; at eack 
engine or station there is an equilibrium valve fixed 
in the pipe, so that each three miles or sections of pipe 
can be either exhausted or filled with air independently 
of the other sections. The equilibrium valve is made 
to move freely out of the way of the pbton by the car- 
riage while passing it ; so that the train passes from 
one section of pipe to another without any stoppage. 
It is evident that as the tractive force is derived from 
the pressure of the atmo^here on the piston, the 
amount of the force of pressure will depend upon two 
causes, t. e. the extent of exhaustion on one side of 
the piston, and the area of the piston itself. On the 
Kingstown and Dalkley line, the diameter of the pis- 
ton is fifteen inches ; the usual working exhaustion is 
from eighteen to twenty inches, which propels six car- 
riages filled with passengers (amounting to about thir- 
ty-five tons) up an incline, averaging 1 in 120, at the 
rate of forty miles per hour.— /*Ai/. Sat. Courier, 



ANECDOTES OP PARROTS. 

SoM£ years since, a parrot in Boston, that had been 
taught to whistle, in the manner of oalllng a dog, was 
aitting in his cage, at the door of a shop. As he was 
ezerdaing himself in this kind of whistle, a large dog 
liappened to be passing the spot. The animal, imag 
ining that he heard the call of his master, turned sud- 
denly about, and ran toward the cage of the parrot. 
At this critical moment, the bird exclaimed vehement- 
ly, ** Get out, you brute :" The astonished dog hastily 
retreated, leaving the parrot to enjoy the joke. 

A gentleman who resided at €k>8port, in Hampshire, 
Eng., and had frequently business across the water to 
Portsmouth, was astonished one day, on going to the 
beaeh to look for a boat, and finding none, to hear the 
words, distinctly repeated "Over, master 1 Going 
over?" (which is the manner that watermen are in the 
habit of accosting people, when they are waiting for 
passengers.) The cry still assailing tiis ears, he looked 
earnestly around him, to discover from whence the 
voice came ; when, to his great surprize, he beheld the 
parrot, in a cage, suspended from a public bouse win- 
dow, on the beach, vociferating the boatman's expres- 
sions. 

WiUughby mentions a parrot, wliicb, when a person 
•aid to it, "Laugh, Poll, laugh," it laughed, accord- 
ingly ; and, immediately after, screamed out, " What a 
fool! to make me laugh." 

A parrot which had grown old with its master, shar- 
ed with him the infirmities of age. Being accustomed 
to hear scarcely anything but the words, " I am sick," 
wlien a person asked it, " How do you do 7" "I am 
sick," it replied, with a doleful tone, stretching itaelf 
akmg, "lamsick." 

That parrots are sufficiently alive to'their own in- 
terest, is a fact well illustrated by the history of a largo 
Red Macaw, which belonged to an honorable and gal- 
lant friend of ours, who was lately governor of Trinidad. 
Tliis panot was accustomed to fly about aU over the 
capital of the island, and being known as the govem- 
or'a bird, he met every where with that respect which 
is osually paid to those who are clothed in scarlet and 
gold, and who live in palaces. At first, his peregrina- 
tions were made with great care, to keep himself free 
firom all chance of exposure to kyury or insult from 
the canaille. But, as he gradadly discovensd that the 
fahifeitMts, of aU khids and oolers, ao lu ftem ofier- 



ing him ofiance of any sort^ wesa tathar dispssad t* 
yield the wall or the "crown of the qansewaf," H 
him, wherever he appeared, he giew proud, and boU, 
and conceited, and strutted through the streets with 
an air of insolence superiority, as if he regarded att 
birds, beasts, and human beinga, as reptiles of the 
earth in compatison with hirnseU^ Now would hOt 
like Peter Pindar's Jackdaw, stop to " peep knowingly 
into a marrowbone;" at another moment, he would fly 
in at the window of some house or stoop, where ha 
would pry through all the apartments, and into every 
hole and comer, as if he were th& master of it Agafaig 
if he felt himself £itigued, or if, perchanoe, his fanoy 
struck him to do so, he would whip upon the head or 
shoulder of any passenger man, woman, or child ; just 
as a Londoner would pop into a hackney coach or a 
cabriolet, as a means of transportation from one end of 
the town to the other. But, while thus following out 
the bent of Ills amusement, he never lost sight of liia 
more solid interest ; for, by a certain hour of the day, 
he was sure to find his way to that part of the town 
where the fruit market was held, and there, like the 
Bashaw of some Turkish province, he went about 
helping himself from all the baskets, the owners of 
which, by their reception of him, seemed to consider 
themselves highly honored by his thus condescending 
to plunder them, and he generally returned to the 
government-house so gorged, that he required a siesta 
of some considerable duration before he waa able to en- 
tertain the company with the utterance of his every 
day fiicetie. 

Parrots are sometimes extremely quick in picking up 
certain words that happen to strike their ears, and this 
they often do very untowardly, so as afterwards to re- 
peat them with an apparently mischievous intent; of 
which, however, they ought to be entirely acquitted, 
since the strange coincidences which they sometimes 
produce, are merely the result of accident, like those 
which are often set down as the accomplishment of 
modem dreams or prophecies. We remember a Parrot 
which belonged to a lady, which was the innocent 
means of getting his mistress into a very unfortunate 
scrape. A friend of hers having called one forenoon, 
the conversation of the two ladies took that turn to- 
ward petty scandal, to which we grieve te say, it is 
but too firoquently bent. The friend mentioned the 

name of a lady of their acquaintance. "Mrs. T* 

exclaimed the owner of the Parrot, " Mra. drinks 

like a fish." These words were hardly uttered, when 

the footman, in a loud voice, announced "Mra. f • 

and as the new visitor, a portly, proud dame, came 

sailing into the room, "Mrs. 1" exclaimed the 

Parrot, "Mrs. drinks like a fish." Mrs. wheel- 
ed round, with the celerity of a troop of heavy dngoon% 
furiously to confront her base and unknown mallgner. 

" Mrs. !" cried the Parrot again, " Mrs. drinks 

like sfish." "Madam," exclaimed Mra. to the 

lady of the honse, ** this Is s piece of wickedness to- 
ward me which must have taken you no short tine t* 
prepare. It shows the blackness of your heart toward 
one for whom you have long pretended a friendship ; 
but I shall be revenged." It was In vain that the mis- 
tress of the Parrot rose and protested her innocence t 

Mra. flounced out of the room In a storm of rage, 

much too loud to admit of the voice of reason being 
heard. The Parrot, delighted with his new caught up 
words, did notliing for some daya bttt aheut oat, at tte 
top of his most uunmieal Toioa^ **Mis. —^1 
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-< — drfaikft like a flsh." Metnwhile, Mrs. *8 law- 
yen hating once taken np the scent, succeeded In fer- 
Tetinf OQt some information, that ultimately produced 
written proofiB, famished by some secret enemy, that 
the lady's imprudence in the propagation of this scan- 
dal had not been confined to the instance, we hare 
mentioned. An action at law vras raised for defama- 
tion. The Parrot was arrested and carried into court, 
10 give oral testimony of the malignity of the plot 
which was supposed to have been laid against Mrs. 
-^ — 's good fame ; and he was by no means niggardly 
of his testimony, for, to the great amusement of the 
bench, the bar, and all present he was no sooner pro- 
duced, than he began, and continued loudly to voci- 

£Bnte, "Mra ! Bfrs. drinks Uke a fish!" 

till judges and jury were alike satisfied of the merits of 
the case ; and the result was, that the poor owner of 
the Panot was cast with immense damages. 



THE WINTER KING. 

BT MISS H. P. GOULD. 

t WHAT will become of thee, poor little bird 7 
The muttering storm in the distance is heard ; 
The rough winds are waking, the clouds growing 

black; 
They'll soon scatter snow flakes all over thy back I 
From what sunny dime hast thou wandered awayl 
And what art thou doing, this cold winter day 7 

I'm picking the gum from the old peach tree — 
The storm does'nt trouble me ! Pee, dee, dee. 

But, what makes thee seem so unconscious of care 1 
The brown earth is froxen, the branches are bare : 
And how canst thou be so light-hearted and free, 
L4ke Liberty's form, with the spirit of glee, 
When no place is near for thy evening rest, 
No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no rest 1 

Because the same hand is a shelter for me, 
That took ofi" the summer leaves— Pee, dee, dee. 

Bat, man feels a burden of care and of grief. 
While plucking the cluster and binding the sheaf! 
In the summer we faint ; In the winter we're chilled, 
With ever a void that is yet to be filled, 
We take firom the ocean, the earth, and the air, 
Yet, all their rich gifts do not silence our care. 

A very small portion sufficient will be, 
If sweetened with gratitude! Pee, dee, dee. 

1 thank thee, bright monitor! what thou has taught 
Win oft be the theme of the happiest thought, 

We look at the clouds— while the bird has an eye 
To him who reigns over them, changeless and high, 
And now, little hero, just tell me thy name, 
^at I may be sure whence my oracle came. 



I in all weather I'm merry and free, 
IBhey eall me the Winter King— Pee, dee, dee. 

But soon there'll be ice weighing down the light bough 

On which thou art flitting so playfully now ; 

And, though there's a vesture well fitted and warm 

Protecting the rest of thy delicate form, 

What, then, wilt thou do, with thy little bare feet. 

To save them from pain, 'mid the frost and the sleet 7 

I mn dcaw tiiem right up lo my feathers, yon see! 
Tt HAffm them) and fly away I Pee, dee, dee I 



FIRST AMERICAN NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

Cooper, In his Naval History, gives the following in- 
teresting account of the first naval engrgement in 
the revolutionary war : 

"The first nautical enterprize that succeeded the 
battle of Lexington, was one purely of private adven- 
ture. The intelligence of this conflict was brought to 
Machias, in Maine, on Saturday, the 6th of May, 177S. 
An armed schooner, called the Margaretta, in the ser- 
vice of the crown, was laying In port, with two sloops 
under her convoy, that were loading with lumber, (m 
behalf of the king's government. Those who brought 
the news were ei\joined to be silent, a plan to capture 
the Margaretta having been immediately projected 
among some of the more spirited of the inhabitants. 
The next day being Sunday, it was hoped that the ofll- 
cers of the latter might be seized while in church, bnt 
the scheme failed in consequence of the predpitatloa 
of those engaged Captain Moore, who commanded 
the Margaretta, saw the assailants, and with his offi- 
cers, escaped through the windows of the church to 
the shore, where they were protected by the guns of 
the schooner. The alarm was now taken, springs 
I were got on the Margaretta' s cables, and a few harm- 
less shots were fired over the town, by way of intimi- 
dation. After a little delay, however, the schooner 
dropped down below the town, to a distance exceeding 
a league. Here she was followed, summoned to sur- 
render, and fired on from a high bank, which her own 
shot could not reach. The Margaretta again weighed, 
and running into the bay at the confluence of the two 
rivers, anchored. 

The following morning, which was Monday, the 8th 
of May, four young men took posses^n of one of the 
lumber sloops, and bringing her along side of a lumber 
wharf, they gave three cheere as a signal for volun- 
teers. On explaining that their intention was to make 
an attack on the Margaretta, a party of about thirty- 
five athletic men was soon collected. Arming them- 
selves with fire-arms, pitchforks and axes, and throw- 
ing a small stock of provision into the sloop, these 
spirited freemen made sail on their craft, with a light 
breeze at north-west. When the Margaretta obeerred 
the approach of the sloop, she weighed and crowded 
sail to avoid a conflict, that was every way undesimble, 
as her commander was not apprized of all the facts 
that had occurred near Boston. In jibbing, the schoo- 
ner carried away her inain boom, but continuing to 
stand on, she ran into Holmes Bay and took a spar on t 
of a vessel that was then lying there. While the re- 
pairs were making, the sloop hove In sight, and the 
Margaretta stood out to sea, in the hope of avolding^ 
her. The wind now freshened, and the sloop proved 
to be a better sailer, with the wind on the quarter. So 
anxious was the Margaretta to avoid a collision, that 
Captain Moore now cut away his boats ; but fimfing 
this Inefiectual, and that his assailant was fast dosio^ 
with him, he opened a fire, the schooner having an ar- 
mament of four light guns, and thirteen swivels. A 
man was killed on board the sloop, which Immediately 
returned the fire with a wall piece. This discharge 
killed the man at the Margaretta's -helm, and dearsd 
her quarter-deck. The schooner broached to, when thr 
sloop gave a general discharge. Almost at the sane 
instant the two vessels came foul of each other. A 
short conflict now took place with musketry— Captaiii 
Moore throwing grenades with oonaiderahle efieci, lir 
This offloer was Immediately aflerwwd Aot 
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4iown, however, when the people of the sloop boarded 
•ad took possession of the Margaretta. 

The loss of life ia this affair was not rery great, 
though twenty men on both sides are said to have been 
IdUed and wounded. The force of the Margaretta, 
even in men, was much the most considerable ; though 
the crew of no regular can equal in sphit and ener- 
gy, a body of volunteers assembled on an occasion like 
this. There was originally no commander in the sloop, 
but previous to engaging the schooner, Jeremiah O* 
Brien was elected to that station. This affair was the 
Lexington of the seas ; for, Uke that celebrated land 
conflict, it was the rising of the people against a regu- 
lar force ; and was characterized by a long chase— a 
bloody struggle— and a triumph ! It was also the first 
blow struck on the water, after the war of the Ameri- 
can revolution had actually commenced. 



m 



DOROTHY MATELEY. 

I FIND a story, dated about this peTiod,;which, though 
it does not strictly belong to the subject of necromancy, 
or dealings with the devil, seems well to deserve to be 
inserted in this work. The- topic of which I treat is, 
properly, of human credulity; and this infirmity of our 
nature can scarcely be more forcibly illustrated than 
in the following example. It is recorded by the well 
known John Bunyan, in a fugitive tract of his entitled, 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman ; but which has 
since been inserted in the works of the author, in two 
volumes folio. fU minuteness of particularity and 
detail it may vie with almost any story which human 
industry has collected, and human simplicity has ever 
placed upon record. 

" There was," says my author, "a poor woman, by 
name Dorothy Mateley, who lived at a small village 
^ called Ashover, in the county of Derby. The way In 
which she earned her subsistence was, by washing the 
rubbish that came from the lead mines in that neigh- 
Iwrhood through a sieve, which labor she performed 
till the earth had passed the sieve, and what remained 
'Was particles and small portions of genuine ore. This 
woman was of exceedingly low and coarse habits, and 
was noted to be a profane swearer, curser, liar, and 
thief, and her usual way of asserting things was with 
imprecation, as, " I would I might sink Into the earth 
-if it be not 00 ;" or, " I would that God would make 
the earth open and swallow me up, if I tell an untruth." 

"Now it happened on the 23d of March, 1660, (ac- 
tx>rding to our computation 1661,) that she was wash- 
ing ore on the top of a steep hill, about a quarter of a 
mile from Ashover, when a lad, who was working on 
the spot, missed twopence out of his pocket, and Im- 
mediately bethought Umself of charging Dorothy with 
the thefL He had thrown off his breeches, and was 
working in his draws. Dorothy, with much seeming 
indignation, denied the charge ; and added as was usual 
-with her, that she wished the ground might open and 
swallow her up, if she had the boy*s money. 

'* One George Hopklnson, a man of good report in 
Ashover, happened to pass at no great distance at the 
time. He stood a while to talk with the woinan. 
There stood also near the tub a little chUd, who was 
called to by her elder sister to come away. Hopklnson 
nhsrefore took the little girl by the hand, to lead her to 
ber that called her. But he had not gone ten yards 
£tom Dorothy, when he heard her crying out for help : 
and taming back, to his great astonishment he saw the 



woman, with her tab and her atevsi whlilkigioqmland 
round, and sinking^ at the same time. Into ihe earth. 
She sunk about three yards and then stopped, at tlie 
same time calling lustily for assistance. But at that 
very moment a great stone fell upon her head and bro^e 
her skull, and the earth fell in and covered her. She 
was afterward dug up, and found about four yards 
under ground, and the boy's two pennies were dis- 
covered on her person, but the tub and sieve had alto- 
gether disappeared."— Goocferin'* Hves qf iht Nccr<h 
manccra. 



THE FATE OP THE FLOWER. 
BY mna. h. l. pxaKiNs. 

In a fair garden grew many bright and beaatifbl 
flowers. There bloomed the queenly Rose, blushing 
as the light winds told of its loveUness, there the Lilly 
yielded Its rich perfume, and there the modest Violet 
smiled sweetly amid the bright green leaves. Other 
flowers of rich and varied hue were there, but <me rear- 
ed Its noble head proudly over all. 

Its coloring was of the most brilliant dye, its form, 
tall and graceful. None gazed, but to admire, and its 
sister flowers looked upon their fovorite with unwon- 
ted love, proud and hsppy to elaim It as one of their 
kindred. The sunshine smiled brightly upon it, and 
the dews of heaven kept It fresh and beautiful. The 
summer breeze fanned its pure brow and the feathered 
songters warbled their merry songs of praise while lin- 
gering near It. 

Awhile It bloomed, and then, ere Its freshness and 
beauty had departed, the Frost king came. He grasp- 
ed ii In his ley fingers, and with his cold breath chilled 
it to the heart. The fair flower drooped, silent and 
sad, and Its bright leaves grew pale and withered. The 
sister flowers clustered around, mourning Its untimely 
decay, and when at night the gardener came, with ten- 
der hand, he transplanted the dying one to a brighter 
garden, where flowers never fede. At early mom, they 
missed It from Its accustomed place, and they wept 
sad, dewy teara, for the loss of the garden's brightest 
ornament. A cloud veiled the light of the uprising 
sun, the wind sighed in mournful cadence, and the - 
pitying birds sang a wild requiem o'er the "lovely de- 
parted." 

Its bereaved companions grieved at the separation, 
but they knew that they should, ere long, be reunited 
where perpetual summer reigns, where the storm-cloud 
and the tempest enter not, and the portals are closed 
forever against the spirits of Disease and Death. 



MR. GOODEAL AND MISS LITTLE. 
Thb Knickerbocker furnishes the following : « Oar 
readera will doubtless recollect a marriage between s 
Mr. Long and Miss Little, which went the rounds of 
the papers some yean ago, and in which some wag had 
appended the well known lines : 

<< ' Man wants but uttlx here below, 

Bnt wants that Lrrrui Loho.* 
"A few weeks since, In B— , a Mr. Jonathan Good- 
eal was married to a Miss Honora Little. After the 
ceremony, one of the company rose and uttered the 
following, which he considered a decided improTement 
on the original couplet : 

" 'Man wants bnt little here below. 

But wants that Little a Ggoo'eau' '* 
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A POSTSCRIPT FROM MAJOR DOWNING. 

T» IDT (rtd fHend flete flnfth, what used lo edit the Portltod 

Ooartv, bat noir •ilM HieKovM Mtgute*, Itt 

NaMA itroet, N«w York. 

DowKHTOTiLLS, away down east, in the Stete <^ Maine, 

January 26, 1844. 

TvE been in sich a confounded hurry a few days past, 
that I can't get time to write you only jest a little post- 
script ; but rU try to send you a letter soon. Tliis 
cheap literature business keeps me wide awake. You 
can*t have no idea how tight it keeps a feller on the 
spring, till you dip into it. When a batch reaches you, 
it wont do to stop a moment, before you liand em round 
and get em eat up ; if you do you might jest as well 
have your cake all dough again, for it'll be good for no- 
iliing. This cheap literature is J3St like bxtek-wheai 
cakee ; you must take it while it is hot If a warm 
plate comes on before the old one is cleared ofT, you 
might jest as well throw the old one to the pigs as not ; 
it'll have to go there at last, for nobody else will eat it. 
So you see, we've had em so thick here a week or two 
past, it kept me all the time reading the bills and the 
titles, and the boys packin and pilin, and Zeb tossing 
over the counter and sellin. But still I want you to 
stick to it, and send me every cake the moment it 
comes off the griddle; send em to me piping hot ; Til 
find mouths for all you'll send. 

In great haste, your old beloved friend, 

Major Jack Dowkikg. 



A FRIENDLY VISIT. 

In the little town of Dover, which is situated on the 
Cumberland river, in Middle Tennessee, there lived 
some years ago, says the Picayune, an eccentric and 
intemperate old bachelor, by tho name of Kingston. 
On one occasion, when prostrated on his bed by ex- 
cess, and suffering acutely from those stings and hor- 
hors, peculiar to his situation, ho sent for one of his 
old boon companions to come and visit him. Shryack, 
for that was the other's name, came duly to Kingston's 
room. 

" What's the matter, Kingston 1" 

•' Shryack, shut the door." 

"Yes, my dear fellow." 

"Lock it." 
' " Eh T' 

•' Lock the door." 

" Certainly, my dear boy." 

" Shryack, I'm going to kill myself." 

"My dear fellow, let me entreat you not to do It." 

"IwlU." 

"No, no— oblige me, and don't," 

"Must do it." 

"Don't— it'U be the death of you 1" 

Shryack was quite cool and jocose, little dreaming 
that 80 terrible an event was actually gofasg to take 
place. 

Kingston had, as the last eceenttic act of his life, to- 
ken a chisel and a nnllet to bed with him, and now, ' 
with desperate resolve, he seized tlie extraordinary 
tools of death, and in an instant drove the the blade of 
the chisel into Ids breast 1 

Til 3 hair rose upon Shryack's head, and fright spread 
VOae a sheet of snow over his face. 

" Kingston ! Kingston J my dear fellow— you d — <1 
rascal, Kingston! do you want to have me hungi 
H«!d on! don't yon die tiU I call somebody I" 



Shryadc ran to the door, and called like a Bud-man 
to some people aerott the street 

"Hallo 1 here 1 say, yon Mister! all yon stnpid peo- 
ple, make haste over here, or there'll be a murder f* 

The people'crowded Into Kingston's house. 

" Don't die, Kingston ! Don't ckifd me that way i 
Don't die till you tell them who <Hd it." 

"I did it myself;" said Kingston. 

•* There, that'll do ; now, my dear fellow, yon may 
die," replied Shryack, taking a long breath and wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead: 

And Kingston did die, in that extraordinary manner, 
leaving his fate to be recorded as a suicide tlMt was al- 
most a murder. 



THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

Invoice qfgoodsj dipped /or a market on board the tight 

schooner Rovers/or the voyage eommeneing Saturdt^ 

February Z, 1844. 

Imprimis. Lovely Laura, the Bowery beauty; war- 
ranted to compare with the most approved samples In 
Broadway. Accompanted with descriptions both in 
prose and verse. 

Item. Hans Swartz t a broad Dutch fabric, of ex- 
cellent material, and unquestionable durability; whi^ 
if it was not woven by Washington Irving, was woven 
by somebody else. 

Item. Fanny Parr; a tale of^love and Innacy, by 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith ; going far to estabHsh the 
theory that earthly love is sometimes unchangeable. 

Item. Johnny Beedle's courtship; by Major Mc 
Clintock of the United States Army; warranted to 
please, or no sale. 

Item. The New Art of Printing ; showing bow he 
that runs may read. 

Item. The Winter-King, by Hannah F. Gouhls ta- 
king a bird's eye view of the subject 

Item. Anecdotes of Parrots, showing that someptir* 
rots know full as much as some men. 

Item. The Sacrifice, by A. J. H. Duganne; an ex- 
cellent " substitute for silver;" better than Genmn. 

Item. The Fate of tlie Flower; a delicate Uttle 
opening bad from the parterre of a very youlMoJ gard- 
ner. 

Item. Boston Correspondence. "Words that bnin." 

Item. Postscript from Major Downing; short and 
sweet, like a roasted maggot. 

All to be sold for cash, and at the very lowest juices 
for goods of this quality. 

Projects roa n»w Psbiowcals.— We see a pros- 
pectos out for a new weekly literary ioumal, to be call- 
ed " The Home Critic ;" to be pubUshed every Satur- 
day at 6ve dollars a year. The plan of the wori^ia 
good, for a high-toned, able and lionorable ciiticat 
journal, such a one as the country needs, and if carried 
out according to the projected plan, will deserve and 
probably receive success. The prospectus is atgoed 
by H. f\iUer,9it Bartlett 6l Welford's, 8 Astor House^ 
and in case of sufficient encouragement being ofiersd, 
the publisher is promised the aid of Cornelius Mathews, 
E. A. Duydtink, T. H. Headly, William A. Jones, 
George Folsom, A. W. Bradford, H. J. Raymond, and 
J. B. Auld, as regular contiibatora. 

Ako tbt AKOTHsa.— Those go-ahead p eopis , Bur- 
gess, Suinger, dc Co., havo issned a pvo^iaetna ftv & 
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weekly paper, to be celled the "Magtdne for the 
MilUon," a weekly review of current Uteratare, piioe 
rix cents. The novel feattire tn this work is a sort of 
lottery attached to it, by which ten literary prizes are to 
be^tribnted with each number, the prizes to consist of 
different sets of books from Scott's prose works down 
to six shilling novels. The pten is to have five thon- 
sand copies of the paper published, and numbered fh>m 
one up to five thousand. And from an equal number 
of tickets, to draw out ten, and the holders of the 
ten papers, corresponding with the numbers drawn, 
nre to be entitled to the prizes. The phin will give 
much novelty and interest to the pubUeation, and it 
may go on swimmingly, if the trouble and confusion 
which may grow out of the details should not prove a 
hindrance. 

That Protest.— We should have stated in the Rover 
two weeks ago, that four persons in the State of New 
Jersey, styling themselves ministers of the gospel, have 
published a solemn protest against Harper's pictorial 
bible, alleging that some of the plates are *' highly 
indecent," <fec., &c. If any of our readers were not 
awaro of this fact, they might be puzzled to account 
for the excitement in Downingville upon the subject, 
as represented In the Major's second letter. 

We percieve the corps editorial throughout the coun- 
try, as far as we have noticed, agree wiih the Major in 
" liking them picters," and rather advise the publishers 
to try to go on with the book, notwithstanding this 
head-flaw. 

fif Was it the money, or the Rover, that tempted 
the chap to rob the mall 1 We are wiUiug to be sought 
fot, even with a good degree of eagerness, provided it 
is done in a proper way and manner ; but really such 
chvulation is a little too free. We find the followhjg 
paragraph in a poper published at Gettysburg, Penn- 
tfylvania. 

MAIL ROBBERY. 

The mail from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, by this 
lOttte, was taken from the stage coach at Oxford, in 
ihSe county, on Saturday night week, and rifled of its 
contents. The amount of money stolen, so far as as- 
certained, is about $70, (and a copy of the New York 
•* RoTSR,'* of the 30th December, addressed to this 
effice, and which the Editor will please replace.) The 
bag was found cut in a wood shed on the following 
rooming. Prompt measures were taken by the Post 
Master at this place for the detection of the robber, 
but so far without success. 



(Bo6ton Correspondence of the Rover.) 
My Dear Editor.— This Is moving day with us. 
I have not the remotest idea of what I shall find to 
communicate to you. However, here I am, sitting in 
the parlor, the only room in the house that can boast any 
^ing more than baro walls, windows and a fire-place; 
and the furniture here is all packed ready to "go." I 
am sitting, not exactly " on the stile, Mary ;" but on 
the arm of the sofa, in a queer kind of style, with the 
cricket on roy knee, which answers tolerably well In 
lieu of a writing desk. Everything is turned upside 
down ; the chairs and tables are standing on their heads, 
their legs pointing up to the ceiling, as If they were 
striving to outvie each other in preventing some great 
feat. Surely IfthosefhstMlouBmintstert who published 



a card ia oneof the New JanBypapemreeently^ declar- 
ing the " Pictorial Bible" knwwnU and aU that sort of 
thing, were hero at this time, they would not aufier those 
indelicate members of the furniture to remain nude.. 
This reminds me of the Prudeacevilie preacher, who 
was so delicately moral that he never permitted him- 
self to tell the naked truth, even when in the pulpits 
But hero comes .three stout men for the sofa, it must 
go this load. Very well, I'll set the ciicket on the 
hearth, (a very proper place for a cricket,) and with my 
paper in my hand jog on again. By the way how 
gloriously the sun shines this morning; he is looking 
in here on the upturned furniture as though he thought 
this delightful disorder; it may be to him. He don't 
have to stop in such a place as this, and write a com- 
munication to a weekly magazine. And yet why 
shouldn't he 7 What a splendid ariicle the history of 
the events of merely one day in the career of that pres- 
sing old gentleman, would make ! He arises and with 
one glance surveys the ocean of the desert sands, now 
beholds the slow caravan moving on to the bright shrine 
of Mecca, his red ray filling the hearts of the adven- 
turers with dreadful prophetic forebodings of noonday 
heat and insotiable thirst. Perchance he finds a few 
straggling survivors of a numerous company, who sit 
listlessly on their jaded camels, gazing with vacant 
mind and stare upon the vacant sands. That Sun who 
smiles so cheerfully from the east, gazing in through 
the casement here so Innocently, may even now be 
glazing and shriveling a thousand dead men's eyes on 
the great Sahara. But a truce to this. . Yonder is a 
very pretty giri on the opposite side of the street 
"flattening her nose on the window pane," looking 
after the quality of our household fixtures, no doubt. 
Here is a looking glass ; I'll just turn it a little to the 
Sun— Oh! what a flash! but I guess it conveyed an 
idea to the young lady's mind. It was cruel in me, to 
dash the Sunshine in her face at that rate, but she did 
deserve it for spoiling her " delightful" little Grecian 
nose (I hope that it ¥rasn't pug) on the window glass. 
The Transcript of yesterday contained an advertise- 
ment for a wife. The advertiser seems to be very 
fastidious in regard to the lady's character. For in- 
stance, she must be 

" Pwre-minded and moral quite free from all sin 
And to wind up the list, Jiare a good share of" tin," 

If C. W. D. is as sorry " a gentleman, and painter'* 
as he is poet. Heaven help him ! for he needs it. I 
think the following is what the gentleman meant to 
express in his 

ADVERTlSEXBirr. 

There's wanted a wife by a nice mincing man, 

A lady who knows just the least that she can ; 

Who wishes to travel, (I trust for her health,) 

And assign me the charge of sufficient of wealth, 

Will find when she gives me her fortune of " tin," I 

Will give her fuU leave to take voyage to Guinea ; 

Her dull wit must join with a temper to suit, 

And know not the use of "you beast," or "you brute.*'' 

In dancing, oh there, the dame scarcely must shine, 

Lest I might appear something short of divine ; 

All points in Belles Lettres alone I must settle, 

A bdle let her be if she furnish the metal. 

Beside, she must deem me a something uneotmnooi 

In short, be the very ideal of woman. 

" A lady so perfoct, if such one there be, 

" Will find a good husband on searching for ma^ 
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** If alM om for a ftndeanii, painter or poat— 
'* A choke eort of maBi Ifco* kt donH olioayf ah<m iL" 
4'Te written a book to teach monkeys to dine, 
To ehnif, and " oh, oh," to bow and to whine; 
Be it laid, though for modeaty, softly between ns, 
I, myself, am the prince of that Hmia genuM ; 
As for age, I am just at' the right point to wive. 
In the prime of my life— that is, turned HUrfy-^e ; 
4 say thirty-five for the sake of the rhyme— 
IWe turned thirty-fiTc; that is— /trice in my time ! 
^ut tliink me not old. Miss, I'm no ways pauee, 
Just show me the " /m," and then name your own Day, 
Youn^ Ac,, Boston Rovaa. 



THE LARGEST COLUMN IN THE WORLD. 
Wk gather from conversations with gentlemen who 
have lately returned from St. Petersburgh, some ac- 
count of the monument erected by the Emperor Ni- 
cholas to the memory of his brother, the late Emperor 
Alexander. The shaft was placed upon its pedestal on 
St Alexander Nefsky's day, Aug. 30, (O. S.) 1832, in 
presence of the imperial family, nobility, citizens, and 
atrangers. The day was remarkably fine and an im- 
mense concourse— an almost countless multitude as- 
sembled to witness the operation, in the large square 
in front of the Hermitage, or Winter Palace of the 
Emperor. The monument is of red granite. The pe- 
destal, which is square, is forty feet high ; the shaft is 
round and )n one piece ; it is eigkty-Jivt feet liigh and 
twtlvc feet diameter at the top ; it weighs six hundred 
tons. The column supports a collossal bronze statue, 
representing an angel, lu>ldiog a cross. The statue, 
with ita pedestal, including the capital of the column, 
is thirty-Jhe fut high, and the height of the monu- 
ment from the ground to the top of the statue is one 
hundred and sixty feet. The stone was brought from 
Finland, (from the same quarry where the celebrated 
pillars of the Casand Church, polished like marble, 
were procured,) and tranfported to St. Petersburgh in 
a ship bull t for the purpose towed by a steamboat The 
inclined plain on which the shaft was rolled from the 
river Neva to its present site, contained a forest of 
wood, and cost in that country, where it is so cheap, a 
million of roubles, or $200,000. The column was raised 
and safely placed on its pedestal, by means of sixty 
capstems, manned by 2,500 veterans, who had served 
with Alexander in his most glorious campaigns. Eisch 
of them wore badges of honor. The preparations for 
the stupendous undertaking were so complete that not 
the slightest accident occured, and during the operation 
of raising the shaft, not a whisper or a word was heard 
throughout the vast multitude who witnessed it— the 
most profound silence prevailed, and one of our friends, 
describing his own sensations, says he " felt as if it 
was criminal to draw a breath." 



Thx Mar with the Bcaed.— The longest beard re- 
corded in liistory was that of John Mayo, painter to 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Though he was a tall 
man, it is nid tliat his beard was of such a length that 
he could tread upon It. He was very vain of tils beard, 
and aaually fastened it with a ribbon to his buttonhole ; 
and sometimes he would untie It by the command of 
the Emperor, who took great delight in seeing the wind 
^low it in the fiice of hia courtiers. 



THE EOVER BOOK-TABLE. 

FaoM J. WivcBsana, N«iw World Prm : 

We have hIa repuhUcatlon of the January luuiiber ef 
Blackwood's Edinburg Magazine. It ia a lae-simlla of 
the Edinbuig edition, and add at the low price of Cw» 
dollars a year. The pteaent number appears to be a 
very good one. Wehavemarkedoneor two^f thear- 
ticiea for the Rover. 

From the aame pnblislier, volume one, namber one 
of " The Repository of Modem English Romance," 
comprising the beat aerial novela of the day, publlshad 
montiUy, at one dollar a year, or twelve and ahaif cenii 
single. 

Also, the January number of the monthly aetial sup- 
plement to theNewWorid, containing the continnaiks 
of Martin Chunlewit, by Dickens ; Accounts of Irish 
Heirs, by Samuel Lover ; and Loiterings of Arthur 0* 
Leary, by Charles Lever. 

Also, the <' Loiterings of Arthur 0*Leary,'* complete 
in a New World extra. 

Also, " The Twins, and other tales, by Piederika 
Bremer," translated from the Swedish by a lady. To- 
gether with "The President's Daughter," by Frederi- 
ka Bremer, translated by Mary Hewitt. 

The Columbian Magazike, for February. 

Mr. Israel Post's second number is very attractive 
in its outward appearance, and presenting an array of 
articles that will compare well with the leading Month- 
lies of the country. It contains two engravings, and 
a fashion plate. One is called " The Sisters," a mex- 
zotint by Sadd ; and the other the "Indian Maiden," 
engraved by SchoflT from a paindng by Chapnan. 
Among the contributors to this number, are John Neal, 
C. F. Hoffman, J. K. Paulding, H. R. Schoolcraft, 
Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Mowatt, Mrs. Ste- 
phens, &c Many of the articlea have a good deal of 
merit, but our limita will not allow detaiL The article 
by John Neal, " Lead us not into temptation," ia the 
most highly wrought and powerful sketch in the nam- 
ber. Some parts of the article may be regarded as al- 
most of a forbidding character, though ttie Jropiesiion 
is in some degree removed by tlie denouement of the 
story. 

PaoM Jambs Mowatt A Co., 138 FuiUm ttrsd, 

We have Evan'a History of all Chriatian Secta and 
Denominationa. 288 pages, bound in boards^ for 37 1-2 
centa. 

The Lady'a Worit-box Companion : being laatnc- 
tions in all varieties of canvaa work, with twenty-nine 
engraved specimens. From the second London edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged by a lady of New York. U 1-2 
cents. 

The Lady's Guide to Embroidery and Applique, be- 
ing instructions in embroidery on silk, velvet, mmKnf 
dbc., with fifteen beautiful engraved patina. 12 1-2 
cents. 

The Little Robinson io Paris, or Industry's Tritm^k.' 
A very beautiful and interesting tale for youth. 2S 
cents. 

The New Ball-room Guide; comprising all the ia- 
teat and most foshionable figures. 12 1-2 cents. 



Tflxax are many hooka that owe their succesa to two 
things : the good memory of those who write thesi 
and the bad memory of th^ae who read theou 
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CAPT.UN PINKEV AND HIS VALENTINE, 



WITH AR KMGRAVINO. 
BT 8XBA SMITH. 



On Sunday, where in chnrch 1 sat, 
I saw your face, I saw your hat, 
I saw yoar silver buttons shine, 
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Sweet Captain PInkey ? could you know] 
What makes me feel all over so, 
You*d pity this poor heart of mine, 
And come and see your Valentine. 
if QU H.— No. 22, 



men i ouiei^ «av «wm..*«.'... ..i. . , ' 
many a delicate and beautiful lesson on these 1 
and interesting topics. Suppose, at this season, when 
valentines are in vogue, and the very air Is i 
loaded with love-tokens, we give a section or two I 
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<?APTAIN PIKKEr AND HIS VALENTINE. 

WITH AM KXOEAi'Ilfa. 
BY 6EBA SMITH. 

MVm are told, in holy writ, of certain characters, whose 
" eyes stand out with fatness." Captain Pickey went 
a little beyond holy writ, for not only his eyes stood 
out with fatness, but ha stood out with fatness all over. 
He was not quite two yards liigh, but full two yards 
round. Captain Pinkey was a scripture man in more 
ways than one. He seldom let his left hand know 
what his right hand was doing : for, in truth, it was so 
difficult a matter for his hands to meet, that they might 
be said to know but very little about each other's busi- 
ness. 

His dove-colo«ed coat had a most graceful roll upon 
his shoulders, and «e< ^, like a new saddle upon a very 
fiit hone. His pantaloons fittedto his lower limbs like 
the meal-bag to the miller's grist. Everybody said he 
had bandaome feet, and Captain Pinkey beUeved it— 
Miaved it, as most people beUeve in Mesmerism, on 
the testimonj of otbera; not b^og able to obtain proof 
tlMMof 6om hia own senses. His vest, dickey and 
cravat, were always in the very pink of the mode. 

Indeed, he was a pink of a man from top to toe ; his 
luir had the right euri, his whiskers the r^ht cut, and 
ilia hat looksd as though it knew more than any other 
hat in town. Nor should it be regarded as at all strange, 
that the said hat put on sueh an appearance of wisdom 
eoBsideriag the neighboriiood it Uved in; for Captain 
Pindtey himself was a man of ideat—he alwaya car- 
ried three in his head : fine drsss^ good eating, and the 
iadiea. He nsually spent three hours at his uAUt in 
the mornings sat three hoars at his dinner in the after- 
noon, and aa he seldom indulged himself in more tlian 
fifteen hours' sleep, that left him three hours for the 
ladies. 

Captain Pinkey was a great lady's man, and stiange 
to say, the ladies were not always so gallant to liim, 
as he was to the ladies. Some of them voted him de- 
.cidedly a bore. They were very apt to be "not at 
^me," when he called ; and oftentimes in company 
they would turn their backs upon him, and treat him 
with a good deal of rudeness. Still the captain made 
great allowances for the waywardness of the dear crea- 
tures, knowing, as he did in his own soul, that he was 
iheir very Idol, and regarded by them as the handsom- 
est man in town. 

He was well aware that the two Hias Singletons had 
agisat pardaUty for him. He had perceived it for a 
long time. Indeed he was fully convinced that they 
were decidedly hi fove with him. And Captain Pinkey 
was never more deUght«l In his Ufe, than he was on 
'ths monring of YalenUne's dsy, when the servant 
h^ifht to his room, before he was half dressed, a sweet 
^Heart-touching valentine, which he knew to be in 
the hmdwriiittg of one of the Hiss Singletons. It ran 
4hos: 

TO CAPTAnr PINKST : PBOM HIS DISCOKSOLATS VALKK- 
TINK. 

Sweet Captain Pinkey I could you know] 
What makes me feel all over so, 
You'd pity this poor heart of mine, 
And come and see your Valentine. 
J?ou II.— No. 22. 



On Sunday, where in church I sat, 
I saw your face, I saw your hat, 
I saw your silver buttons shine, 
And vow'd to be your Valentine. 

Last night I met you at the ball— 
Your beauteous form ecUps'd them all— 
I thought if you were only mine. 
How blest would be your Valentine ! 

And when you look'd at me, I felt 

As though my very heart would melt ; 

I never saw such eyes as thine, 

They look'd right through your Valentine. 

My broken-heartedness is such, 
1 want to meet you very much — 
At three P. M., while pa doea dine. 
Pray come and meet your Valentine. 

By the garden wall, and near the stile, 
Under the oaks just wait awhile, 
And by all the stars in heaven that shine. 
You there ahall meet your Valentine. 

Captain Pinkey spent an extre hoar at his toilet Chat 
morning, and walked much on the plaxza, and looked 
often at his watch. There was a peculiar blending of 
thoughtfulness and complacency in his countenaBoe^ 
which could not but be noticed by the whole family. 
A few minutes before three. Captain Pinkey vras waft* 
ing near the stile, under the garden wall of Mr. Singio^ 
ton, and the two Miss Singletons were peepiag ovsr 
the wall to watch his progress. Captain Pinkey spied 
a letter on the ground. He picked it up and fonnd it 
addressed to tiimself. He opened it, and behold, It 
was another valentine, vrritten in a disguised hand. 
He read it, and stood motioidess for fifteen minatesi 
fixed in perfectamazement. 
It ran as follows : 

TO CAPTAIN PIKKEY IX 8EABCH OF HIS VALKNTINB.. 

Fat Captain Pinkey, buriey fool, 
Methinks you take it very cool- 
Why don't you kiss that letter of mine 7 
*Tls truly from your Valentine. 

Gouty old bach ! why stand you there, 
With watch in hand, and vacant stare 1 
'Tis three P. M., go home and dine, 
Your dinner is your Valentine. 

C>reat tub of grease ! your worth is great, 
The soap-man told me so of late ; 
But father has a fatter swine— 
Yoo cannot be my Valentine. 



THE LOVES OF BIRDS. 

And why should not birds have talentinm^ and their 
seasons of love and sentiment, as well as he who was 
once defined as "a two legged animal without fea- 
then?" Surely the feathered tribe may teach 
many a delicate and beaudfnl lesson on these 1 
and interesting topics. Suppose, at rids season, when 
valentines are in vogue, and the very air is almost 
loaded with love-tokens, we give a section or twofkMS 
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THE LOVES 01^ BIRDS. 



Audobon's charming and graphic descriptions of the 

lores of birds. Nothing can be more appropriate, ao 

here they go. 

**I WISH it were in my power at this moment to im- 
part to you, kind reader, the pleasures which I have 
felt while watching the movements, and viewing the 
manifestation of feelings displayed by a single pair of 
these most favorite little creatures, when engaged in 
the demonstration of their love to each other: how the 
male swells his plumage and throat, and, dancing on 
the wing, whirls around the delicate female; how 
quickly he dives toward a flower, and retnms with a 
loaded bill, which he offers to her to whom alone he 
ieels deslroas of being united; how full of ecstasy he 
seems to be, when his caresses are kindly received ; 
liow his little wings fen her, as they fen the flowers, 
and he transfers to her bill the insect and the honey 
which he has procured with a view to please her; how 
these attentions are received with iqpparent satisfac- 
tion ; how, soon after, the blissful compact fe sealed ; 
bow, then, the courage and care of the male are re- 
doubled I how he even dares to give chase to the tyrant 
fly-catcher, hurries the bine-bird and tlie martin to 
their boxes ; and how, on sounding pinions, he joy- 
ovdy returns to the side of his lovely mate. Reader, 
all these proofe of the sincerity, fidelity, and courage, 
wUh which the male assures his mate of the care he 
wifl take of her while sitting on her nest, may be seen, 
and have been seen, but cannot be portrayed or de- 
aeribad. 

" Could you, kind reader, cast a momentary glance 
on tiM nest of the Humming-bird, and, see, as I have 
aasn, the newly-hatched pair of young, little larger than 
hamble-bees, naked, blind, and so feeble as scarcely to 
ba able to raise their litttle bills to receive food from 
tiie parents ; and could you see those parents, full of 
anxiety and fear, paasing and repasaiog within a few 
bidiss of your fece, alighting on a twig not more than 
a yard from your body, waiting the result of your un- 
welcome visit in a state of the utmost despair; you 
could not fail to be impressed with the deepest pangs 
which parental affection feels on the unexpected death 
of a cherished child. Then how pleasing is it, on your 
leaving the spot, to see the returning hope of the pa- 
rents, when, after examining the nest, they find their 
nturslings untouched ! yon might then judge how plea- 
aing it is to a mother of another kind, to hear the phy- 
aidan who has attended her sick child assure her that 
the crisis is over, and that her babe is saved. These 
are the scenes best fitted to enable us to partake of sor- 
row and joy, and to determine every one who views 
them to make it his study to contribute to the hsppi- 
ness of others, and to refrain from wantonly or malici- 
ously giving them pain." 

Birds are as jealous in love as intn—all but the 
Oolden-winged Woodpecker. No fighiloga occur, no 
jealousies seem to exist among these bright beaux and 
belles, who, for many reasons, are darlings of Audubon. 
*' It is generally agreeable," says he, *' to bo in the 
aoUBpany of individuals who are naturally animated 
and pleasant. For this reason, nothing can be more 
grttUying than the society of woodpeckers in the for- 
aata. No sooner haa spring called them to the pleasant 
daiy of SMdring love, as it is called, than their voice, 
wUoh, by the way, is not at alll disagreeable to the ear 
ol mant I* heard from the tops of high, decayed trees, 
ipodaiming w^th delight the opening of tho welcome 



as it intimates a prolonged and jovial laugh, h^aid ata> 
considerable distance. Several males pnrane a females- 
reach her, and, to prove the force and truth id their 
love, bow their beada^ spread their tafl, and move side- 
wise, backward, and forward, perfornoing auch antics- 
as might induce any one witnessing them. If not of a 
most morose temper, to join his laugh to thdra. The 
female flies to Unother tree, where she Is doaely foOxrW- 
ed by one, two, or even half-a-dozen of these gay adt- 
ors, and where again the same ceremonlea are gooA 
through. No fightings occur, no jeaionsiea seem t<^ 
exist among these beaux until a marked p re feren ce ii 
shown to some indivldna], when the rejected proceed 
in search of another female. In this manner all the 
Golden-winged Woodpecken are soon happily tnated.. 
Each pair immediately proceed to excavate tibe trunk 
of a tree, and finish a hole In It sufficient to oontdn 
themselves and their young. They both work wltlt 
great Industry and apparsot pieaaiire. ShoaM the 
mafe, for Instance, be earq4oyed, the female la dbae la 
him, and oongratulatea Um on the removal of every 
chip which his bin aaada fhroagli tlie air. WMa M 
rests, be ap^)«ara to be ipeidtlog to her oa tba nto^ 
tender suligects, and when fetlgvad, Is tt onoe aasbte^ 
by her. In this manner, by the alternate atartkiD cf 
each, the hole it dug and flnlahad. They eoeaa mA 
other on the branchee, ^mb abont and aioaatf tka osft 
with appft^t deligiit— ntlle with their Ml agataat Ihe 
tops of the dead branchea-~ehaae aU tiieir cotaalaa tli6 
Red-head— defy the Potpto Gnklea to eater tb«ir oeat 
—feed plentlfnily on anta^ beetlea, and larva, caofcUng 
at intervals, and, ere two waeka have allowed the female 
lays either four or six eggs, the whiteness and inna* 
pareacy of which are doubtleaa the delight of her bean*. 
If to ndse a numetoua progeny may oontilbate to hap* 
pIneiB, these Woodpedten are In thia respect bappg^ 
enough, for they have two broods each aeason 3 and aa- 
this might induce yon to imagine Woodpeckers ex- 
tremely abundant in America, I may tell yon at once 
that they are so." 

Bnt perhaps the moat beantiAil passage in the volume 
is Audubon's description of the manimonlal ddighta of 
the Hocking Bird. 

" It is where the Great HagnoHa shoots up its majee- 
lie trunk, crowned with evergreen leaves, and decorated 
with a thousand beautifbl flowers that perfume the air 
around; where the forests and fields are adorned wftb. 
blossoms of every hue ; Where the golden Orange orna^ 
ments the gardens and groves; where Bignonlas of 
various kinds interlace their climbing stems around tbe 
Wliite-flowered Stuartia, and mounting sHH higher, 
cover the summit of the lofty trees around, aoeom> 
panied with innumerable vines, that here imd thaia' 
festoon the dense foliage of the magatflcent 
lending to the vernal breeze a slight portloo of tbe 1 
fnme of their clustered flowera; where a geofari 1 
seldom forsakes the afmosphere; where beniea < 
fhifts of an descriptions are met with at every 1 
in a word, kind reader,' h is where Natma 
have paused as she passed over the Rarth, Mid opebiog 
her stores, to have strewed with tinsparing hand, tbe 
diversified seeda from which have aprang all the beau- 
tiful and splendid forms which 1 should in vain attempfc 
to describe, that the Mocking Bird should hnve fixed 
its abode, there only that its wondrous song shoold be 
heard. 
" But where is that favored land ?— It is in that great 



season. Their note, at this period, is meniment itself, continent to whose distant shores Europe haa sent: 
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forth her idveoturoas sons, to wrest for themseWee a 
habitation ftom the wUd Inhabitanta of the forest, and 
to convert the neglected soil into fields of exuberant 
fertility. It is, reader, in Louisiana that these boanties 
of natore are in the greatest perfection. It is there 
tbatyoh should listen to the love-aongof the Mocking 
Bird, as I at this moment do. See how he flies ronnd 
hia mate, with moUons as light as those of the butter- 
fly ! his tail is widely expanded, he mounts in the air 
to a smaH distance, describes a circle, and again alight- 
ing, approaches his belored on^ his eyes gleamhig 
wUh delight, fisr she has already promised to be hh, 
mnd his only. His beautiful wings are gently raised, 
lie bows to his love, and again bouncing upward, opens 
his bill, and pours forth his mdody, full of exultation 
at ibe conquest he has made. 

" They are not the soft sounds of the flute or of the 
hautboy that I hear, but the sweeter notes of nature's 
own music. The mellowness of the song, the varied 
modulations and gradations, the extent of Its compass, 
the great brilliancy of execution, are unrivaled. There 
ii probably no bird in the world that possesses all the 
musical quallficadons of this king of song, who has 
derived all from Nature's self. Yes, reader, all ! 

"No sooner has he again alighted, and the conjugal 
contract has been sealed, than, as if his breast was 
about to be rent with deBght, he again pours forth his 
notes with more softness and richness than before. 
He now soars higher, glancing around with a vigilant, 
eye, to assure himself that none has witnessed his bliss. 
When these love-scenes, visible only to the ardent lover 
of nature, are over, he dances through the air, full of 
animation and delight, and, as If to convince his lovely 
mate that, to enrich her hopes, he has much more love 
in store, he that moment begins anew, and imitates all 
the notes which nature has imparted to the other song- 
sters of the grove. 

"For a while each long day and pleasant night are 
thus spent ; but at a peculiar note of the female he 
ceases his song, and attends to her wisties. A nest Is 
to be prepared, and the choice of a place la which to 
lay it is to beeomc a matter of mutual consideration. 
The Orange, the Fig, the Pear-tree of the gardens an 
Inspseted; the thick brier patches are also visited. 
They a|ipear all so well suited for the poipose in view, 
and so well does the bird know that man is not his 
most dangerous eoemyt ^^^ instead of retiring from 
him, they at length fix their abode in his vicinity, per- 
haps in the nearest tree to Us window. Dried twigs, 
leaves, grasses, cotton, flax, and other substanoes, are 
pkked up^ carried to a forked branch and there arrang- 
ed. The ieoMle has laid an egg, and the male re- 
doubles his caresses. Five eggs are deposited in due 
time, when the male, having little more to do than to 
sing bis mate to repose, attunes his pipe anew. Every 
now and then he spies an Insect on the ground, the 
taste of which he is sure will please his beloved one. 
H^^ps upon it, takes it in his bill, beats it against 
tdHRih, and flies to the nest to feed and receive the 
warm thanks of his devoted female. 

*' When a fortnight has elapsed, the young brood de- 
mand all their care and attention. No cat, no vile 
snake, no dreaded hawk, is likely to visit their habita- 
tion. Indeed the inmatea of the next house have by 
this time become quite attached to the lovely pair of 
Hocking Birds, and take pleasure in contiibutlng to 
their safety. The dew-berries from the fields, and 
many kinds of fruit from the gardens, mixed with in- 



sects, sopply the young as well as the parente wflh 
food. The bfood is soon seen emerging from the nest, 
and in another fortnight, being now able to fly wHh 
vigor, and to provide for themselves, they leave the 
parent bhds, as many other species do." 



It is undoubtedly our duty to make an editorial aver- 
ment, that the following Valentine Is noi addiessed 
to the " Laura ** In last week's Rovxa ; but to a mar- 
ried lady, every way worthy of so fine a poetic com- 
pliment. 

A VALENTINE TO LAURA. 

ST B. T. TVCKaaMAK. 

I ASK not thy love— 'tis not tUne to bestow, 
And I. could ne'er hope such a blessing to ki 
I ask not thy sraUes, for to all they beionft 
Like breezes of summer or voices of song; 
I ask not thy thoughts, they are sacred and flw, 
And hi the worid's paga mireoMded shall ba. 

I but ask In the love of thy meekness to share, 

To partake of thy spirit, to echo thy prayer, 

To leam In thy presence the virtue seieae 

That beams from thy eye, and lends grace to thy mfiyi j 

Oh, let me unblamed In thy beauty r^jolcc^ 

And deem myself sometimes the friend of thy choice. ' 



THE PRISON VANj 
OR, THE BLACK MARIA.* 

OT JOeaPH C. NBAL, A9TH0B OF " CUAXCOAL SKBTCaXS." 

" Hush !— there she comes !" 

It was a pleasant summer morning, bi%hily rfione 
the eun, and the neighbors gosstppad at the door^ 
Nancy polished th^ handles— Susan had the windmss 
wide open, and, with handkerchief on head, leaned 
forth to join in the conversation. Mrs. Jenkins had 
been at market, and paused upon the step with the 
provision-laden Polly. TThere was quite a disciissioii 
of the more sgreeable points of domestic economy^ 
and a slight seasoning of harmless scandal gave p^ 
quancy to the discourse. All were merry. Why, in- 
deed, should they not be merry 1 Innocent hearts and 
balmy weather— sunshine within and sunshine with- 
out. No wonder their voices rang so cheerfully. Even 
Mr. Curmudgeon, over the way, that splenetic and su- 
percritical old bachelor, with no partner to bis bosom 
but a flannel waistcoat, and with no object of his ten- 
der care but the neuralgics, and the rheumatics — even 
Mr. Curmudgeon chirped, and for once granted that it 
was a fine day, with no reservation whatever about 
the east wind, and without attempts to dash the gene- 
ral joy, by casting forth suspicions that a storm was 
brewing. If he said so — If Mr. Curmudgeon confess- 
ed the fact—not a doubt can be entertained— it was a 
fine day beyond the reach of cavil — a day free from the 
reproach of a flaw— with no lingering dampness from 
yesterday, and with no cloud casting its shadow be- 
fore, prospective of sorrows to-morrow. 

In short, everything looked warm, cheerful, and gay 
—the Nancies, the Polllcs, and the Susans were pret- 

* la PhUadelphio, th« prisons sreremeto fipsaths C sa i iiaf 
Juatiee, and carriages, which, for obvloiis resaont, aw «f a 9t< 
CBlIar amslmction, are naed tt> convey crintlMla to aad 6e. 
Tbe popular voice applies the name of "Black Mario,'* to 
each of these melancholy vehiclefl, ond, by (eneral consent, 
this Is their dlstinguiihing tide. 
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•he would chatter fast enough, I warrant me. Let us 
legard her aa a magazine of memoirs— a whole library 
of personal detail, and as her piisoners descend the 
atepsy let us gather a leaf or two. 

Hen oomea one--^ woman — traces of comeliness 
Ml linger even amid the more enduring marks of sin, 
PQvarty, and aorrow. Her story has been told before, 
in thousanda of instaneea, and it will be told again and 
•gain and again. There is not much that is new in 
the downward career of those who fall. It is an old 
routine. Giddiness, folly and deception, it may be, at 
the outset— tears, misery, and early death, at the close. 
Yes, yes— the old father was humble in his ploddings 
—the mother had no asplringa above her sphere, but 
•he who noW'is weeping bitter tears, she longed for 
•ilka and satins and gay company. It waa but a crack- 
ed and crooked looking-glasa that told her she was 
beautiful, but its pleaaing tale was easily believed— for 
perfumed youths exuioraed ita truth, and wtiispered 
Fanny that she waa worthy of a higher lot than that 
of toiling the humble wife of dingy labor. Those se- 
cret meetings— those long walks by moonlight— those 
stories of soft afi'ection, and those brilliant hopes! 
Day by day home grew more distasteful— its recurring 
cares more wearying— the slightest rebuke more harsh, 
and Fanny fled. That home is desolate now. The 
old father is dead, the mother dependent upon charity, 
•nd the daughter is here, the companion of felons, if 
not a felon herself. 

Another !— that dogged look, man, scarcely hidea the 
wretchedneas within. You may, if it seems best before 
these idle starera, assume the mask of sullen fierce- 
ness. " Who cares," is all well enough, indeed, but 
still the thought travela back to days of innocence and 
happineas. You set out in the pursuit of pleaaure and 
enjoyment, but it haa come to this at last; all your 
frolickingaand drinklings-your (eastings, your ridings, 
and your garablinga. You were truated once, I hear 
—your wife and children were happy around you. But 
you were not content. There were chances to grow 
rich rapidly— to eqjoy aiuxuiioua ease all your life, and 
to compaas tlieae you were £ilse to your trusL Shame 
and disgrace ensued ; diaaipation environ^ your foot- 
•cepa and more dating vice aoon followed. It is a riiort 
«t«p from the dainga of the awindler to the deaperate 
aats of the burglar or the counterieiter. You, at least, 
have found it §o. Well, glare atemly around you— turn 
upon the apectatora with the bitter amile of defiance. 
It will be difierent anon, in hopeleaa aoUtude— the past 
strewed with the wreck of reputation— the future all 
aterility. 

Here is one who had a golden infancy. Where was 
there a child more beautiful than he 7 No wonder his 
parents thought no coat too great for hia adornment. 
Who can be anrprized that careases were lavished upon 
the darling, and that his tender yeara knew no restrdnt. 
But it was a atrange return in after time, that he should 
break his moiher*s heart-^plunder his father, and be- 
come an outcast in the loweat haunts of vice. Were 
the graces of Apollo bestowed for such a purpose 7 

Thia follow, now, was destroyed by too much se- 
verity. His childhood waa manacled by control. In- 
nocent pleasures were denied— his slightest foults were 
looadly puniahed- there was no indulgence. He was 
io be seoucged into a virtuoua life, and, therefore, false- 
hood and deceit became habitual— yes, even before be 
luew they were falsehood and deceit; but that know- 
ledge did not much startle him, when the alternative 



was a lie or the lash. Had the cords of authority been 
slackened a little, this man might have been saved ; 
but while the process of whim>ing into goodness was 
going on, he paid a final visit to the treasury and iHa- 
appeared. Being acquainted with no other piindpie 
of moral government than that of fear and coercion, he 
coAtinuea to practise upon it, and helps himself when- 
ever the opportunity seems to present itself of doing so 
with no pressing danger of disagreeable consequences. 
Mistakea, of course, are incident to this mode of Kfe. 
Blunders will occur, and, in this way, the gentleman 
has hsd the pleasure of several rides in the ^ Black 
Maria." 

Here is an individnal, who was a "good fellow," 
—the piince of good feUowa— a moat ezcelleot heart- 
so much heart, indeed, that it filled not only hia boaoai, 
but his head alao, leaving scant room for other foini- 
ture. He never aald " no" in his life, and invariably 
took advice when it came from the wrong quartet. 
He was always so much afraid that people wonld be 
ofiended, if he happened not to agree with them, that 
he forgot all about his own individual reeponaibllity, 
and seemed to think that he waa an appendage and 
nothing more. Dicky Facile, at one time, had a £rint 
conadousness of the foot, when he had taken srine 
enough, and would aay, "no, I thank 3rou," if request- 
ed to mend his draught. But if it were urged, ** Pooh ! 
nonaenae! a little more won't hurt you," he would 
reply, " Won't It, indeed 7" and recollect nothing from 
that time till he woke next day in i fover. Dicky lent 
John his employer's cash, because he loved to accom- 
modate, and finally obliged the same John by imitating 
his employer's signature, because John promised to 
make it all right In good timei but John was oblivi- 
ous. 

The " Black Maria" haa a volumiaoua budget ; ahe 
could talk all day without pauaing to take breath. 
She could show how one of her pasaengera reached his 
seat by means of his vocal aooompUshmenta, and went 
muaically to destruction, like the swan— how another 
had auch curly hair that admiration was the death of 
him— how another was so fond of being jciiiy that he 
never paused until he became sad— how another loved 
horses until they threw him, or had a taste for elevated 
associations until he fell by climbing— how eaaily, la 
fact, the excess of a virtue leads into a vice, so that 
generoaity declines into waatefulnesa, spirit lougb^is 
Into brutality, social tendencies melt into debauchery, 
and complaisance opens the road to crime. We are 
poor creatures all, at the beat, and perhaps it wonld not 
be amiss to look into ourselves a little before we enter- 
tain hard thoughts about thoae who chance to ride in 
the * Black Maria ;' for, aa an ex-driver of that re- 
apectable caravan used to observe, " there are;, I guess, 
thoMt two sorts of people in this worid— them that's 
found out, and them that ain't found out— them that 
gets into the "Black Maria," and them that donU 
happen to be cotch'd. People that are cotch'd, has to 
ketch it, of course, or else how would the * fishal folds' 
—me and the judges and the lawyers— yes, and lie 
chaps that make the laws and seU the law books- 
make out to get a llvin'7 But, on the general prin- 
ciple, this argufies nothin*. Being cotoh'd makes no 
great difference, only In the loiAs of things ; and it 
happens often enough, I guess, that the wirchia look- 
ing gentleman who turns up his nose at folks, when 
the constable's got 'em, is only wlrchis because he 
hasn't been found out. That's my notion." 
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And not a b^d notion either, most philosophic Swiz- 

'sle, only for the fault of your class— a little too much 

-of genenliiatlon. Your theory, perhaps, Is too tren- 

oboit— too boiiiontal in its line of dirision. But it 

<oo oAen happens that the worst of people are not 

thoM who take the air in the " Black Maria.*' 

Still, howerer, you that dwell in cities, let not this 

moral nimble by in vain. Wisdom follows on your 

feoUteps, drawn by horses. Experience is wagoned 

chffoogh the streets, and, though your temptations be 

many, while dangw seems alar off, yet the catastrophe 

• of your abermtions is prophetically before the eye, 

breaking and groaning on its four ungainly wlieels. 

The yery whip cracks a warning, and the whole veliicle 

displays itself as a traveling caution to all who are 

prone to sin. It is good for those who stand, to take 

'heed lest they fall. But we have an addition here 

which should be even more impressive in these times 

- of stirring emulation. Take heed, lest in your haste to 

pluck the flowers of life without due labor in the field, 

you chance to encounter, not a fall alone, but such a 

«ide as it has been our endeavor to describe— a ride in 

5the" Black Maria." 



ST. VALENTINE'S DAY. 

ST C. r. HOFFMAK. 

Tbx snow yet in the hollow lies ; 
But, where by sheivy hill 'tis seen, 

A thousand rills— its waste supplies- 
Are trickling over beds of green ; 

' Down in the meadow glancing wings 
Flit in the sunshine round a tree, 

' Where still a frosted apple clings, 
Regale for eariy chickadee. 

And chesnut buds begin to swell. 

Where flying-squirrels peep to know 
If from the tree-top, yet, 'twere well 

To sail on leathery wing below— 
As gently shy and timersome, 

SilU holds she back who should be mine; 
•^Come, Spring, to her coy bosom, come. 

And warm it toward her Valentine. 

Come, Spring, and with the breeze that calls 

The whid-flower by the hill side rill, 
The soft breeze that by orchard walls 

First dallies with the dafibdU— 
Come lift the tresses from her cheek. 

And let me see the blush divine. 
That mantling there, those curls would seek 

To hide from her true Valentine. 

Come, Spring, and with the red-breasf s note, 

That tella of bridal tenderness, 
Where on the breeze he'll warbling float 

ABu hia nesting mate to bless— 
Come, whisper 'tis not always Spring t 

When blfds may mate on every spray- 
That April boughs oeaae blossoming! 

With love it is not always May ! 

' Come, touch her heart with thy soft tale. 

Of tears within the floweret's cup, 
* Of fairest things that soonest fail, 

Of hopes we vainly gamer up— 
And while, that gentle heart to melt, 

Like mingled wreath, such tale you twine, 
^Whisper what lasting bliss were felt 

In lot shared with her Valentine. 



NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 

Ok a lovely morning toward the close of spilng, I 
found myself in a very beautiful part of the Great Val- 
ley of Virginia. Spurred onward by impatience I be- 
held the sun rising in splendor and changing the faiud 
tints on the tops of the lofty Alleghany mountains into 
streaks of purest gold, and nature seemed to smile in 
the freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen mUes, 
and a pleasant woodland ramble of about two, brought 
myself and companion to the great Natural Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking forward to 
this time, and my mind had been considerably excited 
by expectation, yet I was not altogether prepared for 
this visit. This great work of nature is considered by 
many as the second great curiosity of our country, 
Niagara falls being the first. I do not expect to con- 
vey a very correct idea of this bridge, for no descrip- 
Uon can do this. 

The Natural Bridge is entirely the work of God. It 
is of solid lime-stone, and connects two huge moun- 
tains together by a most l>eautiful arch, over which 
there is a great wagon road. Its length from one 
mountain to the other is nearly 80 feet, its width about 
35, its thickness 45, and its perpendicular height over 
the water is not far from 220 feet. A few bushes grow 
on its top, by which the traveler may hold tilmself as 
he looks over. On each side of the stream, and neac 
the bridge, are rocks projecting 10 or 15 feet over the 
water, and from 200 to 300 feet from its surface, all of 
limestone. The visitor cannot give so good a descrip- 
tion of this bridge as he can of hb feelings at the time. 
He softly creeps out on a shaggy projecting rock, and 
looking down a chasm of from 40 to 60 feet wide, he 
sees, nearly 300 feet below, a wild stream foaming aiul 
dashing against the rocks beneath, as if terrified at the 
rocks above. This stream Is cslled Cedar Creek. The 
visitor here sees trees under the arch, whose height im 
70 feet} and yet to look down upon them, they appeac 
Kke small bashes of perhaps two or three feet in height. 
I saw several birds fly iroder the areh, and they looked 
ttke inseots. I threw down a stone, and counted 34 
before it reached the water I All hear of faelghto and 
of depths, bat hero they m« what ts high, and they 
tremble, and /eef It to be deep. The awfal rocke pre- 
sent their everlasting batments, the water mnraiars 
and foams fsr below, and the two mountains rear their 
proud heads on eaeh side, separated by a ohannel of 
enblimity. Those who view the sun, the moon, and 
^ surs, and ailew that none bat Chd could make 
them, will here be im pias eed that none bat an Aimigkly 
God could build a bridge like this. 

The view of the bridge from below, is m» plaaaiiig as 
the top view is awful. The arch from beneath WMikl 
seem to be about two fiset in thicknesa. Some idea eC 
the distance from the top to the bottom may be formed 
from the fact, that as I stood on the bridge aiKi my 
companion beneath, neither of us could speak with 
sufficient loudness to be heard by the other. A man 
from either view does not appear more than four or five 
inches in height. 

As we stood under this beautiful arch, we sew the 
place where visitors have often taken pains to en- 
grave their names upon the rock. Here Wasliington 
climbed up 25 feet and carved his own name, where it 
still remains. Some, wishing to immortalize their 
names, have engraven them deep and large, while 
others have tried to cUmb up and insert them high ia 
this book of fame. 
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EXHUMATION OP GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 



A few fears siDce, a young man, being ambitious to 
place his name above all others, came Tery near losing 
his life in the attempt After much fiitigue he climbe^ 
up as high as possible, but found that the person who 
had before occupied his place was taller than himself; 
and consequently had placed his name above his reach. 
But he was not thus to be discoourage'd. He opens a 
lage jack-knife, and in the soft lime-stone, began to 
cut i^ces for his hands and feet. With much patience 
and industry he worked his way upward, and suc- 
ceeded in carving his name higher than the most am- 
bitious had done before him. He could now triumph, 
but his triumph was short, for he was placed in such a 
situation that it was impossible to descend, unless he 
fell upon the ragged rocks beneath him. There was 
no house near, from whence his companions could get 
assistance. He could not long remain in that condi- 
tion, and what was worse, his friends were'too mtich 
frightened to do any thing for his relief. They looked 
upon him as already dead, expecting every moment to 
see him precipitated upon the rocks below and dashed 
to pieces. Not so with himself. He determined to as- 
cend. 

Accordingly he plies himself with his knife, cut- 
tkig places for his hands and feet, and gradually ascen- 
ded with incredible labor. He exerts every muscle. His 
life was at stake, and all the terrors of death rose be- 
fore him. He dared not look downward, lest his head 
should become dizzy; and perhaps on this circum' 
stance his life depended. His companions stood at the 
top of the rock exhorting nnd encouraging him. His 
strength was almost exhausted ; but a bare possibility 
of saving his life still remained, and hope, the last 
friend of the distressed, had not yet forsaken him. 
His course upward was rather obliquely than perpen- 
dicularly. His most critical moment had now arrived. 

He had ascended considerably more than 200 feet, and 
had still further to rise, when he felt himself fiist grow- 
ing weak. He thought of his friends and all his earth- 
ly joys, and he could not leave them. He thought of 
the grave, and dared not meet it. He now made lUs 
last effort and succeeded. He had cut liis way not far 
from 250 feet irom the water, in a course almost per- 
pendicular; and in a Uttlo less than two hours, his anx- 
ious companions reached him a pole from the top and 
drew him up. They received him with shouts of joy ; 
but he Mmself was completely exhausted. He imme- 
diately fainted away on reaohiBg the spot, and it was 
some time before he could be recovered I 

It was interesting to see the path up these awful 
rocks, and to follow In imagination this bold youth as 
he thus saved his life. His name stands far above all 
the rest, a monument of hardihood, of rashness, and 
of foUy. 

We staid around this seat of grandeur about four 
hours ; but from my own feelings I should not have 
supposed it over half an hour. There is a little cot- 
tage near, lately built ; here we were desired to write 
our names as visitors of the bridge, in a large book 
kept for this purpose. Two large volumes were nearly 
filled in this manner already. Having immortalized 
our names by enrolling them in this book, we slowly 
and silently returned to our horses, wondering at this 
great work of nature ; and we could not but be filled 
with astonishment at the amazing power of Him who 
can clothe himself in wonder and terror, by throwing 
around his works the mantle of sublimity." 



EXHUMATION OP GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
A OBNSRAL public festival was held in Sweden oa 
the 6th of November, 1832, to the meaiary of GtaMa^ 
TUB Adolphua. That being the 200th annWemry of 
his death, great preparations were made thioaglioot 
the country for its due celebration. As that renowaed 
Prince fell in defending the protestant cause, the itB- 
tival partook of a religious character, mixed, however, 
with circumstances designed to give it a military as- 
pect. At Upsal, a granite obelisk was erected and at 
Stockholm the remains of Gustavus were deposited ia 
a splendid marble sarcophagus, in the presence of the 
King, Queen and Crown Princess, who also attended 
divine service on the occasion. The lead coffin con- 
taining the mouldering dust of him who waa once a 
iCing, was removed from the mausoleum of Chazles 
XII. where it had lain from the period of his death, 
and examined, externally and internally, in the pre- 
sence of a few select Ministers of State. The follow- 
ing is an account of its condition. 

On the top are several inscriptions in Latin, cut ia 
the lead ; the most prominent of which contains these 
words, " I have fought a good fight ; I have finished 
my course ; I have kept the fiiith : henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day."* 
On opening the coffin, a shell of oak, without a cover^ 
was discovered, in which the ashes of Gustavus ap- 
peared. The head had fallen from iu place, and was 
destitute of flesh ; but a part of the hair on the skuO, 
and the mustachioes, remained. The hands appeared 
to have been clasped over the breast ; but none of the 
fingers remained entire. The whole body was reduced 
to a skeleton, and the bones dry, and much reduced in 
size. Tradition had said that a gold casket wonld be 
found containing the heart of the warrior; as bia sur- 
viving Queen had it during her life time anspended 
from the roof at the foot of her bed : no gold casket, 
however, appeared ; but in its place, a velvet bag lined 
with satin, containing a small quantity of mouldering 
dust, supposed to be the remains of that heart which 
feared not the dangers of the bloody field. A robe of 
elegant gold brocade, in which the body had been en- 
veloped, was found in excellent preservation ; as also 
the satin breeches of the order of the Seraphim, which 
had been placed on the body. The soles of the shoes 
were perfect ; but the rest of the shoes, supposed to 
have been made of silk, could not be found. After a 
minute detail of the state of the body had been taken, 
the coffin was again closed, never to be re-opened till 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead bear the ciy, 
"Awake, and come to judgement T* 

The service of the day commenced by ainging the 
psalm, said to have been composed by Gustaros on 
the night before the battle ot Lutzen, and sung by the 
army on the morning of that (to him) fiital day. It ex- 
presses the confidence of the christian warrior in the 
power of the God of armies ; and the assurance of 
success, though they were but a handful in compaii- 
son with the multitude of the enemy. When the 
Bishop had concluded a funeral oration from the altar,, 
eight Grenerals and eight Admirals conveyed the coffin 
up a flight of stairs to the mausoleum, where the sar- 
cophagus had been placed, lowering it into this recep- 
table amidst the firing of musquetry and cannon shotS" 
from all the neighboring forts. 

Bbave men die but once— cowards die many times.. 
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WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 

A BALLAD. 
BT BBNXT WADIWOBTB LOXOFBLLOW. 

It was the HeBperns, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the Slcipper had ta*en his little daughter, 

To bear him company. 

Bine were her eyes as the falry-ilax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And htr bosom sweet as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 

The Skipper he stood beside the helm. 

With bis pipe in his mouth, 
And watched bow the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sailor, 

Had sail'd the Spanish Main> 
I pray ihee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see I 
The Skipper, he blew a wliitf from bis pipe. 

And a scornful laugh laugh'd he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows froih'd like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain, 

The vessel in Its strength ; 
She shudder'd and paus'd, like a frighted steed, 

Then leap'd her cable's length. 

Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 

That ever wind did blow. 

He wrapp'd her warm in his seaman's coat 
' Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 
And bound her to the mast. 

O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be 7 
'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast I 

And he steer'd for the open sea. 

O father! I heard the sound of guns, 

O say, what may It be ! 
Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea! 

O father ! I see a gleaming Hght, 

O say, what may It be I 
But the father answer'd never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 



h'd to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face to the skies, 
The lantern gleam'd through the gleaming snow 
On his fix'd and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stiird the wave 

On the Lake of Galilee. 



And Ast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whittling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept, 
Toward the reef of Normtn't Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between, 

A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf. 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows^ 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping bQlow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves- 
Look' d soft as carded wool. 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheath*d in Ice, 
^ With the masts went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roar*d ! 

At day-break, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see' the form of a maiden fair, 

Lash'd close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed^ 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow 1 

Christ save us all from a death like this 
On the reef of Norman's Woe! 



NEW SONG. 

BT THE LATB THOMAS HAVmBS BAYLY. 

It was a dream of perfect blies, 

Too beautiful to last, 
I seem'd to welcome back again 

The bright days of the past! 
I was a boy^my mimic ship 

Sail'd down the viHage stream. 
And I was gay and Innocent— 

But ah ! it was a dream. 

And soon I left the childish toy 

For those of manhood's choice. 
The beauty of a woman's form. 

The sweetness of her voice: 
I thought she gave me blameless love. 

The nursling of esteem— 
And that such love I merited ; 

But ah! it was a dream ; 

I saw my falsehood wound her heart, 

I saw her check grow pale, 
But o'er her fete the vision threw 

A bright delusive veil : 
I thought she liv*d, and that I saw 

Our bridal torches gleam ; 
And I was happy with my bride— 

But ah ! it was a dream I 



A MAK may be a fool with wit, but ne^r with judgment;- 
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MARRIAGE OF JOHNNY BEEDLE. 
BT itAJoa m'cluitocki v. 0. A. 

When I left*off my seoood ohspter, I believe I waa 
spanking up te SaUj Jenee like all veageance, and 
threatening to gire her the butt end of my sentimenta; 
wainU 11 Well, I waa as good as my word. The 
next Sabberday, I went right to work, after meeting, 
iq>on the outer man, as Deacon Carpenter aays, and 
by sundown, things looked about right. 1 say no- 
thing; but wliea I stood up to the glass, to finish, and 
•on of titivate the hair and whiskers, and so forth, I 
saw a little £Bller there that looked wicked. And says 
I, if Sally Jones knows which side her bread is butter- 
ed But no matter; she sha'n't say I didnH give 

her a chance. 

Well, I went over to the Squire's pretty well satia- 
ted in my mind; so after fluttering and crowingabout 
her, a little while, I up and showed the cloven foot. 

"Sally," said I, "will you take me for better or 
-worserT* 

This put her to considering; and I gave a floai)ah 
about the room, and cut a curly-cue with my right 
foot ; as much as to say — take your time. 

At last, says she : " I*d as liv's have yon as anybody 
in the world, John, bnt~I declare— I can't." 

" You can't, ha 7 and why 1" 

"Cause." 

"Cause what r* 

"Cause I can't— and that's enough. I would in a 
minute, John, but for only one reason ; and that I'm 
afraid to tell ye." 

"Poh, poh," says I, "don't be bashful; if there's 
only <mt stump in the way, I guess here's a feller ^" 

"Well, then, look t'other way, John; I can't speak 
if you look at me." 

" Oh yes— there, now's your time," says I with a 
flirt. 

" The reason Is— Joe Bowers, the stage-driver. Now, 
you sha'n't tell nobody, John, will yeT' 

Who would have thought this of Sally Jones ! 

It seemed to ne the very old boy had get into the 
women. They (airly put me to the nonplnah. All 
this time, my pepnlarity with the ladies was amazing. 
To see them flattering and soft-soaping me ail over, 
you would have sworn I had nothing to do b«t to pick 
«od choose. I had as much gallanting to do as I want- 
ed, everywhere ; and for poUteneaa and gentility, I ne- 
ver turned my back to no man. Then, they were so 
thiek and familiar with me, that they didn't care what 
ihey aaid or did before me ; and finally, whenever they 
liad any errands or chores to do, who but I waa the fa- 
vorite bird to fetch and carry 1 I was forever and ever 
racing and cantering ftom post to pillar, to do their 
biddings. Rain or shine, snow or mud, nothing stop- 
ped me ; and I may say, I fairly earned their smiles by 
the sweat of my brow. Then it was : " Oh, Mr. Bee- 
die I What should we do without Mr. Beedle 7" But 
when I caught one alone, and begun to touch on the 
matrimonial sentiments, then how quick the tnne was 
changed ! Oh, the ways of the women are cuiions. 

Patty Bean was not the firat that I run aginst, by a 
long shot I never lost anything for want of asldng ; 
and I was 'plaguey apt to begin to talk turkey always 
when I got sociable, if it was only out of pcditeness. 
Now one would promise, and then fly off at the han- 
dle; but moat all contrived some reason or other for 
giving me the bag to hold. One had taken a firm re- 



solve never to many— no, never, never I and the next 
Sunday morning she was published. Another chicken 
thought she was a great deal too young to understand 
to manage a Annily. At last I took a great shine to 
the school-marm, Huldah Haasam; though aha waa 
ten years older than I, and taller by half a yard of neck ; 
and when I ofiered her heart and band, she fixed np 
her mouth, and says she: "I've great respect and es- 
teem for you, Mr. Beedle, but " and so forth- No- 
thing will cool a man down quidcer than "respect and 
esteem," unleaa it is a wet blanket. But let HnMah 
alone ; ahe had her eye upon Deacon Carpentfn aH the 
while. 

Well, as I was going moping along home, from 
Squire Jones's, I fell in with Doctor Dingley. The 
doctor saw in a minit that something was the matter, 
and he went to work and pumped the whole secret out 
of me. Then he seemed so friendly, that I up and told 
him all my experience from beginning to end. 

"Well, John," says he, "I advise you now to wait 
till the twenty-ninth of February ; when the gals turn 
round to court the fellers. It's none of my business, bat 
if I was you, I wouldn't let the women make a fool of 
me any more." 

Well, I took a resolution, and stuck to it firm; for 
when I once set up my ebeneser, I am just Uke a moun- 
tain. I stuck to it till along pietty wdl into January, 
when I had to go to singing schooL I must go to 
singing school, for I was leader in the treble, and there 
was no carrying on the parts* without me. But that 
was nothing, if it hadn't fell to my lot to go home with 
Hannah Peabody four times runnin. Polfteneaa be- 
fore everything. Well, she kept growing prettier and 
pretder every dme, but I only gdt my teeth, and held 
on the harder. 

By and by. Sabbath night came round,'and I felt sort 
of uneasy, moping about home ; and says I, this reso- 
lution will never set well upon my stomach widioot 
air and exercise ; and before I was done thinking of 
this, I was more than half way to Captain Peabody's. 
It was about daylight down, as I was passing by the 
kitchen ; but hearing a sort of snickering, I slipped up 
and peeked into the window, just out of curiosity. ^ 

There was no candle burning— for Mra. Peabody is 
saving of tallow— but I could aee Hannah and Poll 
Partiid^ the help, telling fortunes in the ashes, by 
fire-light. I turned round to go of^ and run right agin 
Jack Robinson. Jack was come to set np with the 
help, and would inalat upon it, I shoiUd go in and aee 
Hannah. 

" She hasn't had a spark this month," aays he, " and 
in you shall go, or I'll lick ye." 

Well, there ¥ras no dodging here, and all I had to do 
was to grin and bear iL So in I went, and once in, 
good by to resoludon. The short and the long of it is, 
I was soon as deep in the mud aa I had been in the 
mfre. But I had another gueaa chap than Sally Jonee 
to deal with now. And here was the di&reoee be- 
tween them. Where you got i^ slap in the chopa from 
Sally, Hannah kept ye ofTwith a scowl and a co<^ op 
of the nose. And Madam couldn't bear handling. 
With her it was, " Talk is talk, but hands off, Miatnr.'* 

But I rather guess I had cut my eye teeth by this 
dme. If I hadn't learnt something about the natnr of 
women, the kicks 1 had taken firom all quarters fell o& 
barren ground. There is no way of dealing with them 
but to coax and flatter ; you gain nothing, let nae teU 
you, by saving of soA soap ; and you must be aly about 
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it It is no way to catch a wicked devil of a colt, in a 
pastnre, to march right up, bridle in hand ; you must 
«ort of sidle along as if you was going past, and whis- 
tle, and pretend to be looking t'other way; and so, 
round and round, till at last you comer him up ; then 
jump and clinch him by the fore lock. Oh, Fm not so 
great a fool as I might be. 

fiat it was a long and tedious business before Han- 
nah and I could come to any sort of an understanding. 
There was old Captain Peabody was a stump in my 
way. He was a man who had no regard for politeness ; 
he traveled rough shod, through the town, carrying a 
high head and a stiff upper tip; as much as to say 
"^'lowes nobody nothing." He had been a skipper, 
and sailed his schooner all along shore, till he got fore- 
handed, then went back up country and set down farm- 
ing. But I never knuckle to man If he's big as all out 
doors. And after he poked his fist in my face one 'lec- 
tion, we never hitched horses together. 

Well, as I was afraid to go to the house, and court 
Hannah in the regular way, I had to carry on the war 
just when and where I could; sometimes of a dark 
night, I could steal into the kitchen. But my safest 
plan was, to track her to the neighbors' houses, where 
•he went to spend evenings ; skulk about till she start- 
ed home, and then waylay her on the road. Pretty 
poor chance this, you'll say. But as if this wasn't 
enoogfa, Hannah herself must join in to plague me half 
to death. 

Ye see, I wanted to let her know what I was arter, 
in a sort of a delicate nnderhand way, and keep myself 
on the sale side of the fence, all the tfane, if there was 
<o be any kicking. But Hannah had no notion of rid- 
^Ues I she would not understand anything short of plain 
EngUah. I hinted plaguey saapidoaa about '*tnio 
loTsP" and "Cupid's darts," and aU that Then I wosM 
heave a long sigfa, and say, " What does tfuU mean, 
Hannah T* But no ; she couldn't see, poor sool; she 
looked as simple and innocent all the while, as if bat- 
ter wouldn't melt in her mouth. 

Bhe was plagney dose, too, as to her goings and 
comlaga ; and if she happened, any time by accident, 
to let drop the least word, that show'd me where to 
4iid her next tine, she was so omuI with herself that 
«he was ready to bite her tongue off. 

Omt day she was going to her aunt Molly's to spend 
the erening, and she went all the way round to Doc- 
tor DiBgley's to tell Mrs. Dingley not to tell me, 
<^or/' says she, "I don't want him to be dogging me 
about everywhere." Well, Mrs. IMngley promised to 
keep dark, but she told the doctor, and what does the 
tloctor do bat comes right over and tells me. 

<* Gone all stark alone," says he; "but It's none of 
my business." 

This Is the day that I have merited with a piece of 
<halk. Hardly was daylight down, before I was snug 
in my skulking nest, in aunt Molly's bam. It was on 
the hay-mow, where there was a knot-hole handy, to 
iook through and see all that went in or out of the 
house. I had a scheme in my head that Hannah little 
Hlreampt of; and I lay and thought it over, till she 
came out ; and when I got her under my arm, and 
walking down the lane, thinks I, I'll set the stone a 
Tolling anyhow, let it stop where it will. 

So I set in to talking about this and that and t'other 
thing, and happened (by mere chanu ye know) to men- 
tion our old hatter's shop, that stands at the comer. 



And 



my father i^sed to work in, when he was alive, 
says I, 

" Speakin of the old shop, it always puts me in mind 
of yoM, Hannah." 

" Of me, John 1" says she. »* Why 1" 

"Oh, it's just the thing for a store," says I. 

"Well-" 

"Sweep out the dirt, and old hat parings, and the 
truck^ " 

" Well—" 

" Take the sign, and rub out * hatter,' and put in Its 
place *merohant,' and you see that spells 'John Bae^ 
die. Merchant.' " 

"WeU,John— " 

" Then get rum, and m ol as s es , and nit fish, and ri^ 
bona, and callcoea ** 

"Oh," says she, "it's my new calico gown you was 
a thinking of^isn't it pretty V* 

"Oh," says I, " tls a sweet pretty gownd," says I ; 

" But the upshot of the matter is, Hannah, 

I have finally concluded to set up store and get marrud, 
and settle myself down as a merchant for life." 

At tills Hannah hung down, her head and gave a 
snicker. 

"And how does that put yon in mind of me, John," 
says she. 

"Guess." 

" I wont guess nor tetch to." 

" Do — guess once." 

" I wont ! so there now— I never — " 

What I said and what she said, next, is all lost, for m 
treat If I can remember. It Is all buz, buz in my head, 
like a dream. The first thing I knew, we were right 
against Captain Peabody's bam, walking as close to- 
gether as we could with cOmfort, and our arms round 
each other's waist. Hannah's tongue had got thawed 
out, and was running like a brook in a freshet, and all 
one steady stream of honey. I vow, I was ready to 
jump out of my skin. 

It was a mile and a half, good, fi^m aunt Molly's to 
Captain Peabody's, and I thought we liad been about 
a minute on the road. So says I, 

" Hannah, let's go set down under the great apple- 
tree, and have a little chat, jest to taper ofl^ the even- 
ing." 

We now sat down and begun to talk sensible. We 
settled all the predicaments of the nuptial ceremony, 
and then talked over the store, till we thought we saw 
ourselves behind the counter ; I weighing and meaaur- 
Ing and dickering and dealing ont, aiui she at the desk, 
pen in hand, figuring up the accounts. 

"Aiul mind, Jolin," says she, "I'm not going to 
trust everybody at the comer, I tell ye." 

But just as we were beginning to get sociable, as I 
thought, Hannah looks up, and says she, 

"What can that air great red streak be, in the aky, 
away down there beyond SaccarapT' 

" I rather guess," says I "it is fire in the woods." 

" Fire in the woods ! I'll be skinned if It isn't day- 
light a-comin. Quick, John, help me into the window, 
before father is a stirring, or here'U be a pretty how 
d'ye do." 

The next job was to tell the news to Captain Pea- 
body. Hannah had settled it that she should speak to 
her mother, and said she could manage fur well enough, 
and it was my business to ask her lather. This was a 
thing easier said than done. It stuck in my crop for 
days, like a raw onion. I tried to persuade Hannah to 
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A VALENTINE. 



aware that a sword would be no efiectivc defence in a 
straggle for life with such an antagonist. But he had 
heard even the Bengal tige^might be sometimes check- 
ed by looking him firmly in the dee. He did so. In a 
Ibw ninutes the tiger, which appeared prepared to 
make its final spring, grew disturbed, slunk aside, and 
attempted to creep round upon him behind. The offi- 
cer turned constantly upon the tiger, which still con- 
tinued to shrink from Ids glance ; but darting into the 
thicket, and again issuing fbrth in a difibrent quarter, 
it perserered for about half an hour in this attempt to 
cttteh him by suiptlze ; till at last it fairiy yielded the 
Motest, and left Vie gentleman to pursue his pUaattre 
tfott. The dtrection be now took, as may be easily 
bettered, was straight to the tentt at a double quick 
time." After relttl&f several terrific stoiles of en- 
eouaters with lions, tlie writer concludes his article 
with one not quite so featftil, related by Lucas Van 
Nunen, to Vee Boof his neighbor, at the Bavian's ri- 
ver ; ** Lucas was riding across the open plains about 
day break, and observing a Hon at a distance, he en- 
d e av o r e d to wold htm by flMUng a cbcuit. Lnoaa 
feoon pereeived that be was not disposed to let him pass 
wHboat ftmber p aiiete , and tbat be was rtpktty ap- 
pMaching to the enooimter, aad being without his 
roor (rille) aod otherwise little Inclined to any closer 
«etMdnta«ee, be turned off at light aoglea— bOd the 
Mnqeck fteely to his horse's flank, and galloped fbr 
life. Iliehovoewaefiiggediaodborsabsavymaaoii 
bis back ; the lion was tmk and ftnlons with hunger, 
and came down upon hbn Vke a thuadefbolt t In a 
Hbw seeenite he overtook Lueas, and springing up be- 
hind him, brought bone and nan in an instant to the 
ground. Lneklly the boor was unhurt, and the lien 
was too eager worrying the horse to pay any attention 
to Uie rider. 

" Hardly knowing himself how he escaped, he con- 
trived to scramble out of the fttry, and made a clean 
pair of heels of it till he reached the hext house. Lu- 
cas, who gave me the details of the adventure himself, 
made no observations on it as being any way remarka- 
ble, except in the circumstance of the lion's audacity 
in punning a '^ Christian man" without provocation 
in open day ! But what chiefly vexed him in the af- 
fair was the loss of the saddle. He returned next day 
with a party of friends to take vengeance on his feline 
foe ; but both the lion and the saddle had disappeared, 
and nothing could be found but the horse's clean-pick- 
ed bones. Lucas said he could have excused the s<^idm 
for killing the hone, as he had allowed himself to get 
away, but the felonious abstraction of the saddle (for 
Which, as Lucas gravely observed,) he could have no 
possible use, raised his spleen mightily, and called 
down a shower of curses whenever he told the story of 
bis hair-breadth escape." 



ITBW MODE OP PROPELLING STEAM VES- 
SELS. 

Ws find the following notice of a very curious new 
invention, in that excellent family newspaper the Phil- 
adelphia Saturday Courier. 

"It would appear there is to be no end to attempts 
at iavenUon for propelling steam vessels. Mr. Ruth- 
ven comes out with the last invention. He states 
that by his invention, the propukion of the Vessel is 
aiectc4 simply by the powerful discharge of a column 
of water ftom two nozzles placed below the water line. 



one on the starboard, the other on the larboard tide of 
the vessel ; the greatest resistence to a vesseTs way^ . 
going through the water, is at her bows, and this reba- 
lance the patentee partially reduces by admitting the 
water at two laige orifices at her bows, and conveying 
it by pipes Into a tight case, in which revolves a wheel 
worked by the steam engine. This wheel is divided 
into a series of compartments, communicating ftom 
the periphery with the axis; the Water enters at the 
centre, and by the centrifugal Ibroe engendered by the 
revolving of the wheel, Is discharged with great ferc% 
ftom the ciroumferenoe which is in immediate conoec- 
tion with the nozzles outside. 



A VALENTINE. 

BT JOUI XXX8S. 

Swnt aie the eaily flowws of May« 
And biigbt the clouds that in thick anof^ 
With splendor gild the goigooua wool. 
To honor the sun as ha sinks to reajL 

Sweet, too, is evening on the hlll| 
And bright the bubbling of a tlH, 
Which, flaiibing ftom the moontalifs M^ 
Reflects the moon at evenfide. 

But sweeter, purer, brighter yet, 
Those raven eyes, those locks of jet, 
That spirit hi|^, that fiiend of mloe^ 
For whom I woo Saint VsJentlae. 

In winter's cold and cheerless hour. 
When skies are dark and every flower, 
Save those which bloom on beauty's (ace,. 
Have vanished like the fairy race. 

Oh, what can then fill up the void 
Their absence leaves on nature's soil 
'Tls filled--for frost and snow confine 
To form for thee a Vafentfaie. 

And what is purer than the flakes 
Which fenn'd by winds the snow-drift makes,. 
And fresh from heaven reflects so bri^t 
The lustre of the stars of night 1 

Pure, too, art thou, as thoughts of heaven. 
Or clouds that float in the summer even ; 
And cloudless be these thoughts of mine 
That weave for thee my Valentine. 

And may that heart be ne'er o'eroaat 
With gathered memories of the paat» 
But let the feeling joy calls up. 
Untested, dash down sorrow's cop. 

For one is bending o*er thee now, 
A seraph's kiss is on thy brow. 
And she is roirror'd in ^ne eyes, 
Who too soon sought her native skies. 

A poet's sister! can there be 
A purer ariatocrecy 1 
A lineage Hnk'd with mind divine, 
Should claim as pure a Valentine. 

My lyre is hush'd. Lady, for thee 
I*ve woo'd the muse's minstrelsy. 
And sure both heart and lute comblne^ 
To breath for thee this Valentine. 
rebruartf 14, 1844. 
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Casgo OPTiflE KoirzUf Jbr ihe v&yage eommeneing on 

Saturday, Feb. 17, 1S44. 

" Captain Pinckey ;" a Tery fat commodity, calcu- 
lated to compete with tlie Cincinnati market, in tlie 
lard Mne, 

"Sundry Valentinea." This being Valentine's 
week, an extra quantity of this article is shipped for 
the present trip, as it is presumed the demand for it 
will be immerue. Ours are of the rery best brands, and 
warranted to kup the year round. 

" Black Maria," by Joseph C. Nea), who, being the 
charcoal man, would be more likely to write about the 
black Maria than the white Maria. This article wiU 
tuit both the aboKtionisis and anti-abolitionists. 

** Johnny Beedle*s marriage," by Mi^or McCtintock 
of the United S tates army. These pills, manufactured 
by Major McClintock, have been proved to be the best 
remedy for the hltuM of any medicine there is extant 
They are in universal repute. 

" The loves of birds," by Audobon. Most appro- 
priate for Valentine's day, but not unsuitable for any 
season. 

"The Wreck of the Hesperus," by Longfellow. 
Worth looking after by wreckers and under-writers. 

** Mesmerism," showing how a man may have his 
leg cut off, and never find it out till he is told of it. 

"The natural bridge of Virginia." Good for the 
lungs, as it makes one hold his breath. 

Together with sundry articles of various qualities 
which cannot possibly be beat in the market, at our 
prices. Dealers and the public are respectfully invited 
to come on board all along Jiore and examine for them- 
selves. 

(BortdD OorrMpondence.) 

DI6C0VXBV OP GALVANISM. 

Ir Doctor L be not already a worn out subject, 

his deception of the diseoveiy of Gfolvanism may not 
prove uninterestiDg. He appears, as I told you before, 
in front of a very red curtidn. He has oa no collar, 
but wears a cravat a la D*Orsay. His boir is profound, 
the disposition of his right hand into 1^ waistcoat, his 
left under his coat tail, peculiar, and his attitude queer. 
He smacks his lips and commences. "Ladies and 
gentlemen, in appearing before you this evening, it 
may be proper to state to ye, that the subject about to 
be presented for your instruction to night, is one of 
intense interest, complicated and subtle in its nature, 
being the primary principle of the most astonishing 
phenomena's in all of its eflects entirely beautiful, and 
-^"tniirtly beatUiftU, And this interesting subject is 
galvanism, galvanism ! The principle of this subject 
was first discovered by a man by the name of Galvani, 
a sort of quack phystcian— I say Oahani ! Now mark ! 
not one out of the thousand within these walls, (and 
I am flattered to think that there are that many of the 
most intelligent cidzens here this evening) ever knew, 
before I told them, the origin of the word galvanism. 
But— hem,— 1 say &«/, 1 mean to tell ye something 
more about it. For ye most know that Madam Galva- 
ni was exceedingly fond of frogs ; of /rogs— which you 
win perceive to be a more extraordinary circumstance. 
Well. She had procured some dozen of them, and 
they laid skinned upon the kitchen table, (that is, their 
legs I mean, hind legs, if you please, for no person of 
good taste eats any other part of the frog,) and near by 



—now mark the cotncidence that convened to btiag 
about the discovery of gahranism, and near by thero 
stood— what? an electrical ^joaehine to be sure, which 
was placed near the fire for the purpose of keeping it 
dry. One of Mr. Galvaai's students happened, I say 
happensdf to be trying some experiments on the ma^ 
chine at the time, sad Madam Gaivanl passing just at 
the right moment between the frogs and the machine, 
her body oonveyed the electrical fiakl to the ftogs 1^, 
and— what was the conseqaenee 1 what was the ceass 
seqaence 7 the oonseqnenee was that they ooamMiosd 
dancing at a most astonlshiag ia«e^ yes, I siy tboas 
bare legs oomnMncsd eertaSa qoeer gy mn astics^ vit|r 
maeh in the same maaner as soom sf pm have ob* 
served the legs of s esrtain disHnguMied psiaon pima* 
etting oaths stage. Madaaw Gahrani was astonislMfel 
—cMtomi*M{/ as well sha might be^ tabs save, fiftto 
immediately ran to her hasbaad, and inlbraMd him of 
the woadcrfol pheaomeaa^ he as astanishtj, tash sd 
to the kitehan, and passing betwasa the elscitical aia^ 
ehiae and the frogs^ obserted with uaboanded amaaa* 
mant and delight the veiificatlsa af what^fais wife Iwl 
told him. Now what does ha doll shy vkat dsM= 
Galvanido? He grasps the fiwgs li«s la both hands, 
and much to the disappoiatsBent of Madam CMvaal, 
rushes with them to his studio, heaving that he had 
made a wonderful discovery, to try still iulbw expaii- 
menu upon those inoocent kga-«n those hmoeant 
legs. Now mark; he has gat than ia his studio^ he 
takes a wire to siring them upon } but arbat iTind of a 
wlrs does he takel what kind of a wire? a copper wiia 
to be sure 1 the very thing of all others ta Ibrward the 
discovery of galvanisnu But mark sMU farther, tbe- 
frogs aro strung upon the copper wlrsi which is bent 
into the shape of what is vulgarly called a * pot hook,* 
he hangs the frogs— where 7 on the iron balustrade f 
on the iron balustrade 7 What was the effect 7 why, 
ru tell ye. The iron and the copper coming togethar 
produced exactly the same efiect upon the iiags aa 
was exhibited in the kitchen. Mr. Galvani was thun^ 
deretntck with delight— with delighL ' Now,' says he, 
' I have made a great discovery.' Surely a great die* 
covery it was; but Galvani unfortunately didn't know 
what kind of a discovery he had made ; he didn't know 
anything about the cause or nature of it i he couldn't 
explain it, consequently the discovery of galvaniam 
was left for a later age and greater mind. So, you see 
that Mr. Galvani, the dtoooverer of galvanism, didnH 
discover it at a//— I say, didn*t discover it at ati," 

Boston Roveb. 



PATHBTrSM, OB MCSMSRISM, OB MAOWBTISM, 

Ot whatever you please to call it. Can these things 
be, and not excite our special wonder 7 They are truly^ 
wonderful, whether true or false. Wonderful, if true, 
fbr the startling truths they are revealing to the open- 
ing eyes of mankind ; and wonderful, if false, that so 
many unimpeachable witnesses can be deceived by 
them. Verily, if we can have our legs cut ofl^and our > 
teeth drawn out without feeling or knowning It, it is 
useless to say there Is not some wonderful influence 
brought to bear upon us, by whatever name it may be 
called. The following account, which has just ap- 
peared in the papers, is a case In point. 

Amputation op a limb. — ^The editor of the Bangor* 
Courier gives an account of a surgical operation in that 
city, which he witnessed on Saturday — the patient 
having been previously thrown into thdVbagnetlc sleep- 
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by Dr. Deare. The openuion was the painful one of 
amputating a Ug^ and was performed by Dr. Hoaea 
Rich» asaiated by several other gentlemen, upon Luther 
Carey, whese leg, from Infancy, had bc«n deformed, 
and had caused him much pain and inconvenience. ' 
The account will be interesting to those who have at- 
tended Mr. Sunderland's lectures. The editor of the 
Courier saya: 

During the operaUon the patient complained of a 
■enaation in the bottom of his foot, as though some 
one waa pricking it, and at one time, for a brief period, 
appeared to be rousing from the magnetic state, and 
Inlf conscioas, by suq[>icion at leaat, that the operation 
had commenced, and at this time there was quite a 
stmggle, and much mnscular action, but he was soon 
thrown more fully into the magnetic state, and was 
then quite unconscious of what was going on *, enter- 
ing into ooBveraation respecting the operation, i^d 
proposing that it be postponed to the next week, &c., 
and loaiating even after the leg was amputated, that he 
would not have it done nntU it was fully paralyxed, at 
the same time expressing some doubt whether the 
Doctor would be able to accomplish this. 

After the operation hsd been performed and the limb 
dressed, Mr. Carey was placed in his bed, being still in 
the magnetic state, and was induced to sing. His 
aged, widowed mother was called, and entered the 
room just as he was singing with much zeal which 
greatly affected the aged woman, and she burst into 
tears. Mr. Carey was now taken out of the magnetic 
sleep, and on rousing up appeared quite startled on 
seeing the company present; and, speaking to his 
sister and to his mother, a shade of sadness passed 
over his conntenance, as he told them he had post- 
poned having the operation performed until the Doctor 
should be more successful in paralyiing his leg. A 
passing smile over all countenances led him to suspect 
there might be something in the v^nd, and it then oc- 
curred to Mm that he was in bed, and in attempting to 
rise, he was cautioned not to do it, upon which he re- 
marked that perhaps his leg was off, as he was placed 
in bed. 

Upon being assured of the fact, he in great glee cried 
out, " GkKxl ! I am glad the old leg is off!" He then 
stated that the only sensation he had experienced was 
like that of some one pricking the bottom of his foot. 
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Thx Wandxbxno Tailob. — Among the cheap publi- 
cations, which Winchester of the New Worid press, 
30 Ann street, has lately issued, La a curious and in- 
teresting book of about a hundred pages, entitled the 
'* Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor through Europe 
and the East." It is translated from the German by 
William Howitt, whose name alone would be good evi- 
dence of the nature of the book. The author, P. D. 
Holthaus, a journeyman tailor in humble life, had an 
irresistible desire to travel and see the world. He 
therefore set out upon his travels '* with his needle and 
his sheers," and gcwed his way through many of the 
most interesting countries of Europe, Asia, and AM- 
ca. After sixteen years o( wanderings, he returned to 
his home In Germany, and published his liltle book. 
The book in Germany has gone through several edi- 
llons. In the mean time the author is off again through 
the vast dongas of the Russian empire, '< stitching 



bis way," saya Mr, Howitt, *' through a coontry which 
from a boy it has been his passion to explore. If lie 
should live to return once more to his native conntiy,' 
the world will undoubtedly receive another interesting 
narrative from the journeyman tailor. 

BbackeiVs Wokks, volume firri^ No, 1, Boston, WU- 

liam D. Ticknor &> Company, 1844. 

This volume, which has just been issued in beauti- 
ful style in Boston, consists of four outline engravings, 
with brief letter-press illustrations, on large sheets of 
fine plate paper. The engravings are from original de- 
signs modelled in ai^o and basso-reHevo, by EL A. Brad:- 
ett, the young sculptor, who commenced his career in 
Cincinnati, then spent a year or two in New York, and 
for the last two years has resided in Boston, where we 
are happy to learn he is gradually making his way to 
an honorable distinction in his art. 

Should these works meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment from the public, it is the artist's intention to pub- 
lish a number or part once in six months. The next 
number will contain a full length engraving of the 
late Bishop Griswold from a tablet designed and mo- 
delled by Brackett for Trinity Church in Boston. It 
will contain an illustration of one of Br3rant*B poems. 

The engravings in the present volume are, 1st, an 
original design for Coleridge's " Gknevieve ;" 2d, 
"The Guardian Angel," with a poetical illustration by 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith ; 3d, an original design to il- 
lustrate Longfellow's poem, "Excelsior," 4th, "Tb» 
ascension," with a poeUcal illustration by T. B. Read. 

The design of the guardian angel represents a littfo 
child lying asleep, while a serpent is approaching it, 
and a guardian angel is stooping over the child, and 
protecting it from harm. We append the linea of Mrs. 
Smith in illustration of this group. 

TUX ei;ABOIAK AKGBU 

in illustration qf Braekeifs angel vatcking the sle^ng 
dtil<L 

BT BLIZABBTH OAKBS SHTTH. 

Child of earth, and chiM of heaven ! 

Eaeh alike in form and face, 
Save that wings to one Is given— 
. Something too of loftier grace. 

Yet the trustful and the true 
Dwell in meekneas with the other— 

These alone it was that drew 
From the skies its angel brother. 

Half in blindnesa, half in trust, 
Guardian arms aroimd him press'd, 

Sleeps the child of time and dust, 
Shiekied by his cherub guest. 

Angel-ohild! and child of earth 1 
Semblance ye of hidden things ; 

One hath reached its splrit-Urth— 
One but waiteth for its wings. 



A GOOD coNsciBNCE.— How swcet the slambers or 
him who can lie down on his pillow and review the 
transactions of every day without condemning him- 
self. A good conscience is the finest opiate. The 
Materia Medica cannot supply one half so efficadoBS 
and pleasant ; and all the nabobs together, if they 
were to unite their fortunes in one general contribu- 
tion, could not purchase a similar one. 
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Erer a note of wall and wo, 

TiJI Morning spreads her rosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her ghuices glow. 

Vol. IL-No. 23. 



He waved his sceptre in the air, 

He looked around and calmly spoke: 
His brow was grave and his eye seTer»« 
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THE CULPEIT PAY. 

BT J08SPH SOOBIAN DSAKS. 
WXra AH BHOEAVUIO. 

This ig one of the moec beaadful cretUons of £BLncy 
which the literature of our country has produced. It 
- was not published during the life-time of ito lamented 
, author, who died at the early age of twenty-five, in the 
-year 1820. It was left among his manuscripts, and 
not having been prepared hy him for the press, or per- 
liaps hardly intended for publication, liis fdends did not 
for some time tlUnk of giving it to the public. Several 
copies of it were written out, and at last it found its 
way into the London Atheneum with high commen- 
<lation. It was subsequently published in various pe- 
riodicals and papers in this country, and must long re- 
main a bright page in our. standard literature. 

The London Atheneum, in publishing it, made the 
following remark concerning the origin and character 
-of the poem : 

" The Culprit Pay was written, we have been told, 
in the Highlands of the Hudson. Dr. Drake was there 
with a party, enjoying the delicious coolness of that 
high and romantic region in the heats of an American 
summer. They were out, one moonlight night, on 
the platform of the Cattskill, when some one of the 
parly remarked • how difficult it would be to write a 
^fairy poem, purely Imaginative, without the aid of hu- 
man characters.* Upon thjs slight hint. Dr. Drake, In 
a day or two, produced to the party the poem in ques- 
tion. It is worth much to the Americans, as proving 
■the existence of the most delicate order of fancy in 
their every-day nation." 

THE CULPRIT FAY. 
'Tis the middle watch of a summer's night— 
The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 
Nought is seen in the vault on high 
But the moon and the stars and the cloudless sky, 
And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 
A wave of light on the welkin blue. 
The moon looks down on old Caow Nest, 
She meliows the shade on his shaggy breast. 
And seems his huge gray form to throw 
In a silver cone on the wave below ; 
His sides are broken with spots of shade. 
By the walnut bough and the cedar made. 
And through their clustering branches dark 
Glimmers and dies the fire-fly's spark- 
Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Tlirough the rifts of the gathering tempest's rack* 

The stars are on the moving stream, 

And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 
-A burnished length of wavy beam 

In an eeMike, spiral line below ; 
The winds are hushed, and the owl is still. 

The bat in the shelving rock is hid, 
And nought is heard on the lonely hill 
But the cricket's chirp, and the answer shrill 

Of the gauze-winged katy-did ; 
And the plaint of the wailing whip-poor-will 

Who mourns nnteen, and ceaseless sings. 
Ever a not* of wail and wo, 

Till Morning spreads her rosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her glances glow. 
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'Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell : 
The wood-tick has kept the minntes weU ; 
He has counted them all with clicking stioktf^ 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 
And he has awakened the sentry elve 

That sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve. 

And call the fays to their revelry; 
Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell — 
'Twas made of the white snail's pearly shel! r 
" Midnight comes, and alMs well ! 
Goblins ! hither wing your way ! 
*Tis the dawn of the fairy day." 

They come from beds of lichen green, 

They creep from the mullein's velvet screen ; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly 
Prom the silver tops of moon- touched trees. 

Where they swing in their cobweb hammocks high. 
And rock about in the evening breeze ; 

Some fi*om the hum* bird's downy nest — 
They had driven him out by elfin powei^ 

And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breasf^ 
Had slumbered there till the charmed hour; 

Some had lain in the scoop of a rock, 
With glittering ising-glass inlaid ; 

And some had opened the four-o'clook| 
And stole within its quivering shade. 
And now they throng the moonlight glade. 

Above — below — on every aide, 
Their little mimic forms arrayed 

In the tricky pomp of fairy pride I 

They come not now to print the lea, 
In freak and dance around the tree, 
Or at the mushroom's board to sup. 
And drink the dew fcom the butter-cup; 
A scene of sorrow awaits ^hem now, 
Por an ouphe has broken his vestal vow ; 
He has dared to love an earthly maid. 
And left for her his woodland shade ; 
He has Iain upon her lip of dew. 
And sunned him in her eye of blue, 
Panned her cheek with his wings of air. 
Played with the ringlets of her hair, 
And, nestling in her snowy breast. 
Despised the lily-king's behest. 
Por this, the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must haste away : 
And now they stand expectant there. 

To hear the doom of the Culprit Pay. 

The throne was reared upon the grass 
Of spice- wood and of sassafras ; 
On pillara of mottled tortoise-shell 

Hung the burnished canopy— 
And o'er it gorgeous curtains fell 

Of the tulip's crimson drapery. 
The monarch sat on his judgment-seat, 

On his brow the crown imperial ahone, 
The prisoner Pay was at his feet, 

And his peers were ranged around the throne. 
He waved his sceptre In the air, 

He looked around and calmly spoke : 
His brow was grave and his eye severe. 
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jknd hie voke In a fitttering accent broke : 

"Vtkfl Fsiry t list and mark : 

Tboo lM8t4>roken thine elfin chain, 
Thy flame-wood lamp la quenched and dark, 

And thy winga are dyed with a deadly atidn : 
Thou haat aullied thine elfin purity 

In the glance of a mortal maiden's tje. 
Thou haatacomed and broken cur dread decree, 

And thou should'at pay the forfeit high, 
Blit well 1 know her elnlesa mind 

la pure ae the angel forma above, 
Gentle, and meek, and chaste, and kind, 

Such aa a spirit well might Iotc— 
Fairy 1 had ahe spot or taint, 
Bitter had been thy puniahmenf. 
Tied to the spiteful homet^s wings; 
Tossed on the points of nettles' stings; 
For seven long ages doomed to dwell 
With the lazy worm In the walnut sheH ; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede ; 
9r bound In a cobweb dungeon dim, 
Tour jailor a spider huge and grim. 
Among the carrion bodies to lie, 
Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered fly : 
These It had been thy fate to bear, 
fiad a stain been found on her body fair. 
Now list and mark our mild decree-^ 
Fairy, this thy doom shall be : 

Then ahalt seek the beach of sand 
Where the water bounds the elfin land, 
Thoo shalt watch the oozy brine 
TIU theaturgeon leap in the bright moonshine, 
Then dart In the glittering arch below, 
And catch a drop from his silver bow. 
The water spirits will wield their armSi 

And dash around, and rage and rave. 
And vain are the woodland spirits' charma, 

Against the Imps that rule the wave. 
Tet trust thee in thy single might. 
If thy heart be pure and thy spiiit right, 
Thou shalt win in the warlock fight. 

If the apray-bead gem be won, 
The stain of thy wing la washed away, 

But another errand must be done 
Ere thy ahame and dishonor be lost for aye; 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and dark, 

And thou must rc-illume its spark. 

Mount thy aieed and soar on high 

To the heaven's blue canopy ; 

And when thou seest a shooting star. 

Follow It fost, and follow it far — 

The last faint spark of ita burning train 

Shall light thy elfin lamp again. 

Thou haat heard our acntence, Fay-^ 

Hence 1 to the water-side, away I"' 

The goblin marked his monarch well : 

He spake not, but he bowed him low^ 
Then plucked a crimson colon-bell, 

And sadly turned him round to go. 
The way is long, he cannot fly. 

His faded wing has lost its power, 
AimI he winds adown the mountain high» 

Banning the lone and wt^ary hour. 
Through dewy bt^da of tangled fern. 



Through groves of nightahade dark and i 
Over the graaa and through the brake. 
Where tolla the ant and aleepa the anakef 

Now o'er the violet's azure fluah 
He skips along In lightsome mood ; 

And now he treads the bramble bush, 
Till Its points are dyed In fairy blood. 
He has lesped the bog, he haa pierced the ln1a% 
He haa swam the brook and waded the nlie,. 
Till hia aplrits sank, and hla Umbs grow weal^ 
And the red waxed fainter on hb cheek. 
He had fallen to the grotmd outright, 

For rugged and dim waa hla onward track. 
But there came a apotted toad In sight, 

And he laughed aa he jumped upon hla bock ; 
He bridled hla mouth with a ailk-weed twiat r 

He laahed hla sides with an osier thong; 
And now through evening's dewy mlat. 

With leap and spring they bound along, 
TiU the mounuin's tedious range la paa^ 
And the beach of sand is reached at laat. 

Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
H oveleaa and atUl the glaasy stream. 
The wave la clear, the beach la bright 

With snowy ahells and sparkling atones; 
The ahore-aurge comes In ripples light, 

In murmuringa faint, and distant moans;. 
And ever anon in the vasty deep 
Is heard the aplaah of the aturgeon'a leap. 
And the bend of his gracefnl bow la seen— 
A glittering arch of silver aheen. 
Spanning the wave of bumbhed Uue^ 
And dripping with gema of the silver dew,. 
The elfin caat a glance around, 

Aa he lighted down from hla courser toad». 
Then round his breast his wings he wounds 

And close to the water's edge he stood ; 
He sprang on a rock, lie breathed a prayer. 

Above his head his arma he threw, 
Then tossed a tiny curve In air, 

And headlong plunged In the waters bloe. 

Up sprang, the spiiits of the wavea, 
From sea-silk beds in their coral cave% 
With snail plate armor snatched in hasten 
They apeed their way through the liquid waol^ 
Some are rapidly borne along 
On the mailed shrimp or the piickly prongs 
Some on the blood-red leeches glides 
Some on the stony star- fish ride. 
Some on the back of the lancing quab^ 
And some on the sideling aoldler-crab; 
And some on the jellied qusrl, who flings- 
At once a thousand atreamy stinga — 
They cut the wave with the living oar^ 
And hurry on (o the moonlight shore. 
To guard their realm, and chase away 
The fbouteps of the invading Fay. 

Pearleasly he diims along ; 
His hopea are high and his limbs are atrongr 
He spreada his srms like a awallow'a wing, 
And he throws his feet with a fr -i -like flhig; 
His locks of gold on the waters sh** a, 

At his breast the puny fbambeada rlse^ 
His back gleams bright above the bttoe^ 

And a snowy wake behind him He*. 

But the water-spiriu are gathering neaa 
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To check his coone along the tide; 
Their waniore come in swift career 

And hem liim in on every side ; 
On hie thigh the leech has fixed his hold, 
And the quarrs long arms are round him roiled. 
The |»rick]y prong has pierced liis skin, 
The quab has thrown his javelio, 
The gritty star has nibbed kiim raw, 
And the crab has struck with his giant claw ; 
He howls with rage, and he shrieks with pain, 
He strikes around, but his blows are v^n ; 
Hopeless is the unequal fight, 
Fahry I nought is left but flight. 

He tvmed him round and fled an^ain 
With hurry and dash to the beach agafai; 
H« twisted OTer trom side to side, 
And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide. 
The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet, 
And with all his might he flings his feet. 
But tlie water-spirits are round lihn stUI 
To cross his path and to work him ID. 
Tliey bade the billow before him rise ; 
Tliey flung the sea-fire in his eyes, 
Tliey sttinned his eara with the scallop stroke, 
With the porpoise heave and tlie drom-fish croak. 

Oh! b«t a weary wight was tie, 

WlicB he reached the foot of the dog- wood tree ; 

Gashed and wounded, stiff and sore. 

He laid him down on the sandy shore; 

He blessed the force of the charmed line. 
And he banned ttie water goblins' spite. 

For he saw around in the sweet moonshine, 

Tlieir little wee faces above the brine. 
Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous lup of the Fairy wight. 

Soon he gatliered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel leaf and the henbane bud ; 
OvtfTMch wotind the balm be threw. 

And with cobweb lint heauunched the blood. 
The mikt west wind was soft and low, 
It cooled the heat of his burning brow, 
And he felt new life in his fibres shoot. 
And lie drank tlie juice of the cal*mus root ; 
And now he treads the fatal shore 
As fresh and vigorous as before. 

Wrapped in musing stands the sprite ; 
Tie midway in the wane of night, 

His task is hard, the way is far, 
But he must do his errand right, 

Bre dawning mounts her beamy car, 
And roils her chariot wheels of light ; 
Then vain are the spells of fairy-land. 
He must work with a human hand. 

He east a saddened eye around. 

But he ielt new joy his bosom sweU, 
At, glittering on the shadowy ground. 
He marked a purple muscle- sliell; 
Thither he ran, and he bent him low. 
He lieaved at the stern and he heaved at thebow, 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand. 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land. 

She was as lovely a pleasure boat 

Ao ever a fairy had paddled in. 
For she gl&wed with purple paint without, 

And shone with silvery pearl witliin ; 



A skuiler*s notch in the stem he made, 

An oar lie shaped of the beetle-blade; 

Then ^rung in his boat with a lightsome Im^ . 

And launched afkr on the calm bine deq>. 

The impe of the liver yen and rave, 

They have no power above the wave, 

But they heaved the billow before the prow. 

And ihey dashed the surge against her side^ . 
And they struck her keel with jerk and blow, 

Till her gnnwale bent to the rocking tide. 
She wimpled about in the pale moonbeam. 
Like a feather that floats on a wind-tossed straA|i|^; 
And momently athwart her track 
The quart upreared his island back. 
And the fluttering scallop behind would floaty 
And scatter the water about the boat; 
But he bailed her out with his colen-bell, 

And kept her trimmed with a wary tread, 
While on every side like lightning fell 

The lieavy stroke of his beetle-Made. 

Onward still he held his way. 

Till he came where the column of moonshine lay, 

And he saw Iwneath the surface dim. 

The brown backed sturgeon slowly swim. 

Around him were the goblin train — 

But he akulled with all his might and main, 

And lie followed whererer the sturgeon M, 

Till lie saw him upward point his head ; 

Then he dropped his beetle blade. 

And held his colen goblet up 

To catch the drop of the crimson cup. 

With sweeping tail and quivering fln, 

Through the dark wave the sturgeon flow, 
And like the heaven-shot javettn. 

He sprang above the watera blue. 
Instant as the star-fall light. 

He plunged him in the deep again, 
But left an arch of silver bright 

The rainbow of the moony main. 
It was, I ween, a lovely fight 

To see the puny goblin there ; 
He seemed an angel formed of light, 

With azure wing and sunny hsir, 

Throned on a doud of purple fair. 
Circled with blue and edged with whiter 
And sitting at the fall of even 
Beneath the summer bow of Heaven. 

A moment, and its lustre fell. 

But ere it met the water blue. 
He caught within his crimson bell, 

A droplet of its sparkling dew- 
Joy thee. Fay ! thy task is done, 
lliy wings are pure, for the gem is won— 
Cheerily ply thy dripping oar 
And haete away to the elfin shore. 

He turns, and lo! on every side 

The ripples on his path divide; 

And the track o*er which his boat must 

Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. ^ 

Around, their Hmbs the sea-nymphs lave^ 

With snowy arms half swelling out, 
While on the glossed and gleaming wave 

Their sea-green ringlctii loosely float t 
They swim around with smile snd song; 

They piess the bark with ivory hand, 
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Ai|d gently urge her coune along, 
Toward the beach of speckled sand; 
And, as he lightly leaped to land. 
They bade adieu with nod and bow, 
And dropped in ikfd crystal deep below. 

A moment stayed the fairy there; 

He kissed the beach and he breathed a prayer, 

Then spread his wings of gilded blue, 

And on to the elfin court he flew; 

As ever ye saw a bubble rise, 

And shine with a thousand changing dyes, 

Till lessening far through ether diiven. 

It mingles with the hues of Heaven: 

i^s, at the glimpse of dawning pale, 

The lance- fly spreads his silken sail, 

And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 

Till lost in the shades of fading night; 

So rose from earth the lovely Pay — 

So vanished far in the heaven away ! 

Up, Pairy ! quit thy chick-weed bower, 

The cricket has called iha second hour, 

Twice again, and the lark will rise 

To kiss tha streaking of the sklos— 

Up ! quick thy charmed armor on, 

ThouMt need it ere the night be done. 

He put his acorn helmet on; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down ; 

The corslet plate (hat guarded his breast 

Was once the wild bee's golden vest ; 

His cloak, of the rainbow's mingled dyes. 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies ; 

His shie^ was the shell of the lady-bug queen, 

Spots of gold an a ground of green ; 

And the quivering lance which he brandishM bright, 

Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 

Swift he bestrode his fire- fly steed ; 
He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue; 
He drove his spnrs of the cockle seed, 

Away like a glance of lightning flew, • 
To skim the heavens and ibllow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 

The moth- fly as he shot the air, 
Crept under the leaf and hid her there ; 
The katy-did fovgot its lay, 
The prowling knat fled fast awny, 
The fell mosquito checked his drone, 
And folded his wings till the Pay was gone. 
And the wily beetle dropped his head, 
And fell on the ground as if he were dead ; 
They crouched them close in the darksome shade, 
And they quaked all over with dread and fear, 
Por they had felt the Uue-bent blade, 
And writhed on the point of the elfin spear; 
Many a time on a summer night, 
When the sky was clear and the moon was bright, 
They had been roused from the haunted ground, 
By the yelp and bay of the fairy hound ; 
They had heard the tiny bugle horn, 
They had heard the twang of the maize-silk string, 
When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn, 
And the arrowy shaft through the air was borne, 
Preshened with down of the hum-bird's wing. 
And now they deemed the courier ouphe 

Some haunting sprite of the eildrich ground ; 
And they watched dli they saw him mount the roof - 
That duiopies the world around ; 



Then glad they leA their covert lair, 
And fteaked about in the midnight air. 

Up to the vaulted firmament 
His path the fire-fly courser bent, 
And at every gallop npon the wiad, 
He flung a glittering spark behind ; 
He flies like a feather in the blast 
Till the first light cloud in heaven is past, 

But the shapes of air have begun their wodc, 
And a drizzly mist la around him cast, 

He cannot see through the mantle mmrfca 
Heahivera with cold, btit he niges ftst. 

Through storm and darknesa alettt and Amie, 
He lashes his steed and spurs amain, 
Por shadowy hands have twitched the tein. 

And flame-shot tongues around him played, 
And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell malignity. 
And yells of rage and shrieks of fear 
Came screaming on his startled ear. 

His wings are wet around bis breast, 
The plume hangs dripping from his crest. 
His eyes are blind with the lightning's glare, 
And his ears are stunned with the thunder's roar ; 
But he gave a shout and his blade he drew, 

He thrust before and he struck behind, 
nil he pierced their cloudy bodies through, 

And gashed their shadowy limbs of wmd, 
Howling the misty spectres flew. 

They rend the air with frightful cries^ 
Por he has gained the welkin blue, 

And the land of clpuds behind him lies. 
Up to the cope careering swift 

In breathless motion fast, 
Pleet as the swallow cuts the drift, 
, Or the sea-rack rides the blast, 
The sapphire bolt of eve Is sho't, 

The sphered moon Is passed. 
The earth, it seems a tiny spot 

Upon a sheet of azure cast. 

Oh ! it was sweet in the clear moonlight, 

To tread the starry plain of Even, 
To mark the twinkling lamps of Night, 

And feel the cooling brcoih of Heaven! 
But he made no stop and he made no etay 
Till he came to the bank of the milky w|iy, 
And then he checked his courser's foot, 
And watched for the glimpse of the planet-shoot. 

Sudden along the snowy tide 

That reveled to meet their footsteps* folt, 
The sylphs of Heaven were seen to glide, 

Attired in sunset's crimson pall ; 
Around the Fay they weave the danee, 

They skip before him on the plain, 
And one has taken his wapp- sting lance, 

And one upholds his bridle rein. 
With warblings wild they lead him on 

To where through clouds of amber i 
Studded with stars resplendent shone 

The palace of the sylphid queen. 
Its spiral columna gleaming bright. 
Were streamers of the northern light ; 
Its curtains' bright and lovely flush 
Was of the morning's rosy blush. 
And the ceiling far that rose aboon 
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The while and feathery fleece of noon. 

Bot ob ! ho^ fair the shape that lay 

Beneath a rainbow bending bright. 
She seemed to the entranced Fay 

The loveliest of the forms of light ; 
Her mantle was of the purple rolled 

At twilight in the west afar; 
'Twas tied with threads of morning gold. 

And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
Her fece was of the lily roon 

That veils the vestal planet's hue; 
Her eyes, two beamlets from the moon, 

Set floating in the welkin blue. 
Her hair is like the sunny beam, 
And the diamond gems that round it gleam 
A*8 the pore drops of dewy even 
That ne*er have left their nadve heaven. 

She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite, 

And they shone with smiles, for well I weeo 
Never before in the bowers of light 

Had the form of an earthly Pay been seen. 
Long she looked on his tiny face; 

Long with his butterfly cloak she played; 
Slie smoothed his wing of azure lace, 

And handled the tassel of his blade; 
And as he told in accents low 
The story of his love and wo, 
She felt new pains in her bosom rise, 
And the tear-drop started in her eyes. 

And "Oh, sweet spirit of earth," she cried. 

"Retom no more to your woodland height, 
But ever here with me abide 

In the land of everlasting light! 
Within the fleecy drift we'll He, 

We'll hang upon the rainbow's rim ; 
And all the jewels of the sky 

Aroind thy brow shall brightly beam ! 

And thou shah bathe thee in the stream 
That roUa its whitening foam aboon. 

And ride upon the lightning's gleam. 
And dance upon the orbed moon 1 
We'll ait within the Pleiad ring, 

We'll rest on Orion's starry belt, 
And I will bid my sylphs to sing 

The song that nrakes the dew-mist melt ; 
Their harps are of the amber shade 

That hides the blush of waking day. 
And every gleaming string is made 

Of silvery moonshine's lengthened ray; 
And thoB shah pillow on my breast. 

While heavenly breathings float around. 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest, 

Fbrget the joys of fairy ground." 

She was lovely and fair to see. 

And the elfin's heart beat fitfully ; 

But lovelier far, and still more fair, 

The earthly form imprinted there, 

Nought he saw in tha heavens above 

Was half ao dear as his mortal love, 

For ho thought upon her looks so meek. 

And he thought of the light flush on her cheek ; 

Never again might he bask and lie 

On that sweet cheek and moonlight eye, 

But in his dreams hei' form to see, 

To clasp her in his reverie, 

To think vpon hit virgin bride, 



Was worth all Heaven and Earth beside. 

"Lady," he cried, "I have sworn to-irfght, 

On the word of a fairy knight, 

To do my sentenced task aright; 

My honor scarce is free from stain, 

I must not soil its snow again ; 

Beiide me weal, betide me wo, 

Its mandate must be answered now." 

Her bosom heaved with the pent-up sigh, 
The tear was in that beaming eye ; 

But she led him to the palace gate. 
And called her sylphs that hovered there. 

And bade them fly and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car. 
With charm and spell she blessed it there, 
Prom all the imps of upper air ; 
Then round him cast the shadowy shroud, 
And tied his steed behind the cloud; 
And she pressed his hand as slie bade liim fl^ 
Par to the verge of the northern sky, 
For by its fitful quivering light, 
A star was there would fall to-night. 

Borne afar on the wings of the blast. 
Northward away, he speeds him fast, 
And the courser follows the dondy wain, 
Till the hoof-strokes &11 like pattering rain. 
The clouds roll backward as he flie ', 
Each flickering star behind him ties. 
And he has reached the northern plain, 
And becked his fire-fly steed again, 
Ready to follow in its flight 
The streatning of the rocket-light. 

The star is yet In the vanlt of Heaven, 

But it rooks in the summer gale ; 
And now 'tis fitful and uneven, 

And now 'tis deadly pale ; 
And now 'tis wrapped in sulphery smoke. 

And quendied its raylesa beam, 
And now with a rattling thunder-stroke 

It bnratain flash and flame. 
As swift as the glance of the arrowy lanee 

That the storm-spirit flinga from on high, 
The star-ahoot flew o'er the welkin Uae, 

As it fell from the sheeted sky. 

As swiA as the wind in its trail behind 

The elfin gallops along, 
The fiends of the cloud are bellowing load, 

But the sylphid charm is strong ; 
He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire. 

While the cloud-fiends fly from the blaxe; 
He watches each flake till ita sparks ecpire, 

And rides in the light of its rays. 
But he urged hUa steed to t)ie lightning's speed, 

And caught a glimmering spark ; 
Then wheeled around to the fairy ground, 

And sped tkirough the midnight dark. 

Ouphe and goblin ! imp and sprite! 

Elf of eve 1 and starry Fay ! 
Ye that love the moon's aoA light, 

Hither, hither wend your way ; 
Twine ye in a jocund ring, 

Sing and trip It merrily. 
Hand to hand and wing to wing, 

Ronnd the wild witch-hazel tree. 
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WeiTe the dance and weave the song, 

Tlie wanderer It returned again, 
His flame- wood lamp burns bright and strong, 

His wings have lost their ciimson ataia; 
Twine ye in an airy round. 

Brush the dew and sweep the lea ; 
Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 

Round the wild witch-haxel tree. 

The beetle guards our holy ground, 

He flies about the haunted place, 
And if a mortal there be found, 

He hums in his ears and flaps his hct ; 
The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay. 

The owlet*s eyes our lanterns be; 
Thus we sing, and dance and play, 

Round the wild witch-hasel tree. 

Bat hark 1 fh>m tower on tree-top liigh, 

A sentry elf his call has made, 
A streak shines in the eastern sky, 

Shapea of moonlight flit and fiule ! 
The hill- top gleams in morning's spring, 
The sky-lark shakea his dappled wing, 
The day-gUrapse glimmers on ihe lawn. 
The cock haa crowed— the Cays are gone. 
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Mv chum at Rome was Charlea Arlington, an ama- 
teur painter. He had precisely that disposition which 
makea a ooalbrtable inmate. No strong and obtrusive 
points of character or stereotyped manners vexed you 
In his presence. He was not one of those individuals 
whoae feelings It Is necessary to consult every moment 
for fear of giving offence. There was nothing angular 
or positive about Arlington. The clime in which he 
had so long sojourned had apparently melted the starch 
of northern prejudice quite away. Without being 
greatly admired or loved, he was liked by every one. 
Rome was crowded with strangers when he arrived, 
and he was glad to accept of a bed In the ante-room of 
my apartment, In the Piaxsa d*Espagna, until more 
oomraodious lodgings could be procured. In three 
days we were so nicely fixed that he determined to re- 
main permanently. His easel was placed before a 
window that opened upon a broad dear vista between 
the dingy houses, in a light which he declared magni- 
ficent. Portfolioa and prints littered the floor, and my 
hitherto prim and quiet room assumed a very artist-like 
and n^Hge aspect. I used to sit by the fire reading, 
while Arlington painted ; and a most rational scene of 
tranquil enjoyment our quarters presented during those 
long dreamy mornings. My companion, who was some- 
thing of a humorist, hsd amused himself by p<iinting 
the walls in fresco, as he chose to dignify his rough 
but graphic designs. In one comer was depicted a 
weU-fiUed bookshelf. It was a great diversion to us to 
watdk visiiorsj^whose eyesight was not the best exa- 
mine with astonishment the titles of this unique col- 
leeiion of books in effigy. They were in fact, the very 
last one would expect to encounter In Rome, and near- 
ly aU prohibited. Another device was a canary bird 
in a cage, with the door open, which naturally excited 
at observation. A few national portraits and 
were scattered here and there, so that our 
I nsed to call the room la camera Americana. 
The daughter of one of our neighbora brought a boquet 



every morning and this with the fruit which remained 
from our breakfut,^ it was Arlington's buslnsaa to ar> . 
renge to the best advantage on the marble centre- talrfe. 
He had disposed a few beautiful oasts and oil paintings 
very gracefully around, and managed the curtains no 
as to produce that agreeable efiect of light and ahnde 
whfch artists best understand. One rainy roomlDg^ 
instead of settling to his task as ususl, he sallied ont 
to finish a sketch of the celebrated Broken Bridge, 
which he was about to transfer to canvas, and I had 
resigned myself to at least three houra uninterrupted 
wandering through the ** Inferno," when tlie fittle 
flower girl thrust her head in at the door, saying that 
there was a gentleman la the hail very anxious to nee 
Signer Carlo— ** I think he is an Englishman, and 
quite ill, porermo," added the child. I went oat to ex- 
plain the absence of my compatriot. The atrancer 
was a finely formed and genteel young man, withn 
handsome face, although very thin and pale. I soon 
ascertained that he wassn Amerlcsn, who came abroed 
for his health, and reached Rome only the night heCon, 
exhausted with his journey. He brought an introdoor 
tion to Arlington, and his firat and most anxioua wisb 
was to find comfortable lodgings. This was no tmmf 
thing at the moment ; and so impatient was the yonnc 
man that it was with difficulty I could persuade him 
to come in and rest Mmselt The sight of our cheer- 
ful fire and warm carpet seemed, however, to altw the 
invalid's mood at once. He threw off bis doek, nad 
held his almost tranqmrent hands to the fire with al- 
most childish delight. 
" How comfortable !" said he, " how like home V* 
The last expression seemed to swaken themoet cha- 
rished associations. He continued to gaxe on the 
bright and flickering blaze abaorbed In ihoo^t, and as 
the warmth pervaded his frame, and Ilia ejre oneoo* 
sclously followed the quivering flame, 1 oonld caailjr 
fancy the tenor of his musings. He was calling to 
mind his hasty and cheerless journey acroes the con- 
tinent, the stone-floors, vast and eokL chambers, and 
days and nights of lonely wayfaring, with disenne 
weighing on his heart ; and all this was contrasted 
with the comforts and kindness of home. I began to 
feel a deep interest in the sufferer, and it oocmred to 
me that the occupants of the rooms above might have 
a vacant apartment. I lost no time In suggesting na 
inquiry to my visitor, and in the course of an botor hod 
the satisfaction to see him pleasantly quartered directly 
over us. Our studio, as he called it, continued, how- 
ever, to be hia favorite resort : and we soon iMind eo 
much to awaken our sympathies In his character and 
condition that Clinton became our constant comiienioa. 
When the weather was fine, we accompanied him to 
the Pindan Hill or Su Peter's. Sometimes he joined 
me in a visit to the Forum, and at othera Arlington fat 
one of his sketching excursions ; but his health gene- 
rally confined him to the fireside ; and often, when in 
his own chamber, a knock on the floor would summon 
us to his sid. He still cberiabed hopes of recovery, 
and avoided as much as possible any allusion to hie 
illness. In conversation he was spirited and intereaC- 
Ing, and gained dally upon our regard by bis frank 
bearing and manly intelligence. One bright morning, 
Signer Cario was putting the last touch to hia Broken 
Bridge, snd I was reading the last paragraph of GaUg- 
nanl's Messenger, when wc were startled by a crash 
above us, and the fall of several heavy bodies. ' With- 
out a word we hastened to our friend's apartment. He 
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wat sitting up in bed, trembling with excitement. On 
Ihe floor were several broken vials, and in the centre ol 
tlie room stood the hostess, pouiing forth a volley of 
imprecations, and holding aloft an enormous broom, 
while the air was filled with dust. The rapid utter- 
ance of the landlady, and the violent fit of coughing 
which interrupted Clinton, prevented us, for several 
minutes, from ascertaining the real state of affairs. 
At length it appeared that the padrona had undertaken 
to sweep the room in order to save time to go to a festa. 
Her invalid lodger, not having Italian enough at com- 
mand to make her understand his objection to the pro- 
ceeding, had expostulated in vain, and, finally, enraged 
at her obstinacy, threw vial after vial, besides two or 
three large volumes and an inkstand, at her head, and 
this was the cause of the uproar. After matters were 
explained to the satisfaction of <he belligerents, Arling- 
ton and myself retired highly entertained at the scene; 
but not a little surprized at such violence on the part of 
our quiet and sensible friend. When the latter joined 
VLB he teemed somewhat mortified at what had taken 
place ; and soon proposed a walk. 

" My poor mother," said he, as we went forth, " used 
to call me impulsive; and with good reason ; I inheri- 
ted her sanguine temper; that same impulse lost me a 
fortune and gained me a wife.,' 

I was eager to know how this happened, and when 
we had found a sunny and retired path in the Villa 
Borghese, Clinton took my arm, and, as we strolled to 
and fro, thus explained his remarlt. 

"My parents were quite delighted when a place was 
■ecnred for me in the eompting-house of Harrod db 
Co. I well remember the discourse of my father the 
evening before I commenced my apprenticeslilp. He 
told me that Mr. Harrod was a bachelor of enormous 
wealth, that his partners had all been clerks with him, 
and that I had notning to do but conform and make 
mf self useful, to experience similar good fortune. I 
followed this advice, and at the end of four yeara was 
a general fovorite with the whole concern. Mr. Har- 
rod treated me with great partiality. I soon discovered 
that pride was his foible, an indomitable sense of re- 
putation, a passion for consideration in society and in 
trade. He aspired to be esteemed flrat in New York, 
both as a merchant and a man. And hit ambition was 
satisfied. There was no one whose credit stood high- 
er, wlioae opinion was more valued, or whose Influence 
was greater than his. I have never seen a human 
being who appeared so thoroughly self-dependent, 
whose *blood and judgment were so well commingled.* 
He seemed wholly superior to the blandbhments of 
Iha folr. Business was spparantly his pleasure, and, 
as he nerer was seen at any place of amusement or 
known to speak to a woman, except his housekeeper, 
while his charities were munificent, many people es- 
teemed him a saint. I could not, indeed, love such a 
character; but there was a sustained elevation about 
it that enforced my reverence. One evening, within a 
-fow months of my msjority, I attended the theatre. 
Bfifore the curtain rose, my attention was attracted by 
tlM appeamnce of a lady A the opposite box, whose 
* beauty I have never seen equaled. The persons about 
iier were evidently unknown to her, and I did not per- 
ceive that she was attended by any gentleman. I 
could not refrain from turning my eyes constantly In 
that direction. The more 1 contemplated the lady, the 
more lovely she appeared. As I am an snthnalaatic 



admirerof beauty, I was familiar with the appearance^ 
at least, of every one in the city, who boasted any rare 
attractions, and of course inferred that the lady before 
me was a stranger ; and yet there was none of tluit 
curiosity or surprize which can be traced in the man- 
ner of one to whom the scene is wholly new. On thft 
other hand, I could not account for loveliness such as 
hers being so apparently unnoticed. At the commence- 
ment of the afterpiece I saw a man, whose figure and 
face were concealed in his cloak, enter the box and 
take a seat Immediately behind the incogniia. It struck 
me that he frequently addressed her, and that she re- 
plied, though neither changed their posture in the least.' 
When the play was over, I continued to watch as he- 
tore. She rose at the same time with her mysterious 
companion. He assisted her in putting on a ahawt 
and gave his hand to l^ad her from the box. His cloak: 
became entangled, and, as he moved away, was half 
drawn from his shoulders. He turned to recover it, 
and I recognized Mr. Harrod. Before I could rally front 
my astonishment, they were lost in the crowd. To 
understand my intense curiosity at this incident, yott 
should have known Harrod ; yon should have expe- 
rienced for years, his dignified reserve, his calm sell^ 
possession, his contempt for what the world calls plea- 
sure. You should have learned, as I did, to regard hint 
as a being superior to the Infirmities of humanity, fir- 
ing in a more exalted atmosphere than his fellows, and 
actuated by motivea of a loftier nature. He was re- 
garded as a woman-hater, or at least a man who lived 
too much upon his resources to be swayed bfoommont 
passion. I was haunted by an Inqulsiiiveneaa snch as 
possessed Caleb Wilttams with regard ts Falkland. A 
moment's reflectfon would have made me aware ot 
the danger of invading the privacy of a haughty matt 
Hke Mr. Harrod ; but I paused not to consider. I 
knew of only one man in his employ who seemed to 
have his entire confidence. Therewaaanalrofiespec*^ 
tabHity and a grave decorum about *old Ben,' whlda 
probably chimed in with his master's hamor. He was 
a kind of confidential servant, waited at table on great 
occasions, and acted as footman or enand-boy, as 
emergency required. He was the major-domo of Haf- 
rod's splendid bachdofs-hall. To this peraonafa I 
determined to have recourae, and the very next dajr, 
upon pretence of asking about a missing letter, I baek- 
oned him to a comer of the warehouse, and very oan- 
tlously opened an Inquiry as to where his master pas- 
sed the previous evening. He appeared instantiy to 
be upon his guard, assured me I was mistaken in ntjr 
surmises, and pretended total ignorance on the aaigeet. 
For a week I brooded over the mystery in atlenae. I 
perused that serious and tranquil countenance, that 
awed my boyish spirit, striving to detect the ttnesot 
cunning or the smoothness of hypocrisy, I peered liw 
to those clear gray eyes to discover the dormant fiie of 
passion; but my observations only punled me ths 
more. The same indiflbrence to ordinary motives, tlis 
same eelf-respect and apparent atddsm was obvious 
in every look and movement ; nor was I able to asbdn^ 
the habitual deference with which this alngnkr man . 
inspired me. One forenoon, as I was leaning ovw th* 
ledger, biting the end of my pen, and musing over ih»t, 
incident which excited such an interest in my miBd, I 
observed old Ben, watching me intently. The OM- 
ment he caught my eye, he moved toward the door 1 1 
followed, and when we were in the atisat, ha thrast 4 
note into my hand, and walked away. Ths i 
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eoTelope, elegant writing and fancy seal, indicated a 
lady't handiwork. The contenfa were as foUowe : 

*'*If Mr. Clinton will call this afternoon between 

fire and six o'clock, at No. 30, Street hia cu- 

ilodty on a certain subject shall be amply gratified.' 

"You will readily conceive with what impatience 
I awaited the time specified. Precisely at half past 
five, I rang the bell of a very genteel dwelling house, 
at the place indicated; and was immediately ushered 
by a colored servant into a splendid drawing-room, in 
which rich ottomans, beautiful paintings, a harp, and 
various other evidences of wealth and taste met the 
eye. Upon a couch by the fire, sat the lady whose 
beauty liad so strongly attracted my admiration at the 
theatre. In her present costume she appeared more 
lovely than before. Upon my entrance, she rose and 
received me with great courtesy, but there was a slight 
embarrassment mingled with the almost playful cor- 
diality of her manner. She evidently enjoyed the sur- 
prize and delight exhibited in my countenance. 

" *I fear,' aaid she, archly, * that I have done a fool- 
iah thing, to say the least, in sending lor you ; but the 
fact iS| I liad my share of curiosity aa well as yourself. 
I had a strong desire to see Mr. Clinton, of whom I 
had lieord so macbi and I felt from the confidence he 
baa iuapired in others, that my secret was in no danger 
wUhhim.' 

" I oould dwell at length upon this memorable inter- 
view ; anflice it, however, to repeat its essential points. 
Judge of my surprise, when this beautiful creature in- 
fbrmed me that she was and had been for aeveral yeara, 
the wife of Mr. Harrod ! Her origin was very humble, 
and much aa ahe was beloved by her husband, he could 
never bring hia mind to render the marriage public 
He had received her from her parenu a mere child, and 
had spared no care or expense in tier educalloo. In 
iiict, this stem son of Mammon, so long deemed an in- 
corrigible bachelor, and the most utilitarian of miUUmr 
miret, had been all the while anogly carrying on as 
sweet a little romance as ever brightened into poetry 
the routine of common life. I owed my initiation to 
the imprudesee of the only aervant who ahared his 
iDMter'B secret. Harrod had told hia wife the evening 
previoufl that be ahould leavenhe city the next day, 
for a week, and she, in a moment of caprice, hearing 
from old Ben, of my leading questions, and wishing to 
■ee one ahe had often heard her husband commend, 
had ventured upon the bold experiment I have de- 
scribed I never met so charming a woman. We 
chatted away like old friends, discussed Mr. Harrod's 
peeuliar traits of character, and I openly lamented his 
overweening pride, aa the great foible of a noble mind. 
Yon can fency how many ^mea of mutual interest 
mieb an occa^en would auggest. It seemed as if Mrs. 
Hamd waa determined to atone for months of isola- 
tion by a free iodnlgenoe of her social powers. Her 
brilliancy and varied information, her tact and igno* 
lanoe of the world, her simplicity and almost girlish 
enthualaam, combined to render heramostfescioating 
compmilon. We were soon in the full tide of agreea- 
ble converse, when a alight click, like the rattle of a 
key In a look, struck our ears. At this, to her well- 
known sound, ahe turned deadly pale. 

" < €h«cioua powers V ahe exclaimed, * that must be 
my httsband; pray cenoeal yourself there,' and abe 
pgintsd to the voluminous folds of a window-curtain. 

"<Ko, madam,' I replied, *I disdain to evade the 
isfmyfoUy.' 



** At thia moment atepa were heard along the entry. 
I knew at once the firm and regular tread of Harrod^ 
and stood silently awaiting his entrance. Words can- • 
not paint the blank astonishment with which his gaze 
rested on me. There was a pause of more than a mi- 
nute — to me it seemed an hour. 

" *I hope I do not interrupt ; I trust my presence is 
not intrusive,' at length he murmured in tones of the 
most bitter irony, and glancing with a contemptuous 
smile lh>m his wife to me, as he stood thus, with fol- 
ded arms, like the statue of Scorn. 

**I saw that it was no time for explanation, and 
passing him with a respectful bow, I slowly withdrew. 
I did not sleep that night. From what I knew oC 
Harrod's character, I doubted not that thia adventure 
would blast my prospects, and It was with the keenest 
self-reproach that I remembered I had sacrificed my 
hopes to the gratification of an idle curiosity. With 
no little trepidation I anticipated a meeting with Har* 
rod the enaulng day. I resumed my post at the deak 
as usual, and, at the customary hour of eleven, the 
carriage drove up, and the senior partner walked into 
the counting-room with as sustained a carriage and 
unconcerned a look as if nothing had occurred to dis- 
turb his equanimity. He was closeted in his private 
room for more than half an hour with the chief derk, 
who, on his egress, signified to me that I was wanted. 
I felt that my future career was involved In that Inter- 
view, and determined to go throsgfa It with as good a 
grace as possible. 

" • Clinton,' said Mr. Harrod, when the door was 
doaed, * I have alwaya found you tmtbfol, and truat 
you will now anawer me candidly— how oft«i have 
you visited the house where I found you laat night 1^ 

«» Never, Bif, till then.* 

"•Are you willing to pledge youraelf never to g^ 
there again, or reveal during my life what you these 
accidentally diacovered V 

"•Yes, air.' 

" 'Upon that condition you can remain wtth uai' 

"Thus ended our colloquy; but I was not lenghi 
disoemiog a change in Mr. Hsrrod's feelings toward 
me ; not that he doubted my integrity in the least, but 
the thought of my participating in what he was weak 
enough to deem a humitiadng secret, rankled in his 
breaat. He died aoon after, and I learned that a pto- 
ject which had been matured between him and tbs 
other partners to uke me into the house, under the 
most aspicious conditions, was abandoned at hia sug- 
gestion several months before." 

" And thus," said I, " by acting from impulae you 
lost a fortune ; and how did you gain a wife 1" 

•• That is soon told," replied Clinton. •' Tom Ches- 
ter was my intimate friend, during boyhood and youths 
and one evening he called for mc to go to a ball with 
him. As we were leaving the parlor, I asked my mother 
for a master-key, as I should not be back until toward 
morning. 

" •Ah !' aaid she, ^^arry, I do wish you ooiUd re- 
main at homo at least one evening In the week. The 
only thing that will ever make ]rou regular and domes- 
tic is maniage. Pray, Mr.%heater, use your Influenee 
with my son, and induce him to marry.' • 

" * With an my heart, rbsdam,' answered Tom. •! 
have a sweet little coualn in Jerseyi who Is exactly 
the wife for him.' 

•• • WeU,' said I • I'll marry her to-morrow.* 

•* < Yon are not Id esvnestr 
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** ^QuiktB so. Yon are as well actiiiaintecl with my 
ckancter as any one Id the world. You toy your eou- 
abk is axactly the woman for me. Fll take your word 
iMT it Write to her at once, describe me as I am, 
mod if she is content with such a man, I'll ratify tlie 
oontract.' 

**The next day Chester sent to Jersey my full 
length portrait, drawn with an impartial hand. My 
good points were stated without exaggeration, and my 
laults honestly avowed, \s bile the particulars of my 
personal appearance and prospects in life completed 
the picture. It hit the lady*s fancy, and in a week we 
were married. A better wife, or one more devoted 
and attached, no man was ever blessed with. As to 
her beauty, judge for yourself,*' and he drew a minia- 
ture from his bosom, representing an uncommonly 
•wbet and expressive face. " And thus, my friend, 
that rash humor which my mother gave me, lost me 
a fortune, which might have been my ruin, and gain- 
ed me a wife, who is the joy of my heart But there 
eomes our little flower-girl to call us to dinner, and I 
dare say Arlington needs no one to wish iiim— ^uono 
appMo:* 



OUB OALLANT MASINBBS IN THB LAST WAB. — OnC Of 

the most brilliant achievements of our hardy tars dur- 
ing the last war with England, was the gallant defence 
of the Privateer General Armstrong In the Bay of Fayal 
against the combined force of several British men of 
war. The following interesting account of that sharp 
and brilliant conflict, brilliant on the American side, 
has just been publislied in the Portland Transcript, 
furnished for that paper by one who was an officer on 
board of the General Armstrong at the time. 
X4AST CRUISE OP THE GEN. ARMSTRONG. 

BT OVB or TUB CBEW. 

Trb schooner General Armstrong was altered to a 
bemiapfarodite brig, in August, 1814, and fitted out for 
a cruise. Her tonnage was about four hundred. She 
mounted eight long nines and along forty-two pounder, 
weighing about three tons. This privateer sailed from 
Sandy Hook, on September, 9th, at 10 P. M., com- 
manded by Samuel C- Ried, Esq., with a crew of ninety 
•eamen and officers, mostly firom the States of Con- 
naeticut and Massachusetts. 

At 2 A. M. found ourselves in the centre of the block- 
ading squadron, consisting of three Une-of-battle stUps, 
one rasee, two frigates, and two sloops of war. Our 
only way to escape was by turning to windward, and 
thanks to the Generars heels, and good luck and man- 
agement, wo worked her out from the midst of them. 
At 10 A. M. we were five miles to the windward of the 
enemy's weathermost ship. They, however, continued 
tiM chase until 12 M. D., when they bore up for the 
land, finding it of no use to continue the chase. 

We continued our course to the eastward, without 
falling in with anything until the 14th, when we fell in 
with a brig, who commenced firing upon us without 
hoisting any colors. We found that she had a long 
gun, and supposed her to be the Portsmouth Privateer) 
of Portsmouth, N. H. W^hought best not to make 
a doss acquaintance with her, for fear of getting crip- 
pled, and thereby spoiling our cruise. We, therefore, 
ihovrad our colors, made sail, and continued our oourst 
fiir the Western Islands. On the 20th, fell in with s 
Spanish armed schooner and a Portugoese ship— board- 
ad tham— found all right, and left theoL Oa the mora- 



iiig of the 25th September, we arrived at Payal—oaine 
to anchor in the bay, about three miles from the town 
—were visited by Mr. Dabney, American Consul, and 
several American gentlemen, who were passengera 
from Lisbon in a Portuguese ship, then laying in the 
harirar. 

We commenced filling our water casks, and taking 
in such other articles we needed. About sunset we 
saw a man-of-war heave round the N. E. point of the 
harbor, and shortly afterward another. Mr. Dabney 
eaid that there was no danger from them— that he waa 
well acquainted with the commander of the squadron 

that he was a gentleman, and would not molest us 
in a neutral port— and that he made that port a place 
of rendezvous. Captain Ried called his officers to- 
gether for consultation, and after hearing Mr. Dabney'a 
staten:cnt, most of them were of the c^infon that U 
would be best to lay where we were, as we should have 
to run the sloop of war close on board, and would pro- 
bably receive much injury. Mr. Williams, second 
Lieut., was anxious to get under way, pass the sloop 
of war, and run through between Pico and FayaL 

In the meantime a line-of-battle ship iiove in sights 
By this time the sloop and frigate had anchored in tiia 
bay. The seventy-four proved to be tlie Plantagenats 
Capt. Lloyd, the frigate. Rota, Lord Somerville, andr 
the sloop of war, the Carnation. It was tlien thought 
advisable to haul close in under the Fort, and claim 
the protection of a neutral power. As soon as the 
Plantagenet hove in sight, Mr. Dabney found he was 
mistaken in the squadron. About 8 P. M. a boat waa 
seen going ofi* to the enemy's ships. We immediately 
hove up the anchor, got out sweeps, and pulled in for 
the Fort. The sloop of war got under way and stood 
across the harbor. We continued pulling and kedging^ 
in, until we shot in by the south-east part of the harbor 
—a very high hill. The moon was in her full, and had 
risen above the hill. 

While thus empfoyed, and within half a mile of tha 
Fort, we discovered, in tlie dusk of tho moon, between 
the point and us, four boata pulling up under the scem^ 
with muffled oara. Capt. Ried tiailed tl»em and or^ 
dered them to keep ofi*. They answered—" What tha 
d—1 are you afraid of r Riad hailed again— ** Keep 
ofi*, or ru fitt inta you P* At tliis annoonccn»ent tha 
officer in command called out—** Give way for her, and 
give the d— d Yankees no quanersl" Before tliay 
could get alongside, a long nine waa slued round to a 
stem port and fired on one of the boats pulling upi, 
which killed or wounded nearly the whole crew. This 
boat was commanded by tho third lieutenant of the 
Plantagenet. She driited to the beach, about a mile 
from our vesscL The other boats got alongside, and 
two of them attacked on the starboard and one the 
larboard quarter. 

All this was apparently the work of a minute. We 
were still engaged kedging the vessel under the Fort, 
when the word from aft was " lUpd boardenr On 
mnsteiing sft, the first lieutenant, Frederic A. Worth, 
received a ball in his left side, and a seaman by tba 
name of Barton Qoid was shot through the heart, and 
fell insUntly dead. These men were shot through the 
gun or sweep ports. In passlrg aft one of tha oAoan 
•aw a blunderbuae run through a sweap port— ha In- 
stantly jumped on it, when it was discharged ; the con- 
tents eatered the combings of tha cabin co mp a ni e o 
way, and Indged. By the praaeaea of mlad aad pnMapt 
action of that officer, no doaht the tfifaaof Mr.Dabmfb 
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Um ComuI, tnd terend other gmidemen were saved, 
le they were eteodiog In the oompftDion way at the 
time, and had it been fired in its paialkl poaiilon it 
muac have iLilled or wounded them. 

The boat on onr larboard qaarter waa instantly re- 
pelled, Vith most of her crew killed and wounded ; they 
were enabled, however, to get off and take refuge under 
cover of a large Portugueae ship, lying in the harbor. 
The two on the starboard quarter soon called for quarter 
which was given them. We ceased firing as soon as 
possible ; the offioere fore and aft the deck, at the risk 
•f their lives, with great difficulty stopped the men 
from filing and using the pika and cutlass, and per- 
mitted those men who, ten or fifteen minutes before, 
had received ordere to **give the d--d Yankees no 
quarter," to put the boat hooks against the side of our 
▼easel and shove off and go about their business. 

We then warped in under the Fort, in hopes of being 
protected by the garrison ; but they had neither the 
disposition nor the ability to do it. The guns in the 
Port, from all appearances, had not been touched for 
twenty years. In the meantime our surgeon, Broging- 
ham, a yery worthy and efficient man, was despatched 
«o the boat that had drifted on shore, with ordere to do 
aB he could for the wounded. He found about twenty 
moo alive in her, who were badly wotinded, the re- 
mainder being dead. He took off limbs, extracted balls, 
md dressed their wounds, and did it to the satisfiMstion 
of the Bngttsh surgeons, who said, the next day, that 
the wounds had been treated the same as his Miyesty's 
snigeons wonld have done. The boat's crew, attend- 
ing the doctor, carried the wounded men into the honse 
and made them as comfortable as they could be under 
the chvumstances. At hslf past 11, we had got the 
vessel within pistol shot of the Fort, moored with 
springs on the cables. The moon was risen high, 
without a single cloud In the Heavens, and the night 
was exceedingly beaudful In that mild and serene 
^Imate. 

The town of Fayal stands on the sides of high hills; 
on the water's edge Is a wall the whole length of the 
town, the Fort in the centre. On these hills were to 
i>e seen all the inhabitants, men, women and children, 
ladies in their white dresses— from one extremity to 
the other, making a most beautiful appearance in the 
blight moonlight. Those people— the whole inhabi 
tants of this beautiful town— had taken their stations 
•on these hills to see a conffict such as they had never 
before witnessed. 

At 12, M. N., the sloop of war stood in for the town, 
towing at her stem fourteen boats, manned and armed 
-for action. These boats contained, from the best ac- 
'counts we could get, four hundred men. 

It will be recolleeted by many that this squadron 
waa engaged in the Chesapeake, stealing negroes, and 
landing troops for the capture of Washington and Bal- 
thaaore, and was supplied with transport boats of a hirge 
•aixe, each of which would carry from sixty to a hun- 
dred men, with an eighteen pounU caronnade, besides 
swivels, blunderbusses, Ac, 

The sloop worked in abreast of the Armstrong, and 
cast them off— herself laying to. The boata pulled 
«lawly ahead, keeping in dose order, under cover of 
the sloop. We soon found that ihe|(drew so much 
-ahead that our guns wonld soon be wooded and we 
«hoiiM lose our broadside from the long nines. With 
ipaat penuasfon, Capt Ried gave ordere to fire— that 
lAfa whkh aetit nany a bimve foUow to his last acoount. 



The gans were loaded with round grape and t 
shot, with a large bag of ragged musket balls in < 
At this fire long Tom drew his breeching bolts fiom* 
the side and run off on the deck. The boata at tlilB 
time were about musket shot distance — the vessel Wj 
perfectly still sgainst a bank, and must have done great 
execution. I have been informed by an officer of the 
Plantagenet, since the war, that the broadside they 
received, cut them up so much and threw them into 
such confusion, that they were panic- struck. Mr. 
Sora^rville, the firat lieutenant of the Rota, was mor* 
tally wounded ; he was the son of Lord Somerville, and 
had command of the boats for the attack. We were 
enabled to get one of the forward guns to bear oo then 
a second time. On recdvlng the broadside, they polled 
for the bows of the Armstrong, aH excepting two 
launches, which took their stations on our starboM 
quartan We Immedlataly commenced upon the 
launches with pikes and musketry, and soon forced 
them to drop astern, where they drifted out of gtin shot. 
The firat and third division then rushed forward to the 
assbtance of the second division, which waa engaged 
with twelve boats, who were attempting to board. 
But the Armatrong was not to be boarded easily— her 
chain plates were let in to the side of the bulwarks and 
made flush with the plank, so that no one could get np 
the side. The only chance of boarding was on the 
bowsprit ; but this point was well guarded by the sraall- 
arm men and boarders. Several times the bowsprit 
and shrouds were filled with men, but, poor fellowp, 
they were soon picked off. There were but two m«i 
ever got on the deck — one of them run the gauntlet to 
the stem and jumpt overboard, the other was found 
after the action sitting on the aide of k>ng Tom. He 
said he was a mariner belonging ta the Rota Frigate, 
and was badly hurt. He was taken aft to the Doctor; 
but, poor fellow, he died in a few minutes. 

The boats under the bow fought bravely ; the offi- 
cere cheering them, calling out for them to board— 
Boardia ffuv)9rdi—bo9ii alongside of boat» one taa»- 
bling over the other, dead and wonnded mixed together 
in awful confusion ! Not able to board, and their shot 
taktog effect only in the foretop, or in the sUe ualesa 
through the gun or sweep ports, they fought with dee- 
peretioa. And thus perished between two and three 
hundred breve men — some who had fought in the me- 
morable battle of Trafiftlgar with the gallant Ndaon. 
These men were not'volunteera, but picked men — " Oe 
you muii," They lay alongside until they were ouMrtly 
killed or wounded. Four boata were taken litersllf 
loaded with dead and wounded— the other eight got 
from under onr bows and pulled along shore oat of 
the range of our long guns. Most of them polling ten 
oars, went away pulling three. 

In the height of the conflict, Mr. Williams, second 
lieutenant called out to repel boardera on the larboard 
bow. When the boardera arrived at this point, Lt. 
Williams was shot through the head, by a Lt Rogen 
of the Plantaganet, who was standing on tlie aOl of 
one of the bow ports ; he was soon seen faUing back 
into the boat, a corpse. 

Mr. Alexander Owen ^IHams wss a yooog man of 
twenty-four years of age, belonging to New London, 
Ct. — a man much beloved by all the crew. An officer 
and one Wan jumped Into the boat, so great waa thcfer 
desire to revenge the death af WiUiama. In jompli!^ 
into the boat, the officer lost his sword. At thto time 
there was a great part of the boat's crew alive aod not 
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wounded. In this situation lie was placed at the mer- 
cy of the enemy, and exposed to the fire of his own 
men { the moon shining bright, he saw the sword of 
the dead officer lying in the stern sheets, bright and 
sharp. This he soon employed cutting right and left, 
mud in a few minutes he was seen cutting the lazy 
painter, which was made fast to the bobsuy, and drop 
her alongside, loaded with dead and wounded. This 
officer was wounded in the wrist by a pistol shot from 
A dying man. The man who accompanied him was 
wounded by a musket ball through the arm by our 
own marines. 

AAer the boau had gone— those that could get off— 
there was a death-like stillness for ten minutes ; not a 
word was spoken. This silence cannot be accounted 
S^ unless that CTery man was struck with the awful 
solemnity of the scene. The people on shore were as 
mute as those on board. At length Mr. Dabney hailed, 
** Who commands the Gen. Armstrong?" Our cap- 
tain answered, " Samuel C. Ried." The Consul com- 
municated it to the bystanders, and In five minutes 
the hills resounded with cheers which continued for 
hours. 

The captured boats were hauled up on the beach, 
and the dead laid upon the sands. The wounded were 
taken with our own into the same building, and their 
wounds all dressed indiscriminately, friend or foe. 
The boats were then cut to pieces on the beach. In 
the meantime Long Tom was mounted and the vessel 
cleared for action. 

Capt. Ried and some of the officers then went on 
shore to consult with the American Consul on the best 
course to pursue. He (here found some officers who 
had lost their boats, who with the English Consul, in- 
formed him, that Commodore Lloyd was determined 
to destroy the Armstrong, if he blew the town down 
In accomplishing it. Under these circumstances, 
Capt. Ried concluded it best for the crew to land their 
clothes and effects, and then defend the vessel to the 
last moment. 

A part of the crew were engaged landing the bag- 
gage of the men and officers, when at 9 A. M. the 
sloop of war stood in for the Armstrong, and at 11 A. 
Iff. hove to within pistol shot, and immediately opened 
a heavy fire, from her eighteen pound carronades and 
two files of marines and small-arm men. At this time 
there were but twelve men on board the Armstrong, 
these were the officers and petty officers. They fought 
the enemy bravely, but not having strength to run out 
the guns after they were discharged, some drew their 
breechen bolts, some dismounted, some broke their 
trigs, &c,, but those that could be worked were conti 
nualiy employed. The long gun, at the second fire, 
ran off the slide, being fired with taught breeching. 
"This gun jumped the slide off the pivot, and landed the 
permillion on the larboard bulwarks, making a point 
1>lank aim at the enemy. In this posititlon she was 
fired five times into the sloop doing great execution ; 
at the sixth fire the the gun dismounted and broke in 
the deck. At length it was thought best to partially 
destroy her and jump overboard, which Mras according- 
ly done by firing a nine pound shot through her bot- 
t6m. This last act was performed by an officer and a 
man now living in Portland by the name of Cole. 
The enemy coniinned firing great guns and small-arms 
for 35 minutes, and strange to say not a single man 
was killed or wounded, nor did their shot hit the hull, 
"bat went over the vessel and (fid considerable iiy'ary in 



the town. One old man, that could not get out of the 
house, was killed by a cannon ball, some of the houses 
were almost demolished, while the Armstrong was 
scarcely touched. After swimming and wading to tho 
beach, which was not more than sixty fathoms distant 
from the Armstrong, the men had a short distance to 
go before they would be protected from the fire of tho 
enemy by an angle of the fort; but in going this dis- 
tance, which was about one hundred yards, they were 
exposed to the fire of grape and canister and musket 
shot, which passed upon the beach without mercy, 
making the stones fly in every direction ; and here 
there was but one man wounded ; making in all, two 
killed and eleven wounded of the Armstrong's crew, 
while the English lost two himdred and fifty men, be- 
sides ninety wounded. 

The sloop kept up a cannonading till 12 M. D. when 
she hauled off and careened to stop shot holes. 

At 2 P. M. the boats, three in number, attempted lo 
board the Armstrong, one boat pulling a long distance 
ahead of the other. They seemed to ase great pre- 
caution ; at length one boat got under the bows and 
one man got on board, btit he stepped mighty soft on 
the deck : in a few minutes another and another ven- 
tured up and they began to walk aft, bot stepped at If 
walking on eggs. At this moment a man aia n dfag 
upon the vmll, abreast of the Armstrong, called o«t^ 
^^Jire the train I firt the train t* it was not repeated dM 
second time, before the men jnmped overboard and the 
boat polled away for dear life. Mr. Parkman the En- 
glish Consul, hailed the boat and told them not to be 
afraid, as there were no Ysnkees on board. On team- 
ing tMi, the English retamed and boarded her. They 
found her on the Bottom, about half full of wateri they 
then set fire to her and left her, and thus ended the fasf 
cruiae qf the Oen. Armitrong, 

The afternoon and all the next day wee taken np la 
burying their dead. On Sept. 27th, they bnried ten 
commissioned officers under arms. Dead bodlee were 
daily washed upon the beach. On the 29th, the aqoed- 
ron arrived which Mr. Dabney had taken this one Ibr. 
Com. Lloyd took two sloops of war I0.0 lequisition to 
carry the wounded home to England. The Ameiicea 
Consul charted a French brig, who landed all but the 
two who were killed, in Amelia Island, a Spanish pert 
at the time. 



HUNTSMEN'S CHORUS IN DER FREISCHUTZ. 

Oira stormy night, at Vienna, a young man etum- 
bled over a corpse which lay in the kenneL He shnd- 
dered, for he fancied that he had trodden upon the 
victim of some misfortune or some murder ; but on 
stooping to assist a fellow creature he soon ascertained 
that hb foot had touched only a man who had taken 
too much wine. 

"Thou drunkard r* exclaimed he. At these words 
the brute, wallowing In the mire, raised his head, wiped 
the mud off his forehead with the back of his hand, 
and, with a faltering voice, said, "Do n*t go, I pray 
you, M. Weber. I am a drunkard ; but it*B ik> reason 
why I should be left to die here. Take me to my 
home : I live cluse by, in the new staadt Hare no 
fear ; you are already soaked enough with rain not to 
dread being wetted to me." 

Weber, moved by compassion, took the drunkard by 
the arm, and proceeded with him toward the quarter 
he had mentioned. Being put on his legs end Id mo- 
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tloo, the tippler recovered some strength, and some 
amaJl share of his senses. In the struggle between 
mind and wine, various incoherent sentences escaped 
hisUps. 

" What a storm," said he, " a splendid storm, indeed ! 
and yet I beheld one much more magnificent fifty 
years ago, in the environs of Torre del Greco, in Italy. 
Then, M. Weber, was young, handsome, and, like you 
bad talent. I compose operas, as you do. Brute that 
I am, I then dreamed of fame, glory, and wealth, while 
doomed, in .the pursuit of art, to fall into an abyss of 
gross intemperance and drunkenness. Once plunged 
into such infany, it is as well to fall dead drunk into 
some kennel, and forget all for some hours. 

Here he had a fit of laughter so loud and bitter that 
the howling of three or four tenified dogs responded 
toil. 

" bet me see," continued he, " what was I just now 
nying ? Ah, I recoUect. I was wandering about Torre 
del Oreco in as horrible weather as this. I repeatedly 
knocked at the door of an isolated house. At length, 
a * Who's there?' was uttered by a feeble voice. * A 
•tranger, who has lost his way and wants shelter,' cried 
h The door was opened, and I beheld before me a 
pfde-looking young man, who had just left his ;bed» 
whisre he was auffering, to afibrd me a refuge. Shelter 
WM all be could give, for I found in the room neither 
moftel of bread nor a drop of wine. When we had 
mad* some Uttle acquaintance, I eouid not help ez- 
preiaing to my host my sarpriie at the loneliness. 

« * I bfive come hither,' said be, ' to conceal my 
•ktne, and die unknown.' " 

" ^Unknown 1' exclaimed I. < Yet I see here musical 
m t n n e cripts, with numerous corrections, which seem 
to denote that you are engaged in composition. It is 
a singular chance that brings us together! I also 
dieam of a maettf^t glory t and am seeking through 
poveviy access to the sanctuary of art. I have fled the 
shop of my father, a respectable and rich tradesman of 
Vietma, and am traveling in Italy with a purse ^hich 
never waa a vwy round one, and which is daily flat- 
tening. But what care 17 1 have glory before me, 
and, guided by it, I walk on mertily.' 

'* * Von have a family, a fother, and friends, and yon 
have deserted them to run after a treacherous and lying 
phantom ! Ah! I should not have done so! Listen to 
me, and the narrative of my life may save you from 
the fate that awaits you, and that has already befallen 
me.' 

"The poor feUow then related the events of his life. 
What a life it was ! A foundling of Casoria, brought up 
by the charity of a tailor, admitted through charity 
also, into the < Conservatory of the Poor of Jesus 
Chiist' at Naples, he had labored with a fanatic fervor 
to obtain access to the scientific secrets of the musical 
art; his master, Gaetano Gnsco, had carefully prompted 
hia marvelous disposition and persevering patience, 
and on reaching manhood he had proceeded to Rome 
and courted public notice. None had condescended 
to listen to his operas. Such as he had succeeded in 
bringing out, Oo<d knows at what cost, had met with 
a complete jSosoo, and the unhappy musician, repulsed, 
baflM and derided, had doubted his own powers, fled 
to tlie foot of Vesuvius, and retired to the humble roof 
where I had found him. 

" * Come, come,' said I, when he had told his mourn- 
ful tale, 'you must not despair thus. Success often 
awalii ua when no longer hoped £or. I'm sura the 



music you have just written will yield more glory tban 
your preceding works.' 

*' I now took up the music, sat myself down Co a 
wretched splnnet that stood there, and began to i^y. 
It was a sublime melody, that you well know, M. 
Weber. It was the Stabat MaUr of Pergoleae. Qy 
degrees a voice, at first feeble, but afterward powerful 
and expressive, mingled with mine. Angels must sing 
in Heaven as Pergoleze sung. The voice suddenly 
became more splendid— and then I heard it no more ! 
I stopped. Behind me lay a corpse which had softly 
dropped upon the floor. Pergoleze was ending in 
Heaven the notes he had begun uttering on earth ! 

"I spent the night by him in prayer, for I then 
prayed. Next day I expended my remaining cash upoa 
the burial of the poor great composer, and left for Rome 
with his immortal Stabat Mater, All proclaimed tint 
unrivalled work sublime. Pergoleze's operas were 
revived at the theatres, and he whom the obscurity of 
his riame had killed became renowned after bis death. 

" This is a melancholy tale, M. Weber, and yet I 
know one more woful still : it is that of a man who has 
relinquished the life of a respectable tradesman to go 
in pursuit of fame, and who has found but miaery and 
opprobrium. In short, M. Weber, it is my own history. 
When, overwhelmed with want and humiliations, 1 
saw that I had mistaken my course, and that Heaven 
had not gifted me with the sacred fire of genius, I re- 
membered poor Pergoleze's advice, and wquld return 
to my father's shop. Alas ! I could no longer breathe 
in it ; it was unto me a narrow cage, wherein I felt as 
if I were dying, for having rashly attempted to spread 
my wings toward the broad Heavens. To qu^ my 
despair, to forget all, I Uxjk to drinking. Such la tha 
reason why the boys daily pursue me in the atreetr, 
shouting out, * There goes the drunkard V Such ia tba 
reason you hsTe just found me rolling in the mtre f * 

As he was uttering this he had reached the door of a 
wretched dwelling. His voice was no longer afieeied 
by his potations ; his steps had become firm and steady. 
Weber was touched with compassion on beholding hia 
pale countenance expressive of deep despair." 

" Master," said the unknown, " your voice and the 
recollections it has revived have destroyed in me the 
welcome efiects of wine. This is the first time, for 
ten yean past, that I re-enter this den not dead drunk. 
Heaven has doubtless ordained it to put an end to my 
miseries." 

" Ves," exclaimed Weber, whose heart melted with 
pity, and who had mistook his meaning, " yes, to-mar> 
row I shall come and see you. Ves, I shall assist you 
with my advice and the interest of my friends." 

The unknown shook his head, raised his eyes to 
Heaven, and took leave of Weber. 

Next day, when the latter, faithful to his promlae, 
approached the unfortunate man's house, he perceived 
a large crowd gathered about it. He drew near a party 
of police officere ; they were conveying away a corpse 
of a man who had hanged himself in the night, and in 
whose room, according to a neighbor's statement, no- 
thing had been found but a wretched truckle-bed and 
a large heap of burned papere. None knew the name 
of the man who for twenty years past had gone out 
drunk every morning and returned drunk every nl^L 

Weber recognized the dead body. IiApelled by a 
sorrowful curiosity, he fbUowad into the suicide's room 
a host of idle people who amuaad tbemselvea In ex- 
ploiing It, and be bappuied to pl^ up a fragmant af 
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muale piper. Ashe perused it a tear ran down his 
cheeks. The half-barned fragment waa an admirable 
chorus of huntsmen. From a pious recollection of the 
poor unknown musician who had thus destroyed him- 
self, Carl Maria Von Weber inserted the piece into the 
opera he was then composing— the immortal Dcr Frey- 
wehuLt. 



RAMBLES AMONG THE ENGLISH PEA- 
SANTRY. 
Thb paper, by^dge Carleton, of l^ouisiana, entitled 
** A Recent Ramble among the Peasantry of England," 
la uncommonly interesting. It describes several visits 
made by the author to the wretched cottagers of that 
counlry— what a phrase to use in connection with 
<* Merry England,*' as she has been called from the 
time of the ballad makers downward 1 The condition 
of the English peasantry is described with feeling, and 
with a picturesque effect that seems to result from a 
simple and faithful statement of what the writer saw. 
We quote two paragraphs from different parts of the 
•fu-ticles : 

A visit to an English Cottage,^! entered a third 
cabin. Here the green earth smiled again, as did the 
modest furze and glossy holly, that felt not the ap- 
proach of winter. The floor was much like the first. 
Near the middle sat the mother, peeling potatoes, 
which she threw into a pot at her side, half filled with 
water. I introduced myself on every occasion, by say- 
ing that I came from beyond the seas, and wished to 
inform my countrymen how the laborers lived in Eng- 
land. Sixpence brought forth willing answers to inter- 
rogatories, which I put without stint. 
••How many children have you 7" 
*• Eight." 

*• What did they feed upon this morning?'* 
*' Potatoes." 

*• What will you give them for dinner T' 
*• These potatoes you see me peeling." 
••Nothing else?" 
••No; nothing else." 

" Have you no meat, no milk, no butter for them?" 
, She made no reply, fixed tier eyes upon them, and 
sobbed aloud. But her countenance suddenly bright- 
ened into a smile, and she said, with a clear voice, 
•• Thank God, salt is cheap." But her joy was a tran- 
sient beam, for her eyes again overflowed as she show- 
ed me her eldest daughter fourteen years of age, whom 
she made rise to her feet. Her tattered garments 
scarcely concealed her sex ; it left her bare to the knees 
behind, while it dangled to the ground in front. She 
blushed deeply, for want had not extinguished the 
modesty of nature, aa her mother drew aside the rags 
that covered her snowy skin. *< These," said she, •' are 
ail the clothes my child has ; she cannot go to school 
in them ; besides, she is obliged to stay at home to take 
care of the children." 

The oilier children were grouped near the elder sister, 
sitting on the naked hearth. Their little hands and 
feet were red with cold; their features were set in 
melancholy; they were not playful, as became their 
innocent years ; no, it has been truly said, that the 
children of the English poor know no childhood! 
Sorrow begins with life ; they are disciplined to priva- 
tion from the cradle. Prom the cradle did I say ?— 1 
6aw no cradle, and I verily believe that such a luxury 
was never known by the children of an English laborer. 



In the comer of the chimney was sn old man, sitting 
on his haunches, putting faggots to the firs intended 
to boll the poutoes. 

"Wholsthair 

" It is old Mr. ; he has no home, and we let hlra 

stay with us.** 

He was eighty-thrt^ years of age, and partook with 
the children his portion of potatoes and salt. 

i asked one of the little girls, where was the catt 
The mother answered, they had none, " for a cat must 
eat.'* 

"Have yon a dog T* 

'• No, we cannot keep a dog ; besides, he disturbs 
the game." 

"But you have a cock to crow for day V* 

" No, we have none." 

I felt a sort of horror come over me at the absence of 
these animals, sacred to every household— the cat, the 
companion and pastime of little children ; the dog, the 
well tried, trusty friend of man; the cock, whose joy- 
ous song hails the coming day — yet poverty, that bitter, 
blighting curse, has expelled even these from the cot- 
tages of the English peasant. 

*• Can your husband read ?** 

••Yes, he can read the easy parts of the bible.^' 

"Can you read?" 

••No, I never went to school." 

•'How many apartments are there in yeur house?** 

•• Two, one below and another above." 

••May I go up stairs ?" 

She was evidently unwilling; my guide gave me a 
discouraging look ; I persevered, and ascended a dirty, 
rickety flight of steps to a chamber, where the whole 
family slept : near a narrow, broken window, stood a 
wooden frame, on four legs, on which were laid trans- 
verse laths, that supported a bed of oat-chaff, sewed 
up in a dirty tattered sack, over which was spread a 
coarse wollen sheet, almost black ; upon this lay two 
pillows of straw and a thick striped coverlet, worn into 
holes. Another sack of chaff lay on the floor, in a 
comer, over which was stretched a sort of blanket^ 
torn to rags. Here slept all the children, except the 
two youngest, who lay with their parents. The fate 
of the old man at night was not made known to me^ 
nor did I inquire. 

The furniture of the apartment below consisted of a 
stool, on which the mother sat ; a box occupied as a 
seat by the eldest daughter; two broken chairs, unsafe 
for eiiher my guide or myself; fourteen or fifteen arti- 
cles of crockery, of fractured plates, saucers and cups ; 
a tea-pot ; two or three small iron vessels for cooking, 
and a broad table, sustained by diagonal bars fastened 
with nails. On the wall, under a broken piece of plato 
glass, hung a white napkin, fringed at the bottom, the 
only testimonial of neatness that poverty could afford. 
The whole chattel estate, including the apparel of man, 
wife and children, could not be sold for ten dollars. 

The English Tenant and the American Slave.— All 
communications from lord to tenant are received with 
the most degrading servility. The poor man is half 
annihilated ; with cap in hand, body bent, and down- 
cast eyes, he articulates unceasingly, my lord— yes, 
my lord— no, my lord— your lordship— with an awe 
due to divinity rather than man. 

The slave in the Carolinas is not so humble in the 
presence of his master. He simply replies, yes, sir ; 
no, sir ; often indulges in the free expression of opin- 
ion ; and, in many families, his communications are oit 
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temui of eqQtUgr. He it, indeed, the property of a 
master, but la well fed ; and even his dogs, Joler and 
Toweer, often devour more fleah in a day than an Bng- 
lish laborar eata lo a week. 

He enltlYatea a patch of sweet potatoes and esculent 
plants for himaetf; keeps fowls in liis yard, sells at 
market, and in the smoke of his chimney hangs the 
joint of a hog, from which he cuts a slice at the calls 
of appetite. He wears a smile on his countenance, is 
fat and saucy among his fellows, laughs with a Tacani 
heart, can dance to a banjo, and freely indulges In his 
talent lor music 

SlaTory la a national evil which the Americans deeply 
deplore. It is sgainst the spiiit of their institutions, 
and must have an end. But there la no redemption 
for tlie English peasanby ; they lie at the bottom of the 
fcbfk of aodety, whose pressure, like that of the pyra- 
mid, ia in proportion to its height. They have not the 
•uength to throw off the incumbent mass, which, like 
the structure to which I have compared i), aeems des- 
tined to outlive many generations of men. 

The nobility are intrenched behind hereditary wealth 
and privilege, and are, moreover, the best educated 
olaaa of anen in Europe. More Uke potenutes than 
aobjoett, they have much to lose and nothing to gain 
hy change. They are affable and condescending, with- 
out loos of dignity; atudy to conciliate, and, at the 
same time to inapirs a respect for themselves, which 
forma the secret guarantee of their power. There are 
alwaya orators and statesmen among them, well read 
and practiaed in the mysteries of legislation. Wisdom 
Is power s and it ia the power of Parliament that has 
raised England to such a pitch of greatness, and up- 
held a coostituiioA which, in any other country, would 
have long ago fallen in ruina. 

Learning in England ia eonfined to a few ; know- 
ledge ia laied, and cannot be bought by the poor. A 
aiogle newspaper costs sixpence, which would give 
bread to the hungry. The light of the press, unlike 
the rays of the sun, shines not upon the cottage thach- 
•d with straw. There are millions of poor laborersi 
operatives and mechanica, who feel the weight of 
government, without comprehending its policy. Their 
rulers practise upon the system of MandevUle, and 
think it would be unsafe to instruct such formidable 
numbers, who might become inquisitive, and ask why 
they were fed on poutoes and salt in sight of a park 
containing three thoussnd deer, to glut the appetite of 
a single man. Hence there are no public schools for 
the instruction of the poor ; this Is the work of charity 
and the church, and not of the law. It was not until 
•ix years ago, that parliament appropriated thirty thou- 
tand pounds for this purpose—but little more than is 
giren by the Sute of Connecticut, with less than 
300,000 inbabitanta. 



PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

PaiiUM no other work could be named, which, ad- 
mired by cultivated minds, has had at the same time 
•och an ameliorating effect on the lower classes in so- 
ciety, aa the Pilgrim's Progress. It Is a book so full of 
native good sense, that no mind can read it without 
gaining in wisdom and vigor of judgment. What an 
nmaxSng effjct it must have produced in this way, on 
the mass of common minds brought under its power 1 
We cannot compute the good it has thus accomplished' 
^D earth. It ie one of the books that by being con- 



nected with the dearest aaoociatioos of childhood, al- 
ways retains Its hold on the heart, and ezerta a double 
influence, when at a graver age, and leas under the 
despotism given to Imagination in childhood, we read 
it with a aerene and thoughtful perception of ita mean- 
ing. How many children have become better citizens 
of the world through life, from the perusal of this book, 
almost in infancy 1 And how many through ita instm- 
mentality, may have been itted after life to Uve kt- 
ever ! — ^The Christian Warfare la here arrayed in the 
glow of imagination to make it attractive. How many 
Pilgrims in hours when perseverance was almost ex- 
hausted, and patience waa yielding, rod cloud* of dark- 
ness were gathering, have felt a sudden return of ani- 
mation and courage from the remembrance of Cfafis- 
tian*8 severe conflicts, and his glorious entrance at last 
through the gates into the city. 

As the work draws to its condnsion, the Poet*a aoal 
aeems to expand with tlie glory of the aulyect. The 
deacription of Christlan'a and HopefuFs entrance op 
through the regions of the air into the Celeatial dty^ 
preceded by the touching acoount of their paeaing the 
River of Death, though oompoaed of the simpleat ma- 
terials, and depicted in the simplest language, with 
Scripture imagery almoat exclusively, constitutes one 
of the finest passages in Englieh literature. The Shi- 
ning Ones, and the beauty and glory of their oonverfa- 
tion ; the Angels and their melodloumotea ; and Pil- 
grims among them, * in Heaven aa it were before they 
came at It {* the city itself in view, and all the hello 
ringing for joy of their welcome; the warm and joyfdk 
thoughts they had about their own dwelling there with 
such compsny, and that forever and ever; the letters 
of gold written over the gate } the transfiguration qi 
the men as they entered, and the raiment put on them, 
that shone like gold ; the harps and crowns given them, 
the harps to praise withal, and the crowna In token of 
honor; the bells in the city ringing again for joy ; the 
shout of welcome, ** Emtxb tk ihto tbk jot op ovm 
Lord;** the men themselves singing with a loud voice, 

BlBSSINO AMD HONOB AHD GlOBT AMD POWEB BS VHTO 

Him that sirrcTH upon tub trbomb, Anv^vwro rum 
Lamb, pobbvbb and bvbb. 

*' Now just as the gatea were opened to let In the 
men, I looked In after them, and behold, the dty dions 
like the sun ; the streets siso were paved with gold, 
and in them walked many men, with crowna upon 
their heads, psims in their hands and golden harpa to 
sing prsises withal. There were also of them that had 
wings ; and they answered one another without inter- 
mission, saying, ' Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord !* •And 
ai>er that they shut up the gates; vhkh, wlun I had 
getrtt IwUhed mye^ among them. 

That City ! The genius of Martin faHa to delineate 
its architectural splendors. Yet his is a magnifieest 
engraving. Thoae mighty domea, piles for stretching 
into dimness, city after city sinking at length into nn- 
distingnishable splendor, and lost In light I 

We stand and gaxe 

On thoae bright steps that Heavenward ralss 
Their practicable way. 

Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad, 
And see to what fair countries ye are Iwund I 
In thirling of the Pilgrim's Progress, and of Bon- 
yan ita author ; of his labors siui sufferings, his sins, 
repentance, and forgiveness ; of the wave of happi- 
ness he has set in motion to roll on through time and 
not be loat, but grow deeper and broader, aa It swells 



ANOTHER FBMALB SAIL<»L. 



loto Htm^otmn of Et«riiUy ; mod of the ovtmdiDg Pio- 
vidMieoflo remaikmbly exhibited in hit life| we wish 
dor lenders to apply the remark of one wliose writings 
are a treasure of philosophicai and spiiitoal wisdom, 
Hairy Moore. 

** The whole plot of the world being eontriTed by 
Infinite wisdom and goodness, we cannot but surmise 
Ihat the most sad representations are but a ahow, but 
the delight real to such as are not wicked and impious; 
and that what the ignorant call evil in this Universe, 
is but as a shadowy stroke in a fair picture, or the 
mournful notes in music, by which the beauty of the 
one is more lively and expressive, and the melody of 
the other more pleasing and melting." 

In the Pilgrim's Progress, there is a charming pas- 
sage, descriptive of the Pilgrim's entertainment in the 
Palace Beautiful, which was thus; "The Pilgrim 
they laid in a large upper chamber whose window 
opened toward the sun rising ; the name of the cham- 
ber was Peace ; where he slept till break of day, and 
then he awoke and sang." A great and thoughtful 
poet, who " loves the flower as hb own child, and sees 
a bcHiuty in a ragged bur," has written a poem with 
this sentence as its motto, which he has entitled 
** Daybreak," and which closes with the following 
stanza. 

How suddenly that straight and glittering shaft 
Shot 'thwart the Earth !— In crown of living fire 
Up comes the Day !— As if they, conscious, quafied 
The sunny flood, hill, forest, city, spire, 
Laugh in the wakening light.— Oo, vain Desire I 
The dusky lights have gone ; go thou thy way ! 
And, pining Discontent, like them, expire 1 
Be called my chamber, Peacs, when ends the day ; 
And let me with the dawn, like Pilosim, sing and pray 1 



starting tliem all at ooee with saeh inatantaMoos ra- 
pidity, while their uQsophistioated noiloa waa,;that if 
the bottled lightning had to get through one man on 
its road to strike another, tlie roan struck first on^t 
to fsei first. Tliey expressed this to us, at the saosa 
time acknowledgiog that the dose of lightoing we gave 
them was " great medicine." 



BOTTLED THUNDER. 

Onb of the editors of the New Orleans Picayune, 
who has recently returned from a tramp through the 
l>iBiriee, gives the following amusing incident: 

" These Indian warriors remained with us during 
the night, and the next day they were invited by Capt. 
Stewart to take a shock from the electrifying machine 
that he had brought wiih him. This was about the 
newest " machine" that the Sioux had heard oL Bot- 
tled lightning 1 The man that shades the sun turned 
, pale wlien ho heard of it. A few of us stood around 
And received a shock before the Indians, that they might 
gain something of an understanding of the aflTalr and 
witness what efl*ect it would produce. But though 
they manifested great wonder at the clicking of the 
sparks and at our simultaneous start, it was evident 
that no true intelligence had glimmered upon their 
coropretiension in regard to what it all meant. They, 
however, readily arranged themselves as we directed, 
and we set the Medicine Machine in operation upon 
them. Nothing could be more comical than the effect 
produced when the shock took place. The Solitary 
Dog thought the White Bull struck him, and at once 
commenced pommeling back in furious fashion. For 
• moment the thing looked as if we had kicked up a 
desperate row among the brutes. The BuH roared, 
the Dog howled, Little Thunder rumbled. Gray Eyes 
twinkled. The Flying Bird fluttered, Nirto-kea (the 
votranslatable) looked indescribable, and the Causer oi 
Bcttpses blushed blue at fiodfaig himself ^lipsed. 
What Bttiprized them most was the fiet of the shock 



ANOTHER FEMALE SAILOR. 

TUB HISTOaV 07 THE SIHQVLAR CASS. 

Trb London Despatch gives the following account 
of a female sailor who had jnst been discovered at 
Liverpool by her Yoluntarily throwing oflT the sailor^s 
garb and assuming that of her own sex. 

" Her Christian name is Margaret ; but it seems she 
is a native of Liverpool, and about eighteen months ago 
married a man of the name of Johnson, with whoss 
she led an unhappy and discontented sort of life for a. 
few months, in consequence of the profligate and vici- 
ous course be pursued, when he deserted her altogether. 
At the period of her manlage she had scarcely attained 
her seventeenth year, and must at that time have been 
extremely good-looking, judging from her present ap- 
pearance, which is ruddy, and, we add, prepossessing, 
notwithstanding the wear and tear she has since un- 
dergone. Her affection for her unworthy partner, 
strong as it might be expected to be in a female at such 
an unsuspecting age, seems not to have been in the 
slightest degree diminished by the ill treatment. Ru- 
mor, always busy in such matters, had it that be luui 
sailed for St. John's, New Brunswick. The moment 
Margaret heard the report she determined to follow 
him ; but, alas! how was she to proceed across the At- 
lantic without the means of paying for her passsge 7 
Money she had none, and of friends she was almost 
bereft In this dilemms, her resolution was instantly 
formed. Doffing her female attire, and rigging herself 
out in a sailor's garb, she shipped as an ordinary sea- 
man on board the Thetis, and sailed for St. John's, 
where she spent six weeks In an unsuccessful endeavor 
to discover her husband. Expecting further search to 
be fruitless, she abandoned it, and, with the amor 
pairuB strong upon her, she re- shipped on board the 
Thetis, and was landed in Liverpool. Strange as it 
may appear, although the voyage out and home lasted 
five months, and she constantly messed, conversed 
and slept with other sailors, her sex was never dis- 
covered, and still more strange does it appear that, al- 
though rough weather was encountered, and she bad, 
in the course of her ordinary duties, to mount aloft, 
on stormy days as well as tempestuous nights, she 
never betrayed the slightest symptom of that fear 
which is supposed to attach to woman only, hut on all 
occasions proved herself as goad a " man" as any other 
in the ship. Upon resching Liverpool she assumed 
once more the female attire ; and, since then, owing, 
most probably, to the penniless snd defenceless state 
\n which she wss left, she has gradually been falling 
from the path of rectitude into a vicious course of life ; 
:nit the sequel would seem to prove that she had not 

«holty lost those finer and better feelings of which in 
^r outset of life she was the possessor. On Saturday 

<ihe was brought before Mr. Rushton, at the Police 
-^ourt, for having committed an assauh upon Mr. 

■Spanks, the Uindlord of the Brunswick Hotel, at the 

Union Dock ; snd she availed herself of that opportu- 

..ity to express a hope that she would be placed in the 



BOVHR iOSNUnB. 



PeatieiilUiy. Her d^netiior showed tlwt the wm I« 
•unett. While Mr. Parkiaeon briefly informed the 
eourt of her ezploite as « nllor, the eaet her eyes oo 
tho groand and lUoUy smiled. Mr. Rashton, ever snx- 
loos to rescue vice ftom its anhsllowed path, and to 
promote the ends of Ttrtne ss well as those of justice, 
stopped the business of the eourt for a lew miaates, 
while he wrote and signed an order for her immediate 
admission to the Penitentiary." 

RACE FOR A' HUSBAND. 
AsouT the fourth of a century ago there lived In 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, an old widower, nam- 
ed Peter, who was so odd compound of whim and 
caprice— his circumstances were not affluent nor yet 
indigent but what w A considered "comfortable.*' At 
no great distance from his form, resided a buxom widow, 
about four feet in height, and it was said that her alti- 
tude was the true guage of the circumference of her 
waist In the same direction though farther from the 
residence of Peter lived another widow, named Amey. 
These ladles were competitors for the favorable regard 
of the widower. Peter's mind was long undecided 
which of the two widows should have the preference ; 
Amey was beyond doubt the most beautiful, but then 
Christina was corpulent, and of course there was 
" more of her.'* He at last hit upon an expedient to 
bring the affair to a conclusion— he wrote a billet to 
each, purporting that he had also sent for her compe- 
titor, and was resolved to marry the one who should 
Jirtt arrive at his house ; a lad was despatched with the 
pair of billets, and first delivcrod the one addressed to 
Amey, whose residence was most remote from that of 
the love-sick swain. She immediately ordered her 
fleetest horse to be saddled, while she arrayed herself 
in her best attire. By lucky chance s horse stood sad- 
dled at the gate of Christina who was ready dressed to 
pay a visit to a neighbor, when the messenger deliver- 
ed Peter's billet ; she quickly mounted her courser, but 
no sooner had she got into the road that led to Peter's 
house, and cast her eyes in a direction toward Amey's 
residence, than she saw her rival rushing after her with 
the switftness of the wind ; and away went Christina 
and Amey, whipping for dear life with their bonnets 
gracefully hanging on their backs. Both ladies being 
equally well mounted, Christina preserved the lead, 
and after a race of a mile and a quarter, she bounced 
into Peter's door, exclaiming, '* Well here I am, Peter 
—I got here firdr The old gentleman expressed his 
happiness by a phlegmatic " alas a day !" 
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IRISH LORD CHANCELLOR IN A REA- 
SONABLE PASSION. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland having recently 
made an appointment to visit the Dublin Insane Asy- 
lum repaired there in the absence of the chief msna- 
gers and was admitted by one of the keepers who wss 
waiting to receive a patient answering the sppearence 
of Sir Edward. He appeared to be very talkative, but 
the attendsnts humored him and answered all his ques- 
tions. He asked if the Surgeon Glenoral had arrived, 
and the keeper answered him that he had not come, 
but that he would be there immediately. " Well," he 
said, "I will inspect some of the rooms until he ar- 
rives," •* Oh, no sir"' said the keeper, "we could not 
permit that at all." « Then I will walk for awhUe in 
the garden," said hb lordship, *' while I am wsiting 
for him." " W« oanaot let you go there either, sir," 



**What," add be, "don't ^ 
thatlamtheLordChaMeUor." *< Sir," said the kM|K 
er, *'w6 have got four more Lord ChanoeUonakaady." 
He got into a great ftiry, and they were beginning ta 
think of a atrsight waistcoat for him, when foitaiiate(y 
the Snrgeon-Oeneral arrived. " Has the <?liancellor 
arrived yet ?" aald he. The man burst out langliing at 
him, and said; *< Yes sir, we have him aafo; b«S hsle 
by for the most ootnigeotis patient we have.** 

THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

Casoo OFTBa RomMf for th^ voycLgt commencing an 

Sahirday, Feb. 24, 1844. 

" The Culprit Fay," by Drake. Good wine needs 
no bush. 

"The last Cruise of the Privateer General Ann- 
strong," in the last w^ar with Great Biitain. This was 
one of the most heroic achievements of our brave 
tars during the war. The account is from the pen of 
one of the officers on l>oard at the time. 

" Harry Clln^n." An interesUng story by H. T. 
Tuckerman. 

" Rambles among the English Peasantry," or a 
peep through the other end of the telescope. 

"The Hunter's Chorus," or the dying musician. 

Together with sundry small parcels of wares and 
merchandize, of a rare quality, and at a price to suit. 

THE OaiGINAL NAME OF LOVQ ISLAND. 

Ma* ScHSOLcaAPT in his learned Report upon the 
Indian names of this state, read before the New York 
Historical Society, at their last meeting, seemed to 
find some difficulty in settling the proper notation of 
the aboriginal name oi Long Island, which it seems is 
spelt indiiferently by old writers, Metowir, Matowacs^ 
Hitowec. Now, oddly enough, this seienti^ difficulty 
establishes at once the original podie sounds of the 
words. For the "o" in the middle syllable being the 
only vowel sound retained in each different spelUog, it 
is evident thst the name must have been oligioaUy 
pronounced Ma/owac. It is remarkable that while the 
Indians of the Potomac were of the same generic 
stock with those of Long Island, there are precisely 
similar discrepancies among early writers in the or* 
thoepy of that famous name; and if wo mistake not, 
"the river of the Patomacks" is written fully as often 
as "the island of the Matowacs." The proeoddA 
quantity of this pleasing Indian name being thus plaS 
ces beyond a doubt, the poets of that beautiful Islamr 
who have been hitherto restraining themselves, have 
only now to "go ahead" and make it as famona fior 
pong as it is for horses, game and " market ( 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

New Music— C. G. Christman, 404Peari street, has 
published, " Oh, would I hsd a glri to love," a bache- 
lor's lament for leap-year, and appeal to the fair nnmar- 
ried daughters of Gotham. Words by J. M. T^>bitt| 
music by Charies J. W. Jacoby. This piece Ifrembel- 
lished with a very highly ornamepted title page. 

Also, "Joyful, sedate," music by J. P. Relchardt, 
words from the Germsh of Goethe. Also, " The Boat- 
man's Dance," with variations for the Piano, by Geo. 
P. Bristow. Also, " Dandy Jim from Carofine," with 
humorous smbeUlshments. 
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COMMODORE PORTER. 



though at that tima bis health and constitution were 
80 deUoate as to ejudte the fears of his mother for his 
safety. While lying in one of the ports of S t. DuniingOf 
Porter was unexpectedly involved in the 'first scene 
of peril and blodd he ever witnessed. A press-gang at- 
tempted to board his father's vessel in search of men, 
but were gallantly resisted, and compelled to retire 
with the loss of several killed and wounded. This ad- 
venture was highly applauded, and confihned rather 
than discouraged the young hero In liis predelections 



Wm A rOET&UT. 

"We have the pleasure of presenting to the readers of 
the RovEE, this week, a good likeness of one of our dis- 
'tinguished naval heroes, from a portrait painted pro- 
bably some twenty-five years ago, and an excellent 
likeness of the gallant officer it was pronounced to be 
at that time of life. It is particularly valuable and In- 
teresting at the present time, when the last sad rites of 
sepulture have just beeil p er fo r med over bis remains. ^',k^ uu "f'^ ITnlr 
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^>ility. The early education of the commodore de- 
volved almost entirely upon an excellent mother. 
From her he rec4;ived his first impressions and pre- 
cepts, while he imbibed from his father a passion for 
the sea. Upon the termination of the revolutionary 
war, Captain Porter removed to Baltimore, and was 
placed in the revenue service, in command of the cut* 
ter Active, but he subsequently embarked in the mer- 
chant service again, and commanded a vessel engaged 
In the West India trade. At the age of sixteen, young 
Davki accompanied his fiiiiur in one of his voyags, al- 
Vou II.— No. 24. 



the losa of her rodder in the onset, yet, after a sharp 
and obstinate conflict, lie captured the privateer and 
prise. Tbo barge escaped. Several of his men were 
wounded, but none killed. Of the enemy, seven were 
killed and fifteen wounded. This was his first triumph 
as a commander, and won him the applause of hia 
commodore (Talbot) and the admiration of his coun- 
trymen. 

** He returned to the United States, butremaloed only 
a abort tlme« when he again sailed for the West lodiee 
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COMMODORE PORTER. 



win A roE-nuir. 
"Wb have the pleasure of presenting to the readers of 
the RovEE, this week, o good likeness of one of onr dis- 
•tingulshed naval heroes, from a portrait painted pro- 
bably some twenty-five years ago, and an exeellent 
-likeness of the gallant officer it was pronounced to be 
at that time of life. It is pariiculariy valuable and in- 
teresting at the present time, when the last sad rites of 
aepulture have just been performed over his remains. 
Commodore Porter, as most of our readers probably 
recollect, died at Constantinople, in March, 1843, while 
acting as Minister Resident of the United States at 
that Court. His remains were recently brought by one 
of our national vessels to Philadelphia, where the high- 
est funeral honors were paid them. A Philadelphia 
paper says : 

" The body of Commodore Porter was originally in- 
terred at Constantinople in a leaden coffin, filled with 
spirits, which was enclosed in one of English wal- 
nut, covered with black cloth, and the letters »D. P.» 
and an urn marked thereon with brass nails, the whole 
wrapped in the American ensign. In this state it was 
brought to this country. Here, under the snperlnten- 
<lance of Mr. William Cragg, undertaker and sexton of 
St. Stephen's church, the liquor was drawn off, and 
the outside coffin re-covered with black cloth and sil- 
ver mountings. The letters and urn were removed, 
and in their stead a silver plate was placed, bearing the 
following inscription : * Commodore David Porter, of 
the U. S. Navy, died at Constantinople, March, 1843, 
when acting as Minister Resident of the United States 
near that C^urt. Jan. 1844.' The obsequies were 
imposing and solemn, and characteristic of the respect 
entertained by our citizens for the illustrious deceased, 
whose remains now rest in the land of his birth, and 
whose memory will ever be cherished by his country- 
men." 

We find the following well prepared sketch of the 
life and brilliant achi«3vements of Commodore Porter, 
in the Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper. It cannot fail 
to be read with interest. 

" A sketch of the life of this distinguished comman- 
der aeeras called for by the ceremonies recently per- 
formed at the interment of his remains, and will be 
fonnd the beat tribute %ve can pay to tils memory. The 
achievements of few of the ocean heroes of America 
4^aim greater interest than his— the name of none do- 
•serves a more honorable mention. Commodore Por- 
ter was bom in Boston on the Ist of February, 1780. 
He was the eldest son of Capiaici David Porter, a re- 
sectable merchant seaman of moderate meana and 
ability. The early education of the commodore de- 
volved almost entirely upon an excellent mother. 
From her he recirived his first impressions and pre- 
cepts, while he imbibed from his father a passion for 
the sea. Upon the termination of the revolutionary 
¥rar, Captain Porter removed to Baltimore, and was 
placed in the revenue service, in command of the cut* 
ter Active, Irat he subsequently embarked in the mer- 
chant service again, and commanded a vessel engaged 
lo the Wast ladia trade. At the age of aixteen, young 
David accompanied hla lather in ene of his voyage, al- 
Vol. II. — Wo. 24. 



though at that time his health and constitution were 
so deUoate as to excite the fears of tiis mother for his 
safety. While lyiog in one of the ports of S t. Dunilngo« 
Porter was unexpectedly involved in the 'first scene 
of peril and blood he ever witnessed. A press-gang at- 
tempted to board his father's vessel in search of men, 
but were gallantly resisted, and compelled to retire 
with the loss of several killed and wounded. This ad- 
venture was highly applauded, and confitmcd rather 
than discouraged the young Ixero in his prcdelections 
for the life of a sailor. 

** During subsequent voyages to St. Domingo, he was 
twice Impwssed into the British service, but effected 
his escape on each occasion, and after enduring great 
privation and liardshlp, returned to his family, almost 
utterly destitute of money and dothea. The outrages 
of which lie liad been the vicUm, no doubt operated tQ 
form a deep and thorough hostility to the EngUeh na- 
tion in his mind, and stimulated him to that wide but 
juatifiable retaliation which, in his after life, proved so 
destructive to their commerce and so humilating to 
their pride. After a short stay at home, young Porter 
applied for a commission in the navy, and succeeded 
in obtaining a midshipman's warrant, and it is not a 
little singular that bis first voyage should have been 
made in the Constellation, under Commodore Truxtoiu 
The vessel which brought home his mortal remains for 
burial bears the name of ids first commander. Although 
without friends whose influence might be of service In 
his new career, the young midshipman was not long In 
wiiming his way to honor and disdnction. In the ac- 
tion between the Constellation and the French &igate 
Insurgent, he exhibited unequivocal signs of those mi- 
litary virtues, courage, intrepidity and address, which 
subsequently shed lustre on his name, and placed him 
in the fbrsmoat rank of American naval heroes. Upon 
the transfer of the frigate Consteliadon to the command 
of Commodore Barron, Porter was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, and was some time afterward engaged on the 
West India ststlon, in the schooner Experiment, under 
Csptain Maley. In this service he distinguished him- 
self in a severe and long engagement with a number of 
piratical barges, in the bite of Leogan, and was highly 
successful in the difficult employment of cutting ves- 
sels out of poru in open boats. While on this station 
he obtained command of a prize pilot boat, with a crew 
of fifteen men, and an armament of five small swivels, 
taken from the tops of the Constellation. Falling in 
with a French privateer, mounting a long twelve and 
several swivels, and carrying forty men, with a prize 
and a barge in convoy, carrying thirty men and several 
swivels, the hardy lieutenant commenced a desperate 
action, under the most unfavorable circumstances,^ and 
although his vessel became almost unmanageable by 
the loss of her rudder in tlie onset, yet, after a sharp 
and ohsrinate conflict, he captured the privateer and 
prize. Tbo barge escaped. Several of his men were 
wounded, but none killed. Of the enemy, seven were 
killed and fifteen wounded. This was his first triumph 
as a commander, and won him the applause of his 
commodore (Talbot) and the admiration of bis cotm- 
try men. 

** He returned to the United Stales, but remained onljr 
a short tirne^ when he sgain sailed for the West Indies 
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•■ flfrt Hewtenmt of tbt Eipeiim ent, th» commmded 
hf Captain Chariea Stewart The fafave and lamented 
TAppe waa aeoond lientenant. Tbeae gallant fallows 
noon broke vp the hordea of French privateera with 
which those aeas were infested, being snceesaAil in 
erery engagement with them; and American oom- 
merce waa raatored to an almost perfect security from 
their attacks. 

** A wider field of battle was soon opened to the young 
hero and his no less distinguished commander. Both 
were ordered to join the first squadron sent to the Me- 
diterranean, and were transferred to the schooner En- 
teiprize for this purpose. Their first prize was a Tri- 
politan corsair of very superior force. They took her 
after a severe action, in which they made great havoc 
of the enemy's deck, with but little loss to themselves. 
In this and subsequent actiona on board other vessels 
of the squadron. Lieutenant Porter won bright and 
honorable laurels. In the boat aervice he waa atill 
oonspicuous and successful. He destroyed several 
veaaels laden with wheat, which were lying at anchor 
in the harbor of old Tripoli; but this daring achieve- 
ment cost him a severe wound in the thigh from a 
musket ball. After his recovery from this injury, he 
"Was transferred to the Philadelphia, as first lieutenant, 
under the command of Captain Bainbridge. His ca- 
reer of glory was cut short for a time by the unfortu- 
nate fete of this vessel This frigate, it will be recol- 
lected, grounded on the Tripoli tan coast, just as she 
was about to give up an unsuccessful chase of an ene- 
my. Every effort was made to get her ofTor to defend 
her, but in vain, and she was at length surrendered to 
the barbarians. The crew were confined in dungeons 
during a long captivity, but the tedium of the impri- 
sonment was greatly relieved in the apartments in 
which Porter and his fellow officers were placed. A 
few books furnished to his active and vigorous mind 
material for much profitable study and discourse, and 
it became one of his daily employments and pleasures 
to examine and explain the theory of his profession, 
and to exhibit, by means of Mocks of wood, the various 
manoBvres of naval engagements. He also became an 
excellent draughtsmsn, and a good French scholar, by 
his studies at this period, besides deriving a large fund 
of historical knowledge, highly useful in his after life. 

" Many interesting incidents served to checker the 
otherwise monotonous captivity of Porter and his com- 
panfons, but their recital would be incompatible with 
the present sketch. Upon the conclusion of peace with 
the Barbery powers, Porter and his friends were set at 
liberty, and after being exonerated from all censure for 
the loss of the Philadelphia, he was appointed to the 
command of the schooner Enterprlze, and ordered to 
cruise offTripolL Few occurrences of importance, al- 
though many of some interest, marked this cruise, and 
after an absence of five years Captain Porter returned 
to the United States and was married to Miss Ander- 
son, a daughter of one of the members of Congress from 
this state. Upon the passage of the embargo and non- 
intercourse laws, he was appointed to the command oi 
a flotilla stationed at the mouth of the Ml^ssippi to 
insure their observance. Here his father who was kn 
officer under his command, died. At his own request 
he was transferred from his station, on account of the 
efl^cts of the climate upon his health, and was ap- 
pointed to the command of the frigate Essex. What- 
ever might have been his previous fame, the most bril- 
liant part of his life was now oiriy commenced. The | 



doek of this veaael w«« the seeneof his graataat adilove- 
nienta, and her name haa been rendered imsMNial bf 
them. He left New York on the 3d of July, 1612, and 
captured the firat armed veasel taken by ns in the war 
with Great Britain. Thie was tlie aloop Alert, whose 
flag was the firat tiophy sent by our crnlsMs to ths 
seat of Qovemroent. He took aeveral other prizes and 
retnmed to Pliiladelphia to refit He next proceeded 
to join Com. Bainbridge on the Brazilian atation, and 
aubsequently passed round Cape Hom into the Padfio 
Ocean. 

While eruiaing off the coasts of Chili and Pern, he 
fell in with a Coraair, belonging to the latter atate, on 
board of which he found the crews of two American 
whaling vessels, which had been captured by tlio Cor- 
aair. The captain of this vessel excused himself for 
his outrage upon the American flag, by alleging that 
he was an ally of Great Britain, but Porter took tlie 
liberty oflhrowing his guns overboard, and after taking 
out the prisoners, sent him home with a cautionary 
epiatle to the chief of the Peruvian province. He after- 
ward re-captured one of the Coraair's prizes as she was 
entering the port of Lima. Having taken a nurobec 
of prizes, he fitted one aa a store-ship with twenty 
guns, and placed her under the command of Lieutenant 
Downes. She waa called the Essex Junior, and af- 
forded important aid to the Commodore in his attack, 
upon the British Whalers and- Merchantmen of that 
region; He aoon spread consternation tiiroughout the 
Pacific by the number of his captures, and was laden 
with their spoils, although he hsd given some prizea 
to his prisoners, and had sent others to the United 
States. Learning that Captain Hillyer, of the British 
(rigate Phcebe, was in search of him, with two British, 
sloops of war, he prepared to meet them, hoping to 
crown his biilUant career against the commerce of the 
enemy, by a signal triumph over their anna. With, 
this view he proceeded to the coast of Cltili, hoping to 
fall in with the Englishmen singly, but af^er cruising 
sometime without success, he went into Valparaiso. 
While here, Captain Hillyer arrived also, in the Ph<£be, 
having been in pursuit of Porter for sometime. He 
was supeiior in force to Porter, and was besides ac- 
companied by the sloop of war Cherub. The arma- 
ment and force of the British amounted to 81 guns and" 
500 men, while the Essex, mounted by 46 guns, 40 of 
which were carronades, and serviceable only io a close 
actfon, while his crew, by frequent detachments to 
man prizes, had been reduced to only 22$ men. The 
Essex Junior carried but 20 small guns and 60 men. 

" On account of the neutrality of the port, Commo- 
dore Porter declined hostilities, although he had the 
Pbcebe in his power on- her entrance. The British 
commander acknowledged this evidence of the Ameri- 
can sense of justice, and pledged himself to similar 
conduct. He kept his word as the English usually do, 
until his interest dictated another course. Porter re- 
mained blockaded In this port for six weeks, as he was 
not disposed to risk an action with so superior a force, 
and could not provoke a challenge from Hillyer, nor 
force him to strategy to a single combat He then 
resolved to make his way to sea, if possible, and by in- ^k| 
duclng the* British, who were cruising otf the port, to ^^ 
give him chase, hoped to give the Essex Junior an" 
opportunity to escape. On the 28th of March, 1914, 
he attempted this manceuvre, but on rounding a point 
of land at the entrance of the bay, a squall struck his 
vessel, earn ing r.way i is mi in-topmast, and drownings 
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Uim B Me ■! i rt w w d to the top. TIm enemy Immadittiiljr 
ffKft elMie, and fiodtog he could not outMll end eepe- 
iftte them to hie erippled oondltSon, he Attempted to 
legeto the port Not eacoeediog In thia, he put toto a 
■maD hay, about thiee quarten of a mile from the bat- 
tery, and anehored witlito platol shot of the ahore. 
Ftoding, to hie euiprize, that the enemy were coming 
«p to the attack, to deapite of the neutrality of the port 
and to riolatlon of their pledge, be prepared to make 
4he beat defisnce of which he was capable. Both ves- 
aela of the enemy were Booa upon him, and opened a 
deatruetiTe fire. 

"In the hope of coming up with one of his enemies, 
Pofter now cot his cables, and, al though he was so 
ahattared as to be able to raise only a flying jib, he bore 
down upon the Phoebe. He succeeded, and a despe- 
rate and sanguinary conflict ensued. The Eeaex was 
almost a total wreck ; her decks were covered with the 
dead, and her cockpit full of the wounded. But still 
her gallant commander and crew struggled for the 
victory, and with even some hope, as the Cherub had 
been compelled to haul oflTin consequence of her toju- 
riea, and the Phoebe also gave evident signs of distress, 
and began to edge ofi* likewise. But betog unable^ 
from want of sail to keep at close quarters, all advan- 
tage soon changed from the Essex to her enemy, and 
she again became the prey of their long guns, without 
betog able to return an effective fire. Capt. Porter, as 
a laat reaort, now attempted to run his ship ashore, 
land the crew, and destroy her; but in this he was dia- 
appototed by a change of wind. After matotatotog 
the unequal fight for a long time, he anmmoned a 
council of officers, and waa aatoniahed to find that but 
one, Lieutenant McKnight, obeyed the order. All the 
rest were killed or wounded. The enemy atill kept up 
a deatructive cannonade ; his veeael had been on fii^ 
aeveral times, and was now a total wreck, and, as 
tiiere waa no possibility of either victory or retreat, 
after a gaUant and honorable action of nearly two hours 
and a half, he struck his colors. The enemy conttooed 
to fire upon him for ten minutes afterward, killing se- 
veral men on board the Essex, when, supporing there 
was a determination to ahow no quarter. Captain Por- 
ter was in the act of re-hoisting his flag, when the firing 
oeaaed. The British officer who came on board to take 
ehxt^e of the prize, fainted at the apectade of dead 
and dyteg her decka exhibited. Of her crew of 255 
men, 157 were killed, wounded or missing. She was 
completely cut to;pieces, and drenched.to the blood of 
her noUe and iearleaa defendera. 

"Upon the conclusion of the war, Commodore Por- 
ter waa appototed a member of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners, and continued to aerve to that capaci- 
ty until 1821, when he obtained the command of the 
West India squadron. In a short time he completely 
lid the station of the numerous pirates which infested 
it, although the service waa a d^cult one, and could 
to moat instances be performed only to open boats. In 
resentment of what he conceived tobeagrossnatlonal 
insult, he landed a force at Foxardor Porto ^co, and 
compelled the authoriiiea of the phice to make a publie 
apolbgy. His act was disclaimed by the Government, 
and, in conformltyHKrith the decision of a ()ourt Mar- 
tial, he was suspended from office for six months. 
Hla error was, however, that of blood and judgment 
only, and his name received no sta to from the sentence ; 
but conceiving that injustice had been done him, he 
I hit commiaaloB and entered the Mexican ser- 



vice, aa eomoMiMlaMa-eldef af the aavy, wMi a aata- 
ry of #25,000 a year. He qokted thia emplofrment to 
1829, and rettimed to the United Statea. He waa soon 
afterward appototed Coneul General to the Barbery 
powers^ and upon the conqneat of Algiers by the 
French, waa aent aa U. S. Charge d'Aflairea to Con- 
stantinople. He agato returned to thia oountry, and 
waa again aent back to Constantinople aa Miniate to 
the Porte. He conttoued in thia honorable employ- 
ment, rendering important aervioea to his country to the 
making of treatiea with the Turks, until his decease, 
which occurred on the 28th day of March, 1843. 

Throughout his varied and eventful llfe^ Commo- 
dore Porter was ever distinguished for high and noble 
qualities, both of mtod and heart ; and his name will 
remain a bright and prioelesa treasure to the memory 
of his countrymen. 



MY GRANDFATHER'S FIRESIDE. 

BT AaTRVa MOBBBLL. 

Whbn fancy is wayward, and fondly seems straying 

Far back to the times that are past. 
And memory every old scene is arraying 

In light too enchanting to last, 
'Tis my bosom's most dear and most hallowed treasure, 

My solace, my joy and my pride, 
The remembrance of one scene of holy-day pleasure — 

My grandfather's old fireside. 

In joy or in sorrow, I love to remember 

That spot to my heart still so dear. 
For 'twas there we beguiled the long eves to December 

With innocent sport and good cheer; 
Ahd 'twas there my old grandfather sat in his glory, 

And my grandmother sat by his side; 
And we listened anew to some often told atoiy, 

Asvwe sat by his old fireside. 

Those fond recollections, so faithfully cherished. 

Of days that went happily by. 
Of friends and of pleasures, that long ago perished, 

Sometimes cause a tear and a sigh. 
But still 'tis by bosom's most hallowed treasure, 

My solace, my joy and my pride. 
The remembrance of one acene of holy-day pleasure^ 

My grandfather*s old fireside. 



GEMS AND REPTILES. 

AN OLD 6T0BT IN A NEW DBE88. 
BT BUZABBTa Oif BS AlTB. 

" O DEAB S what a naughty girl I am— I must be 
naughty, for nobody loves me, and nobody speaks 
ktodly to me. My aunt and cousin tell me every day 
I live, I am the wOTSt girl in the world. It must be so 
—and yet I don't know what it is that I do, so very 
bad." Little Blanch looked round, for she thought 
somebody waa close to her ear, and whispered " No- 
thing—nothing." But she must have been mistaken. 
There was no one in sight, and now she could only hear 
the wtod kisstog the little daisies, and laughing in the 
wiUowB, and teazing the long slender branches, thai 
stooped down to play in the fountain. 

Blanch set the pitcher upon the green bank, and 
bent over to look down, down, into the clear watera, 
aa they bubbled up in the shadow of the hlH, and then 
trickled away ov^ thtipebblee, eddytogronnd tharoota 
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of |I|9 qM lroM» mad t|MQ 9p9xkliog swar off in the 
Wnriitoet flMhing and diapling in iha lights Uke aame 
Uying tblng spirting In thd meadow gimaa and the 
•venhtdowing trees. 

Blanch began to feel quite happy, thenghafae cenMit' t 
ieU why— and then she looked down into the fonntain, 
Md saw her own ejFes peeping vp, and she laughed— 
aad the girl in the water laughed— aad both laughed 
tegeiher, till the old woods took up the chorus, and the 
hills and rocks sent it back again. 

" O dear, what a noise I am making— and my aunt 
will be angry with me fior staying so long." 

Blanoh looked once more into the water, but the little 
giri from beneath did not laugh this time ; on the con- 
tiary, her face was quite pale and sad, and Blanch look- 
ed into her melancholy eyes 'till the tears gushed to 
her own, and fell into the wster. The drops drded 
away in dimpling lines, growing larger and larger, 
and completely hiding the face of the little girl In the 
water. 

Blanch rubbed her eyes, and looked again, for she 
saw something exceedingly beautiful, stirring the peb- 
bles at the bottom of the fountain. She held back 
her hair with both hands, and looked down close and 
still, for there, right beside her own face, she saw a 
most loTely being, smiling, and holding op its small 
pale hsnds. 

Blanch let her hair fall, till it almost blinded her 
eyes, and even dipped into the fountain, while she held 
out both hands to the Utile lady of the water. 

" Thank you," aaid the beautiful creature, springing 
lightly on the bank, and smoothing tier long curls, and 
smiling in the eyes of the little girl. 

"Tou are a good girl, Blanch, and I mean to be 
your fiiead ; that is if you are always good— for shonld 
you become sinful you couldn't look upon me, or I 
wpeak to you." 

She said this in a low, sad voice, and the little 
girl thought she was then even prettier than when she 
smiled. 

The lady sat still a while, plaiting the pretty flowers 
that grew around into a coronal ; for it is likely she 
knew the child was so curious to mark her strange 
dress, that she would hardly hear a word that might 
be said. 

Blanch had heard of wafer nymphs, but she had 
been told they had sea-green skin and eyes, and hair 
hanging like the sea-grass all about their shoulders. 
She thought they roust be very ugly, and was quite 
certain the beautiful creature beside her could not be 
one of these. 

The lady's cheA v^ neck were of the pure 4K>lor 
•f the inner lip of the ocean sliell, growing of a bright- 
tr, and brighter hue, till just bv>low the eye. It became 
of that rich beautiful tint, we find upon the shell as 
we look in, in, to its very heart. Then her hair was 
soft and bright like long threads of amber, waving and 
lettering in the light. Her eyes were of the deep, 
deep blue, seen upon the surface of musde-shell, but 
so soft, so liquid in their lovingness and beauty, that 
Blanoh thoaght sheeould never tire in looking at them. 
Bar jroice was like breathed melody { soft and mur- 
muring, liko the sonnd of Uie sheU when held loa hu- 
man ear. 

She had a coronal of pearls about her head, and 
biaeeleta of the same apon bar arms. Her robe wss 
Qurfoualy wrought of exceedingly small shelts, Hke 
9Bld and aUveraUstnuiff together. It was ftstsned at 



the shoulder with a large emsraUr sad hsr gi s ils mm 
of ametfaysis aad diamonds. Her sandals spmv << 
pearly sheUs, stresked with pink, the tettioa I ttiiok, 
and were fastened with a fillet of the sea-weed. 

<* Yon may call me Foncana, Blaoeh," ssidsheM^* 
placing the chsplet of ilovrers upon the brasr of dM 
chikL 

BIsach smilsd, and pulled tiie little. dalaies»fof she 
oonkln't jaat think what to say. 

" WottU you like some of these pearls, aad dia- 
monds, Blanch r* 

"Oh, they are very beautiful," said the cfaidf <*bm 
I should have no time to play with them. Dear, dear, 
how long I have staid! Oh, my aunt loiU scold." 
She took up the pitcher and was harrying away iagcsat 
trouble, but Fontona detained her. 

"You must not go yet, Blanch. I will see that 
your aunt doesn't scold you ; so sit down and 1st os 
talk awhile. 

Blanch was very loath to stay, but Fontaaa wmBmm 
gentle, and pfomised do earnestly that all ahoald b« 
well, that at last she sat down sgsin by the iMmtaia. 

"If you don't want pearisand diamonds, Btenchf 
what do yon wish fori What ahaU I do fiir youi 
Shall I punish your aunt and cousin for trsatlag'yoa 
soUir 

"Oh no, no," aaid the ttttle girl vary sainssUy, 
"they treat me so becaase I am so very naughty. 
How could you think of such a thiogi Fai sura I 
never did." 

Footsna smiled, and kissed the cfaeeki^ aod eys% 
and lips of the child. 

" I love you dearly, Blanch, and do wish yso oo«ld 
think of something I could do for you." 

Blanch dropped her eyes, aa If thinking sanMstlf ; 
and then herfoee dimpled all over with smiles as she 



"I wish you couM help me to be good, so <lut my 
aunt and cousin, and svery body, will hnrr ma— I 
should be quite happy than." 

" What, don't you want to be cldi, and lUe In a 
ooach, and have aervanta, and dreaa grandly— asid 
then let your aunt aad consia be poor, aod go with 
bare feet, just as you do I" 

"Oh dear, no,'* saki Blandi, turning quit* pale, 
"how could 3rou think of such a thing 1" 

" Well, let year aunt and cousin be rich, tos, thea 
wouldn't you like to dress grandly, Blanch T* < 

"Oh dear, I only wsnt to be good, and be loved," 
said the poor girl, turning her head away quite sor- 
rowfully. 

Fontana took her in her arma, and kissed her nrany 
times, and Blaneh felt the tears upon her cheek i abe 
heard aweet far-off melody ; the sky seemed brighter 
than ever, and abe thoaght she mast be dreaming, abe 
felt ao happy. Then the lady placed her upon the 
green bank, and whan the child looked round, there 
was nothing to be seen or heard, but the Urda alnging 
In the trwa, and the water Iteping over the white peb- 
bles. 

" Oh dear, dear, my aunt wiU scdd me," and sbs 
filled the pitcher and ran. home juat aa Iksi ai^^bs 
could go. « 

Her aunt met her at the door, and had openad her 
mouth to utter liard words, and raised tier bead lo 
give her a blow on the ear, when the sight of tbs mkd- 
nal upon the girl's bead arreaied her. 

"Blanch, whora did yoa get thiol Was l 
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(aqtihfc^ fltr orefjr Utile leaf, •nd bud, and flower. 
wm«d« op of iooamenble until gem* of the poien 

" CeoM ta, child, and tell me all about It" 

A^ wL •".* '1^ "*' "«' »■'«''• '» '•" "»« '"»h, .«d 
«~H 'k "l 8'»'»«>'»">«» «»•' •«■»» taDghed. and 

^n?.!^^h . i!i'''. T" ""''SlW" l-r fine clothe., 
Md a coach to ride In, her coualn calM her "a poor 
mean mtited fool-«, then you only ..ked tobe 
^ rouprecloualltUe fool, did your .he eald ecora. 

la J*** **"' *""• '"'° ^"°*'''' ^y"' «■"» WI upon her 

"I n^^r*" ""' '?'""8*'»»* y«" I'P 1" B.ld Adeline. 

I new .aw such tear, before; .hey don't .oak In ," 

Md the heartier girl .hook them upon the floor 

»J^«ough.heyroUed.w.y,clear,brU.CraJn":; 

^' I will go down to the well, too," wldAdeHne, "and 
ateui eannot get aomething handrome." 

She won came back, flu.hed and angry ; .hede- 
W there wa, nobody to be «»n ,t the well, and 

«Zi IS"" '""' *'"■"' ••" «^» "^ '"^n ««"e In- 
Jt!. . !„•.•'"'"' •" «««■• ''» •'•y»«W »o Jong. 
SjjsjrtrBok Blanch upon the ahoulder, and.hook hfr 

.-'l.^°°'',!"5°f T ~°''''' >"•" 'hall have all the pwt- 
ty •tone.," ctled the child, oflering thoae .be had pick- 

.h?J" '""j ">•<« no wooer opened her mouth to qieak, 
S^fi^'' 'f '',»"»"<''- "■>«« »" P^clon. stone, fell 
therefrom, and rolled upon the floor, and fladied, and 
IwAIed In the aunUght. UU the room aeemed aT^ved 
wiih jewels. *^ 

Formaiifdi^reAdeHne nid nothing further about 
«oto«to the weM, fi>r both she and her mother were so 
©cciJ^ In fastening the gems upon their dresses, that 
they had no time even to eeold poor little Blanch ; and 
8lw wa. now the happiest child in the world-she 
raUed, and sang all day, and was so attentire to all 
the waota of her aunt and cousin, that she seemed to 
MOW what was desired even before they spake. She 
WMhed, in the goilolessness of her young heart, that 
she only had a whole mine of jewels to give them, so 
thankful did she feel for gentle words and kind looks. 
It was soon found, that jewels came from the mouth 
ofJBU^ch, only when ^e returned a gtnOe reply to the 
futr^iTUM of oiherg^hcr tears were gtme onJty when Ouy 
were ttm-s of companion or of sorrow, 

Adeline was making a lily, all of pearls-she hadn»t 
quite enough to finish it. Half in earnest, half in 
■port, tfie gave Blanch a blow, saying, "Cry. child. I 
want some more peaiia." 

Blanch fcad never felt just so before; her face red- 
dened, and she was about to make an angry reply, 
when she fell a dash of water all over her face. She 
stopped short, and looked about, but no one was near 
but AdeUne.. Then she thought of the sinful fecHng 
within, and knew it must have been Pontana, that 



Kr.-yr-rreofr^^r 
£w^v^5rtSetir:lth'fo:^^rtS 

Xa^n'tr^.' '-^"'»" '-wbefterwhart:^ 
ofthe lady, and wondering .he had never Ln her^ 



When they came to the fountain, all waa .till. ik« 
walers looked dear and cool, and tbeyZlJ^ d^^ 

rounded by the water flowing over them, and the.^1 

"I am faint and weary, ladies-will you give me to 

Little Blanch descended the bank instanllv to <l» 
a. .he wa. dc,ired-bu. Adeline cruelly a^iihi 
r.'ey'^u'i^HnTSrr ""■ ^'o-ld hag!^ would'n" 

The old woman glaneed at the hard-hearted girl with 
. .evere and .earehing look, and .lowly ,0^ *„„ ,h« 

lean face became wft and round, the bent foZ erect 

tired than before and her look more «reet and fender. 
"Dear, dear Pontana," .aid Blanch, .pringtog tol 
ward her. The lady took her to her bo^J, and 'Jn 
and again klaaed her cheek , then the child heard yei 
again that low, .weet melody, a. If the very air, and 
everything about were full of It-again all wa, «ni_ 
and now the two girl, .tood alone by the fountain. 

"How .trenge," ..id little Blanch, "when .heU 
n^ can hardly think I have aeen anything in t^Bly 
it wem. w like a dream, or the pleawnt Thought. I 
have when I am all done." 

"Pretty well, too," raid Adeline , •she could only 
frown upon me"-she .topped Short, for juat then a 
.mall green lizard hopped from her mouth, and the 
terrified girl, ran home fast as they could go 

Adeline struck Blanch, and »id she had bewitched 
her; and every time she spoke, small snake, and toad, 
darted from her mouth— then .he would cry with hor- 
ror and vexation, when bugs and spiders fell ftom her 
eyes. 

Poor Blanch stood by, weeping and wringing her 
hands, and the pearls and precious stones rolled all* 
about the room, for no one heeded them. She thought 
of a thousand things, but not one that had any prospect 
of relieving her cousin. 

"Oh dear, dear. I wi.h Pontana were only here I" 
cried Blanch. She felt a slight .prinkle upon her face, 
and then she knew the lady must be near. Then .h« 
began to think Pontana very cruel to punish her cousin 
so, and wished she were only visible, and she wouM 
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tell her eo. AH mt oooe 
her ear, and said, 

''Are not pride, and anger, and cruelty, like lizarda, 
and toads, and seipents V* 

" Oh dear, dear, try to feel gentle, coosln Adeline ; 
perhaps they come because you are angry." 

"Angry," cried Adeline, stamping with her feet, 
'* isn't this enough to make any body angry 7 I wish I 
had hold of that old woman, and I would tear her all 
to pieces." 

Just then a large serpent sprang from her mouth, and 
both her mother and Blanch ran out of the house. 

Years passed away, and Blanch had become an ex- 
ceedingly handsome maiden, wlih a skin like the em- 
brace of the rose and lily, and eyes clear, soft and blue. 
She was stUl gentle and loving, like a little child, with 
a smile always ready for a cheerful look, and a tear for 
a sad one. Some thought it goodness alone, that 
made her so beautiful ; others thought it the kisses of 
the lady of the fountain, for she still sometimes ap- 
peared, when Blanch was sad or unhappy, and spoke 
words of hope and consolation. 

Adeline too, had grown a Ull, proud girl, with large 
Uack eyes of glitteiing brightness, and a step like a 
queen. There were yet times when the reptfles sprang 
from the mouth of the violent giri, in her moments of 
pride or irritation. Sometimes amidst the splendor 
and triumph of a ball, she would be obliged to retire In 
the greatest confusion, for pride, and envy, and malice, 
would bring the reptiles to her throat. 

Blanch still wept her pearis and spoke all soru of pre- 
cious things, and the fame of the two glris spread far 
and wide. Many came to see them, hoping they might 
witness things so very strange. But the glris didn't 
speak gems or reptiles just to please strangers, they 
came unbidden, indicating always the exact state of 
their hearts. 

In spite of the reptiles Adeline had many suitors, for 
her beauty was of the noblest kind. She contrived to 
keep Blanch out of sight, and so obscured in old un- 
couth garments, that her beauty was only noted by 
those who observed her closely, or saw her often. 

So Adeline had all the lovers, and all the company 
to herself; and poor Blanch wore old clothes, and work- 
ed all day for her aunt and cousin. She gave them all 
her jewels, and tried to make them look beautiful 
whenever they went to the grand balls and parties, to 
which they were invited ; while she staid at home, and 
did all the work, and then got nothing in return but 
blows and harslwirords. 

In this way, though Blanch was much talked o^ 
yeiy few had seen her. 

At last, a gentleman commenced building a delight- 
ful little cottage close to the dwelling of the two girls. 
The gardens were arranged with the greatest taste, and 
bowers with vines and shrubbery of every kind, and 
ponds filled with fish, and brooks with rustic bridges 
thrown over them, made all seem the work of enchant- 
ment. 
9 Adeline did nothing but arrange her dress and jewels, 
and play upon her harp close to the window where the 
stranger directed the laborers} and when he would look 
np and smile, or present her flowers, she was good- 
natured all day. 

Blanch was d^ighted, and tried very hard to make 
her cousin look beautiful ; and did just as she was bid, 
which was to keep out of sight of the strange genile- 
maiL Blanch thought it an easy matter to do thb, for 



she didn't imidi lika his looka, and ^Mught hltt Mt 
half 10 elegant as a yoang servant she sometiaeaaaw 
in the garden attempting to arrange the flowsis^ and 
to transplant them; but he was so awkward, apUUng 
the earth and breaking the pots, that she couldn't keep 
from laughing to see him work — then the master would 
appear, and scold and rave, and Blanch would find her 
eyes filling with teara in spite of all she could do. 

She one day told Adeline she thought the servant 
much handsomer than the master, and there vras that 
about him, that appeared much more noble. 

Adeline was indignant, and said she was no judge, 
and many other things that proud, love-sick girls aia 
apt to utter— but her mother seemed much pleased 
with the idea ; thought it might be so, and winking to 
her daughter declared Blanch was quite in love, and it 
would make an excellent match. 

Blanch hadn't thought of this, and she Mashed and 
hung down her head. 

Fvery day now her aunt and cousin tried to throw 
her in the way of the young servant, and even were at 
some pains to dress her and arrange her hair, that she 
might lock becoming. Adeline, it is true, was loo 
much occupied with the master to pay much attention 
to the aflaira of the servant, only so &r as to encourage 
his advances, for she thought this a fine way to dispose 
of her poor cousin, by degrading her into a marriage 
with a menial. 

Poor Blanch was greatly distressed at aH this ma- 
nceuvring, and grew every day more pale and grafle, 
and a great deal more beautiful too ; for love always 
softens, as well as exslts the style of beauty. 

She sometimes wished she had never seen him, for 
she couldn't help looking through the lattice where the 
vines grew thickly, to see him at his work among the 
flowers, and he would sometimes look up, too, and she 
was certain he was growing pale and melancholy} and 
she thought it not unlikely that he might be in love 
with her cousin Adeline, and growing sad because there 
could be no hope for him. And Blanch wqit in holy 
compassion for the poor, young servant. 

So she took her pitcher in her hand, and went down 
to the fountain. She wept a long time, she could 
hardly tell why« Fontana came and kissed her cheeir, 
and wiped her teara with gossamer muslin. Blanch 
saw that she smiled faintly, and looked quite tad, ao 
she tried to talk of pleasant things. 

" How I love you, Blanch," said Fontana ; " yon 
must have all you desire. What shall I d6 for yon T' 

" Smile upon me, dear Fontana ; there is no one eloe 
to love me— and when you amlle I am quite happy.** 

There was a rustling in the bushes— Fontana bod 
disappeared, and the young servant stood be^e her. 

Blanch, hardly knowing what she did, darted away, 
but the stranger seized her hand, and begged she wonki 
stay just for a moment 

*'I know you are unhappy, Blanch; I have oftea 
seen you weep, and even now, I heard you mj there 
was no one to love you. I love you, Blanch, more 
than I can express-^" 

His voice trembled, and he pressed her fingers to bis 
lips. Blanch looked up, and t^ kind, earnest look of ^ 
the stranger, and the gentle tones of his voice so wrongfat 
upon her young heart, all unused as it had been to 
kindness and sympathy, that she covered her eyes 
with her hand, and burst into teara. 

They were not pearls; they were the natural teaza 
of a young and trusting heart. 



DISCOVERT or DANTE'S PORTRAIT. 
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All «l once »he ramembertd tbtt her conaln was 
waiting ibr the water; and dieengaging her hand ahe 
ran home^ leaving, in her agitation, the pitdier at the 
fountain. 

When ahe reached the house, both aunt and cousin 
were at tlie door, angry at her long absence— for the 
stranger of the cottage had that very morning made 
proposals of marriage, and Adeline was impatient to 
arrange lier toilet in the most captivating style. 

"Where is the pitcher, you idling hussy 7" they 
hoth cded in a breath. 

*' I left it at the well," replied Blanch, trembling, and 
blushing. 

"Left it at the well !" said Adeline, striking her on 
the iace. 

Blanch hesitated, but she felt the drops upon her 
fiice, and knew she ought to confess the truth. So she 
4oIdalL 

Adeline's anger gave way to the triumph of malice, 
for she was delighted to think Blanch would marry the 
servant of her own husband. So while she talked, the 
toads and snakes sprang from her mouth, but the 
fomily were so used to them, that they took no notice 
of them. 

Poor Blanch only covered her face with her hands, 
while the pearis fell from between her fingers, and 
dropped among the grass at the threshold. 

At this moment the young servant appeared at the 
door, bearing the pitcher of water ; and he looked as if he 
knew just what it meant, when he saw the pearls and 
reptiles all about. 

For many days nothing was seen of the young 
stranger, and poor Blanch grew quite pale and dis- 
pirited. Adeline was in high spirits, she ridiculed 
Blanch, teased and scolded her all in a breath, ond then 
when she wept, she laughed, and said she should have 
the more jewels for her bridal. Blanch disliked Ade 
line's lover more and more every day ; for though she 
thought he might be rich, he seemed low-bred and 
vulgar, and as ignorant as any dolt about. And then 
he was so loaded with finery he must at the very best 
be a conceited coxcomb. But as long as her cousin 
was pleased she had no right to say a word. 

The day for Adeline's marriage arrived, and after 
Blanch had dressed her cousin, and done all the work 
she could do, before the arrival of the guests, her aunt 
took her and thrust her down into an old cellar, half 
filled with mire and water, that she might not be seen 
by any of the company. 

Adeline look splendidly, with her proud beauty, and 
magnificent attire. The ceremony was just over, when 
they all heard the sound of carriage wheels and the 
trampling of horses. The bridegroom looked from the 
window, and was the first to go out and kneel to the 
stranger. All was awe and amazement. The guests 
had just time to observe the splendor of the carriage, 
and the rich livery of the servants, and the six snow- 
white st|^ds, when a gentleman richly dressed in velvet 
and cloth of gold, entered the room. 

"Where is Blanch 1" he inquired, looking sternly 
Tound. 

" Blanch is dead," replied the aunt solemnly. 

" Dead T' repeated the stranger, turning pale, while 
•ihe bridegroom stared with astonishment. 

" Dead !" he again repeated, " it cannot be ; ho, here, 
search the house," he cried to his servants. 

The bridegroom would have gone too, but Adeline 
luoghtily detained liim. 



The aunt rose in great rage, "I demand, air, bf 
what right you order my house to be searched." «• 

** The right that the king haa over the Uvea and pro- 
perty of his subjects," replied the stranger with great 
majesty. Then removing the plumed cap, and velvet 
cloak, the young aervant of the new cottage stood be* 
fore them. Every head was uncovered, and every 
knee bent in the presence of the king. Adeline and 
her mother turned pale. The king went on. 

"The fame of the goodness and beauty of Blanch 
had reached even to our palace, and I came here dis- 
guised as a servant, that I might learn the truth. I 
find the half has not been told me, and I have now 
come to claim her for my bride." 

The servants returned, but could find nothing of 
Blanch. Aunt and daughter tried to auppresa their 
exultation. 

At this moment the door softly opened, and Fontana 
appeared leading in Blanch, pale and trembling, but 
more beautiful than ever. She waa dressed in robas of 
the most magnificent material, and diamonds gUttSMd 
upon her brow and girdle, and pearls encircled her acma 
and neck. 

Fonuna laid the hand of Blanch within that of the 
king, who knelt to receive It, while the folr girt bloah- 
ed and cast down her eyes. 

"Thus," ssid the lady, "are the good sometimet 
rewarded even in thia life." 

Then turning to Adeline and her mother, ahe aaid, 
" I leave you to the punishment prepared in your own 
hearts—to the envy, and malice, and hatred, that tor- 
ture more than the fienda of dariineaa." 

The same priest, who had married Adeline to the 
servant of the king, performed the ceremony for Blanche 
and her royal lover. 

Fontana pressed the bride to her bosom, and Blanch 
heard again that sweet, low melody, as the beautiful 
lady of the fountain disappeared. 

We need not say that Blanch was gentle, and loving, 
and good, when she became a queen. Her subyects 
almost adored her, and the king uaed playfully to say, 

They were dutiful subjects to him, only from love ta 
his wife." 

Blanch did all in her power to make her aunt and 
cousin hsppy, and even sent for them to court; but 
their evil dispositions produced so much disorder that 
the king banished them to the cottage he had built 
beside their old dwellhig. Blanch often wept for them, 
and sent them many proofs of her kindness and re- 
membrance. 



DISCOVERY OF DANTE'S PORTRAIT. 

Am article from Washington Irving was published in 
the Knickerbocker two or three years ago, giving a 
very inteieating account of the discovery of a loat por- 
trait of the poet Dante, which waa effected by our 
countryman R. H. WUde of Georgia, himself a poet, 
aa is well proved by a aingle fragment, 

" My life is like the summer rose," A^ ^ 

While Mr. Wilde was in Tuscany, it was mentioned to 
him that " there once and probably still existed In the 
BargeUOf anciently both the prison and palace of the re- 
public an authentic portrait of Dante," and while search- 
ing for some of the particulars respecting the poet, to 
which he was led by the contradictory accounts of many 
Incidents of his life, " he revolved in his ndnd the pos- 
sibility that this precious lelic might remain undeatroy* 
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•d under ita eoat of white-wash, aad might be restored 
to the workl.»» 

Mr. Irting gives the following cmlous account of 
the discoyery of the portrait. 

** For a moment he felt an Impulse to undertake the 
enterprize ; but fearSd that, in a foreigner from a new 
world, any part of which is unrepresented at the Tus- 
can court, it might appear like an intrusion. He soon 
however found a zealous coadjutor. This was one 
Giovanni Aubrey Bezzi, a Piedmontese exile, who had 
long been a resident in England, and was familiar with 
its language and literature. He was now on a visit to 
Florence^ which liberal and hospitable city is always 
open to men of merit, who for political reasons have 
been excluded from other parts of Italy. Signer Bezzi 
parcook deeply of the enthusiasm of his countrymen 
for the memory of Dante, and sympathized with Mr. 
Wilde in his eagerness to retrieve if possible the lost 
portrait. They had several consultations as to the 
meaiM to be adopted to effect their purpose, without 
inotining the charge of undue offidousnees. To lessen 
any objectlona tliat might occur, they resolved to ask 
for nothing but permission to search for the fresco 
painting at their own expense ; and should any remains 
of it be found, then to propose to the nobility and 
gentry of Florence an association for completing the 
aindertaldng, and efiectuaiiy recovering the lost por- 
trait. 

For the same veawm the formal memorial addressed 
to the Gmad Duke was drawn op in the name of Flor- 
entinea : among whom were the celebrated BartoUni, 
now President of the School of Sculpture in the Im- 
perial and Royal Academy, Signor Paolo Ferroni, of 
tlie noble &mily of that name, who haa exhibited con- 
siderable talent for painting, and Signor Qasparini, 
also an artist. The petition was urged and supported 
with indefatigable zeal by Signor Bezzi; and being 
warmly countenanced by Count Nerii and other func- 
tlonarks, met with more prompt success than had 
been anticipated. Signor Marini, a skilful arUst, who 
had succeeded in similar operations, was now employ- 
ed to reiBove the white-waqh by a process of his own, 
by which any fresco painting that might exist beneath 
would be protected from injury. He set to work 
patiently and cautiously. In'a short time he met with 
evidence of the existence of the fiasco. From under 
tiie coat of white-wash the head of an angel gradually 
■lada its appearance, and was pronounced to be by the 
psBoil of Giotto. 

The enterprize was now prosecuted with increased 
ardor. Several moatha were expended on the task, 
and thxee sides of the chapeh wall were uncovered ; 
they were all painted in fresco by Giotto, with the his 
lory of the Magdalen, exhibiting her conversion, her 
peoanee, and her beatification. The figures, however, 
wars all those of saints and angels : no historical per- 
tiaiu had yet been discovered, and doubu began to be 
QBtertained whetlier there were any. Still the recovery 
of an indisputable work of Giotto's was considered an 
# ample reward for any toil; and the Ministers of the 
Grand Duke, acting under his directions, assumed on 
lUs behalf the past charges and future management of 
tlie enterprize. 

- At length, on the uncovering of the fourth wall, the 
imdertaking was crowned with complete success. A 
number of historical figures were brought to light, and 
among them the undoubted likeness of Dante. He 
iraa represented in full length, in the garb of the time, 



with a book under his arm, designed moat protably to- 
represent the " Vita iVtiova," for the " Comedla^ wn 
not yet composed, and to all appearance firom thirty to 
- thirty-five years of age. The face was in profile, and 
in excellent preservation, excepting that at some for- 
mer period a nail had unfortunately been driven into 
the eye. The outline of the eyelid was perfect, so 
that the injury may be easily remedied. The counte- 
nance was extremely handsome, yet bore a strong re- 
semblance to the portraits of the poet, taken later in 
life. 

It is not easy to appreciate the delight of BIr. Wilde 
and his coacyutors at this triumphant result of their 
researches ; nor the sensation produced, not merely in 
Florence but throughout Italy, by this discovery of a 
veritable portrait of Dante, in the prime of his days. 
It was some such sensation as would be produced fai 
England by the sudden discovery of a perfectly weR 
authenticated likeness of Shskspere ; with a difler- 
ence in intensity proportioned to the superior sensi- 
tiveness of the Italians. 

The recovery of the portrait of the "divine poet,** 
has occasioned f^h inquiry into tlie origin of the 
masks said to have been made from a cast of his foce 
taken after death. One of these masks, in tlie posses- 
sion of the Marquess of Tonigiani, has been pronounc- 
ed certainly the originaL Several artiata of liigh ta- 
lent have concurred in this opinion ; among tbeso 
may be named Jesi, the first engraver in Florence \ 
Seymour Kirkup, Esq., a painter and antiquary; and 
our own countryman Powera, whose genius, by tlM 
way, is very highly appreciated by the ItatfansL*' 



COLLECTING. 

Tax Knickerbocker tells the following humorous and 

amusing story: 

A gentleman fh>m New York, who had been in Boa- 
ton for the purpose of collecting some money due liim 
in that city, was about returning, when he found that 
one bill of one hundred dollars had been overlooked^. 
His landlord, who knew the debtor, thought it a "doubt- 
ful case ;" but added, that if It was collectable at aU, a 
tall, raw-boned Yankee, then dunning a lodger in an- 
other part of the room, would "annoy it out of the 
man." Calling him up, therefore, he introduced hin& 
to the creditor, who showed tiim the account 

" Wal, 'Square, 'taint much use tryin*, I gneas. I 
know that critter. You might aa well try to squeeze 
ile out of Bunker Hill monument as to c'lect a debt o' 
liim. But any how, what'll jrou give a'poa'n I do try f* 

" Well, sir, the bill is one hundred dollara. F I! give 
you — yes. Til you half, if you collect it." 

" 'Greed !" replied the collector ; " there'a no harm 
in tTyin\ any ways." 

Some weeks after, the creditor chanced to be in Bos- 
ton, and in walking up Tremont atreet, encountered 
his enterprizlng friend. 

"Look'ehere!" said he, "I had considerable luck 
with that bill of your'n. You sec I stuck to him tike a 
dog to a root, but for the first week or so 'twanc no 
use— not a bit ! If he wasn't at home, he was short ; 
if he was at home, I could get no satisfaction. By and 
bye, says I, after going sixteen times, I'll fix you; 90 1 
sot down on the door step, and sot all day and part of 
the evenin' ; and begun airly next day ; but abont ten 
o'clock he gin in. He paid me my half nnd I gin faim 
up the note." 
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THB THAW-KING'S VISIT TO NEW YORK. 

M» ** BBITOftZAL ABTKIA" 

BT c. r. mamuM. 
Hb comM on the wings of the warm eoath-west, 
In the feffion hnee of the eunbeame drest. 
And llngen awhile on the placid bay, 
As the ice-cakee languidly steal away, 
To drink these gems which the wave torns np, 
Like Egyptian pearls in the Roman's cnp. 

Then hies to the wharves where the hawser binds 
The impatient ship from the wistfol winds, 
And slackens each rope till it hangs from on high, 
Less firmly pendird against the sky; 
And sports in the sttfifened canvas there 
Till iu folds float out in the wooing air t 
Then leaves these quellors of Ocean's piido 
To swing from the pier on the lazy tide. 

He reaches the Battery's grassy bed, 

And the earth smokes out from beneath his tread ; 

And he turns him about to look wistfully back 

On each charm that he leaves on his beautiful tnck ; 

Each islet of green which the bright waters fold, 

Like emerald gems (torn their bosom rolled, 

The sea just peering the headlands through, 

Where the sky is lost in its deeper blue, 

And the thousand barks which securely sweep 

With silvery wings round the land-locked deep. 

He loiteiB awhile on the springy ground, 
To watch the children gambol around, 
And tfafaiks it hard that a touch from him 
Oannot make the aged as Kthe of limb ; 
That he has no power to melt the rime. 
The stnbbom frost that is made by Time ; 
And sighing he leaves the urchins to play, 
And launches at last on the world of Broad¥ray. 

There were faces and figures of heavenly moak), 

Of charms not yet by the poet told; 

There were dancing plumes, there were mantles gay, 

Plowem and ribbons flaunting there, 
8aeh aa of old on a fesUval day 

Th' Idalian nymphs were wont to wear. 
And the Thaw-king felt his dieek flush high. 

And his pulses flutter in every Umh, 
As he gssed on many a beaming eye, 
And many a form that flitted by, 

With a twinkling foot and ankle tiiia. 

And he practised many an idle freak, 

As he lounged the morning through ; 
He sprung the frozen gutters aleak, 

For want of aught else to do ; 
And left them black as the libeller's ink. 
To gurgle away to the sewer's sink. 
He sees a beggar, gaunt and grim, 

Arouse a miser's choler. 
And he laughs while he melts the soul of him 

To fling the wretch a dollar; 
And he thinks how small a heaven 'twould take, 
For a world of souls like his to make. 

He read placarded upon a wall, 

"That the country now on its friends did call,- 

For Liberty was in danger ;" 
And he went to a room ten feet by four, 
Where « chairman and sec. and a couple more, 

(Making^re with our friendly stranger,) 



By the aki of four sHngs and two taNow tapers, 
Were preparing to tell in the moning paperv 

That the Umon was broken 

By this very token, 
"That the PtopU in uasb kat night had spoken 1" 

He saw an Oneida baskets peddling 

Around the place where the polls were held ; 
And a Whig the copperskin kick for meddling» 
As the Indian a Democrat's ballot spelled. 
That son of the soil 
Who had no vote. 
How dared he to spoil 
A trick so neat, 
Meant only to cheat 
The voters who hither from Europe float ! 

And now as the night falls chill and gray, 

Like a drizzling rain on a new-made tomb. 
And his lather, the Sun, has slunk away. 

And left him alone to gas and gloom, 
The Thaw-king steals in a vapor thin, 
Through the lighted porch of a house, whercia 
Music and mirth were gaily mingled ; 

And groups like hues in one bright flower, 
Oaaaled the Thaw-king whUe he singled 

Some one on whom to try his power. 

He enters first in a lady's eyes, 

And thrusts at a dandy's heart ; 
But the vest that is made by JFVod, defiea 

The point of the Thaw-king's dart; 
And the baffled spirit pettUhly fliee 

On a pedant to try his art ; 
But his aim is equally foiled by the dust- 
y lore that envelopea the man of muat. 

And next he tries with a fiddler's aighs 

To melt the heart of a belle ; 
But around her waist there's a stout arm placed, 

Which shields that lady well. 
And that waist! oh I that waist-it Is one that yoQ 

would 
Like to clasp in a waltz, or— wherever you could. 

Her figure was fashioned taH and riim. 

But with rounded bust and shapely limb; 
And her queen-like step as she trod the floor. 

And her look as she bridled in beauty's pride. 
Was such as the Tyrian heroine wore 
When she blushed alone on the conscteua shore,^ 

The wandeilng Dardan's unwedded bride. 

And the Thaw-king gaied on that lady bright. 
With her form of love and her looks of light. 
Till his spirits began to wane. 

And his wits were put to rout; 

And entering into an editor's brain. 

He thawed this " article" out. 



Pboducts or the OaccoN.— The Madlsonion says : 
The value of the fisheries of the splendid rivers of the 
Oregon is beginning to be appreciated at the Esst. 
The finest salmon in the world are to be had for the 
taking. A lot of several hundred barrels arrived in 
Boston a short time since, in an American bottom : 
and the question of our right to the Territory waa 
promptly settled at the Custom House, by the admis- 
sion of the cargo as an American product. 
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THE OUASSR AND THE HiaHWAYMAN. 

ToBT SmpTOir, « pattern to duakera, iohaUcad a 
oeat little house in London, beantlfied by the presence 
'Of his daughter Mary. She, scarcely seventeen, a 
•beautiful blonde with blue eyes, and poesessing as 
much wisdom as beauty, was sought after by all the 
young men among her father's acquaintances. Those 
of the neighborhood tried, in vain, to win a smile. 
Mary was not a coquette, and so for from turning to 
account the effect produced by her charms, she felt so 
much annoyed by it, that she could hardly treat with 
ciTility her many admirers, one only excepted — Ed- 
ward Weresford — a young arilst who was intimate 
with the family. 

A simple occurrence was the cause of this intimacy. 
Premature death had taken away the wife of the 
Quaker, still in her youth and beauty, and he, wishing 
to perpetuate the memory of one so dear to him, had 
called a painter to her death-bed. It was there that 
Edward first met the afflicted daughter— there, be- 
tween the tears of one, and the sacred employment of 
the other, grew up a serious attachment. The year 
passed since that event had only served to strengthen 
the bond formed under such circumstances, and the 
young man had already ventured to declare liis liopes 
-and desires. 

Toby had no reasons for opposing the inclinations of 
the young people. Without being rich, Edward earned, 
by means of his brush and palette, enough to honor- 
ably maintain a family. His fother, Mr. Weresford, an 
old city merchant, had retired with an immense for- 
tune ; a rarQ example of repeated successes in specula- 
lions, so rapid, even, that very few persons had been 
able to follow their progress. Mr. Weresford, being of 
a quick, stem disposition, lived alene in the west end 
of London, without troubling liimself about bid son, 
and leaving him to shift for himself. He was one of 
those obliging egotists, who troubled no one, in order 
not to be themselves troubled— one of the roost per- 
fectly complaisant, provided nothing is asked of them. 
Edward, then, had nothing to hinder his courtship of 
the fair Quakeress, well knowing that her father would 
not oppose her marriage. The situation of the lovers 
was most prosperous, and honest Toby waited for no- 
thing to fix the wedding day, save the back rents due 
from liis farms, intending to set apart that income to 
defray the expenses of the occasion. With this view, 
he left for his country seat, a few miles from London, 
in order to arrange bis affairs. He was absent from 
home but a single day, and returning at night on horse- 
back, he perceived, a little in advance, a horseman who 
blocked up the road. He atopped for a moment, un- 
certain whether to proceed or turn back. While in this 
predicament, the stranger advanced toward him. It 
was too late to think of escaping, and putting the t>est 
posriUe face upon the afiair, he started his horse again. 
As he approached the troublesome stranger, he per- 
ceived that he was masked, an unpleasant augury of 
what was soon confirmed. The unknown "drew a 
pistol, and pointing it to the traveler, demanded his 
purse. The Quaker was not a coward, but calm in 
character, unoflfensive in religion, and unable, being 
unarmed, to resist an armed man, with the greatest 
coolness he drew from his pocket his purse, containing 
twelve guineas. The highwayman took it, counted 
jout the money, and let the Quaker pass, who, believing 
himself cleared, quickened his pace to a trot. But the 
highwayman, seeing how little resistance had been of- 



fend, and boplng for mora booty, soon rqoteed I 
Toby, and agala Uo^ad «p die way, and pointing him 
pistol, cried ont, "Your watch!" 

The Quaker, although surpriied, did not ahow it im 
the least, and coolly taking out his watch, and notio- 
ing the time, placed ttie jewel in the liand of the thie^ 
saying: 

" Now I pray you let me go home, for my daughter 
will feel uneasy at my absence.*' 

" One moment,'* replied the masked cavalier, grow- 
ing more tiardened by hia continued docility ; " swear 
that you have no otiier sum." 

"I never swear," replied the Quaker. 

*'Well, affirm then, that you have about yoo na 
more money, and upon the word of a highwayman, 
who will not reaort to violence toward a man who 
yields with ao mudi grace, I will no further molest 
you." 

Toby reflected a moment, and ahook liis head. 
"Whoever thou art," said he, gravely, "you liave 
noticed that I am a Quaker, who would not conceal 
the truth, although at the risk of my life. In my sad- 
dle-bags I have the aum of two hundred pounda ster- 
ling." 

" Two hundred pounds sterling !" cried the liighway- 
man, whoae eyes glistened through his mask. 

** If you are good, if you are human," replied the 
Quaker, " you will not take this money ; my daugh- 
ter is about being married, and this aum is necessary 
for the occaaion ; it would be a long time before I could 
get together a rimilar aum ; the dear child loves her 
intended, and it would be exceedingly cruel to deny 
their union. You have a heart, perhaps you have lov- 
ed ; you would not, cannot do so wicked an action." 

" What has your daughter, her lover, or their mar- 
riage to do with me 1 Fewer words and more prompt- 
ness ; give me the money !" 

Toby, sighing, raised the saddle-bags, took out a 
heavy sack and handed it slowly to the masked man, 
then attempted to galk>p off. 

" Hold on, my Quaker friend," said the other, seia- 
ing the bridle. " The moment of your arrival you will 
denounce me to the magistrate ; that is usual, and I 
ha^e nothing to say ; but I must, at least, be beyond 
pursuit to-night My mare is feeble enough, and what 
is more, she Is &tigued ; your horse, on the contraiy, 
appears vigorous, for the weight of the sack did not 
encumber him ; dismount, and give me your horse ; 
you may take mine, if you wish." 

It was too late to think of resisting, and although 
the increaaing demands were of a nature to heat the 
bile of the moat patient man, good Toby dismounted, 
and with resignation accepted the sorry jade that was 
left in exchange. Had I known this, he contented 
himself with thinking, I should have ran away when I 
first met the rascal, and certainly he would never have 
overtaken me with this courser. 

Meanwhile, the masked man, thanking him ironi- 
cally for his complaisance, burying his rowels, disap- 
peared. 

Before arriving in London, the plundered traveler 
had time to reflect upon his situation, and upon tlie 
disappointment of the poor young folks, who loved 
each other so mucli, and wlmae happineaa would be 
poatponed. The sum taken from him^was irrevocably 
lost ; there waa neither means to find or recognize the 
audacious thief; nevertheless, as though struck by a 
sudden idea, he atopped siiort. 



TBB WMXJgat AND THE BmBWAnUOf. 
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"TMr cri0d he, •" I maf ratteMi bf this oMuifl. 
If this man resides In London, perhaps I shall be able 
to find him. HeaTen has, dottbUess, determined that 
he should be Imprudent !" 

A little consoled by some hope, Toby went home, 
without appearing the least troubled, and without 
speaking of his adventure. He did not go to a magis- 
trate, but embraced his daughter, who, doubting no- 
thing, retired, and as usual, slept, with pleasant dreams. 
Next morning he commenced his researches. Bring- 
ing out the mare from the stable where she had passed 
the night, he placed the bridle upon her nedr, hoping 
that the animal, guided by habit, would naturally go to 
her master's house. 

He let the unchecked beast go free in the streets of 
London, and followed her. But he overrated her in- 
stinct ; for a long time she walked about, making a 
thousand turns or curves, without object or direction; 
sometimes stopping, then starting In a contrary course. 
Toby despaired 1 the tliief, thought he, never redded 
In London ; how siUy I was, not to notify a magistrate 
before it was too late, instead of depending on this 
animal to find the vagabond. 

He was interrupted In his reflections, by the cries of 
children who had been nearly trod upon by the mare ; 
a moment since so quiet, now she started to run. 

"Stop her I stop herl" cried every one. 

" Let her go !** cried the Quaker, ** in the name of 
Heaven, do not stop her!'* 

And following, with anxiety, the course of the ani- 
mal, he saw her rapidly enter the half-o^en gate -way 
x>f a splendid residence at the West End. 

"Us here, thought the Quaker, thankfully raising 
his eyes to heaven. Then, in passing before the 
house, he saw a servant in (he yard patting the beast, 
and conducting her to the stable ; he then asked of 
the first person he met the name of the proprietor of 
the bouse. 

" What ! are you a stranger in this part of the (own, 
that you do not know the rfsidence of the rich mer- 
chant, Weresford 7" 

The Quaker stood petrified. 

" Weresford," repeated the man, believing himself 
misunderstood; *'you well know the man who has 
made so great a fortune." 

"Thanks, my friend, thanks," replied Toby. 

He was unable to recover himself. Weresford, Ed- 
ward's father— a respected man— he my thief! 

He believed himself the butt of a dream, and wish- 
ed to return home. Nevertheless, he called to mind 
several instances of respectable men who had been 
connected with bands of malefactors. Then this im- 
mense fortune, the source of which was so uncertain ; 
then this mare, which seemed to be going to her mas- 
ter. Toby wss determined to solve the mystery. He 
went boldly Into the yard, and demanded speech with 
the master, who, although it was nearly noon, was still 
in bed— another indication of a night of fatigue. The 
Quaker insisted upon being introduced immediately, 
and soon found himself in Weresford's bed-chamber. 
He had just waked, and, rubbing his eyes, asked, a lit- 
tle out of humor : 

" Who are you, sir, and what do you want ?" 

The sound of his voice awakened Toby's recollec- 
tion, and completed his conviction. Quietly taking a 
chair, he posted himself hear the bed, without remo- 
ving his hat. 



"Ton rsBudn coversdT" ciied the snipiiied mer- 
chant. 

" I am a Quaker," replied the other, with much 
calmneas, " and you know that such is our usage." 

At the firat words of the Qusker, Weresford sprang 
up, and closely examined his visitor. Without doabt 
he recognized him, for he turned pale. 

"Well," asked he, stammering, "what is, if you 
please, the— the— subject which brings you hither?" 

" I ask psrdon for having shown so much haste," re- 
plied Toby, " but among friends it is not usual to stand 
upon ceremony, and I am come, without form, to ask 
for my watch which you borrowed yesterday." 

"The— watch!" 

" I value it much— it was my poor wifo's— and I can- 
not do without it. My brother-in-law, the alderman, 
never would pardon me for letting a jewel which re- 
calls to mind bis sister, to psss from my hand a day." 

The name of the alderman seemed to make some 
impression upon Weresford. Without waiting for a 
reply, Toby continued : 

" You will much oblige me by returning those twelve 
guineas which I lent you at the same time ; neverthe- 
less, if you are in want of them, I consent to lend them 
to you» on condition you give me a receipt." 

The coolness of the Quaker so much disconcerted 
the memhant, that he dared not deny the possession of 
the stolen artieles ; but, not wishing to acknowled^s 
it, he hesitated to reply, and Toby added : 

"I have told you of the projected marriage of my 
daughter Mary. I had reserved a sum of two hundred 
pounds sterting for the bride's portion, but I have met 
with an accitlent ; last evening, on the London road, I 
was completely robbed, so completely, that I am come 
to pray you to give your son a marriage portion, which, 
had it not been for that, I should never have asked of 
you." 

"My son!" 

"Eh ! yes ; don't you know that it is him that is in 
love with Mary, and is to msrry her 1" 

"Edward !" cried the merchant, throwing himself at 
the foot of the bed. 

" Edward Weresford," calmly replied the Quaker, ta- 
king a pinch of snuff. " Let us see ; do something for 
him. I should dislike to have him know what passed 
last night, and if you do not furnish the sum I have 
promised, it will be necessary I should tell him how I 
lost it." 

Weresford ran to a secretary, took out a box with a 
triple lock, opened it, and placed in the hands of the 
Quaker, his watch, his purse, and his sack of money. 

" Good !" said the Quaker, on receiving them ; " I 
see I was right in depending upon you." 

" Is this all you wish 1" said the merchant, in a brisk 
tone. 

" No i I require something further of your friend- 
ship." 

" Speak !" 

" You must disinherit your son." 

"How?" 

" You must disinherit him ; I do not wish it said 
that I have speculated upon your fortune." And fin- 
ishing these words, the Quaker left the chamber. 
" No," murmured he, when alone, " children are not 
bou nd by the faul ts of their paren ts. Mary shall marry 
the son of this man, but touch his stolen money, ne- 
ver." 

When in the yard, "Ho, my friend!" cried he to 
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I M •« the elM^s tmow^d fai Witt Mnet, Hw 
I t0miiiiil»t«d tlieieamypHM leMlMftvUr-«ad 

^ ipi^ mo, M their e0«l airt flott tawmad yomgtit 

and ftirar brows, tlie maMofoltymTotttiMaMiy milt 
away, and a raaponse cdine from the liTiiig nature, deep 
burled In the heart, to beantlftil exmmal nature. 

No-4f man has made onr city, Gtod has not aban- 
doned It We have gained another great source of 
spiritoal refinement in the Greenwood Cemetery. The 
position of this burial place is well chosen, being se- 
parated by water from the dty, so that it can never, in 
any case, endanger its health ; while it is near enough 
to be of easy and pleasant access. We can hardly 
imagine a mind so dull as not to be excited by a visit 
to this great cemetery. There is magnificence in its 
extent It was a great thought to rescue from our ac- 
cumulaUng, thronging, living population, four hundred 
acres for the repose of the dead. Near as it is to the 
city, the consecration of nature is yet upon it Man 
has not mutilated nor in any way changed the natural 
form of the ground. There is every variety in its face, 
hills and wavy eminences, glades, dells and ravines. 
There are still lovely woodlands, where the dog-wood 
blossoms hi the springtime over sheets of violets and 
anemones. There are bits of water that look out upon 
you like living eyes from the green earth, and deep 
sunk amidst surrounding hill-sides, is a lilUe lake 
— " Sylvan Water." It is filly set here, still, serene, 
and shadowy, an image of death, and silently breath- 
ing forth in its reflection of the ever-burning light of 
Heaven, a promise of immortality. 

There are points of view where you perceive your 
proximity to the city, and this juxtaposition produces 
the effect of subUmlty. There is the " fuU tide of hu- 
man existence," and those living throngs whose blood 
is now hot with projects, pursuits, loves and hates, are 
to be borne, one after another, in solemn procession, 
hither to await the resurrection and the life. What a 
comment on their present being! 

The noblest and perhaps the most harmonious fea- 
ture of this scene, is the far- stretching view of the 
ocean— the best image of eternity— the sublimest type 
of His power, whose power is love. 

It is in its scenery that Greenwood Cemetery seems 
to us far to surpass anything we have seen at home or 
abroad. Beside the metropolitan city and its subur- 
bans, (we beg pardon of beautiful. Independent Brook- 
lyn,) there is the bay and its accompaniments, islands, 
fprtifications, ships and steamers, the lovely villages of 
hoag Island, that seem sleeping on the lap of their 
mother earth, while Heaven smiles on them ; the fruit- 
ful farms and homesteads of the Long Island farmers, 
images of rural occupation and contentment 

These multiplied objects are not stretched out be- 
fore you in one great overwhelming and confusing 
scene, but are in parts perceived at different points as 
you emerge from the deeply shaded drive, each view 
an harmonious picture beautifully set in a leafy frame- 
work. Yes I surely this Greenwood Cemetery is an 
antagonist spirit to our city-worid. 

But, to i«tum once more to the fountains. I crossed 
Union Park this evening in the twilight, and saw a 
man, as I thought, aaleep on one of the benches. As 
I approached I recognized him. " Are you sleeping 
hew )" I said. He roused, and smilingi replied, " Yes 
— no y es, 1 have been a sleep, or rec«r»e, as my mo- 
ther caUs it, when she has been sui^ri^ in her chair, 



tawh«ttlMra«cer«eflan \ 
any rate, Ihnve been drenming.** 

•«Orso»eUadtBer' 

*« No, but of some Hihiga natnraHy auggeeted by ibe 
frantain, and naturally enoogh, too, hitenningled wiik 
previous thoughts. As I passed Mr. Astor^s door this 
rooming, I saw hia getting into hie earriage. Ilooked 
at the old gentleman* who yon know Is infirm, and hne 
rather a sad ooantenanoe, and I sighed— for truly I d» 
not envy any man Ids riches— et the thought that his 
immense wealth oonld procure for him neither health 
nor happiness. And now, as I sat dreaming here, I 
thought some yeara had piissed over my head, and that 
I was wandering about the city, from which I seemed 
to have been abeent for many years. Suddenly I came 
upon a pretty range of buildinga that were new to me. 
On a tablet over a door was inscribed, in large golden 
letters^ 

A8T0R BATB8. 

and underneath. 

The Lordforgettdk not him vho remembereth the Poor. 

'< ' Astor baths I* I exclaimed to a passer by, * what ia 
the meaning of tills T 

" ' Oh, you are a stranger in the dty,* he replied. 
* Tills building, sir, was erected by our rich fellow citi- 
zen, Mr. Astor, soon after the introduction of the Cro- 
ton water, for the free use of the poor. A very noble 
charity it is, dr. I live at the next house, and I see» 
sometimes, hundreds in a day — certainly hundreds du- 
ring the hot months— who go in here wearied and ex> 
hausted, and come out refreshed and invigomted. Mo- 
thers, from dose streets, and over* crowded habitationa, 
bring their pale little children here. It would do your 
heart good to hear their splashings and shoutings.' 

** * Strange,' I said, * that I never heard of this before 
—I have heard of a library Mr. Astor gave to the dty.* 

" * Yes,' replied my informer, * he did that too, and 
that was a noUe benefitction — food and refrediment 
for the mind. I have heard it was that put him upon 
thinking of doing some great thing for Uie poor. He 
could, you know, without wronging relations or friends. 
It would be well if all rich men would think, as the 
shadows of the grave are friling upon them, that they- 
but hold in trust what God has given them. They 
say Mr, Astor was a happier man ever after he built 
these baths, and I should not wonder if it were true. 
The breath of thanksgiving that rises from the com- 
forted poor should xtkfkt a healthy atmosphere about 
their benefactor; and suiely when he departed hence, 
this work followed him to His bar, who saith, < By their 
works shall they be judged.' " 

Would it were not a dream l--Orahamjfor MarcK 



The following neat impromptu was, it is said, the 
happy reply of the first wife of the Rev. Dr. Nou, on 
his asking her hand In marriage. The Rev. Dr. has 
since, again and again, received the like gratifying 
enigmatical response to a similar question. 
Why urge, dear Sir, a bashful maid 

To change her single lot. 
When well you know I've often said, 

In truth I ]oyt you NotL 
For all your pain I do not care. 

And trust me on my life. 
Though you had thousands— I declare 
I would, NoU^ be your wife. 
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LETTER PROM MAJOR JACK DOWNING. 

TO aiNlKAL JACK60N AT THB HERMITAGE AWAY OFF 
IN TENNESSEE. 

DowNiNGviLLE, away dowD cast, Id the State of Maine, 

February 20, 1844. 

Dbas Oiitbbal: My dear old friend; «a Congnat 
haint done no thin yet about redocin the postage, and 
aa it keeps up so plaguy high that it takes more quar- 
ter dollars than I can very well spare, I've got a chance 
to tend you a letter once in awhUe in the Rover maga- 
zine free of postage. My old friend Seba Smith, that 
used to be so kind as to let me send all my letters in 
the Portland Courier, when you and I was carrying on 
the government, is editing the Rover Magazine now in 
New York, and he says he'll send letters for me in the 
Rover as often as I please, and it ahant cost me a cent. 
And if the Postmaster Qineral sues him for it, he says 
he'll stand a law-suit and carry it clear up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States before he'll give it 
up. 

It's true I could pay the postage, high as it is, and 
not £9el it a great deal, for I am doing a pretty snug 
•ort of business in my literature deepo here, where I 
sell upon an average about three cords of cheap litera- 
ture a week, and the profits, you know, is fifty per 
cent; so I aint so poor but what I could muster a little 
change when its necessary ; but I go upon the princi- 
ple that a penny saved is as good as a penny airnt, and 
when I can save a quarter of a dollar I save it. 1 
•pose, too, you wouldn't mind a quarter of a dollar 
now and then if I should leave the po^oge for you to 
pay, as you must be a little flush of money now, for I 
aee Congress has jest sent you a thousand dollars for 
that fine about the New Orleans business. But I shant 
do no sich thing, for I think it's our duty to let Con- 
gress know that we shall send our letters about the 
country in all manner of ways, every chance we can 
get, till they pat the postage down where it ought to 
be; about three cents for long trips snd one cent for 
short ones. Then we could write every day, where 
now we dont write more than once a month, and hali 
the time, may be, not once in six months. 

If Congress only knew how to cypher, they'd see in 
a minute that they'd be making money by reducin the 
postage. I've cyphered beyond the rule of three, and 
I see how it would work. I dont write to you now 
more than once in three months, and that, at a quarter 
of a dollar a time, comes to a dollar a year. But if 



thepoetigewmi't Imt tlueeveaiite, I ahoold wrtiefo 
few M imieh m three tlaiee a week, Imt It wiooM be 
jeet like eettln down every eteniag afler V6 doae work, 
end havlDg a little chit with yon. Well, tbet, yon aee, 
woekl come to a dollar and a half a year, and throw 
in two weeks into the bargain. WeU, there's at least 
two milUons of folks in this eonntry, who would wiUe 
to some friend or other in the same kind of way. So 
that by footing it up you see Congress woald get a 
milUonof dollars a year more for poetage than they do 
now. If they only knew how to cypher half ae well 
as Stephen Forleng, our old schoolmaster, they'd chop 
the postage right down. 

Bat this postage business isn't what I sot down to 
write to 3rou about, though I couldn't help touching 
upon it a little. But our party is getting into trouble, 
and I want to know what you think it is best to do. I 
expect you may not get the papers very plenty away 
out there to the Hermitage, and so may not all the 
time know exactly what's going on. But yon know 
how Mr. Van Buren got the Baltimore convention all 
cut and dried, because he told you all about that when 
he was out there more than a year ago. Well, things 
was going on as smooth as He. The convention waa 
to meet on the fourth Monday of next May, and every 
body had got their lessons all over the country, and 
knew exactly how to steer. Our party waa jest as 
sure to beat, as the lection day was to come round. 
Our team was all trained ao that they'd draw together 
like a charm. And now jest before the time for the 
tug to begin, the strongest horse we had in the team 
has kicked out of the traces. So here we are all agin 
a stump. Calhoun says he'll die before he'll go into 
the Baltimore convention or have anything to do with 
it. And he tells his friends to fight on their own hook, 
and not to go anear it. Now aint this a pretty kettle 
of fish, when Mr. Van Buren took ao much pains to 
keep the party together, and went all over the country 
and told em all what to do, and now to have Calhoun 
upset the kettle and pour the fat all in the fire, it is too 
bad. And this is the more vexatious because the Clay 
party is sticking together like wax. We did think for 
a good while that Webster would be likely to upset 
their apple cart. He was stalking about like an ele- 
phant, and didn't seem to have his head turned no 
way, and nobody could tell whether he could ever be 
made to draw or not But his old keepers, out there 
in New Hampshire, called him, and the moment he 
heard their voice he come right up to the team, and 
was harnessed without the least difficulty ; and now 
they say there aint one in the whole team, when it 
comes to the real tug, that'll draw more tlian he will. 

So you see the game seems to be going rather agaim t 
us, and if you can tell us how to contrive any way to 
get the upper hand again, it woald be equal to another 
New Orleans victory. What makes the matter worse 
than all, is, that Calhoun'a fViends are getting up ano- 
ther convention to moet at Philadelphia on the 4th of 
July, and have appointed delegates to it already. And 
ihe ft lends of Cass are following this evil example, and 
are appointing delegates to attend a convention at Phil- 
adelphia on the 4ih of July, too. Now, Oineral, if 
things is going on at this rate, we're dished, and that's 
the upshot of the matter. If Calhoun and Cass onlf^ 
had the patriotism that Col. Johnson's got, we should 
be safe. I wonder If you have seen his letter to the 
editor of the Globe. There is more patriotism in it,, 
than in anything that has come out since tlie daye of 
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WatUagtott. That b«b to «N>nb hU walglit ia goU. 
Pot )dm ioto 1^ bauk aad he'll fight like a T«rks pni 
him on to the leam and he'll draw Uhe a horae; aad 
when his work ie donai he'll wait for hia pay, m pa* 
tient as a tamb. He eaya if the eonveation ahould no- 
aioale him lor Pretldent, he would " accept the honor 
with gratitade and reluctance." If they should noml- 
aate him lor Vice Preeldent, he should " accept it with 
thanks and with pleasure." And he Is "wiUiug to 
take his position among the rank and file, if euch be 
the pleaaure of the oooTention, without a murmnr." 
Dear good man ! 1 wish I had him here now, I'd shake 
his hand for a week ; he's so coDsiderate and so patd- 
otic If all our party was made up of such good tim- 
ber as Col. Johnson, (I call it old Hickory timber) we 
shouldn't have nothin to fear. Our ship would stand 
thunder and lightnin as well as ever old Ironsides did. 
But how we are to get out of the scrape we are in 
now, I don't know. Uncle Joshua feels a good deal 
troubled about it. He says we shall have to rally 
round Captin Tyler yet, to save our necks. But I tell 
him I wont budge an inch till you write to me, and 
give me your advice about iL So hoping to hear from 
you soon, I remain your old beloved friend, 

Majos Jack Downuio. 



THE ROTER OMNIBUS. 

coirTaWTS or tre aoTsa roa maboh 2d, 1844. 

'* Skbtor of the lUe and services of the late Commo* 
dore porter," with a portrait 

" My Omndfather's Fireside.'* A new story from a 
new contributor, who says " 1 would like to ship some 
of my light warea on board your tidy schooner, provi- 
ded yon are not already overladen." Tumble your 
goods along, my dear sir ; we make our trips so often 
we can carry a good deal of freight, and have no doabt 
vre shall generally cany yon to the best market. Ahd 
since yon claim a Ycmku brUherhood with us, we msy 
have a special leaning to look a Hnle after your interest. 

" Oems and Reptiles ;" a gracefully told story by 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 

** New York Fountains andAstor Baths;** by Ca- 
therine M. Sedgwick. 

"The Thaw-king*e visit to New York,*' by C. F. 
Hofiman. 

"The Highwayman and the duaker;** an interest- 
ing story. 

"Llberty,»*byT. B. Read. 

" Dante'a portrait," by Washington Irving. 

"Letter from Major Jack Downing," which goes 
far toward " defining the position" of sundry presiden- 
tial candidates, ^bc. Ac 

Thb iraxT Volvmb or rna Rotbe.— Two nambers, 
after the present, will complete the first year, and the 
second volume, of this magaiine. The third volume 
wUl commence on the 23d of the .present month, with 
inermuod oUrmctUmM which will undoubtedly give It a 
maoh wider dvculatlon. Agenta are desired to send In 
their ordem In rsfiweBoe to the 3d volomo at as early a 
day aa poaalble. 

A fow complete aeta of Che work from the com- 
BMOoemant can atUl be obtained of the publlahera. 
Penona, Jkowever, who are dealnmaof maUng up full 
-seta, ought to apply aooni as the aumbar on hand is 
rapidly dUttlniahtog. 

Wa taka ihlaof^ortnnity to InliMin paraoaa at • dla» 



tance, who receive their copies by mall, that we wlB 
forward two copies a year for five doUare In advance, 
or five oopiea for ten dollara. Either the'woddy or 
monthly form wlU be sent at this rata in all caaaa where 
'we receive the money free of poetege. 

THE ROYER BOOK-TABLB. 

Works reeenify publuhtd by J. Wuichkstbb, Netfi 

World Prew, 30 Ann drut. 

Eldomdo; being a narrative of the drcamatanoes 
which gave rise to reports, in the sixteenth century, of 
the existence of a rich and splendid dty In Sooth 
America, including a defence of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
relations respecting It, and also respecting a nation of 
female warriora in the vicinity of Amazon, by J. A. 
Yan Heuval. This work is accompanied with a map. 

The Grumbler; a novel by Miss Ellen Pickering, 
author of The Fright, The Expectant, &c. d^, in one 
volume complete from the London edition of three 
volume. 

St. Patrick's Purgatory ; an essay on the Legenda cC 
Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current daring the mid- 
dle ages. By Thomas Wright, corresponding member 
of the Royal Institute of France. From proof sheets 
of the firat London edition. 

Singing for the Million. Wnhem*s celebrated me- 
thod of teaching singing in classes. Translated from 
the last French edition by J. H. Hamilton, proieaaor of 
mualc 

Love and Money, an every day tale by Mary Howltf. 

A Lecture on the importance of a Christian baaia for 
the science of political economy; and iu application to 
the afialn of Ufo. By Bishop Hughes. 

STEAM CARRIAGES. 

A COMIC 60NO. 
BY O. WASHINGTON CC8TI8, 

Or each wonderful plan 

E'er Invented by man, 
That neareat perfection approaches, 

Is a road made of Inm, 

That horses ne'er tire on, 
And traveled by steam in steam coaches ! 
And you've no longer gee up and gee ho \ 

But fii, fix, fiz, offyc go, 

Twelve miles to the hour. 

With thirty horse power; 

By day time and night time, 

Arrive at the right time. 

Without rumble or jumble, 

Or chance of a tumble, 

As In a chay, gig, or wUskey, 

When horses are friskey, 

Oh ! the merry rail-way for me. 

At the inns on your route, 

No ostler comes out. 
To give water to Spanker or Smller; 

But loU'd at your eaae, 

Yoo ask landlord to pleaae 
Put a little more water in the boiler. 
And you've no longer, dbc 

Contraetore wont fall 

When they carry the mall. 
Where no coachman e'er loiten or Ungem i 

And ahould robhere approach 

The amoklog ateam coach» 
They'll rather ba ept to ham ^ngaial 
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— w. ui me ttover, and being you are pretty keen wlih 
1 pen you must set down and do it." 

Well, Nabby said she would, for she's an accomoda. 
tin creeter. " Bot," says she, "must I write in prose 

or poetry 1" . „^ 
YoulL-NcZi 



. ^. M^. tvivco 1U9 pleasure wen. 

He's g^tle and quiet aa any lamb, 

If you dont provoke his irei 
But if a war with him you wage, 
He ehakea the very earth in his raga. 
And his eyebalis flash with fire. 
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THE RHINOCEROS IN HIS NATITE WILDS. 



WITH AH EKQRAVIMO. 

Tax excellent plate we present the readers of the 
Rover this week was engraved in London for the Orien- 
tal Annual. As a specimen of art it is eminently 
beantiful. Being desirous of liaving so fine an engra- 
ving accompanied by appropriate letter-press illustra- 
tion, and the writers In the neighborhood being pretty 
much " used up," we took occasion to write to our 
old friend Major Downing, of Downingville, in the 
State of Maine, to give us a little (liendly aid in the 
matter. The following is his very satisfactory reply. 
DowNiwoviLLE, Feb 26, 1344. 
My dear old friend— I received your letter and the 
pioter about three days ago, and have been chawing 
i^n it ever since. It was a new kind of business to 
me and I didn't know jest exactly how to take hold of 
it. When Lilly, Waite & Co. published my book of 
letters in Boston some years ago, it had picters in It, 
bat the business was done-t*other eend foremost then. 
That is, I did*nt write the letters to match the picters, 
but they made the picters to match the letters. But 
* they say it's a poor rule that wont work both ways, 
and I dont know but the business may be done one 
way as well as the other. And if I can be any help to 
you in this kind of way once in awhile, as you have 
80 many of them picters to publish, I shall be very 
glad to do it; for I halnt forgot the kindness and favor 
you used to show me in the Ginerars time. 

When I got your plcter of the rhinoceros, I took it 
into the house and showed it to aunt Keziah and cou- 
sin Nabby, and asked them what they thought of that. 
Aont Keziah held op her hands in perfect astonish- 
ment, and said she thought he was the awfulest look- 
ing critter she ever see. Cousin Nabby said no ; for 
her pnri she thought the whole pictcr was beautiful. 
Them birds standing in the water, and them little deers 
Tunning up the mountain, and altogether it was the 
prettiest thing she had seen for a long lime. But she 
•aid she couldn't think what they need to have them 
gnut speckled bisnkets spread over the rhinoceros for. 
"Why," says aunt Keziah, says she, *'dont you 
know, Nnbby, they wouldn't dare to print animals 
without blankets or something over em, since them 
ministers in the Jarscys come out so against Harpers' 
bible." 

At that I burst out a laughing, for I couldn't hold in 
no longer. And says I, he hasn't got a sign of a blan- 
ket on him; that is nothin but his skin; he's got a 
■kin as thick as a pine board. And then I went to 
uncle Joshua's library and took down a book that told 
all about him, and Nabby sot down and read the whole 
cfh. 

"Well now." says I, "Nabby, I've got three extra 
loads of cheap literature come in to-day, right from 
York ; and 1 shall have to go and help the boys and 
Zeb In packin and pilin away all day ; and 1 dont see 
how I can stop to write about this rhinoceros for the 
«^tor of the Rover, and being you are pretty keen with 
a pen you must set down and do It." 

Well, Nabby said she would, for she's an accomoda- 
tin creeter. ** But," says she, "must I write in prose 
or poetry 7" 
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"Well," says I, "for that matter, I suppose etery 
writer has a right to cook his own fish in his own way. 
But seein you've got a good deal of jingle in yonr 
head, I kind of think you'd do best In the poetry line." 

"Well," says Nabby, says she, "I think so too, for 
it's the most poetical subject I've come serosa for a 
long time." And away she went to get her pen and. 
ink, and I went off to work ; and when I come back 
in tha evening she'd got it all spun out as fine as silk. 
I send you a copy of it below, hoping it'll answer your 
turn first rate. Nabby says she dont want you to pot 
her name to it ; but I say go ahead and put the nama 
on; no cloaks in literature; that's my way. In tho 
mean time I remain your old friend, 

, BIajob Jack Dowinir«. 



THE RHINOCEROS. 

IT NABBT DOWNING. 

Of an the animals under the sun« 

That roam the earth, I doubt 
If ever you'll find a more curious one, 

Than this I am writing about. 

His name is Rhinoceros— sweet sounding word, 

On purpose for poetry made. 
And efumld be familUr and greatly preferr'd 

By all who are poets by trade, 

He lives in Siam and old Bengal, 

And some parts of Africa, 
And he'll whip any animal, great or small, 

And drive ten thousand away. 

He Is twelve feet long and twelve feet round, ^ 

And five or six feet high. 
With a leg as stout as an elephant's. 

And a most tremendous eye. 

You may pound his tough hide with all your mighty 

And he never will feel the blows; 
And the teriible horn Is a terrible sight, 

That grows at the end of his nose. 

The baby rhinoceros, two yeare of age, 

Has an Inch of horn or so; 
But when he grows up to be old and atroogy 
This monstrous horn Is three feet long, 

And can battle with any foe. 

He will tear down trees full thirty feet high. 

And strip them up, they say. 
Into basket stuff quite thin and fine, , 
And then on a cord or so will dine. 

As an ox will dine on hay. 

He walks about on his native hills. 

And In the silent dell ; 
And rolls all day In the muddy pool 
Where the mountain shadows arc deep and eooiy 

For he loves his pleasure well. 

He's gentle and ijulet aa any lamb, 

If you dont provoke his irej 
But If a war with Mm you wage. 
He shakes the very earth in his rage. 

And his eye-balls flash with fire. 
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Hie flame of love the rhinoceros feels, 
And grieves if his mate be missing; 

And why should not love in tiis heart have birth) 

For there's not another Up on earth 
Can do such mighty kissing. 

For the benefit of those who may like to know what 
the old fi&shioned writers say about the rhinoceros, 
before the present improvements in literature came 
about, we subjoin Ae description of this animal from 
Kicholson's Encyclopedia. 

Rbinocbbos, in natural history, a genus of mam- 
malia of the order Fers. Generic character : horn 
aolid, perennial, conical, seated on the nose, but not 
adhering to the bone. This quadruped is exceeded in 
size only by the elephant. Its usual length, not in- 
eluding the tail, is twelve feet ; and the circumference 
of its body nearly the same. Its nose is armed with a 
homy substance, projecting, in the full grown animal, 
nearly three feet, and is a weapon of defence, which al- 
most secures it from every attack. Even the tiger, with 
all his ferocity, is but very rarely daring enough to as- 
sail the rhinoceros. Its upper Up. b of coni^derable 
length and pUabiUty, acting like a species of snout, 
grasping the shoots of trees and various substances, 
•onveys them to the mouth, and it is capable of exten- 
sion and contraction at the axiimal's convenience. 
The skin is, in some partit, so thick and hard, as scarcely 
to be penetrable by the sharpest sabre, or even by a 
musket-ball. These animals are to be found in Ben- 
gal, Siam, China, and in several countries of Africa ; 
hut are less numerous than the elephant, and of se- 
questered soUtary'habits. The female produces only 
one at a birth ; and at the age of two years the horn is 
only an inch long, and at six only of the length of nine 
Inches. The rhinoceros is not ferocious unless when 
provoked, when he exhibits paroxysms of rage and 
madness, and is highly dangerous is those who en- 
•oonter him. He runs with great swiftness, and 
lushes through brakes the woods with an energy to 
-which everything yields. It is generally, however, 
4|uiet and inoffensive. Its food consists entirely of 
TSgetables, the tender branehes of trees, and succulent 
herbage, of which it wiU devour immense quantities. 
It delights in retired and cool situations, near lakes 
mnd streams, and appears to derive one of the highest 
MtisfiMtions from the practice of rolling and waUowing 
Id mud : in tills respect bearing a striking resembance 
^ the hog. 

This animal was exhibited, by Augustus, to the 
Bomans, and is supposed to be the unicorn of the 
Scripture, as it possesses the properties ascribed to 
that animal, of magnitude, strength, and swiAness, in 
addition to that peculiarity of a single horn, which may 
be considered as establishing their identity. This ani- 
mal can distinguish, by its sight, only what is directly 
before it, and always, when pursued, takes the course 
Immediately before him, almost without the sUghtest 
deviation from a right Une, removing every impedi- 
ment. It sense of smelling is very acute, and also of 
hearing, and on both these accounts, the hunters ap- 
proach him against the wind. In general, they watch 
bis lying down to sleep, when advancing with the 
greatest circumspection, they discharge their muskets 
Into his belly. The flesh is eaten both in Africa and 
India. 

R. blcomis, or the two-homed rhinoceros, is similar 
|a liae «i4 manofrf U) tba Ibirmer, and is principaay 



distiogufshed from it by hiving two horns 0ti its noee r 
the first being always the largest, and -sometimes a 
foot and a half in length. These homy substances are 
said to be loose when the animal reposes, or is calm, 
but to be erected immoveably, when be is highly agi- 
tated; a circumstance asserted by Dr. Sparman, 
though ridiculed by Mr. Bruce. It is however, ob- 
served by Dr. Shaw, that on inspection of the horns and 
the skin on which they are seated, they do not appev 
firmly attached to the bone of the cranium. This ani- 
mal, after having devoured the foliage of trees, rips up 
their trunks, and dividing them with his horns into a 
sort of laths, fills his immense jaws with these fruits 
of his labor, and masticates them with as much faciUty 
as an ox docs grass. Its swiftness is great, consider- 
ing its bulk, but its security arises not so much from 
speed, as from its directing its course to thickets and' 
woods, where sapless trees are broken by its violence, 
and green ones, after yielding to it, recoil upon the 
pursuers, and strike them from their horse sometimes 
with fatal consequences. In an open plain tlie horse 
speedily overtakes him, on which he makes a trust 
with his horn at the horse, which the latter readily 
evades by its agility. A man at this moment drops 
(torn behind the chief horseman, with a spear, and as^ 
the rhinoceros sees only immediately before him, 
wounds him in the tendans of Ills heels, and thus totally 
disables him from further motion. He is also occas- 
ionally taken by night while rolling himself in mire, ia 
which he appears to experience a rapture which de- 
prives him of all suspicion and vigOance : while thus 
abandoning himself to transport, the hunters approach 
and fix a mortal wound, by t)ie spears or muskets, ia 
hisbeUy. 



THE DUEL. 

BY THE EDITOR OP «ON*S HCSALO AUD JOUBK-tU 

The Rev. Mr. M was a veteran itlBerani 

preacher of the West. He related many incidents oC 
his itinerant Ufe. Among them was the fi)Uowlnfo 
wliich I give in tils own words as near as possible : 

About four mUes from N is an extensive grove^ 

weU known as the scene of several £ital duels. As I 
passed it one morning on my way to my appolntowBC 
in that town, I perceived a horse and vehicle among 
the trees, guarded by a soUtary man who appeared to 
be the driver. My suspicions were immediately exci- 
ted, but I rode on. About a mile beyond I met ano- 
ther carriage, containing four persons besides the dii^ 
ver, and hastening with all speed. 

My fears were now confirmed, and I could scarcely 
doubt that another scene of blood was about be to en- 
acted in those quiet solitudes. What was my duty in 
the easel I knew to well the tenacity of these ficd- 
tlous and absurd sentiments of honor which prevailed 
In that section of the country, and give to the duel a 
character of exalted chivalry, to suppose that my in- 
terference couTd be successful, yet I thought it was my 
duty to rebuke the sin if I could not prevent it ; and. 
in the name of the Lord I would do It. I immediately 
wheeled about and returned with the utmost speed to 
the grove. 

The second carriage had arrived and was fastened to- 
a tree. I rode up, attached my horse near it, and ^ 
throwing the driver a piece of sliver requested him t<^ 
^aid him. WhUe thresdlng my way into the forest, 
my thoughts were intensdy agitated to know how to. 
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jprewnt myself most euccessftilljr. The occaaion ad- 
mitted of DO delay. I hastened on and soon emerged 
into an oral space surrounded on all sides by dense 
woods. At the opposite extremity stood the princi- 
pals; their boou drawn over their pantaloons, their 
eoats, vests and hats off^ handkerchiefs tied over their 
heads } and tightly belting their waists. A friend and 
a surgeon were conversing with each, while the se- 
conds were aboQt midway between them, arranging 
the dreadful conflict. One of the principals the chal- 
lenged, appeared but twenty years of age. His coun- 
tenance was singulariy expressive of sensibility, but 
also of cool determination. The other had a stout 
iniBan like bearing— a countenance easy but sinister 
•ad heartless, and he seemed impatient to wreak his 
Tengeance upon his antagonist. 

I advanced immediately to the seconds, and declared 
at once my character and object. " Ckntlemen," said 
I, " excuse my intrusion. I am a minister of the gos- 
pel. I know not the merits of this quarrel, but both 
ny heart and my office required me to bring about a 
reconciliation between the parties if possible." 

" Sir," replied one of them, " the utmost has been 
done to effect it, without success, and this is no place 
to make further attempts." 

"Under any circumstances, In any place, gentle- 
men," I replied, "it is appropriate to prevent murder; 
and such, in the sight of God, is the deed you are aid- 
ing. It must not be, gentlemen. In the name of the 
law which prohibits it— in the name of your friends, 
the principals— in the name of God who looks down 
vpon you in this solitary place, I beseech you to pre- 
vent it at once ; at least wash your hands from the 
Mood of these men. Retire from the field and refuse 
t9 assist in their mutual murder." 

My emphatic remonstrances had a momentary ef- 
fect. They seemed not undisposed to come to terms, 
if I aould get the concurrence of the principals. 

I passed immediately to the oldest of them. His 
•onntenance became repulsive as I approached him. 
It waa deeply pitted with tlie amall pox, and there was 
iq>on it the moat cold blooded leer I ever aaw on a hu- 
man fi^e. He had given the diallenge. I besought 
Um by every consideration of humanity and morality 
toiacalhit I referred to the youth and inexperience 
•f his antagonist— tlie conciliatory disposition of the 
■eeonda— the fearful consequences to his soul if he 
ahould &U, and the withering remorse which must 
ever follow him if he should kill the young man. He 
evidently thirated for the blood of his antagonist, but 
•baerving that his friend the surgeon seconded my 
Tsaaoning, he replied with undissembled reluctance, 
that he gave the challenge for sufficient reasons and 
that if those reasons were removed he might recall it, 
hat not otherwise. 

I passed to the other. I admonished him of the sin 
he was about to perpetrate. I referred to his probable 
domesiicrelations, and the allusions touched his heart. 
He suddenly wiped a tear from his eyes. "Yes sir," 
•aid he " there are hearts which would break if they 
knew I was here." I referred to my conversation with 
the seconds and the other principal, and remarked that 
BOthing was now necessary to effect a reconciliation 
hut retraction of the language which had ofiended his 
antagonist " Sir," replied he, planting his foot firmly 
#n the ground, and assuming a look which would have 
heen sublinM in a better cauae, " Sir, I have ottered 
aothing hot the tmth respecting that man, and though 



I shik into the grave, I will not sanction his villainona 
character by a retraction." 

I reasoned with increased vehemence, but no appeal 
to his judgement or his heart could shake his deq>e- 
rate firmness, and I left him with tears which I have 
no doubt he would have shared under other circum- 
stances. What could I do further 1 I appealed again 
to the firat principal, but he spumed me with a cool 
smile. I flew to the seconds and entreated them on 
any terms to adjust the matter and aave the shedding 
of blood. But they had already measured the ground 
and were ready to place the principals. 

"Gentlemen," said I, "the blood of this dreadful 
deed be upon your souls. I have acquitted myselt 
of it." I then proceeded from the area toward my 
horse. 

What were my emotions as I turned away in despair 1 
What! thought I, must the duel proceed? Is there 
no expedient to prevent it 7 In a few minutes one or 
both these men may be in eternity, accursed forever 
with blood guiltiness! Can I not pluck them as 
brands from the burning 7 My spirit was in a tumult 
of anxiety ; in a moment, and just as the principsis 
were taking their position, I was again on the ground. 
Standing on the line between them, I exclaimed, " In 
the name of God I abjure you to stop this murderous 
work. It must not, it cannot proceed." 

" Knock him down," cried the elder duelist, with a 
fearful imprecation. 

"Sir," exclaimed the younger, "I appreciate your 
motives, but I demand of you to interfere no more 
with our arrangements." 

The seconds seized me by the arms and compelled 
me to retire. But I warned them to desist. Never be- 
fbre did I feel so deeply the value and hazard of the 
human soul. My remarks were without efiect, ex- 
cept on one of the friends of the younger principal. 

" Thia is a horrible place," said he, " I cannot endure 
it." And he turned with me f^om the scene. ^ *^ 

" Now then for it," cried one of the seconds, aa they 
returned. " Take your places." 

Shudderingly I haatened my pace to eacapa tlia re- 
sult. ' « 

"One— two— " and the next sound waa lost in the 
explosion of the pistols ! 

"Oh God!" shrieked a voice of agony. I turned 
round. The younger principal, with his hand to liis 
face, shrieked again, quivered, and fell to the ground. 
I rushed to him. With one hand he clung to the earth, 
the fingere penetrated the sod, while with the other he 
grasped his left jaw, which was ^ttered with a hor- 
rid wound. I turned with faintness from the sight. 
The charge had passed through the left side of the 
mouth, crossing the teeth, severing the jugular, audi 
paasing out at the back part of the head, laying open^ 
entirely one side of the face and neck.p In this ghastly - 
wound, amid blood and shattered teeth, had he fixed ^ 
his grasp with a tenacity which could not be^removed. . 
Bleeding profusely, and convulsive with jiflny, he lay ^ 
for several minutes, the most frightful sp'cttacle I ev^.- 
witnessed. The countenancea of the spectators 9.T* 
pressed a conscious relief when it was announc^ by 
the surgeon that death had ended the scene. Mean- 
while the murderer and his party had left the givund. 

One of the company was despatched on my horse to 
communicate the dreadful news to his family. ThQ 
dead young man was cleansed from his Mood, and 
home immadlaialy to his eanriage. 1 acoompikied ili 
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It stopped before a imall but elefant house. The dri- 
ver ran to the door and rapped. An elderly lady open- 
ed it, with frantic agitation, at the instant wlien we 
were lifting the ghastly remains from the carriage. 
She gazed for a moment, as if thunderstruck, and feil 
feinting in the doorway. A serrant removed her into 
the parlor, and as we passed with the corpse into a 
near room, I observed her extended on a sofa, as pale 
as her hapless son. 

We placed the corpse on a table, with the stiffened 
iiand still grasping the wound, wlien a young lady, 
neatly attired in white, and with a face delicately beau- 
ful, rushed frantically into the riJom, and threw her 
arms round it, weeping with uncontrollable emotion, 
and exclaiming with an agony of feeling, 

My brother! my dear, dear brother ! Can it be— oh, 
can it be r» 

The attendant bore her away. I shall never forget 
the look of utter wretchedness she wore as they bore 
her away, her eyes dissolved in tears, and her bosom 
stained with her brother*s blood. 

The unfortunate young man was of New England 

origin. He had settled in the town of N , where 

Ills business has prospered so well that he had invited 
his mother and sister to reside with him. His home, 
endeared by gentleness and love, and every temporal 
comfort, was a scene of unalloyed happiness ; but in 
an evil hour he yielded to a local absurd prejudice— a 
sentiment of honor, falsely so called, which his educa- 
tion should have taught him to despise. He was less 
excusable than his malicious murderer, for he had more 
light and better sentiments. This one step ruined him 
and his happy family. He was interred the next day 
with the regrets of the whole community. 
; His poor mother never went from the house till she 
was carried to her grave, to be laid by the side of her 
son. She died after a delirious fever of two weeks du- 
n|iQp, throughout which she ceased not to implore 
^'attendants, with tears, to preserve her hapless son 
from the hands of assassins, who, she imagined kept 
hxca concealed for their murderous purpose. His sis- 
ter ^l lives, but'poor and broken hearted, her beauty 
ancTcnerg^es have been wasted by sorrow, and she is 
dependant on others for her daily bread. I have heard 
some uncertain reports of his antagonist, the most 
probable of which is, that he died three years after, of 
the yellow fever, at New Orleans, raging with the hor- 
rors of remorse. Such was the local estimation of this 
bloody deed, that scarcely an efifurt was made to bring 
him Ho justice. Alas for the influence of fashionable 
opinion ! It can silente by its dictates the laws of man 
and of Qod^ an^l exalt murder to the glory of chivalry ! 
When we consider how many hearts of mothers, 
aistefs and wives have been made to bleed by this cruel 
and bloody custom, shall we invoke the influence of 
woman to abolish iti It rests upon an accidental 
■tate of public opinion— a fictitious sentiment of honor. 
JYhase inffSlH^ ^' ™^^^ efiectual in correcting or pro- 
n\^iiogsuch sentiments than woman's? Hunan laws 
have failed to correct it, but her influence can do it. 
Lat her, then, disdain the duelist as stained with 
bloodf Let her repel him from her society as one who 
haa wi^gly eecaped the gallows. Let her exert all the 
benign influence of her virtue and her charms to bring 
into disgrace the murdererous sentiments which tole- 
rate him, and it cannot be long beiore the distinction 
betwcci|^e daeliat and the aasaaain wiU eeaae. 



THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 

BY HINEY W. LONGFELLOW. 

Filled is Life's goblet to the brim;— 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chaunt this melancholy hymn, 

With solemn voice and slow. 
No purple flowers— no garlands green 
Conceal the goblet's shade or sheen, 
Nor maddening draughts of Hippocren^ 
Like gleams of sunsliine, flash between 

The leaves of misletoe. 

This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsion rent apart, 

Are running all to waste ; 
And, as it mantling passes round, 
With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 
Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned« 
Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 

And give a bitter taste. 

Above the humbler plants it towers, 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers *, 
And in an earlier age than ours. 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers 

Lost vision to restore : 
It gave new strength and fearless mood« 
And gladiators fierce and rude 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he who battled and subdued 

A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life's goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it biUemeas, 
Nor prize the colored waters less. 
For in thy darkness and distress 

New light and strength they give. 
For he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show, 
How bittct are the drops of woe 
With which its brim may overflow, 

He haa not learned to live! 

The prayer of Ajax was for light ! 
Through all the dark and desperate figh^ 
The blackness of that noon-day night, 
He asked but the return of sight 

To know his foeman's face. 
Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light ; — and strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care. 
That crushes into dumb despair 

One half the human race. 

Oh suffering, sad humanity ! 

Oh ye afflicted ones, who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Ye have been sorely tried) 

I pledge you in your cup of grief 

Where floats the fennel's bitter leaf! 

The battle of our Ufe Is brieA— 

The alarm— the strnggle— the relief- 
Then aleep vc ^de.by tide* 
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THE PRINCETON, 
an wmcmixa, coNSTBvcnoir— bbi advantaobs and 

•BBAT DBSTBUCTIVB POWEBS AS A TBSSKL OF WAR. 

W« find the foHowing letter, descriptive of the stea- 
mer Princeton in the Washington Spectator. The 
Princeton has arrived at Washington. 

Unittd States Ship Princtlon, > 
Philad*a, Feb. 5, 1844. ] 

Sir : The U. S. ship Princeton having received her 
armament on board, and being nearly ready for sea, I 
have the honor to transmit you the following account 
of her equipment, &^, 

The Princeton is a " full rigged ship," of great speed 
and power, able to perform any service that can be ex- 
pected ftom a ship of war. Constructed upon the 
most approved principles of naval architecture, she is 
believed to be at least equal to any ship of her clsss, 
leith her tails. She has an auxiliary power of steam, 
and can make greater speed than any sea-going sjtea- 
mer or other vesSel heretofore built. Her engines lie 
mug in the bottom of the vessel, out of reach of an 
enemy's shot, and do not at all interfere with the use 
of the sails, but can, at any time, be made auxiliary 
thereto. She shows no chimney, and makes no smoke, 
and there is nothing in her external appearance to in- 
dicate that'she is propelled by steam. 

The advantages of the Princeton over both sailing 
ships and steamers, propelled in the usual way, are 
great and obvious. She can go in and out of port at 
pleasure, without regard to the force or direction of 
the wind or tide, or the thickness of the ice. She cau 
ride safely with her anchors in the most open road- 
stead J and may lie-to in the severest gale of wind with 
safety. She can not only save herself, but will be able 
to tow a squadron from the dangers of a lee- shore. 
Using ordinarily the power of the wind, and reserving 
her fuel for emergencies, she can remain at sea the 
same length of time as other sailing ships. Making 
no noise, smoke, or agitation of the water, (and if she 
chooses, showing no sail,) she can surprize an enemy. 
She can at pleasure take her own position, and her 
own distance from the enemy. Her engines and wa- 
ter-wheel, being below the surface of the water, safe 
from an enemy's shot, she Is in no dongcr of being 
disabled, even if her masts should be destroyed. She 
will not be at daily expense for fuel, as other steam- 
ships are. The engines being seldom used, will pro- 
bably outlast two such ships. These advantoges make 
the Princeton, in my opinion, the cheapest, fastest, 
and most certain ship of war in the world. The equip- 
ments of this ship are of the plainest and most sub- 
stantial kind ; the furniture of the cabin being mode 
of white pine boards, painted white, with mahogany 
chairs, table, and sideboard, and an American manu- 
factured old cloth on the floor. 

To 'economize room, and that the ship may be better 
TentOated, curtains orAmeiican manufactured linen 
are substituted for the more cumbrous and expensive 
wooden bulkheads, by which arrangement the apart- 
ments of the men and officers may, in an instant, be 
thro)N^ into one, and a degree of spaciousness and 
comfort is attained unusual to a sh^ of her class. The 
Princeton is armed with two long 225 pound wrought 
iron guns, and twelve 42 pound carronades, all of 
which may be used at once on either side of the ship. 
She can consequently throw in a greater weight of 
metal at one broadside than most frigates. The big 
gfum •£ tlie Princeton can be fired with an efi*ect terri- 



fic and almost incredible, and with a certainty hereto- 
fere unknown. The extraordinary effects of the shot 
were proved by firing at a target; which was made to 
represent a section of the two sides and deck of a 74 
gun ship, and timbered, kneed, planked and bolted la 
the same nunner. This target was 560 yards from the 
gun. With the smaller charges of powder, the shot 
passed through these Immense masses of timber, 
(being 57 inches thick,) tearing it away and splinteriag 
it for ^veral feet on each side, and covering the wiMrfe 
surface of the ground, for « hundred yards square, 
with fragments of wood and Iron. The accuracy with 
which these guns throw their immense shot, (which 
are three feet in circumference,) may be judged by this, 
that six shots fired in succession at the saoie elevation, 
struck the same horizontal plank in a target more than 
half a mUe distant. 

By the application of the various arts to the purpo- 
ses of war on board the Princeton, it is believed that 
the art of gunnery for sea service has, for the first time, 
been reduced to something like mathematical certainty. 
The distance to which these guns can throw their 
shot at every necessary angle of elevation, has beea 
ascertained by a series of careful experiments. The 
distance from the ship to any object is readily ascer- 
tained with an instrument on board, contrived for that 
purpose, by an observation which it requires but an in- 
stant to make, and by inspection without calculation. 
By self-acting locks, the guns can be fired accurately 
at the necessary elevation, no matter what the motion 
of the ship may be. It is confidently believed that 
this small ship will be able to battle with any vessel, 
however large, if she is not invincible against any foe. 
The improvements in ihe art of war, adopted on board 
the Princeton, may be productive of more important 
results than anything that has occurred since the in- 
vention of gunpowder. The numerical force of other 
navies, so long boasted, may be set at nought. The 
ocean may again become neutral ground, and the rights 
of the smallest as well as the greatest nations, may 
once more be respected. 

All of which, for the honor and defence of every 
inch of our territory is most respectfully submitted to 
the honorable Secretary of the Navy, for the Informa- 
tion of the President and Congress of the United 
States, by your obedient and faithful servant, 

R. P. Stockton, Captain U. 8. Navy. 
To Hon. David Henshaw, Secretary of the Navy. 



THE SHEPHERD'S LOVE. 

BY J. H. DANA. 
CUAPTBB I. 

Tt was a golden morning in early summer, and a 
thousands bitds were warbling mi the landscape, while 
the balmy wind murmured low and musical among the 
kavcs, when a young girl, aidred in a rustic dress, 
n^i^ht have been seen tripping over the lea. Her golden 
tresses, ^s she walked, floated on the wind, and the 
exercise had called even a richer carnation than usual 
to her cheek. Her form was one of rare beauty, and 
her gait was gra^e itself. As she glided on, more like 
a sylph than a mortal being, she caroled one of her 
country's simple Isys; and what with her liquid tones, 
her sweet countenance, and her bewftching motion, 
she forme4 a picture of loveliness such only as a poet 
could hav^ Imagined. 

At length she approached a mined wall, half hidden 
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hf one or two OTerthadowing trees. The endosnre 
I pwrtUdly concealed from view the figure of a yonng 
ehepherd, who, leaning on hit hand, gazed admiringly 
on her approaching figure. Unconsdoaa, howerer, of 
the Tidnity of an observer, the maiden tripped on, until 
she had almost reached the enclosure, when the shep- 
herd's dog suddenly sprang from his master's sidbs, 
and bariring TiolenUy, would have leaped on the in- 
truder, had not the youth checked him. The maiden 
started and turned pale ; but when she perceived the 
riiepherd, her cheeks flushed with crimson, and she 
•tood before the youth in a beautiful embahassmenL 

" Down, down, Wallace, mon," said the young shep- 
herd, "ken ye not Jeanie yet— the flower o' Ettrick? 
Ah ! Jeanie, Jeanie," he added— and his tone and man- 
ner at once betrayed the footing on which he stood with 
the maiden—" little did ye ken, when ye were tripping 
sae gaily o'er the lea, with a heart as light as a lavrock 
and a song as sweet as the waving of the broom at 
noonday, that one who lo'es ye sae dearly, was lookin' 
at ye frae behind this tree." 

The maiden blushed again, and stealing a timid 
glance at her lover, her eyes sought the ground. The 
shepherd took her hand, which was not wiihdrwn from 
his grasp, and said, 

" Ye ken weel, Jeanie dear, what ye were singing," 
and his voice assumed a sudden seriousness as he spoke, 
which caused the maiden again to look up, although 
the allusion he made to the subject of her song, had 
dyed her cheeks with new blushes, "and I hae come 
hither this morning, for I ken ye passed here— to see 
ye if only for a moment. Ye ken, Jeanie, that we 
were to hae been one next Michaelmas, and that I was 
to get the Ellsey farm— a canny croft it is, dearie, and 
bappy, happy would we hae been there"— the maiden 
looked inquiringly in his face at these words, and her 
lover continued mournfully— " ye guess the worst, I 
see, by that look. In one word, a richer man has out- 
bid me, and so, for the third time, hae I been disap- 
pointed." And as he said these words with a husky 
voice, betokening the depth of his emotion, the speaker 
paused, and drew the back of his hand across his eyes. 
His affianced bride showed the true delicacy of her 
mind in this juncture. Instead of saying aught to 
comfort him, she drew closer to his side, and laying 
her hand on his arm, gazed up into his face with a 
look so full of sympathy and love, that its mute, yet 
all-powerful eloquence, went to the shepherd's heart 
He drew her tenderiy to his bosom, kissed her un- 
resisting brow, and gazed for some moments in silent 
rapture on her face. At length he spoke. 

"Jeanie," he said, and his voice grew low and trem- 
ulous as he spoke, "can ye hear bad news 1 I canna 
bide here longer," he added, after a pause, and with an 
obvious effort. The maiden started ; but having in- 
troduced the subject, her lover proceeded firmly—" I 
canna bide here, year aTter year, as I hae done for the 
last twelvemonth, and be put off", month by month, wi* 
promises that are never to be fulfilled. I will go away 
and seek my fortune in other lands. They say money 
is to be had amaist for the asking in the Indies, and 
ye ken we may never marry while I remain as now, 
with na roof to lay my ain head under, to say naething 
of yours, Jeanie, which I hold dearer than ten thousand, 
thousand sic as mine. So I hae engaged to go out to 
the Indiea, and the ship sails to-morrow. Do not 
greet, my flower o' the brae," said be, iH the maiden 
buiat Into tears, " for ye ken it is only sufferln' a lighter 



evil to put oflT a greater one. If I stay here we i 
make up our minds never to be one, for not a faraa ia 
to be had for a pulr num like me, firom Ettridc to la- 
vernesa. In two years, at maist, I will return,*' and 
his voice brightened with hope, as he proceeded, **aiid 
then, Jeanie dear, naething shall keep ua asunder, and 
you shall be the richest, and I hope the hapjdest bdda 
in all the border." 

The manly pathos of his words, his visible attampt 
to stifle his feelings, and the grief aha felt at the con- 
templated absence of her lover, all conjoined to heighten. 
the emotion of the maiden, and flinging herself on hat 
lover's bosom, she wept long and uncontrollably. Har 
companion gazed on in silence, with an almoat boratiag 
heart ; but he knew that he could not recede horn hla 
promise, and that the hour of anguish must be endured 
sooner or later; Then why not now? At length tha 
sobs of Jeanie grew less violent and frequent — the first 
burst of her emotion was passing away. Gently then 
did her lover soothe her feelings, pointing out to her 
the advantages to result from his determination, and 
cheering her with the assurance, that in two yeara, at 
farthest, he would return. 

"I hae no fears, Jeanie, that ye will not prove trea 
to me, and for the rest wc are In God's guide hands. 
Our lives are as safe in his protection awa on the aeaa 
as by our ain ingle-side. And now farewell, for tha 
present, dearie— I maun do many things before we sail 
to-morrow. God bless you !" and with these words, 
dashing a tear from his eye, he tore himself from tha 
maiden, and walked rapidly across the lea, as if to dis- 
sipate his emotion by the swiftness of his pace. Whoa 
he reached the brow of the hill, however, he turned to 
take a last look at the spot where he had parted with. 
Jeanie. She was still stsnding where he left her, 
looking after his receding form. He waved hla hand, 
gazed a moment on her, and then whistled to his dog, 
and dashed over the brow of the hill. 

Poor Jeanie had watched him with tearfbl eyes until 
he paused at the top of the hill, and her heart beat 
quick when she saw him turn for a last look. Sho 
made an eflbrt to wave her hand in reply ; and when 
she saw him disappear beyond the hill, sank against 
the wall. Directly a flood of tears came to her tailed 
It was hours before she was sufficiently composed to 
return home. 

All through that day, and until late at night, Jeanio 
comforted herself with the hope of again beholding her 
lover ; but he came not. Liong after nightfall, a ragged 
urching from the village put into her handa a letter. 
She broke it open tremblingly, for she knew the hand- 
writing at a glance. It was from her lover. It was 
kindly written, and the hand had l>een tremulous that 
penned it; but it told her that he had felt hinnelf 
unequal to another parting scene. Before she re- 
ceived this — it continued— he would be far onlria way 
to the place of embarkation. It contained many a 
sweet message that filled the heart of Jeanie with sua- 
shine, even while the tears fell thick and fiist on tha 
paper. It bid her remember him to her only surviving 
parent, and then it contained a few more jmrda of 
hope, and ended with " God bless you l-^thH often 
in your prayers of Willie." 

"That night Jeanie's pillow was wet with tears, hut, 
even amid her sobs, her prayers might have been heard 
ascending for her absent lover. 

CRAPTBa II. 

The family of Jeanie waa poor but virtnom^ Ifte 
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thovtandi of othen scattered all orer the hUla and 
'Tales of Scotland. Her lather had once seen better 
daya, haTing been indeed a fanner in a small way ; but 
hit cropa (ailing, and hia alock dying by disease, he 
had been reduced at length to extreme poverty. Yet 
he bore his mlafortunes without repining. He had still 
his daughter to comfort him, and though he Uved in a 
mud-built cottage, he was happy— happy at least, so 
iar as one In his dependant condition could be ; for his 
principal support was derived from the labor of his 
* daughter, added to what little he managed to earn by 
doing small jobs occasionally for his neighbors. Yet 
he waa universally respected. If you could have seen 
vhim on a sunny Sabbath momiog, leaning on his 
daughter's arm, walking to the humble village kirk : if 
you could have beheld the respect with which his 
juniors lifted their bonnets to him, while his own gray 
;locks waved on the wind as he returned their saluta- 
tions, you would have felt that even utter poverty, if 
respectable, and cheered by a daughter's love, waa not 
without its joy. 

The love betwixt Jeanie and the young shepherd 
was not one of a day. It had already been of years 
standing, and dated far back, almost Into the childhood 
of each. By sunny braes, in green meadows, along- 
side of whiropiin brooks, they had been used to meet, 
seemingly by chance, until such meeting grew neces- 
sary to their very existence, and their love— pure and 
holy as that between the angelic choristers— became 
intermixed with all their thoughts and feelings, and 
colored all their views of life. And all this time Jeanie 
was growing more beautiful daily, until she became 
the flower of the valley. Her voice was like that of 
the cushat in its sweetest cadence — her. eye was as 
blue and sunny as the summer ether— and the smiles 
that wreathed her mouth came and went like the 
northern lights on a clear December eve. Thua beau- 
tiful, she had* not been without many suitors; but to 
all she turned a deaf ear. Many of them far above her 
station in life, but this altered not her determination. 
vNor did her father, though perhaps, like many of his 
neighbors, he attached more importance to such offers 
than Jeanie, attempt to influence her. He only stipu- 
lated that her lover should obtain a &rm before hla 
marriage. Wo have seen how his repeated failures in 
4his, and his hoplessness of attaining his object, unless 
at a very distant period, had at length driven him to 
seek his fortune elsewhere. 

We are telling no romantic tale, but one of real life; 
and in real life years often seem as hours, and hours 
as years. We shall make no excuse, therefore, for 
passing over an interval of more than two years. 

It was the gloamin hf^r when Jeanie and her fa- 
•iher sa) at their humble threshold. The face of the 
maiden was sad almost to tears ; while that of the 
father wore a sad and anxious expression. They had 
been conversing, and now the old man resumed their 
discourse. 

** Indeed, Jeanie," he said, " God knows I would na 
urge ye do that which is wrong ; but we hae suffered 
and suffered much sin* Willie left us. Twa years and 
-a hal^ amaist a third, hae past sin* that day. Do not 
greet, my dochter, an* your auld father may na speak 
-that which is heavy on his mind," and he ceased, and 
folded the now weeping girl tenderly to his bosom. 

" No, no, father, go on,^* sobbed Jeanie, endeavor- 
ing to compose herself, an effort in which she finally 
ancceedad. Her father resumed. 



"I am growing auld, Jeanie, aulder and aulder 
every day ; my ahadow already filla up half my grava 
—and the time canna be far awa, when I ahall be cafl- 
ed to leave you alone in the warld.*' 

" Oh ! aay not so,** sobbed Jeanie, " you wlU yet Vtf% 
many a year.** ^ 

"Na, na,'* he answered, shaking his head, " thougk 
it paina my heart to say so, yet it b best you ahould 
know the truth. It will na be long before the snowa 
ahall lie aboon me. But I see it makes you greet. I 
will pass on, Jeanie, to what lies heavy on my heart, 
and that Is, when I am awa, there will be no one to 
protect you. Could I hae aeen ye comfortably settled, 
wl* some one to shield ye from the cauld world, I could 
hae gone to my grave In peace. But it maun na be, It 
maun na be." 

Poor Jeanie had listened to her father's words with 
emotions we will not attempt to pourtray. Long after 
every one else had given up her lover for lost— and 
besides a rumor, now of two yeara standing, that he 
had been drowned at sea, there waa the fact of his not 
returning at the appointed time, to silence all akepti- 
cism— she had clung to the hope of his being alive, 
oven when her reason forbade the expression of that 
hope. She had long read her father's thoughts nor 
could she indeed blame them. Their poverty was dai- 
ly growing more extreme, so that while her parent's 
health was declining, he was compelled to deny him- 
self even the few comforts which he had hitherto poa- 
sessed. These things cut Jeanie to the heart, and yet 
she aaw no remedy for them, except in what seemed 
to her more terrible than death. Her affection for her 
lover was only strengthened and purified by hia loaa. 
Try as she would, she could not tear his image from 
her heart. Loving him thus, living or dead, how 
could she wed another 7— how could she take on her* 
self vows her heart refuaed to fulfil? Day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, had this 
struggle been going on in her bosom betwixt doty to 
her father and love for him to whom she had plighted 
her virgin vows. This evening her parent had apoken 
to her mildly but seriously on the death of her lover, 
and Jeanie'a heart was more than ever melted by the 
selfdevotedness with which her gray-haired father 
had alluded to her w^nt of protection In case of his 
death, not even saying a word of the want of the 
common comforU of life which his growing infirmities 
rendered more necessary than ever, but of which her 
conduct— oh I how selfish in that moment it aeemed 
to her— deprived him. It waa aome momenta befora 
Jeanie could speak, during which time ahe lay weeping 
on her parent's bosom. At length she murmured, 

" Do wr me as ye wish, father, I maun resist no 
longer, sin' it were wicked. But oh ! gle me a little 
while to prepare, for the heart Is rebellious and hard 
to overcome. I know you do all for the best — but I 
maun hae some delay to tear the last thoughts o* Wil- 
lie, thoughts which soon wl' be sinfu*, from my heart** 
—and overcome by the intensity of her emotions she 
burst into a new flood of tears. Her father pressed 
her to his bosom, and murmured, 

"Oh ! Jeanie, Jeanie, could ye know how this pains 
my auld heart ! But the thought that when I die ye 
will be left unprotected in the world, la sair within 
me. Time shall ye hae, darlint— perhaps,** he added 
after a moment's pause, " it were better to gie up the 
scheme altogether. Aye ! Jeanie, I will na crosa yottr 
wishes even in this; but tnif t in a gude Ood topio- 
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tect yoa when I am gone. Say no more, say no more 
about it, dear one ; but do jast as ye will." 

" No, father," said JeanSe, looking firmly up, while 
the tears shone through her long eye- lashes like dew 
on the morning grass, " no I will be selfish no longer. 
Tonr wish shall be fulfilled. Do not oppose me, for 
indeed, indeed, I act now as I ftel right. Gie me only 
the little delay for which I ask, and then I will do as 
yon say, and—and"— and her voice trembled as she 
spoke — " then you will no longer be without those lit- 
tle comforts, dear fatlier, which not even all my love 
' has been able to procure for you. Now kiss me, for I 
mann go in to be by myself for awhile." 

" God bless you my dochtcr, and may ?u ever hoe 
you in his keeping," murmured that gray-haired sire, 
laying liis hands on his child's head— his dim eyes 
sufiuaing with tears aa he spoke, ** God bless ye for- 
f Ter and ever 1" 

When that father and daughter rejoined eaeh other, 
an hour later in the evening, a holy calm pervaded 
the countenance of each ; and the looks which they 
gave each other were full of confidence, gratitude and 
overflowing affection. And when the daughter drew 
forth the old worn Bible, and read a chapter in her sil- 
very voice, while the father followed in a prayer that 
was at times choked by his emotion, there was not, in 
all broad Scotland, a sweeter or more soul- subduing 
sight than that lowly cot presented. 

CHAPTKB III. 

Although Jeanie was a giri of strong mind, the sa- 
eiifice which she contemplated was not to be effected 
without many inward struggles. But having made ^> 
ker mind to what ahe considered her duty, she allowed 
no personal feelings to swerve her from the strict line 
ahe had laid down for herself wherein to walk. Daily 
did she seek in prayer for aid ; and never did she al- 
low her parent to hear a murmur from her lips. Yet, 
let her strive as she would, the memory of her lover 
would constantly recur to her mind. At the gloamin 
hour, in the atiil watches of the night— by the ingle- 
aide, abroad in the fields, or in the kirk of God— on 
SablMth or week day— when listening to her aged sire's 
voice, or sitting all alone in her little chamber, the 
image of him she hod loved would rise up before her, 
diffusing a gentle melancholy over her heart, and 
seeming, for the moment to raise an impassable bar- 
rier betwixt her and the fulfilment of her new vows— 
for those vows had already been taken, and the even- 
ing wiiich was to make her another's, was only post- 
poned until the intended bridegroom — a staid farmer 
of the border— could make the necessary preparations 
in his homestead, necessary to fit it for a new mistress, 
and she the sweetest flower of the district. 

We are telling no romantic tale, drawn from the ex- 
travagant fancy of a novelist, but a sober reality. 
There are hundreds, all over this broad realm, who are 
even now sacrificing themselves like Jeanie. Aye ! in 
many a lowly cottage, unrecked of and uncared for by 
the worid, wither away in secret sorrow, l)eings who, 
had their lot been cast in happier places, would have 
been the brightest and most joyous of creatures. How 
many has want driven, unwilling brides, to the nup- 
tial altar I Who can tell the sacrifice woman will not 
make to affection, although that sacrifice may tear her 
heart's fibres asunder 7 And thus Jeanie acted. Al- 
though she received the attentions of her future hus- 
band with a smile, there was a strange unnatural 
joeaning in its cold moonlight expression. Even while , 



he talked to her, her thoughts wotdd wander away, 
and she would only be awakened firom her reverie by 
some sudden ejaculation of his at perceiving her want 
of attention. He knew her history, but he had been 
one of her cariiest lovers, f nd he flattered himsdf that 
she had long since forgotten the al>8ent ; and although 
at times her demeanor would, for a moment, make 
him suspect the truth, yet a conviction so little in uni- 
son with his wishes, led him insuntly to discard It. 
And Jeanie, meanwhile, continued struggling with her 
old attachment, until her health began to give way 
beneath the conflict She scarcely seemed to decline 
— at least to eyes that saw her daily— but yet her 
neighbors marked the change. In the l>eautiful words 
of the ballad, 

*' Her cheek it grew pale. 
And she drooped like a lily broke down by the hail." 

The morning of her wedding day saw her as beauti- 
ful as ever, but with how touching, how sweet an ex- 
pression of countenance ! As she proceeded to ibe 
kirk, her exquisite loveliness attracted every eye, and 
her air of chastened sadness drew tears from more 
than one spectator acquainted with her history. The 
bridegroom stood smiling to receive his lovely prise, 
the minister had already begun the service, and Jeanie** < 
heart beat faster and faster as the moment approached 
which was forever after to make all thoughts of Wil- 
lie sinful, when suddenly the rattling of rapid wheels 
was heard without, and instantaneously a chaise atop- 
ped at the kirk door, and a tall form leaping from the 
vehicle strode rapidly up the aisle at the very moment 
that the minister asked the solem question, if any one 
knew aught why the ceremony should not be finished. . 

" Ay," answered the voice of the intruder, and, as 
he spoke, he threw off* the military cloak he wore and 
disclosed to the astonished eyes of the spectators the 
features — scarred and sunburnt, but still the features 
—of the absent shepherd, " Ay ! I stand here, by God's 
good aid, to claim the maiden by right of a prior be- 
trothal, lam William Sandford." 

Had a thunderbolt fellen from heaven, or a spirit 
risen from the dead, the audit nee would not have been 
more astonished than by this derumemenL All eagerly 
crowded around the intruder, gazing on his face, as 
the Jews looked on the risen Lazarus. Doubt, won- 
der, conviction, enthusiasm followed each other in 
quick succession through the minds of the spectators. 
But the long absent lover, pushing aside the friends 
who thronged around him, strode up to Jeanie's aide, 
and, clasping her in his arms, asked, in a voice no 
longer firm, but husky with emotion, 

"Oh! Jeanie, Jeanie, hae ye too forgotten mel" 

The bride had fainted oi^ls bosom ; but a score of 
eager tongues answered for ncr, and in hurried words 
told him the truth. 

What have we more to say ? Nothing— except that 
the returned lover took the place of the bridegroom, 
who was fain to resign his claim, and that the minis- 
ter united the now rc-animatcd Jeanie and her long- 
reraenibered lover, while the congregation looked on 
with tears of joy. 

The returned Shepherd— for we shall still call him 
so— at length found time to tell his tale. He had been 
shipwrecked, as rumoured, but. Instead of being drown- 
ed, had escaped and reached India. There he entered 
the service and was sent into the interior, where he 
rose rapidly in rank, but was unavoidably detained be- 
yond the appointed two years, while the communica- 
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tk>nf with Calcutta, being difficult and uncertain, the 
ietten written home apprizing Jeanie of iiktat facts 
had miscarried. At length, he had succeeded in re- 
signing his commission, full of honoraand wealth. He 
hastened to Scotland. He reached Jeanie's home, 
learned ihat she was even then becomins the bride of 
another, hurried wildly to the church, and— our rea- 
dera know the rest. 



THE DECLARATION. 

•-T C. r. HOFFKAX . 

I urr the hall, as late it wore, 
And glad to be in her boudoir 

Prom surreiUance exempt, I 
<3azed on the books she last had rend^l 
The chair her form had hallowed. 

And grieved that it was empty. 
And Sleep his web was round me weaving. 
While, listening to that wind-harp's breathing 

Whose melody so wild is, 
When one, whose charms are not of ewtb, 
(Her father just a phtm is worth, 

And she his only child is,) 
WHh stealthy step before me stood, 
Aa If to kiss in mad-cap mood. 

My eyes, in slumber folded. 
Her form was full— too full, you*d say. 
And marvel !— at the graceful play 

Of charms so plumply moulded. 
Her eyes were of a liquid blue, 
Like sapphires limpid water through 

Their softened lustre darting; 
Her mind-illumined brow was white 
As snow-drift in the pale moonlight t 

The hair across it parting 
Was of that paly brown, we're told 
By poets takes a tinge of gold 

When sunbeams through it tremble, 
While round her mouth two dimples played 
Like— nothing e're on earth was made 

Those dimples to resemble. 
And there she stood in frlHIsh glee 
To win a pair of gloves, or see 

How odd I'd look when waking. 
When I her round and taper waist 
So unexpectedly embraced, 

The bond there was no breaking. 
Her snowy bosom swelled as though 
The lava there beneath the snow 

Would heave it from its moorings; 
Her eye seemed half with anger -fired. 
And half with tenderness inspired 

In lightning-like endurings. 
But when I loosed the eager grasp 
In wftich I to my breast did clasp 

Her struggling and unwilling, 
I felt somehow her fragile fingers 
(The tingling in my own yet lingers) 

Within my pressure thrilling. 
I spoke to her— she answered not — 
I told her — now I scarce know wiiat — 

I only do remember 
My feelings when in words expressed. 
Though warm as August in my breast, 

Seemed colder than December. 
But how can words the thoughts ezpreed 
Of love so deep, so meMoreless 



Aa that which I have cherished 1 

Ood I if my seared heart had givea 
The same devotedness to Heaven, 

It would not thus have periahed I 

1 said, " yon know— you must have known 
I long have loved— l^ved you alone. 

But <:annot know hew deariy." 
I told her if my hopes were crossed. 
My every aim in life was lost- 
She knew I spoke sincerely 1 
She answered— as I breathless dwelt 
Upon her words, and would have knelt, 

" Nay, move not thus the least. 
You have — ^you long have had " — " Say on. 
Sweet girl 1 thy heart 7"—" Your foot upon 
The flounce of my bcUtiste,^* 



DEATH IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Mb. FiKLD of the New Orieans Picayune, in sketcties 

of his journey to the Rocky Mountains, relates the 

following touching incident : 

Inquiry seeming to be especially alive in regard to 
one unhappy occurrence that has been mentioned as 
having tidcen place during our far travel, it may be as 
well to relate the death of poor little Francois at once. 

On the 18th of last July we encamped about midday 
under the " Red Buttes," having made our crossing of 
ihe north fork of the Platte, and being then in high 
spirits, on account of our near approach to the moun- 
tains, the glittering snows of which like fleecy vapors 
on the far horizon, we had now seen for several days. 
Forming camp at midday on this occasion was on ac- 
count of our having met an old trader by the name of 
Vasquez, who was traveling inward to Fort John, at 
Laramee, with a large number of pack animals laden 
with robes and skins. We halted to exchange greeting, 
many of both parties having known each other of old, 
and the afternoon was wearing pleasantly away, when 
smiles were suddenly exchanged for deep solemnity, 
and a gloom spread round among us that hitherto had 
been a stranger In our camp. One of the letters 
designed for this paper, that never came to hand, was 
written at this encampment. The epistle was the sun- 
niest and liveliest kind, aiming to assure friends at 
home of our complete safety, and how well everything 
was going on with us, dwelling upon our freedom from 
molestation of danger, our capacity to set peril at de- 
fiance, and our happy escape from accident or peril of 
any kind. 

The red wax of the seal was scarcely cold upon that 
letter, yrhen—BoTig I whir-i z-zz /—a man's x(Act ex- 
claiming, " Great G—d"— followed by more juvenile 
accents of pain and horror enunciating, **Mondieu! 
num. DUu /" gave all ears warning of some frightful 
harm having occurred. " What is it 1" "Who fired T' 
♦♦ What's the matter 1" Who's hurt 1" were rapid in- 
quiries of people jumping up and running in all direc- 
tions. The next instant all eyes were directed to the 
spot where the misfortune occurred, by a still louder 
voice calling hurridly for ** Doctor TilgkmanP* and 
there lay poor little Francois Clement in the arms of 
Sir Wm. Stewart, with the blood rushing in torrents 
from his left breast. 

Stedman Tilghman, a young gentleman from Balti- 
more, and a thorough graduate in surgical science, 
though only yet in his first year of manhood, was aoon 
upon tile Bpot, coolly and skilfully performing all that 
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oottld be done ; but the wotmd In the bieaet of Fnn- 
^oU WIS one OTer which no edence oonld hold 
«ontioL All left 10 be done wis bat lo see how long 
the spark of life could be made to linger yet within the 
mutiisted frame; and so desperate was the wonnd, 
through and throngh the rmj vital region of the body, 
that it seemed to us all strange that the boy sorrived 
ten minutes afler being shot. 

Francois was the youngest brother of Antolne Cle- 
nent, one of the flrat among the best hnntera known 
vpon the western prairies, but of him we shall have 
occasion to spe^ elsewhere. The boy was a favorite 
with Capt. Stewart, and generally rode with him as 
page or porUge, He was but fifteen yeara old, the pet 
of his mother at home, and a forward smart boy, at 
least in everything that pertained to hunting or forest 
life. On one occasion, young Walker, of St. Louis, 
an active and spirited amateur hunter, was out from 
camp after black-tailed deer, when he found Francois 
striving to outstrip him In pursuit of the game. 

"Why, Frank, what are you doing here?" said 
Walker. 

" I'm after that deer," replied the boy. 

" You after a deer! why, you couldn't hit the side of 
a bam at twenty yards, if it was tied fast for you !" 

"Jeru aaie pas," said Frank ; "but may be I could 
hit you at a l^undred!" 

Such a youth was Franeois Clement— too forward 
for his years or place, which fact in a great measure 
led to the sad catastrophe of his demise. 

Sitting outside of a tent, he saw a gun indde, when 
-he took hold of the muzzle, seeking to draw it out from 
under the stretched canvas, and while in this act, 
some obstruction touched the lock, discharging the in- 
strupient, and driving an ounce ball through the lower 
lobe of poor Frank's left lung! 

It was about an hour before sunset, and when that 
^our was fading to an instant, he was still reclining 
upon Doctor Tilghman's knee. A prophetic, but chil- 
ling intelligence seemed to kindle in the boy's eye, as 
■if imparted by an ice-bolt in the heart, when his gaze 
turned from the darkening west to the Doctor's face, 
•and he mournfully said— 

"Let roe down. Doctor; lay me down and let me 
rest ; I am dead I I am dead !" 

The Doctor endeavored to assure him that he should 
Btiii be calm and cherish hope, but the cold convicdon 
o( sudden death seemed to have frozen into the poor 
hoy's soul. 

" Man Dim ! je suis morti O I mon Ditu /" he ex- 
claimed, burying his face from the sinking sun. 

He was bom in St. Charies, Missouri, of French 
parents, and always spoke in that language when most 
afiected. 

It is known that two Catholic priests, besides several 
lay brothers, accompanied us to the mountains — mis- 
sionaries going to settle with the Flathead tribe. 
Father de Vos came to poor Frank soon after his ac- 
cident, and never left him again until his last breath 
had passed away, save a few moments when he went 
to robe himself for administering the extreme unction. 
The presence of this good old man rendered the scene 
one of deep and aflTecting solemnity. With calm and 
impressive perauaslon, he banished fear from the boy's 
heart, and turned hfs thoughts on happiness and heaven. 
Thenfflew the heart of Francois homeward to hb moth- 
^er, and all his remaining words were for her. 

^ OKI ma mm-e ! ma thert mtr9 ! J$ tneurf, J$iuU 



verrai enetre f* StUl he went on, but his words w«ra 
all in Frsnoh, moomingln die tenderest manner tehli 
mother. 

" My dear mother win never see me again ! I cm 
going to another world, and she is not near me ! 8hs 
will never kiss Francois again! She does not nee ma 
—she will see me DO mora ; Mother, mother, oh mj 
dear mother V* 

He lived nntO about eight o'clock in the evening, 
during which time he fidled gradually, his brow 
growing paler, but hb eye preserving until nearly the 
last moment its clear boyish lustre, that seemed even 
brighter and more remaritable as his parting moment 
came nearer. The group around that dying boy was a 
thing that riveted the gaze of many an eye in the 
camp ; but one otiject especially, held a peculiar and 
marked prominence— this was Antoine, the hunter, the 
brother of Francois. 

The fine form of the sturdy, sun-buroed mouataineer 
seemed like a figure hardened into bronze, as he knelt, 
speechless and immovable beside his dying brother the 
gloomy houra of that evening. He kiased the boy re> 
peatedly, but never wept or ottered a syllable. He sat 
with the corpse and never spoke* When the camp 
moved away from the grave, next day, there we left 
Antoine, all alone, and there he stood, his figure grow- 
ing indistinct in the distance, until all sight of liim 
was gone ! and never, during all ttie rest of our travels, 
did Antoine mention his brother, until, when on the 
steam boat, nearing his home, with a choking voice 
and eyes filled with tears, he asked the writer of this 
toji^ve him on paper the dying words of Francois. 

Poor Francois ! All the decencies of the grave wera 
given to him ; mass was said for lus youthful, and 
we presume innocent spirit; the ground was leveled 
over him, and fire was burned upon the spot, for It was 
necessary to hide, not mark, a Christian's grave in that 
for land of desolation. So we left Francois, and there 
he is sleeping now, beneath the towering masses of 
the Red Buttes. 
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It was at Verona, I believe, that Wlnckelmann, the 
celebrated antiquary, was assassinated. His denth 
was brought about in a very romantic manner; but to 
give the story connection, It Is necessary to go badt to 
the days of his youth. Wlnckelmann was the son of 
poor parents, who had bestowed on him the best edn- 
cation they could afford, which was far, however, from 
satisfying Wlnckelmann himself; and when a young 
man, full of enthusiasm, he left his native village to 
acquire more instruction. He had felt the sphere In 
which he was bom too narrow for his genius ; and 
with no plan for the future, but possessed of an In- 
domitable resolution to accomplish his purpose, he set 
out in quest of knowledge. With a few books in his 
wallet, and very little money in his purse, he set out 
one fine*moming, as the birds were tuning their indo> 
dious bills, Udding " good-bye" to no one, he was fu 
on the road. His Journey was long, and on foot ; and 
as he drew near to Heidelburg, whither he had directed 
his steps, travel-worn and fatigued, he bethought him 
of arranging his toilet before entering the town. With 
this view he retired to the river side, where he sat 
down, with the river for his looking-glass, to wash and 
trim his beard. His hundle was open, and he now 
took out his razor. At this moment a ybong and beau- 
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tiftil woman, followed by an Metly lady, (her mother) 
honied toward him, and as he railed hla hand she 
seized his razor. "Rash and miserable manT' she 
exclaimed, "what would jon doT' "Madame, I 
woald shave myself," replied Winckelmann, with un- 
affected suipiize. At this naivt and reasonaUe answer, 
the fears of the Isdies vanished, and they both burst 
Into laughter. They then told him they had observed 
him on the road— that to them he seemed miserable 
and disconsolate— sometimes talking to himself^ at 
others laughing wildly ; but what to their apprehension 
appeared like wretchedness and despair, was only ex- 
haustion and excitement. They had left their car- 
riage to enjoy the air of the summer's evening ; and 
oomlng upon Winckelmann, at the very moment he 
drew his razor to his chin, they thought he was about 
to destroy himselt Mutual explanations followed, in 
which Winckelmann told his simple story and his ob- 
ject in coming to Heidelburg; and by this remarkable 
meeting he at once accomplished his wishes. He was 
introduced by the ladies to Profl , who soon dis- 
covered his talents, and was so plessed with his ec- 
centricity and genius, that he obtained him entrance 
at the university, where he became one of its brightest 
ornaments. 

Twenty years and more had passed, and Winckel- 
mann was renowned all over Europe. He had now 
come to Verona for two purposes — one was to see the 

Countess the friend of his youth, the girl who had 

snatched the razor from his hand— she had wedded an 
Italian nobleman, and was living at Verona, a widow 
— and her daughter was on the eve of being married. 
His other object was to examine some rare antiques^ and 
particiflariy a sarcophagus belonging to the Marquis 
. This could only be effected by stealth and bri- 
bery, for the museum was shut, against the whole 
worid. 

What will an antiquarian not do to obtain his 
purpose! He had bought over the servant of the 
Marquis, and he (Winckelmann) was to be Introduced 
-to the museum at a late hour in the evening, when the 
marquis would be absent. Faithful to the appointment 
were both Winckelmann and the servant; and the 
latter having conducted him to the museum, locked 
^lim in. Here Winckelmann was amply repaid for the 
pains he had taken to gain access. Jt had been ar- 
ranged that the servant should fetch him again ; and 
Winckelmann had made such good use of his time 
•that he was already waiting the signal for departure, 
seated beside a screen in total darkness, when an old 
man entered the room carrying a small lamp. There was 
something in his aspect so mysterious and touching, 
that Winckelmann could not help watching him. He 
Approached the sarcophagus and knelt beside It. Teara 
rolled from his eyes, while he prayed like a woe-be- 
gone man to be delivered from some terrible misery. 

Poor Winckelmann was now at his wit's end, was 
ashamed of his situation, an unwilling witness in am- 
bush; and he was just about to come forward, and 
explain the nature of his visit, when a door was sud- 
denly thrust open, and a young man rushed Into the 
apartment. He ran toward the elder, as he was rising 
from the sarcophagus, and demanded money. 

"Begone, profligate," cried the old man, "I will 
give you no more !" 

"Wretched miser!" exclaimed the youth, "I will 
not l^ve you until yon have satisfied me; money I 
-must have." 



"Gamster and vlilain, I will not indalga yon; tM 
often hare I Iktened to yon." 

"By Heaven, I wUl be heard, too^ now !— Ton haire 
gold ooneealed in the sareophagus and I wUl havo il i** 
and, as he spoke, he sprang toward iL 

"No! no! noT' aereanied the old man, whfle bo 
tried to arrest the youth ; but he dww a dagger, aad 
threatened him with death. "Oh ! I am deaervedlf 
punished," he cried ; " I killed my &dMr to inherit his 
wealth, and my son would murder me. Open the sar- 
eophagus. There Is no gold, but behold your gnnMl- 
fiither's bones within ! At their side do I forever praf 
to be forgiven my guilt." 

Winckelmann made his escape unpereelved, but Us 
horror was so great that he almost fainted on the way. 
The next day he was calling at the house of his friend, 
the countess, and found her daughter painting the por- 
trait of a young man. 

He was struck with the great resemblance It bore to 
the assassin of the museum, and inquired of her whose 
portrait It was. It was her lover's. Just at that mo- 
ment a horseman appeared beneath the balcony, and 
waved his hand to her ; It was her promesso apoao — the 
gamester and the would-be parricide. Winckelmann, 
concealing his agitation as well as he was able, sought 
the countess, and communicated to her all that he had 
witnessed the evening before. The consequence ol 
this disclosure was that the marriage was immediately 
given up. A few 4ays afterward Winckelmann was 
found murdered. 



The following interesting particulars in the life of the 
lady of General Gaines are given by a Washington 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, nnder 
date of February 13. 

MRS. GENERAL GAINES. 

The two most Inbportant cases now before the Sa 
preme Court are those of the heirs of Stephen Glrard, 
versus the city of Philadelphia, and that of Mrs. 
Gaines, the wife of General Gaines, who has long and 
earnestly labored for her rightful possession. Emi- 
nent Counsel are engaged in these cases, and it Is 
pleasant to contrast the quiet dignity of the Supreme 
Court Room, with the more animated bustle of Inferior 
Courts. 

The history of Mrs. Gaines, were It unfolded, would 
be seen to possess something of the romantic. For a 
long time her parentage was concealed from her. In 
early life she was brought from N. Orieans to the mid- 
dle states, and for many years living in the family of a 
Col. Davis, near Wilmington. Del., passing under the 
name of Myra Davis, as the niece or perhaps daughter 
of this man, who was believed to have possession ol 
some portion of her property. As her mind was un- 
folded with the growth of her person, Myra naturally 
became Inquisitive on the subject of her lineage, ex- 
pectations, &c., but obtained little satisfaction from her 
reputed uncle or father. Davis, however, sent her to 
the best schools, that she might receive a finished edu- 
cation, where she learned French, drawing, dbc. Ar- 
rived at womanhood, with a sprightly mind, good per- 
son, and a very frank, affectionate and confiding dispo- 
sidon, Myra became an object of interest to those ol 
the other sex, who are not insensible t<rthe charms of 
the more tender portion of our race. Probably the air 
of mystery that surrounded her did not dhninlsh ttet 
interest. 
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Them wm one young om in pardenlaf, who was 
•mitten with her charms— Mr. Whitney, son d Gen. 
Whitney, of yonr slate, a lawyer by profoesion, an 
aaiable young man, and in the estimation of Miss 
Davis, to be preferred before all others to a place in her 
itfsetJkHis. To ills proposal for a union, Miss D. as- 
•anted, with a frankness which presented a strong con- 
to the ieelings of her unde. He was Tiolentty 
1 to it, without, it is believed, assigDing a satis- 
Ihatory reason. Every obstacle, however, thrown in 
ika path of the lovers, served only to strengthen ttieir 
JB vt oal atUchmenL Hias D. fled the house of her un- 
de^ took refuge in a seclusion which he in vain endea- 
vored to penetrate, awaited with a maiden's modesty 
nod a lover's anxiety, the arrival of her betrothed, for 
lovers will exchange pledges, though it be through 
•tone walls or over tempestuous waves — made a grand 
mistake in meeting anothtr gentleman by the name of 
HHiitney, who happened to arrive at a certain place in a 
train of cars, in which, at the same hour, she expected 
tha real Whitney. At length, after the course of their 
tme love had run with a roughness to which their 
young hesrrs had hitherto been strangers, they were 
happily and triumphantly married. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney went to New Orleans, the 
seat of some millions worth of property, which she 
daimed as her own, and which she contends isfraudu - 
lently withheld from her. Mr. W. there investigated 
the matter with untiring diligence, met the usual ob- 
stinate opposidon in such cases, and was, I believe, 
•▼en thrown into prison. He was not destined either 
to recover the property, or to continue in life with his 
beloved bride. Mrs. Whitney became a youthful wi- 
dow, and a very sincere mourner. In this state of wi- 
dowhood, she was approached by the gallant old Gene- 
ral, who sympathized so deeply with her sorrows as to 
offer to take that place in her affections which had been 
oecupicd by her departed husband. Whether those 
substantial charms in expectancy had any hand in 
vanquishing the heart of the old gentleman, it would 
be presumptuous in any way to determine, without 
looking into the i^iterior of his mind, and inspecting 
his motives. The fmnk-heartcd girl, however, was 
nnderstood to have assured the brave soldier, in accept- 
ing his hand, that one condition must ever be reserved. 
She was always to have the privilege of eulogizing the 
eharacter, loving the memory, and descanting on the 
virtues of her first and youthful love, ad libitum. Who 
would refuse such a boon 7 

Of late years the General and his lady have been en- 
gaged at times In traveling as the ministers of peace 
•id good will to men ; at times in prosecuting this 
dalm, involving an immense fortune. The law's de- 
lay has for a long time held the result in abeyance. 
But at this session of the Supreme Court, it has been 
argued by eminent counsel at length — the matter is be- 
fore the Judges in full— the parties are anxiously await- 
ing that decision which is to make or break. But If 
juadoe be done, there is little doubt that Mrs. Gaines will 
win the cause, and come into the possession of that pro- 
perty which I believe has been unjustly denied her. 

Mrs. G. is a lady of many fine qualities. Happily, 
MBong the list of her virtues is to be found that of per- 
severance, and every buoyant hope, which have carried 
hm safely thus fsr. Should she even fsil of her object, 
fortitude will not forsake her. Resignation will then 
ho expected to adorn that mind wtiich has hitherto 
\ equal to every emergency. 



THR FIRST OP MARCH. 

Tn bod is in the bongh. 

And the leaf la In the bod, 
And Earth's beginning now 

In her veins to feel the Mood, 
Which, warmed by summer's sun 

In th' alembic of the vine. 
Prom her founts will overrun 

In a ruddy gush of wine. 

The perfume and the bloom 

That shall decorate the flower, 
And qaiokening in the gloom 

Of their subterranean bower ; 
And the juicea meant to feed 

Trees, vegetables^ fruits, 
Unerringly proceed 

To their pro-appointed roots. 

How awful Is the thought 

Of the wonders under ground. 
Of the mystic changes wrought 

In the silent, dark profound ; 
How each thing upward tends, 

By necessity decreed, 
And a world's support depends 

On the shoodng of a seed ! 

The Summer's in her ark, 

And this sunny-pinioned day 
Is commissioned to remsrk 

Whether Winter holds her sway r 
Go back, thou dove of peace, 

Whh the myrtle on thy wing, 
Say that floods and tempests cease, 

And the world is ripe for Spring. 

Thou hast fanned the sleeping Earth 

Till her dreams are all of flowers, 
And the waters look in mirth 

For their overhsnging bowers ; 
The forest seems to listen 

For the rustle of its leaves. 
And the very skies to glisten 

In the hope of sommer eves. 

Thy vivifying spell 

Has been felt beneath the wave, 
By the dormous in its cell. 

And the mole within its cave ; 
And the summer tribes that creep 

Or in air expand their wing. 
Have started from their sleep, 

At the summons of the Spring. 

The cattle lift their voices 

From the valleys and the hills, 
And the feathered race rejoices 

With a gush of tuneful bills ; 
And if this cloudless arch 

Fills the poet's song with glee, 
Oh thou sunny first of March, 

Be it dedicate to thee ! 



THE GREAT HAARLEM ORGAN. 

I LKFT Leyden with regret, and pursued my way to- 
Haarlem by the Treckschuyt. The canal between the 
two towns is thought very fine. The greater part of 
my atay in this town was q>ent in listenlog U> dw 
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fanons orgao. Itii indeed ''the •overeigaafft thing 
on earth," and eeems made of the very soul and esaence 
of nnisical harmony. The variety of ita tones Is as- 
tonishing; and its power In imitating all instmmenta, 
whether single or combined, can neither be conceived 
by those who have not been in Haarlem, nor described 
by those who have. The warlike* floarish of the 
trumpet, the clear note of the octave, and the mellow 
tone of the flute, are heard in beautiful succession, 
when these appear to swell into a thousand instru- 
ments, and the senses are nearly overpowered by the 
united effect of a most powerful and harmonious mili- 
tary band, which again sinks away into those more 
gentle and impressive sounds which an organ alone 
can produce. The organist, whose name Is Schu- 
mann, played a very fine battle piece, in which every 
imaginable sound of joy and sorrow— fear, courage, 
misery, and despair— were combined with the roaring 
of musketry, the thunderous sweep of cannon, and the 
load and irresistible charge of a thousand horses ; and 
commingled with these, during the dread intervals of 
comparative silence, were the shouts of the victors, the 
lamentations of the wounded, and the groans of the 
dying. No painting could have presented so clear and 
terrible a picture of two mighty armies advancfaig in 
battle array, mingling in.the mortal conflict, and con- 
verting the foce of nature into one nniver^l scene of 
confusion, dismay and death. Rarely docs music pro- 
duce an cflect on the mind so permanent as either 
poetry or painting ; but in my own case there is, in 
this instance, an exception to the general rule. I have 
listened " to the notes angelical of many a harp," but 
never were my ears seized with such ravishment as on 
the evening I passed at Haarlem. The organist after- 
ward took me up to the organ-loft, where I was favor- 
ed with a near Inspection. I thought the appearance 
of the keys very diminuUve, when contrasted with the 
aubll me effect produced by them. There are about five 
thousand pipes belonging to this organ. The largest 
Is thirty-oight feet long, and fifteen inches in diameter. 



A TRUE STORY. 

raOM MBS. CHILDS* LITTERS IN THE BOSTON COUBIEB. 

I will tell a t/ue story, not without significance at 
this season of Valentines. 

In a city, whicti shall be nameless, there lived, long 
ago, a young girl, the only daughter of a widow. She 
came from the country, and was as Ignorsnt of the 
dangers of a city, as the squirrels of her native fields. 
She had glossy black hair, gentle, beaming eyes, and 
" lips Uke wet coral." Of course, she knew that she 
was beautiful; for when she was a child, strangers 
often stopped as she passed, and exclaimed, " How 
handsome she is I" And as she grow older, the young 
men gazed on her with admiration. She was poor, 
and removed to the city to earn her living by covering 
umbrellas. She was just at that susceptible age, when 
youth is passing into womanhood ; when the soul be- 
gins to be pervaded by " that restless principle, which 
Soipels poor humans to seek perfection In union." 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, an Eng- 
liah nobleman, had at that time taken lodgings. His 
viail to this country is doubtless well remembered by 
many, lor it made a great sensation at the time. He 
was a peer of the realm, descended from the royal line, 
and was, moreover, a strikingly handsome man, ef 



right princely carriage. He vat sobssqaeatly a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, and is now dead. 

As this distinguished atrahgar passed to and fkMI 
his hotel, he encountered the nmbraNa-giri, and «•• 
impressed by her nnoommon beaaty. He easily traoad 
her to the opposite store, where he soon after west to 
purchase an nmbrdla. This was followed up by pra- 
sents of flowers, chats by the way-aide, and invitatiow 
to walk or ride; all of which were gratefully accepted 
by the unsuspecting rustic. He was playing a game, 
for temporary excitement; she, with a head full of ro- 
mance, and a heart melting under the influence ef 
love, was unconsciously endangering the happineaa of 
her whole life. 

Lord Henry Invited her to visit the public garden, 
on the Fourth of July. In the simplicity of her heart, 
she believed all his flattering professions, and consid- 
ered herself hia bride elect ; she therefore accepted the 
invitation, with innocent frankness. But she had no 
dress fit to appear on such a public occasion, with a 
gentle of high rank, whom she verily supposed to be 
her destined husband. While these thoughts revolved 
in her mind, her eye was unfortunately attracted by a 
beautiful piece of silk, belonging to her employer. Ah, 
could she not take it, without being seen, and pay for 
It secretly, when she had earned money enough 7 The 
temptation conquered her in a moment of weaknees. 
She concealed the silk, and conveyed it to her lodgings. 
It was the first thing she had ever stolen, and her re- 
morse was painful. She would have carried it back, 
but she dreaded discovery. She was not sure that her 
repentance would be met in a spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventful Fourth of July, she came out in her 
new dress. Lord Henry complimented her upon her 
elegant appearance ; but she was not happy. On their 
way to the garden he talked to her in a manner which 
she did not comprehend. Perceiving this, he spoke 
more explicitly. The gnileless young creature stop- 
ped, looked in his face with mournful reproach, and 
burst Into tears. The nobleman took her kindly and 
said, "My dear, are you an innocent giri?" "I am, I 
am," replied she, with convulsive sobs. " Oh, what 
have I ever done, or said, that you should ask me that V* 
Her words stirred the deep fountains of his better na- 
ture. *' If you are innocent," said he, " God forbid 
that I should make you otherwise. But you accepted 
my invitations and presents so readily, that I supposed 
you understood me." *' What could 1 underatand," 
said she, ** except that you intended to make me year 
wife V* Though reared amid the proudeat distinclioiia 
of rank, he felt no inclination to smile. He blushed 
and was silent The heartleas conventionalitiea of life 
stood rebuked in the presence of affectionate simplicity. 
He conveyed her to her home, and bade her farewell, 
with a thankfnl consciousness that he had done no ir- 
retrievable injury to her future prospects. The remem- 
brance of her wduld soon be to him as the recollection 
of last year's butterflies. With her, the wound wae 
deeper. In her solitary chamber she wept» in bitter- 
ness of heart, over her ruined air-castles. And that 
dress, which she had stolen to make an appearanoe 
befitting his bride 1 Oh, what If aho should be dis- 
covered! And would not the heart of her poor wid- 
owed mother break, if she should ever know that her 
child was a thief 1 Alas, her wretched forebodings 
were too true. The silk was traced to her ; she was 
arrested j on her way to the atore, and dmgged to prisoo* 
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Time alio refined aU nouriahment, and wept inoea- 
aanllr. 

I Od the fourth day, the keeper caOed npon laaac T. 
Hopper, and informed him that there waa a young girl 
in piiaoD, who appeared to be utterly ftiendleaa, and 
delennined to die by etanration. The kind-hearted old 
gentleman immedlatdy went to her aa^tanoe. He 
found her lying on the floor of her cell, with her fiace 
burled in her handa , aobbing aa if her heart would 
break. He tried to comfort her, but could obtain no 
anawer. 

^ Leave ua alone,'* aaid he to the keeper. " Perhaps 
ahe will apeak to me, If there is none to hear." When 
they were alone together, he put back the hair from 
her templea, laid hia hand kindly on her beautiful head, 
and aaid in soothing tones, " My child, consider me as 
thy father. Tell me all thou hast done. If thou hast 
taken this silk, let me know all about it. I will do for 
thee as I would for a daughter; and I doubt not that I 
ean help thee out of this difficulty." 

After a long time spent in affectionate treaty, she 
leaned her young head on his friendly shoulder, and 
aobbed out, '* Ob, I wish I was dead. What will my 
poor mother say, when she knows of my disgrace." 

"Perhaps we can manage that she never shall know 
it," replied he ; and alluring her by this hope, he gra- 
dually obtained from her the whole story of her ac- 
quaintance with the nobleman. He bade her be com- 
forted, and take nourishment; for he would see that 
the silk was paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. 
He went immediately to her employer, and told him 
the story. "This is her first offence," said he; "the 
girl is young, and the only child of a poor widow. Give 
her a chance to retrieve thia one fiidse step, and she 
may be restored to society, a useful and honored womaiL 
1 will see that thou art paid for the silk." The man 
readUy agreed to withdraw the prosecution, and aaid 
he would have dealt otherwise by the girl, had he 
known all the circumstancea. " Thou shouldst have 
Inquired into the merits of the caae my friend," rqiUed 
laaac " By thia kind of thoughtlessneaa, many a young 
creature ia driven into the downward path, who might 
eaaily have been saved." 

The good old man then went to the hotel and in- 
fulrad for Henry Stuart. The servant aaid his lord- 
ship had not yet risen. "Tell him my bualneaa la of 
importance," said Friend Hopper. The servant aoon 
fetomed and conducted him to the chamber. The no- 
bleman appeared surprized that a plain old Quaker 
ahould thua intrude upon hia luzurloua privacy ; but 
when he heard hia errand, he blushed deeply, and tnnk- 
ly admitted the truth of the girra aUtement. His be- 
nevolent visitor took the opportunity to " bear a testi- 
mony," as the Friends say, against the sin and sel* 
fishneaa of profligacy. He did it in auch a kind and 
fotherly manner, that the young man's heart was touch- 
ed. He excused himself, by saying that he would not 
have tampered with the girl, if he had known her to 
be virtuous. " I have done many wrong things," said 
he, "but thank Qod, no betrayal of confiding inno- 
ceBce rests on my conscience. I have always esteem- 
ed it the basest act of which man is capable." The 
Imprisonment of the poor girl, and the forlom aitua- 
tion In which ahe had been found, distreaaed him great- 
ly. And when laaac represented that the silk had 
been stolen for hia aake, that the girl had thereby loat 
piofttable employmeat, and waa obUged to torn to her 



distant home, to avoid the danger of expoame, he took 
out a fifty dollar note and offered it to pay her ezpea- 
ses. " Nay," aaid laaac, " thou art a very rich men ; 
I see in thy hand a large roll of such notes. She is 
the daughter of a poor widow, and thou hast beoQ 
the means of doing her great injury, (xive me ano* 
ther." 

Lord Henry handed him another fifty dollar note, 
and smiled as he said, " You understand your busi- 
ness well. But you have acted nobly, and I reverence 
you for It. If you ever visit England come to eee me. 
I will give you a cordial welcome, and treat you like a 
nobleman." 

" Farewell, friend," replied Isaac : " Though much 
to blame in this affair, thou too hast behaved nobly. 
Mayst thou be blessed in domestic life, and trifle no 
more with the feelings of poor girls ; not even with 
those whom others have betrayed and deserted." 

Luckily, the girl had sufficient presence of mind to 
assume a false name, when arrested ; by which means 
her true name was kept out of the newspapers. " I 
did this," said she, "for my poor mother's sake.'* 
With the money given by Lord Henry, the silk was 
paid for, and she was sent home to her mother, well 
provided with clothing. Her name and pUoe of resi- 
dence remain to this day a aecret in the breast of her 
benefoctor. 

Several years after the incidents I have related, a 
lady called at Friend Hopper's house, and asked to see 
him. When he entered the room he found a hand- 
somely dressed young matron with a blooming boy of 
five or six years old. She rose to meet him, and her 
voice choked, as she said, " Friend Hopper, do you 
know mel" He replied that he did not. She fixed 
her tearful eyes earnestly upon him, and said, "Ton 
once helped me, when in great distreaa." Bnt the 
good mlMlonary of humanity had helped toe many la 
distress, to be able to recollect her, without more pre- 
cise information. With a tremulous vcdce, she bade 
her son go Into the dext room for a few minutes; then 
dropping on her knees, she hid her face in hli Isp, 
and sobbed out, " I am the girl that stole the aUk. 
Oh, where should I new be, if it had not been foe 
youl" 

When her emotion was somewhat calmed, ahe told 
him that she had married a highly respectable man, a 
Senator of his native State. Having a call to visit 
the city, she had again and again passed Friend Hop- 
per's house, looking wistfully at the windowa to catch 
a sight of him ; but when she attempted to enter, hsr 
courage foiled. 

"But I go away to-morrow," said she, "and I eonid 
not leave the dty, without once more seeing and 
thanking him who saved me from ruin." She recall- 
ed her little boy, and said to him, "Look at that old 
gentleman, and remember him well; for he waa the 
best friend your mother ever had." With an earnest 
invitation that he would visit her happy hooM, and a 
fervent " God bless you," she bade her benefoctor faie- 
welL 

My venerable friend Is not aware that I have wrif- 
ten Uiis story. I have not published it from any wish 
to glorify him, but to exert a genial influence on the 
hearts of othere ; to do my mite toward teaching so- 
ciety how to cast out the Demon Penalty at the voice 
of the Angel Love. L. M. C. 



WARWICK CASTLE. 



SoMK of our old gems of poedy are richer and better 
than most of the new. The following is a good spe- 
cimen. 

FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF CAMOENS. 
I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life's unnumbered woes ; 
And he was poor— Mrithout a friend- 
Pressed by a thousand foes. 

J saw the Passions' pliant slave 

In gallant trim, and gay ; 
His course was Pleasure's placid wave^ 

His life, a summer's day. 

And I was caught in Folly's snar?. 

And joined her giddy train- 
But found her soon the nurse of Care, 

And Punishment, and Pain. 

There surely is some guiding power 

Which rightly suiTers wrong— 
Gives Vice to bloom its little hour— 

But Virtue, late and long ! 



thing eomkal in the whole scene, GaU aeconplished 
his object. Tlie striking confirmation of his doctrines 
by heads so distinguished produced a great effect npoii> 
all his hearers. — My ExptHence^ by Henry Stejpnu. 



A MONKEY TRICK. 



ANECDOTE OP GALL, 

THS FOUKDSa OP THE SCIENCE OF PHEENOLOGV. 

Okb scene I must here describe, which surprized 
and amused me. Goethe had come over from Weimar 
to hear Gall, and sat with his imposing mien in the 
midst of his hearers. Even his still attentiveness had 
aomething commanding in it ; and the repose of his 
unchanged features did not entirely conceal the rising 
interest he felt in the development of the lecture. On 
^ his right sat the great philologist Wolf; and on his 
left, my fother-in-law, Reichardt. Gall was occupied 
in ezplaiiftng the organs of the different faculties ; and, 
in his easy way of lecturing, did not scruple to look 
around upon his hearers' heads for the confirmation of 
his doctrines. At first he spoke of those skulls that 
ptesent no particular elevation, but are developed in 
fnU and beautiful harmony ; and then remarked, that 
whoever noticed the head of the great poet who honor- 
ed his lecture by his presence would see a splendid 11* 
lastradon of the kind of skull of which he had been 
speaking. The whole audience at once turned their 
eyes upon Goethe. He remained calm, a scarcely per- 
eeptible expression of dissatisfaction was immediately 
lost in a suppressed smile of irony, and the perfect and 
imposing repose of his countenance continued undis- 
tnrbed. Gall next came to the organ of tune. Reich- 
ardt had a remarkable development of it, and, as Ills 
head was completely bald, the lecturer pointed to it as 
to a skull expressly prepared for the occasion. At last 
csme WolTs turn, who rejoined in an equally stricking 
derelopment of the organ of language. Wolf, how- 
erer, wore glasses that concealed this organ. As QnW 
proceeded to speak of the faculty of language. Wolf 
could well suppose that the lecturer would make use 
of his head as he had of €k)ethe's and Reichardt's. 
And it was most amusing to see how the great philolo- 
gist lent his aid to carry into execution the design of 
the craniologist. 

With the greatest composure, he took off his glasses, 
looked round in all directions, and at the same mo- 
ment his pate was converted, in the hands of the lee- 
tarer, into a craniological specimen, which, more by 
the operator than by himself was put into motion, and 
4kown to all the spectators. Although there was some- 



Ih 1818, a vessel that sailed between Whitehaven 
and Jamaica, embarked on her homeward voyage, and, 
among other passengers, carried a female, who had at 
the breast a child only a few weeks old. One beautiful 
afternoon, the captain perceived a distant sail, and af- 
ter he had gratified his curiosity, he politely offered the 
use of his glass to his passenger, that she might ob- 
tain a clear view of the object. Mrs. B. had the baby 
In her arms ; she wrapped her shawl about the little 
innocent, and placed it on a sofa upon which she had 
been sitting. Scarcely had she applied her eye to the 
glass, when the helmsman exclaimed, 

" Qood God ! see what the mischievous monkey has 
done." 

The reader may judge of the female's feelings, when, . 
on turning round, she beheld the animal in the act of 
transporting her beloved child apparently to the very 
top of the mast ! The monkey was a very large one, 
and so strong and active, that while it grasped the in- 
fant firmly with one arm, it climbed the shrouds nim- 
bly by the other, totally unembarrassed by the weight 
of its burden. One look was sufficient for the terrified 
mother, and that look had well nigh been her last, and 
had it not been for the assistance of those around her, 
she would have fallen prostrate on the deck, where she 
was soon afterward stretched, apparently a lifeless 
corpse. The sallora could climb as well as the mon- 
key, but the latter watched their motions narrowly; 
and as it ascended higher up the mast the moment they 
attempted to put a foot on the shrouds, the captain be- 
came afraid that it would drop the child, and endeavar 
to escape by leaping firom one mast to another. In the 
meantime, the little innocent was heard to cry; and 
though matky thought it was suffering pain, their fears 
on this point were speedily dissipated when they ob- 
served the monkey imitating exactly the motions of a 
nurse, by dandling, soothing, and caressing its charge, 
and even endeavoring to hush it aaleep. From the 
deck tlw lady waa conveyed to the cabin, and gradual- 
ly restored to her senses. In the meantime, the cap- 
tain ordered every man to conceal himself below, and 
quietly took his own sution on the cabin stair, where 
he could observe all that passed without being seen. 
This plan happily succeeded : the monkey, on perceiv- 
ing that the coast was dear, cautiously descended front 
his lofty perch, and replaced the infant on the sofh, 
cold, fretful, and perhaps frightened, but in every other 
respect as free from harm as when he took it up. Tba 
humane seaman had now a most grateful task to per* 
form: the babe was restored to its mother's armr, 
amid teare, and thanks, and blessings. 



WARWICK CASTLE. 

ST JOHN HEAL. 

Waewick Castle being the firet castle I had eret 
seen, except afar off, or in decay, is now before me ts 
distinct and roasaive with all Its huge proportions plc^ 
tured upon the blue sky, as if it wero something ap^ 

IproachaUe on horsebaclL It is beyond all question 
one of the two or three fineit caatlw oi the whole^ 
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ROVSa BO(»:-TAK.E. 



couatry; a fltroiig-hofal worthy of that Oay, whose 
ponidge-pot and flesh^lbrk they still show— the one 
about the size of a potash-kettle, and the other of a 
barn-fork— to say nothing of the jaw-bone of the terri- 
ble dun cow still exhibited over the principal gate-way 
of Coventry, In size and shape like the broadside of a 
whale's or a mammouth^s jaw. It is indeed a fortress 
-^ baronial strong-hold worthy of more than has ever 
been said of it, and capable even now of withstanding 
the assault of a beleaguering host. The best of the 
ancient parts are still in high preservation, though it 
was built in 1394 ; and the outline of turrets, wall, em- 
brasures and keeps, when spread upon the western 
sky, is altogether one of the most picturesque and mag- 
nificent shows of warlike and fendal strength now to 
be found in that or any other country. 

I have already mentioned another part of the show, 
Guy's porridge-pot and fiesh-fork, both of which are 
gravely shown, though the former is a huge boiler, and 
the latter made to match his tilting pole and sword. 
Yet Guy of Warwick was really a giant ; seven feet 
high or so, and this at a period when stature, bravery 
and strength were of themselves sufficient to' make 
any body a ruler of men by law. The painted windows 
of Warwick Castle, too, were the first I had seen of 
real worth, and they did not appear to me very ancient, 
though patches of the lost scarlet were to be found in 
them ; and the prospect was one of the finest I ever 
saw. Kenilworth lay like the ruins of a walled village 
a little way ofi, all overgrown with the beauty and 
greenness of summer, which lay heaped up here and 
there, among the wreck of battlement and tower, in 
masses larger than a common church, though it was 
now the twenty-first of January — it exceeded all that I 
had ever imagined of the effect of ruins, and high-cul- 
tured decay, and strength, huddled up together in the 
same picture. 



THE ROVER OMNIBUS. 

Invoice— Shipped, in good condition, on board the 

tight schooner Rover, for the voyage commencing 

on Saturday March 9, 1844, asaoi^td eargOf as fol- 
lows. 

One live Rhinoceros, with a description of the ani- 
mal by Major Jack Downing, and a poem to match, by 
Kabby Downing. 

One Goblet of Life, well mixed and finely flavored, 
by H. W. Longfellow. 

One Princeton Steamer, by Captain Stockton ; an 
artkle that will go ahead of anything in that line ever 
before known. 

One Wincklsman, murdered. 

One Declaration, being bottled love, of the highest 
proof; by C. F. Hofiuian. 

One Death in the Wilderness, of the New Orleans 
manufacture. 

One Shepherd's Love, by J. H. Dana. This article 
Ss of modern construction, and well put together. 

One true story, by Mrs. Child. The goods from this 
lionse need no recommendation, their reputation being 
well established. 

One Duel, by a minister of the gospel. &c &c. 

This cargo is assorted to suit all markets, and will 
be sold at the lowest cash price. Apply to the skipper, 
«r any of fals agents. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLB. 

Napibb's PBniNsutA Wab.— We have received the 
first number of the great work of Napier, from J. Red- 
field, CUnton Hall. He proposes to complete the wbok 
work in nine numbers at 25 cents eadi. This Is oon -' 
fessedly the best history of one of the nooet ezcitiiig 
periods of modem times. The brilliant but devastating 
war of the PenlnsuU in which the master spirits of tha 
age, such ss Napoleon, Wellington, Shr John Moore^ 
Soult, Pictor, Ney, Morat, were the principal actors, 
is rich with thrilling incidents and terrible carnage. 
The author was himself an actor in many of the scenes 
he describes, and in gathering materials for his history 
had access not only to published documents snd official 
papers, but to the unpublished memoranda of a numb^ 
of the most distinguished British and French ofiictts 
who were engaged in the Peninsula campaigns. 

J. WiNCHEfiTEB, Wew Worfd Press, 30 Ann street, 
has commenced a monthly publication, call "The 
Musical Album," a collection of concerted vocal pieces 
for soprano voices; edited by E. Ives Jr. The first 
part containing 24 pages of music is now before as. It 
is beautifully printed on fine white paper, at 25 cents. 

We have also Winchester's edition of Blackwood's 
Magazine for February. Two dollars a year. 

Also, "Fifty days on board a Slave vessel," in &• 
Mozambique channel. Price 6 cents. 

"Thb OBiFLAMMB,-or Ncw York Illustrated Mis- 
cellany," is the the Utle of a new monthly periodical 
announced to make its appearance on the first of April, 
by R, F. Greeley and J. A. Maybie. According to th« 
proq)eclu8, it is to be splendidly embellished v^h the 
best of wood engravings, put into a cover of the rixAir 
est style, and all together intended to be a splendid 
affair. It is to be four doUars and fifty cents a year, ot 
thirty-eight cento single numbers. Ofi\ce at Wad- 
leigh's bookstore, 387 Broadway, where all commmnl- 
cations must be addressed. 

New LmsBABV Depot.— James Mowatt & Co. haT* 
opened a new publication office at 174 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Maiden Lane, where can be found their own 
and most of the publications of the day. On their 
list of publications are many useful and valuable ones; 
such as «* Infant Treatment, with direcdons to Mo- 
thers,'* price 25 els; "The mananagement of the At± 
room, with rules for diet, cooking for the sick, Ac," 
25 cts; "Curtis on the Preservation of Sight," 12 1-2 
cts. " The LitUe Robinson in Paris," a very interest- 
ing tale, 25 cts. They have also several valuable pub- 
lications, pardculariy for the ladies, at 12 1-2 cents 
each. 

Nbw AND Fashionalbe Music— A twin, whose taste 
and style in publishing music are known to all loTera 
of the art, has just issued from his Music Repodtory, 
201 Broadway, four compositions, of which it Is dif- 
ficult to say, whether they are more beautiful in their 
appearance, or excellent in character. Two of theee, 
"Ride o'er the Waves," and "The Foeraan Comes," 
are magnificient songs of the ses, with splcnded title 
pages. Another Is s new edition of Gen. Monis* son^, 
"Oh I Boatman Haste," snd the last "Sweet is the 
TwiHght Hour," one of Mrs. Page's pretty baflads. 
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. . -«»4 iue iupiured scene. 

The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray, 

Till too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclnimed the speed of parting day. 

Still o*cr these scenes my memory wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Vol. II.— No. 26. 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN, 
wrm AK iKamATuia. 
Thm odebnted poem was, it is oa all hands admitted, 
eompoaed by. Burns in September, 1799, on the anni- 
Teraary of the day on which he heard of the death of 
bis early love, Mary Campbell ; but Mr. Cromek has 
tbonght fit to dress up the story with circumstances 
which did not occur. Mrs. Bums, the only person 
who could appeal to personal recollection on this occa- 
sion, and whose recollections of all circumstances con- 
nected with the history of her husband's poems, are 
represented as being remarkably distinct and viTid, 
gives what may at first appear a more prosaic edition 
of the history. According to her. Bums spent that 
day, though laboring under cold, in the usual work of 
his harvest, and apparently in excellent spirits. But 
as twilight deepened, he appeared to grow " very sad 
about something," and wandered out into the barn- 
yard, to which his wife, in her anxiety for his health, 
followed him, entreating him, in vain, to observe that 
the frost had set in, and m return to the fire-side. On 
being again and again requested to do so, he alwajrs 
promised compliance ; but still remained where he was, 
striding np and down slowly, and contemplating the 
sky, which was singularly clear and starry. At last 
Mrs. Bums found him stretched on a mass of tfiraw, 
with his eyes fixed on a beautiful planet, that '* shone 
like another moon ;" and prevailed on him to come in. 
He immediately on entering the house, called for his 
desk, and wrote exactly as they now stand, with all 
the ease of one copying from memory, those subUme 
and pathetic verses. — LockharCa Lifeqf Bums, 
TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

BY BOBERT BUBN8. 

Thou lingering star, with less'ning ray, 
That lov*8t to greet the early mora, 

Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest 7 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid 1 

Hear* St thou the groans that rend his breast 1 

That sacred hour can I forget? 

Can I forget the hallowed grove. 
Where by the winding Ayr we met 

To live one day of parting love % 

Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah! little thought we 'twas our last ! 

Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbly shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning, green ; 

The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar. 
Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 

The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every spray. 

Till too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of parting day. 

Still o*or these scenes my memory wakes, 

And fondly broods with miser care 1 
Vol. II.— No. 26, 



Time but the impression deeper makes. 
As streams their cliannelB deeper wearr 

My Mary, dear departed shade I 
Where is thy blissful place of rest? 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast 1 



THE BRIDE OP THE BRANDYWINE. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

BY PAVKS XKinrOM KILBOUBN. 

Tm battle which was fought at Chad's Ford, on tlie 
banka of the Brandywine, September lltli, 1777, wm 
in many respects one of the most important engage- 
ments that occurred during the revolutionary stmggto. 
In no other battle were there so many dlstioguidied 
and experienced general officers of the opposing ar- 
miea actively engaged in the fight— and on few if any 
fields of strife, were there so many who were number- 
ed among the killed and wounded. Among the repub- 
lican commanders who were present, were Wastiing- 
ton, Greene, Sullivan, La Fayette, Sterling, Wayne, 
Stephens, Smallwood, Pulaski, and others; while 
among those who led on the British and Hessian for- 
ces, were Howe, Knyphansen, Comwallis, Grey, aid 
many other brave generals, whose military renown 
had preceded their arrival on our shores. The coa- 
steraation which filled the minds of the colonists of 
the adjacent country, as the news of the disastrous 
termination of the battle was spread abroad, can only 
be conceived by those who have been placed in like 
circumstances of imminent peril ; and the general dis- 
may was heightened by the frequent incursions of fo- 
raging parties, which were subsequently sent out from 
the main body of the victorious army, for tiie avowed 
purpose of spoil and plunder. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the inhabitants of those parts of Pennsylva- 
nia and Delaware which lie contiguoua to the Battle 
Ground, should regard it with feelings of peculiar in- 
terest, and continue to cherbh in their recollections 
the history of that dark and gloomy period which pre- 
ceded and followed the battle. 

It was during my sojourn in the State of Delaware, 
and in the midat of the exciting political campaign 
which terminated in the election of President Harri- 
son, that a convention, or '* mass meeting," as it was 
termed, was announced by the friends of one of the 
candidates for the Presidency, to be holden at Chad's 
Ford, on the 11th of Sept., the 63d anniversary of the 
battle. I had long felt an eamest desire to visit the 
scene of that memorable atraggle ; and that desire w^a 
strengthened by the recollection of many a tale of 
thrilling interest to which I had liatened in my early 
years, from one who had himself been a aharer in its 
conflict and perils. As the " glorious Eleventh" ap- 
proached, the popular excitement grew more and more 
intense— the din of preparation ^o attend the conven- 
tion continued to increase— and the proposed meeting 
became the general topic of conversation among a^l 
classes and conditions of men. Among the prelimi- 
nariea^ were almost necessarily sage debates and ai^- 
gry controversies. That the specific and general ob- 
ject of the meeting was, to advance the interests of a 
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Ikvoiito candftdiUe for the Presidencf, admitted of no 
ditpote ; but the dajf and place of meeting were made 
the ik'oitftil theme of comment, and not unfrequently 
led to bitter and longcontinaed heart-burnings be- 
tween opposing partizans. On one side, it was con- 
tended that the object of assembling on the field con- 
aaerated by patriot-blood, on the anniversary of the 
tattle, was te commemorate the martyr-spirit which 
their fathers manifested in the cause of liberty during 
that dark hour of the ReTolution ; while, on the other 
kand, it was urged with equal zeal, and perhaps with 
equal sincerity, that they were to celebrate the victory 
^ Lard JSowe^ and the defeat of the American arms 1 
But notwithstanding these disputes, the bustle of 
preparation still went on ; and by the time the event- 
ful day arrived, every thing in ttie shape of a vehicle 
was in requisition. As sererai eminent statesmen 
■ad orators from a distance were expected to be pre< 
mmi, and participate in the exercises of the conven< 
Hon, vary many of tlie opposite party, and some too 
wIk> were among the most earnest in denouncing its 
vnpatrtotio designs, were early on tiielr way to the 
** Battle Ground." Many who had £iUed in procuring 
eenreyancet, or who were mored by pecuniary con- 
iideiationa, performed tlie journey on foot. Amidst 
an this ezdtenient, it can hardly be supposed that I 
iiMHild remain entirely iininfecied by the prevailing en- 
Hmsiaam. The acenes and evenu which had been 
like a picture of romance on my fancy from childhood, 
eeemed to pass before me In real and lifo-like forma. 
Oarloaity Invited— droumstancee seemed to fiivor my 
tnoUoatlon— and I resolved to follow the current. In 
eenpany with a friend who was perfectly familiar with 
Mm looaUtles of tlie place, and the history of the battle, 
I aet my fooe toward the point of attraction. The 
"oMee** had already assembled and the speaking com- 
neneed when we reached our destination. Ekiquiring 
the name of the speaker, and ascertaining that he was 
one whose fame had not previously reached us, we 
tamed aside from the dense *< forest of human heads," 
and took a ramble over the suburbs of the battle-field. 
The rise of ground to the left of us, was pointed out 
by my fHend as the point on which Washington was 
atationed, overlooking the fight and directing the points 
of attack — near that half-decayed tree Lafayette re- 
ceived his wound, and a little farther on, the brave Oe 
Flury had his horse ehot from beneath him— a few 
rods to the south of us the gallant Robinson and his 
eomrades crossed the Brandy wine, on their def>p«rate 
and fata] errand—there, Lord Howe and suite were 
atationed in the early part of the engagement— and 
here were drawn up the lines of Briiish cavalry. My 
thoughts were busy with the paat, and for a time I for- 
fot the great assembly and the eloquent men who had 
net to address them. Nearly two hours were thus 
apent In visiting the interesting localities iu ihe vicini- 
ty, and reviewing the Incidents of the battle, when 
the simultaneous shouts of the thousands who were 
fathered a short distance from us, indicated that a 
■ew and probably some favorite speaker had taken the 
•land. 

Accordingly, we joined the multitude, and by dint 
•f much pushing and an extra sh re of perseverance, 
we at length succeeded in gaining an " eligible posi- 
tlon" near the staging erected for the accommodation 
Of the officers of the meeting and the speakers. An 
orator from the sunny South, whose name has long 
■^-•1 a talispan to his poUilcal friends In the state Iu 



which he resides, end whose fatne la ae broad aa the 
republic, had commenced an addresa. He vpoke with 
deep and earnest feeling of the hallowed spot opoa 
which we had assembled. The atmosphere arouod um 
had once been darkened by the smoke and hail of bat- 
tle ; the soil beneath our feet had been made red with 
the blood of patrtota ; ay, we were treading above the 
daat of kindred hearts who had freely poured.oot their 
life- tide In defence of their country. And thia la the 
price our fothers paid for the liberties we are now «i- 
joying. The orator as he proceeded seemed to ilae 
with his theme ; his manner became more Impaaaloa- 
ed, his language grew more and more fervid, until the 
eyes of stern manhood moistened, and cold and 6igld 
hearts were melted beneath his burning eloquenoe. 

Seated not for from the speaker, I had fimm the Ant 
noticed some fifteen or twenty venerable men, whooe 
appearanoe seemed to Indicate that they had all o^ 
them long since passed the age usually allotted to ov 
race. These, I subsequently learned, were eurvivMi 
of the Battle of the Brandywiael Juat alxty-thrae 
years ago, on that day, they had met on that w&rf 
ground— In the flush of early manhood— eurronoded 
by a hostile and Implacable foe ; and now when tho 
palsy of age was upon theA, and long after moat eC 
their compatrfots had passed to the landof splrltii Ihaf 
had met again ! Bat how wide waa the contrast be- 
tween their first and hist meeting! Tike haitleUpo 
and dangers of war were over ; frienda were ahoot 
them ; they had come up fVom their pleaaant homei^ 
with their children and their chlidren'a chlldfen-HMt 
to join in the ehout of *'God save the Efaig"— 4Hit to 
swell the pasan to Liberty. One of theee aged meo, hi 
particular, attracted my atteniioa. His high, maoly 
brow— his tall and dignified figure— his flashing ejre, 
and hoary locks, bespoke a man of no ordinary oho- 
racter. Ho sat bending forward, leaning upon hie 
staff, and looking earnestly at the speaker, as if Intent 
on catching every word that fell from his lips. With 
too much of manliness to wcop, he was yet occaakra- 
ally compelled to hide his face for a moment that he 
might veil or stiHe his rising emotions, or, perhaps; 
that he might brush back the intruding tear. On In- 
quiry, I learned that he had been an officer of rank 
and merit through the greater part of tho war of inde- 
pendence : that his life had been a peculiarly eventfiil 
one ; and that although he was verging upon nfaiety^ 
years of n^e, he yet retained a vivid recollection of the 
scenes and occurrences of his long career of honor and 
usefulness. I expressed a wish to learn more of his 
history, and if possible to obtain an interview with 
him. Aa we had concluded to stop for the night In 
I he neighborhood, my companion readily oflfered to 
accompany me to bis residence on tho following day. 

The morning of the 12ih of September dawned gk>- 
riously, and at an early hour wo were at the door of 
the dwelling of the venerable Major GifTord. Ho re- 
ceived us with all the politeness aini cordiality so pe- 
culiar to gentlemen of the old school. We remained 
for several hours, during which time he related many 
thrilling adventures and mavelous escapes of himself 
and comrades. But it is not, now, our Intention to 
liive them publicity; but simply to refer to the history 
of the Major and his family as connected with a tale 
which at the time. deeply interested and afTecied ae — 
part of which we received from his own lips, and the 
remainder from an aged matron etUI living In the vi- 
cinity. 
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Previous to the breaking out of il^ war, he had re- 
■ided with his parents and an only siitter, near the foot 
of the **Iron Mountain," as it is called, a blue range 
of bills which bounds the southern, or rather the south- 
western horizon. There, in the quiet old homestead 
of bis ancestors, he had spent the morning of his life 
in an uninterrupted flow of social and intellectual en- 
joyment. In his *' sweet sister Mary," as he was worn 
to call her, be found abundant society ; it was their 
mutual delight to accompany each other, aliite in their 
morning studies and in their aftefnoon rambles. He 
watched with pride and pleasure, the developenient of 
ber intellectual and personal charms j and well he 
might be proud to claim kindred and companionship 
with such a being. She was gay, beautiful, intelligent, 
and affectionate — with a young spirit filled with the 
bright, romantic visions of youth and inexperience. 

Among the most frequent at the festive board and in 
the social circle of this happy family, was Frank Mid- 
dieton, the acknowledged and accepted suitor of Mary. 
Ha was, withal, the intimate and confidential friend of 
Oaorge Oifford ; and though the latter sometimes in- 
wardly felt that he occupied a larger share of her time 
and thoughts than his own selfish heart would lead 
hUn to desire, still be was far from being jealous of his 
rival. From a long and uninterrupted intimacy, he 
had learned to loTe him for his affectionate and conge- 
nial spirit, and to honor bim for his commanding ta- 
lents and many noble virtues. He could not but see 
that the two fond hearts were devotedly attached 
to aach other ; he saw, too, that the mysterious ties 
which united tbera were daily becoming stronger and 
atronger. He even fancied that he now discovered a 
ahade of sadness on the countenance of Mary in the 
absence of her lover, and sometimes took occasion, 
laughingly, to rally her on the cause of ber moodiness 
— ^when she would suddenly awake from her apparent 
reverie, and, by the sprightliness of her conversation, 
and by the brightness of her smiles, banish all thoughts 
of gloom from herself and those around her. Months 
glided away, during which George was much of the 
time absent from home, prosecuting his studies at a 
literary institudon of a distant colony. The lovers 
now met more frequently than usual, and scarcely an 
afternoon was permitted to pass, without their accus- 
tomed ramble to some favorite retreat amidst the wild 
and picturesque scenery by which they were surroun- 
ded. They had already begun to look forward with 
height and glowing anticipations to the dme when their 
bands should be united at the altar, as their hearts had 
long been by the bonds and vows of affection. 

But the clarion of war sounded. The neighboring 
celooies bad already leagued together with the design 
of fraoing themselves from the yoke of British oppres- 
alon. A foreign enemy had landed upon our shores, 
nod our country called for brave hearts and willing 
hands to repeljke invaders. The fire of the re vol u 
lion was alreaJPlturning in the breasts of Frank Mid- 
dleton and Gteorge Oifford, and after mutual consulta- 
tion, they resolved to join the army, and their deter- 
mination soon became known to the family and the 
ne^borbood. At first, the report came like a shock 
to the confiding, affectionate Mary. The thought that 
hmr affianced soitor and her only brother must both be 
exposed to the privations, hardships, and dangera o( 
war, almoat overcame her, and she gave vent to hei 
nav^iah in a gnah of hitler and faat-flowing tears. 
Thaf each of tliem aaaidaotialy endeavored to calm 



her troubled spirit, by urging the necessity of immedi- 
ate action— the glory they might achieve for them- 
selves—and above all, the blessing which would follow 
to the country and posterity, by the establishment of 
the independence of the colonies. She felt the force 
of their arguments— she honored them for their bravery 
and patriotism — but how could she yield up the dearest 
objects of her love without a struggle? But the day 
of patting came. The aged father and mother, with 
almost bursting hearts, gave them the blessing, and 
commended them to the protection of the Grod of 
armies — the lovers renewed their solemn vows — tlie 
son and brother gave and received the farewell kiss — 
and the two young soldiers went forth to join their 
countrymen in the great struggle for freedom. 

It will be unnecessary to follow them in all the 
tedious marches and perilous battles through which 
they passed. Suffice it to say, that, though they were , 
often widely separated, they still, tlirough months of 
danger and duty, maintained, imaltered, their love ibr 
each other and for their country. Their intrepidity 
and heroism early attracted the attention and won the 
adnoitatioo of their officers, and during the first year of 
their military life, they were both promoted to stationa 
of responsibility and honor. 

As may well be supposed, dtiring their abeenee the 
minds of Mary and her parent* were kept in a atate of 
continual suspense and anaiety— not only on accpont 
of the loved onee who were absent, but not unfta- 
quently for their own safety. Beporu of the ravages 
and murders of maranding parties in the adjoining 
ooantiee, were often lifs in the neighborhood, aai 
were the cause of much alarm— espeeiaHy aa that poB- 
don of the country was often left enth^y defen ce lea a 
by the absence of a large part of ita efficient and aUe- 
bodied men. And subeeqaent eventa proved that the 
fears which had been entertained were by no meraa 
groundless. In August, 1776, the town in which tbay 
lived was thrown into conatemation by the rumor thai 
a band of more than two hundred Bridah, Indiana and 
tories, had actually entered the lower part of the towo« 
and were pillaging and destroying whatever came im 
their way ; and in an hour or two, the throng of peopla 
(most of them women and children) flying before the 
advancing foe, atfeeted the trath of the dreadfal rmnor. 
Mr. Oifford, becoming convinced of the certain danger 
of remaining where he was, deemed it advisable t# 
desert the old homestead, and he determined upon 
seeking refuge with a brother who redded hi the nmrth- 
em part of Delaware. Hameaaing hie horse, and 
hastily packing up some anidea of clothing and a few 
necessaries for the journey, with what money he had 
laid up, he took his wife and daughter with him inla 
the wagon, and fled with hfa neighbors. As he pio- 
ceeded he found the whole country, through which ha 
passed in a state of panic and consequent oonlhaloiL 
Reaching Wilmington late at night, and not knowing 
whether he was surrounded by friends or foes, hhnaelf 
and family, with several refugees who had preceded 
him, took shelter in the " Old Swedes' Chureh," which 
was even then regarded as a relic of olden time, and 
which sdll stands in the suburbs of the city, bearing 
upon the outer walls of its porch, in long, antique, iron 
figurea, the date of ita erection, 1696. The next mom- 
ing he proceeded to the residence of his brother, where 
I hey were received with affectionate cordiality, and 
j where they found a comfortable home until the enan- 
higapring. But ahta I on the night of their departing 
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the home they left behind theiOi with all the out-buUd- 
Inge, was bamed to the ground. Mary, in particular, 
wept OTer its destruction; it was the place of her 
nativity— the home of her infancy and childhood— and 
had since been rendered doubly dear by a thousand 
tender and cherished recollections. 

Through the assistance of friends, and with the aid 
of the money he had saved, he was enabled to procure 
for himself and family a new home, in a delightful and 
■eduded valley on the banks of the Brandy wine, where 
they wero once more happy in the enjoyment of com- 
parative peace and tranquility. The country around 
them was no longer distui()ed by rumors of immediate 
danger ; and there, at length, they had the unspeak- 
able pleasuro of receiving to their embraces their loved 
and long absent friends. The lost ones returned— not 
indeed to meet around the old familiar hearthstone — 
hut to the warm greetings of unchanged hearts, and 
the cordial pressure of hands moved by the purest im- 
pulses of affection. Much of the time during their 
absence, Frank and George had been in difierent com- 
panies and sometimes in different regiments, and there- 
fore had seldom met They had both been honored 
with lieutenants' commissions from the hands of the 
commander-in-chief; and each now hastened to congra- 
tulate the other on his safety and snoceta, whfle the a^ 
parents regarded with evident aatiaftiction and pride, 
the risliig ftme of their sons. 

The two lieatenants had obtained leave of absence, 
until some further movement of the enemy should 
render their services again neceatary ; and the proba- 
Mllty was that aereral wedcs and perhaps months would 
dapae before their furlough would terminate. The 
love-making rambles wero renewed, and auroly no 
more deMghtfol spot could have been aelecied or desired 
for rach a purpose, than was prsaented in the sylvan 
and rcmantie paths along the borders of the stream 
which mnrmuied its wild mualo at the foot of the gar- 
den, and hot a few roda from their rural dwelling. 
Tliree weeka had thus glided away like a dream of en- 
chantment to the young lorers, and the scenes around 
them bad become if poaalble even dearer than thoae 
they had left by the Iron Monntahis. The day ap- 
pointed fbr the celebration of their nuptiala had come, 
and the invited guests began to arrive. Ample pro- 
▼Wona had been made for the reception and entertain- 
ment of fHends ; the bride and bridegroom wero in 
raadineas ; and all wen now anxiously walthig for the 
anivid of the clergyman who was to perform the solemn 
, ceremony; when lo l a mounted messenger, In 

the garb of a subaltern, rode fhrtously up to the door, 
and demanded the immediate preaence of Lieutenants 
MIddleton and Giffbrd. His face was flushed with ex- 
citement, and his horse bore evidences of the speed 
ivith which he had performed his journey. The gay 
aasemUage was thrown Into confbrion by the sudden- 
ness of his approach and the abruptneas of his manner. 
The of&cera presented themselves, and desired to know 
his mission; without makltig any reply, he handed 
them the following note, and wheeling his horse, he 
galloped away in the direction from which he came. 
'*Head Quarters, Sept*r. llth. 

" LuBUTKN AifTS— The enemy are at Kennet Square, 
and bound toward us. An engagement is momentarily 
expected. Tour immediate presence is demanded at 
Chadsford. Hastily, Youra, 

J. ARMSTRONG, Gen'l &c., 
By order of the Com' r in Ch'f." 



The order was fmperetive, and admitted of no dday. 
The consternation produced on the minds of all pre- 
sent, by the unexpected tidings, caused them to forget 
for a time the object of their convening, and most of 
them hasted to their own homes without even the for- 
malitiea of parting. The horses of the lieutenants were 
ordered; a few hurried ferewells were spoken, with 
promises to return as soon as their duties would per- 
mit ; and in a few minutea they were on their way to 
join their companions in arms. 

But who shaU describe the heart-breaking angnlah 
of the devoted Mary, when the unnatural excitement 
of the moment was over, and she had leisure to reflect 
on the terrible danger to which the absent ones would 
be exposed. Parents, and daughter, and sympathizing 
friends, freely commingled their teare ; and, with tbdr 
sorrows, were blended fearful apprehensions that they 
themselves might be again rendered homeleas, und 
their lives become jeopardized, by the enemy, should 
they prove to be the conquerore in the anticipated 
battle. Not long after the departure of the officera, the 
clergyman arrived without having previoualy heard the 
intelHgence which had rendered his services for the 
present imnecessary. His appearance seemed to hare 
been the first circumstance that fully aroused Mary to 
a conadousness of the truth ; as he entered, the tad 
reality flashed upon her mind with the suddenness of 
an electric shock, and she gave Tent to her agony In 
loud and bitter lamentations. In vain her friends en- 
deavored to console her with the probability that her 
lover would return to her at evening; she wept until 
the fountain of her tean aeemed to be dried op. 
Through an that eventful day, she could distinctly hear 
the roar of the cannon and musketry of the opposing 
armies, and this was by no means calculated to q[ulet 
her fean or assuage her grle£ 

About four o*clock in the afternoon the fhing ceeaed, 
and several horsemen were shortly after seen hurrying 
along the road, as if flying from the foe. As they paae- 
ed many eager Inquiries were made respecting the 
result of the fight; and from them It waa learned that 
the American army were defeated— several of their 
number killed— othere taken prisoners, and the re- 
mainder had fled in every direction ! 

But we need not follow the painful detatts farther. 
It is suflicient for the reader to know, that Lieutenant 
Bliddlcton died on that day, bravely fighting fbr the 
liberties of his country. His remains were taken fren 
the field on the succeeding morning, and conveyed to 
the residence of Mr. Gifford. Mary exchanged her 
bridal-robes for the habiliments of mourning ; the gueete 
of the preceding day were Invited to the funeral of him 
who wwB to have been the bridegroom ; and the nila- 
ister who was to have performed the marriage cere- 
mony, was called upon to attend his burial rites. At 
the request of Mary, his grave was made beneath the 
spreading branches of a cedar, upon^e little mound 
not far from her cottage, which had Mb their foTodte 
trysting-place during the few preceding weeks. 

She lived for many years, in a state of widowhc^d, 
blessing all around her by her offices of mercy and 
charity, yet steadily resisting every offer to change her 
situation in life. She continued to cherish ttie mem- 
ory of her " firet love,*' to the last ; and now ahe aleepe 
by his side— their bridal couch, the grave t 

Two substantial head-stones mark the place of their 
repose, on the oldest of which is carved this Inaciip- 
tlon: 
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Here lyeih, 
In hopes of a Blessed RessurrecUoOi 

the Body of 

LixuT. FRANCIS MIDDLETOPC, 

who fell in Battle. 

September ye 11th, 1777| 

M 22 years. 

The other contains the following ; 

MARY GIFPORD, 

Died, August 2nd, 1802, 

Aged 42. 
" She sleeps in Jesus." 
Before concluding, it may not be uninteresting to the 
feeder to be informed that George Gifford was among 
those who wore taken prisoners at the battle of the 
Brandywine— that after suffering almost incredible pri- 
vations, he was exchanged, and subsequently fought 
la some of the sererest engagements of the war; and 
far his gallantry at the taking of Comwallis at York- 
tawn, he was promoted to the rank of M^or. At the 
•lase of the war, he took up his abode with his parents 
and sister, where, up to the time of our visit at his 
oottagc in 1840, he still continued to reside— though 
4kt9 had long since passed to the land where partings 
and farewells are unknown. With deep feellngs,-he 
pointed out to us the solitary graves of Frank and 
Mary, and though more than sixty years had elapsed 
aUce the death of the former, bis affection for his 
memory seemed undiminished. A few months ago, I 
heard of his death, and I have since learned that one 
of his latest requests was, that he might be buried on 
the green mound, by the side of his brother and sister. 
Harford Ct, Columbian, 



JVDGB GASTON'S LAST WORDS. 

Few men in this country have been more esteemed 
lor talent, learning, integrity and patriotism, than Judge 
Gaston of North Carolina, whose death at Raleigh was 
reeently announced. A Southern paper gives the fol- 
lowing beautiful and impressive dtetch of the death- 
bed Scene of this excellent man : 

** His last words were in admirable keeping with the 
pwity and piety of his long life. Surrounded by a few 
•f his chosen friends, who were at his bed-side on the 
ftrst intimation of a danger to which he was insensible, 
he was rdating with great playfulness, the particulars 
•f a convivial party at Washington city, many years 
aga, and spoke of one who on that occasion avowed 
himselfa "freethinker'* in religion. " From that day/' 
•aid Judge Gaston, "I always looked on that man 
with distrust. I do not say that a free thinker may 
nai be an honorable man ; Uiat he may not from high 
metlTes scorn to do a wmu act ; but I dare not trud 
falm. A belief in an over-ruling Divinity, who ahapes 
oar ends, whose eye is upon us, and who will reward 
aa, according ujFour deeds, is necessary. We roust 
betteve and feel that there is a God— Atf wwc— and"— 
falsing himself and seeming to swell with the thought 
— *' Almiohtv !" There was a sudden rush of Mood 
ta the brain. He sank in the arms of his friends— and 
in five minutes his spirit was gone ! Not a struggle 
i>etokened its flight ; not a groan pained the ear of his 
agonized friends. His body has gone to the dust ; his 
apirit, we cannot doubt, now rests in the bosom of that 
Ood Almighty whose name was last on iJs lips, and 
to whom he had long given the homage of a pure and 
devout heart. 



SONG. — A DOZEN YEARI? AGO. 

BV ABTHVB MOBEBLL. 

Do you Still remember, Jane, 

TheUttle ashfulbeau 
Who followed you through glove and lane, 

A dozen years agol 
The little school house on the hill, 

To which we sauntered slow ; 
The stream where flourish*d many a mlHi 

A dozen years ago 1 

Have you not forgott^ yet 

How, often and agnn^ 
By mtreti aeeidentf I met 

The little blushing Jane 7 
And then the flowers I thaneed to have, 

Not plnck'd for you— oh, no I 
Tet all of them to you I gave 

A dozen years ago. 

Can I e'er forget those days, 

Thoae happy, peaceful hoan, 
When we of this life's varied waya 

Then only tn>d the flowers'? 
And will yott not remember, Jaaa, 

TheUttle bashful beaa, 
Who followed you through gvava and Itaai 

Adoaeayeaiaagol 



THE PESTILENCE OF BAGDAD: 

Trb following accoimt of the condition of Bagdad, thtt 

ancient seat of the Caliphs, is given by Mr. Fraseri 

in his " Travels in Koordistan," and ofiera one of tho 

most striking pictures ever presented o( an Sastent 

town under the infliction of war, pestilence, launda* 

tion, and famine. The account refers to the yeara 

1830—1, during the pashidio of Daoed, whom tha 

Sultan resolved to supplant in his government 

Daood had long applied himself to the formatioa of 

an efficient army, and had succeeded so well that ha 

might have laughed to scorn all the military array 

which the Sultan could have sent against him. Thua 

stood matters when, in the commencement of 1831« 

the plague, which had been desolating Persia, made ita 

appearance In Bagdad. Instilated cases had occarred^ 

It was said, so early as the pracedUig Vovember, bat 

they were concealed or neglected ; and it was not antU 

the month of March, 1831, that the fatal truth of tha 

plague being in, and increasing In Bagdad, becaoM 

notorious and undeniable. 

On the last day of^ March, CoL Taylor shut ap his 
house, in accordance* with the panful bat neoeisarjr 
custom of the Europeans, who find, by experience, that 
If this precaution be taken In time, they generally es- 
cape the malady, which appears to be commimka- 
ble only by contact, or dose approach fe Uward of ait 
IniiBcted person. On such occasions, all artldes fiom 
wUhmU are received through wickets cut In the wal^ 
and are never touched till passed through water. Meat, 
vegetables, money, all undergo this purifying proeesSf 
and letters or papers are received by a long pair of Iroa 
tongs, and fumigated before being touched by the hand. 
Well were it for the natives of the country if they could 
be prevailed upon to submit to the same measures of 
precaution ; the disease would then be robbed of half 
iu terrors, and its victims greatly reduced In numbers \ 
but indolence and indifference, combined with a dha 
belitf in predestination, prevent tham from eflfootiMl 
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•zartloMi alctioagh the fact, that thousands fly from 
the diy in hopes of escaping the pestilence which had 
penetrated into their dwellings, proves indisputably 
that their (aith in fatalism is by no means firm or com- 
plete. 

In some cases this flight was made in time, and the 
fugitives escaped, though too often only to perish at 
anotlier period and in another place. lo others, they 
carried the disease with them, spreading its poison, 
and dying miserably in the desert. Even all the care 
observed by Europeans has sometimes been insufficient 
to preserve them from contagion. The virus is so 
subtle that the smallest t)osfiible contact suffices for 
communicating it, and the smallest animal serves to 
convey it Cats, rates, and mice, are, for this reason, 
dangerova inmates or visitors : and cats in particular, 
as being more fainiliar with men, become more dreaded, 
and consequently are destroyed whenever they are 
awn by those who have faith in the value of seclusion. 
An instance of the fatal consequence of contact with 
aneh animals occurred in the house of a native Chris- 
tian attaclied to the British Reridency, who had the 
good sense to follow the Resident's example in shut- 
ting np his liouse on a fbrmer occasion. A cat belong- 
ing to die ftmfly was touched by his ddest child, a girl 
of 14 or 15. Tlie animal had neither been abroad itself; 
nor rsoetvtsd the ttstt of a neighbor, for the contact 
brought the plague : the cliUd took it and died of it 
Poor thing! from the first moment she was aware of 
ler danger and fote. 

It was, probably, by some such casual means that 
the disease was brought into Col. Taylor's house, al- 
though he and all its inmates conceived it to be almost 
hermetically sealed from its approaches. On the lOih 
of AprO a Sepoy died of it, and four of liis servants 
were attacked. By thb time the disease had made 
such progress that seven thousand persons had died of it 
In the eastern half of the city, which contains the resi- 
dence of the Paslia, the British mission, and all the 
principal inhabitants. From the other side the ac- 
counts were not less disastrous, and the distress of the 
Inliabitants was further aggravated by the rise of the 
watere of the Tigris, which, having buret or overleaped 
the dams made upon its banks higher up, had inun- 
dated the low country to the westward, and even the 
town, where two thousand houses were already said to 
hav^ been destroyed. Many who would have fled 
were prevented from doing so, not only by this spread 
of the waters, but by the Arebs, who had now congre- 
gated around the dty, and who robbed and stripped 
Bidted all who came oat of it 

TbjiB peat m», the pestilence had MX play, and the 
people foil beneath it with incredible rapidity { and Col 
Taylor» finding his own house, infested, bad nothing 
left bnt to use the means In his power of flying, while 
a pOMSbUity remained of so doing. His own boats, in 
whleb he and liis fomily had come from Bussora, re- 
jnained always moored beneath the walls of the Resi- 
deaey, and in a state of readiness for immediate ser- 
▼iea. In those he resolved to embark ; and one great 
adtanta^s was, that being in a manner confined to the 
piednots of the Residency, and so much raised by the 
Mghteoed waters, that the deck of the yacht waa on 
a W?«l with the postem-deor of the house, its inmates 
«oald make their prepaiations and get on board without 
Mot anliftfcled to any foicign iaterooarse whatever. 
MatlMS hdof thus arranged. Col. Taylor invited the 
««▼. Mr. Giov«% a miMlonary, with his family^ to 



accompany hia party to Bussora, wliere, in a lioiiae In. 
the country, sanguine liopes were entertained that thoy 
might avoid the contagion. 

Mr. Orover, tiowever, on mature deliberation, de- 
clined availing himself of Colonel Taylor's friendly 
offer. The reverend gentleman had undertaken the 
care of a certain number of young persons, the children 
of Christian families of Bagdad; and motives of duty 
prevented him from taking a step which appeared to 
him like a desertion of his duty. He resolved to re- 
main at his post; and putting his trust in that mighty 
Power which had sent the dreadful affliction, and who, 
he well knew, could save as well as destroy, he shut up 
his house, In which were twelve p^sons, indodln^ an 
American school-master and Ms fkmily, and calmly 
awaited the issue. It is from this gentleman^ joamai 
that the best accounts of ttiis dreadful period are to be 
collected; and fh)m it, therefore, so far as the plagve 
and inundation are concerned, I shall take tlie lilierty 
of quoting occasionally, in the following short acoount 
of the condition of Bagdad. 

Colonel Taylor left Bagdad on the 12th of April On 
the previous day, the number of deaths was underatood 
to amount to twelve hundred, and on that day it was 
ascertained that one thousand and forty deatha had 
actually taken place on the east dde of the river alone. 
Neat day, Mr. Groves had the pain of becoming aware 
that the disease had entered the liouse of his next-door 
neighbor, where thirty persons had congregated, aa if 
for the very purpose of supplying it with victims. That 
same day, the report of deaths varied from one thou- 
aand to fifteen hundred, and that exclusive of the mul- 
titudes who died beyond the walls. On the euceeed- 
ing day, the deaths increased to eighteen handred^ 
and so terrified were the survivors, tliat tliey scaroely 
conld be prevsOed npon to stay and bary iheir dead. 
Many prepared for the fote tliey anticipated, by pio- 
vidiog winding-ahecta for themaehrea and fomily hafoie 
the increased demand should consume the wliole aap-^ 
ply. Water aleo became scaroe ; for every water-ev- 
rier, when atopped, lepliBd that he waa taUng hfa load 
to wash the body of some dead person. [Washing the 
body being considered an indJapensabto funeral lita in 
Mahomnnedan cottntries.J 

For several days together, a)x>at this time, tliat li^ 
from the 16 to 20th or 21st of April, the mortality, an 
for aa ooald be know, remained statSonary at abant two 
tlMmsand a day ; but many atngulariy distrsasInK caaaa 
of individual distress occurred. In the family of one 
of Mr. Groves' little pnpila, conaistiiig of six pefaooa» 
four were ill with the plagae^the fother and moihar» 
a son and a daughter, leaving bnt one Son and a daigjh- 
ter untouched. Of the Pasha's regiments of seven 
himdred men each, some had already loot five kwiK 
dred ; and the report from the neighborhood waa atSlI 
worae than in town. Tlie water, too, in the aw oBan 
river, was fast hicreaaing, and the dAiger of a total In- 
undation became every day more imminent 

On the 23d, a little girl of 12 yeara old, waa mmm 
paaaing by with an infont In her arms; aiid on being 
aaked whose it waa, said alie did not know; ahe bad 
found it on the road and heard that ita parenta wasa 
dead. This waa a very common eflort of charity, aa- 
pedelly on the part of the females, and aot nafire^aant- 
ly proved fatal to them. An Armenian woman, wlm 
Ind come to beg for some angar for an iafont thaa fonndft. 
mentioned that a n^libor of hen had in the aaan 
manner rescued two, which ahe diac o v e ra d ihaaabM- 
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4«S0d in the street. Both these iafanttdied, and were 
foUowed by their charitable proteetreaa. Of all the 
painful incideDta that attended the t>enevolent expedi- 
tlona which Mr. OroTea occasionally made from home, 
the sight of the number of infants thus exposed was 
the most distressing. ^ 

On the 26th. the fiill of a wall in the Residency, 
from the sapping of the water, induced Mr. Ghroves 
again to visit that place. Not a soul did he meet in 
the streets, except those who carried dead bodiea, and 
persons infected with the pestilence. One of the prin- 
cipal sellers of cotton for burying-clothea (who had 
taJien advantage of the times to raise his prices exor- 
bitantly) this day died himself. There was then no 
nore of the stuff in the city. Ttie price of rope, too, 
had become quadruple. Instead of formal barial, the 
bodies even of persona of considerable wealth were 
now just laid across the back of a mule or ass, and 
taken to a hole> attended, perhaps, by a single servant 
Mr. QroveB mentions the geAticulatlona of the few 
Arab women whom he met on the way as particularly 
strfting; they seemed to demand of Heaven why 
Franks and infidels like him were puflered to live, while 
00 many of the faithful died. The effect upon his 
mind was peculiarly atartling and painful, surrounded 
as lie was by the dead and the dying, the growling of 
the dogs that were mangling the bodies (scarcely wait- 
ing till life was fled to begin their horrid feast,) united 
with the cries of the exposed miserable inftnts, formed 
a aeene of horror which he avers— and no wonder — 
can never be erased from his memory. 

The mortality, meantime, inoraased. On the 26th, 
it was affirmed at the serai tliat the deaths had rsaehed 
Jh^ffumaand in one day l^there asems nodeubt tliat 
they exceeded four thonaaod, and this ont of a popu- 
lation which at Uiat time did not exceed fifty or aixty 
tlioosand ; for at least one-third of the late Inliabitants 
had, firat and last, qoittsd the dty. The water, too, 
had risen frightfully, and the anticipations in case of 
Its breaking into tlie dty, were terrible. Dreadful as 
tliey were, however, th^ were mora than raalbed on 
tlie two following days. That night a large portion of 
the wall fell, and the water rushed in fall tide into the 
dty. The qqsrter of the Jews was speedily inunda- 
ted, and two hundred houses fell at once. A part also 
of the wall of the citadel fell; nor was there much 
hope that any house or wsll which the water had reach- 
ed could stand, owing to the very dissolvable nature 
of the cement with which the greater part was built. 
By the following night, the whole lower part of the 
dty was under water ; and seven thousand houses are 
said to have fallen at one crash, burying the sick, the 
dying, and the dead, with those still in health, all in 
one common grave. 

The difficulty of obtaining provisions had now be- 
come extreme. Very respectable persons would now 
present themselves at the door to beg for some of the 
common necessaries. The number of the deed, too, 
left in the streets, hsd incressed to a frightful degree ; 
nor was there a possibility of removing them. This 
extremity of distress was shared to the full by the ru- 
ler of the smitten city. The serai of the Pasha was 
by tliis time like the dwellings of most of liis subjects 
— a heap of ruins, where he himself remained in the 
utmost terror and perplexity. He declsred to a ser- 
vant of Mr. Qroves that he knew not where to sleep 
in safety. He dreaded every night bdng buried in the 
rniiM of tlie remaining portion of his dwelling. He 



sent to request the Resident's rerosiniag boat that ha 
might fiy from the phioe $ but of its esQw, only ona 
man was to be found alive t and even the Pasha coaMr 
not find men to roan her. <* Fear of him is passed,*' 
ssys Mr. Groves, " and love for him there is Done."' 
Even in his own palace he was witliout power ; death 
had been full as busy there as elsewhere ; snd thst an- 
ihority which waa absolute in times of mere horaan 
agency, had aunk into nothing before the efftH^ts of an 
Almighty mandate. Out of one hundred Georgiana 
that were about liim, four only remained alive. All 
that could be done was to throw the dead out of the 
windows into the river, that they might not shock or 
infect the living. The stables of the pslace, like the 
palaee itself, fell in pieces^ and all the Paeha's beauti- 
ful horses were running wild about the streets, where 
they were caught by any one who could, and most of 
them were sold to the Arabs. 

During this frightful mortality around, the home 
prospects of Mr. Groves and his family, although they 
had hitherto been providentially exempted from actual 
disease, were (sufficiently gloomy and distressing. 
From the little passage opposite, they hsd seen twenty- 
five bodies carried out, anH they knew of several per- 
sons being ill. In ene of the houses, which had con- 
tained eight inmates, only one remained alive ; and in 
lilie manner of another housthold of tliirteen, but one 
solitary individual survived. Nor were these by any 
means uncommon or singular cases. Of eighteen ser- 
vsnts and Sepoys left by Col. Taylor in charge of the 
Residency, by the end of the month only /our remain- 
ed, and of these two were affected, and afterward died. 
There were five teachera of Arabic and Armenian con- 
nected with Mr. Groves* establishment, and every ont 
qf iheae died ! Nor, with all this continued mortality^ 
did the virulence of the diaeaae abate, nor the number 
of daily deaths decrease. The remaining population 
crowded into smaller and smaller compass by the in- 
creasing inundation, presented, ss it were, a more sure 
and deadly aim to the shafts of the pestilence. The 
influx of new inhabitants into infected bouaes, supplied 
fresh objects, snd their dead remained poisoning the 
air in all the court-yards and areas, and literally en- 
cumbered the streets. 

Nor was this dreadful destruction of human life con«^ 
fined to the city. A large caravan for Damascus had 
left Bagdad at the commencement of the mortality;, 
but it carried the deadly contagion along with it, and 
met, moreover, with an enemy scarcely less destruc- 
tive in the inundation. They gained a comparatively 
elevated spot, where they remained pent up for three 
weeks, thitB water constantly gaining on them, and 
their numbera daily thinning. In the aame manner a 
caravan of a thousand persons, who left Bagdad for 
Hamauan, in Persls, carried their pestilence along with 
them, and lost nore than half their number on the 
road. [The plague lasted till about the beginning of 
May, when clear weather set in, and on the 26th day 
of that month, it had diaappeared. Melancholy waa 
the scene to the survivors.] Of all the buildinga of 
Bagdad, there remained standing but a small knot upon 
the banks of the river, where the ground was higheati 
with a mosque or two, the walls and foundations of 
which had been more securely built thsn those of tha 
others ; and even of those tliat did remain, scarce one 
had escaped damage. Even after the watera had sub- 
sided, houses oonUnued to fall from the effect pro- 
duced on the materiala, and firam the ahiking of the 
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jprovmd. Of tht long Hoes of battara, many had shared 
the general wreck, and long it was before those that 
remained began to fill, and shops to open in any nam- 
i>erB. Most of the merchants, and almost all the arti- 
ficers were dead. Even now, if you require some ar- 
ticle of mana£ictnre, for which the place was formerly 
oelebrated, the answer is— "Ah I you can*t get that 
now, for all those that made it are dead of the plague." 
Whole trades were swept away, and it was sometime 
before the common necessaries of life, food and clo- 
thing, were to be had for the surviving population. 



or of the earth— of tlieir rsroimtions, of their elements ; 
search—but yon will find none.— .FVom ffu Oenmm ^ 
Qommtn, 



ASTONISHINa ACCURACY OP THE BIBLE. 

Air astonishing feature of the word of God i8,'not- 
withstanding the time at which it alludes, there is not 
one physical error— not one assertion or allusion dis- 
proved by the progress of modem science. None of 
those mistaltes which the science of each succeeding 
age discovered, in the books of the preceding; above 
all, none of those absurdities which modem astronomy 
Indicates in such great numbers in the writings of the 
ancients— in their sacred codes— in their philosophy, 
and even in the finest pages of the fathers of the church 
—not one of these errors is to be found in any of our 
sacred books. Nothing there will ever contradict that 
which, after so many ages, the investigation of the 
teamed world have been able to reveal to us on the 
state of our globe, or on that of the Heavens. Perase 
with care our Scriptures (torn one end to the other, to 
find there such spots, and, while you apply yourself to 
this examination, remember that It is a book which 
speaks of everything, which describes nature, which 
recites its creation, which tells us of the water, or the 
atmosphere, of the mountains, of the animals, and of 
the plants. It is a book which teaches us the first 
revolutions of the world, and which also foretells Its 
last It recounts them in the circumstantial language 
•of history, it extols them in the sublimest strains of 
poetry, and it chants them in the charms of glowing 
«ong. It is a book which is full of oriental rapture, 
•elevation, variety, and boldness. It is a book which 
speaks of the Heavenly and invisible world, while it 
also speaks of the earth and things visible. It is a 
took which neatly fifty writers of every degree of culti- 
vation, of every state, of every condition and living 
through the course of fifteen hundred years, have con- 
curred to make. It is a book which was written in the 
centre of Asia, in the sands of Arabia, and in the deserts 
«f Judea ; In the court of the temple of the Jews, in the 
music schools of the prophets of Bethel and Jericho, 
In the sumptuous palaces of Babylon, and on the idol- 
mtrous banks of Chebar; and, finally. In the centre of 
the Western dvUlzation, in the mid of the Jews and of 
their ignorance, in the mid of polytheism and Its idols, 
as also in the bosom of pantheism and its sad philo- 
sophy. It is a book whose first writer had been forty 
years a pupil of the magicians of Egypt, in whose opin- 
ion the sun, the stars, and the elements were endowed 
with intelligence, reacted on the elements, and govern- 
ed the world by a perpetual alluvium. It is a book 
which carries its narrations even to the hierarchies of 
mngels — even to the most distant epochs of the future, 
and the glorious scenes of the last day. Well: search 
among its 60 authors, search among its 66 books, its 
1,169 chapters, and its 31,713 verses, search for only 
ene of those thousand errors which the ancients and 
inoderas committed when they speak of the Heavens 



THE STARRY HOME. 

Thb greenwood wfld, to the roving diild. 

With its bralce and deepened dell. 
With its fitful gleam in the pale moon-beam, 

Seems the work of migic spell. 
His pleasures here are found— no care 

is teals over his lightsome soul— 
For tho spangled sky with its dome so high, 

Presents him the promised goal ; 
And he looks and laughs for his home so bright, 
Which should corns ere the morrow descends in nlghc, 
And the thick grove ring as they hear the song 
Of the roving boy while he strolls along. 

He has seen the spring, and the young birds wing 

Their way to the tallest pine, 
Has watch'd their rest 'neath the motlier's breast, 

Still his hand 's iwstained by crime. 
No spoiler he of their liberty— 

Or else for the rover wild, 
Those scenes so dear of the greenwood here 

Soon would loose their solace mild ; 
And while stars fiy up with sparkling spring, 
He is waiting with hope when time shall bring 
The day he'U readUy take his flight, 
To dwell in those realms of diamond light. 

The Spring la gone, and the Smnmer oome, 

Fields vrave bigfa their golden shee n. 
And the harvest chssr of the ripening year 

Is spvead on the viHsge s^sen. 
But he sseks the brook with snxlons look, 

For his soni stm longs to UMNinti 
And Usu to the rill, while rippling shriU, 

For call fsom the foiry fount 
But its gvigUng note, thoogh a pleasant sonnd, 
Has foiled In prodndng that joyous boniid 
Which would to the rover sure have eome, 
Had It told a tale of his welcome home. 

The trees have now shed their leafy head, 

And the wind is cold and chill. 
And the garnered store on the well-thieshed flooi^ 

With the heavy crashing mill, 
Bid all prepare for the close of year { 

But the child still seeks the grove. 
And his voice lull strong Is fired with song 

In praise of his greenwood love. 
And the cheerful hearth he sseks that nlg^t. 
Telling his mother, with proud delight, 
That ere the morrow shall dawn in day, 
In a starry home he'll be far away. 

She has laid him down in his russet gown, 

And his tabor pipe put by; 
The berries red hang o'er his head. 

But his eye 's toward the sky ; 
And his bed with leaves and strowen sheaves 

She has made near the oaken tree. 
For the hectic flush, like a summer Uush, 

Says the spirit soon will flee. 
But to soothe her grief, as the ebb of life 
Is passing strong— with emotion rife 
He cries, while the birds stiU near him sing, 
" Why weep 7— I shaH return vrlth spring.'* ». K. ■. 
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SEBAaO POND. 

DimxNo a jouraey throagh the eastern part of New 
England, in the May of 18—, I made a pedestrian ex- 
OQTsion with an old college friend, from Portland to 
Sebago Pond, a paradise of waters amid the wilderness 
of Maine. It was a glorioas morning. We were In 
motion and among the the fields, as all true pedestrians 
should be, in time to see the sun rising from*tbe ocean, 
a thing of light and life, gladdening every living being 
and every feature of scenery into beauty and brightness 
at his approach. All nature seemed awakening at the 
summons of her master, and to be throwing off the 
Teii of darkness which had hidden her beauties from 
his sight, and the dew drops around us were glittering 
in his beams, as if the elves, started at his approach, 
had fled, and in their haste left their jewels behind 
them to beautify and adorn the earth- A soft morning 
breeze was stirring and waving the grass by the road 
aide, as if in harmony with its music. To a melan- 
eholy or a speculative man there is an undefinable 
pleasure in spring-tiBae musings, and in the conversa- 
tions which grow ou t of them. The old year has pass- 
ed away. The tempests of winter have sunk and died 
before the softening and perhaps enervating influence 
^spring, and, as if in unison with nature, the invalid 
who has lingered on in life, during the severity of our 
northern climate, and who has, during its dryness, 
baffled for a while the slow inroads of consumption, 
brightens at the return of spring, with the hectic colors 
*<that dazzle as they fall," and at last sinks into his 
grave just as the flowers have begun to bloom and bloa- 
M>n around him. 

With good company, walking, is, for a while, a most 
'Mcellent means of getting along and enjoying the way- 
faring amusement of the traveler. But solitary plea- 
sures, let philosophers say what they will, are duU 
things. There is more truth tiian the world, or per- 
haps even the poets and rhymers whs talk about them, 
imagine, in what they say of the intercourse of tried 
friends. When a man cannot have a vent for his per- 
petuaUy recurring thoughts, they will torn and prey 
«pon bis own mind, and render him a gloomy m^aa* 
thrope. It is impossible to be forever thinking. Were 
it so, the brain would soon be filled, and leave no room 
for fresh thick-coming foneftes. During a walk of five 
hoars in the country every sense is continnally convey- 
ing to us the materials for new thoughts, the bright- 
■ess and value of which ase doubly increased by being 
ahared with another. 

We in doe time reached our destination. The ap- 
proach to Sebago Pond ia through a rugged, liilly land, 
which opens a communication between the solitude of 
the waters and the busy worid around them. From 
an elevation of the path there are auddenly seen a few 
Ashing huts and raftsmen's cabins close beside a slight 
Mdge, which Is continually thronged with the most 
patient of sportsmen. On the lower aide of the bridge 
the pond emptiea itself into a small river, which in its 
oourse to theses, sets in motion the manufoctories and 
machinery of a thickly settled country, while on the 
i»ther, the pond lies expanded to the view, "a burnish- 
ed sheet of living gold." We saw the water in its deep 
tranquility. I hate seen it in storms, (for there are 
storms even upon our peac^ul inland lakes,) when its 
wooded Islands would be dimly seen looming up like 
spectres through the fog, and the wavea would toss sn- 
grily about, as if vexed that their banks detslned them 
from mingling with the ocean. But this dsy, every- 



thing was so calm that it aeemed hardly possible to 
disturb the tranquility of the scene. The numerous 
small craft of the fishermen were plying silently about 
in pursuit of their sport ; at intervals, a pleasure-boat 
would be seen containing a party with faces as bright 
and joyous as the scenes amid which they were mo- 
ving ; and ever and anon the cry of the raftsmen from 
far up the lake, would come pealing over the waters, 
making the whole appear like a festival day of the de- 
sert 

We soon procured a boat and a boatman, and com- 
menced, in compliance with the custom of all the visi- 
tors of Sebago, trailing our lines amid scores of others. 
Ah! old Izaak Walton, thou woaldst never more have 
hung over the narrow streams of old Englsnd, couldst 
thou once have gazed into the clear depths of this 
beauteous lake; eouldst thou have reclined with thy 
rod and thy basket snd spent the livelong day in " me- 
ditation and angling" on its banks, and have seen the 
noble fish sporting in its waters, as if proud of their 
spadous haUtation. 

Whoever lias floated on the calm surface of a sam- 
mer lake, may imagine or recollect the happiness of 
the moment. The water around and beneath aa dear 
and as smooth as polished glaaa, the trees and oUfii 
and headlands pictured in Its depths by the bright sun, 
and the sun himself in his glory, with all the blue fir- 
mament around him, reflected from the wave with a 
softness which the eye can bear, and with a magnifi- 
cence only equaled by the intolerable brightness of his 
real presence in the sky. We seemed to be in the midst 
of a vaat circle, extending beneath, ri>ove and around, 
as far aa ths eye reached and the horizon extended ; 
the centre of a vast globe of earth, and aky, and water, 
over which two unclouded auns reigned together. At 
such a time, there is a deep hush ever nature, which 
communicatee itself to the mind. The very oarsman 
will pause, though not firom wearineaa, and in the pro- 
found stillness, you will feel thst breathles sn ess that 
rising of the heart, which ia ths efiect of gazing on si- 
knt sublimity. And then will eome, stealing aloDg, a 
gradual swell, under whose power your boat will roek, 
and bend, and carry your body and mind with it in its 
every vibration, until it again aink to ita motlonleaa 
repose. And then a breeze will sweep by, Uendiog 
earth and water In whimsical fbnns, aa in a distorting 
mirror, sod ruffle the sunny water, making it appear 
like the folda of a flowing drapery. 

As we moved along we gradually lost sight of our 
fellow Isborers, and a more varied proapect of tlie lake 
began to open upon ua. It is of a much aofter and 
more delicate character than Is the geneiallty of our 
eastern scenery. With one remaikaUe exception, 
there are none of the bold rough foatnres so eommos 
in New Englsnd. But at times would be seen a clear- 
ing, filled with the charred stumps of the pines, whose 
blackened surfaces and desolate cheerlessness, were 
fit emblems of the sncient nobleness, withered and 
blasted ss it now is, of the rightful lords of the soU, 
the American aborigines. At another point appeared 
young fields of grain in the bloom of vegetation, and 
again our course would be altered by tracts of wood- 
and atretching out into the water, while the little is- 
lands with which the lake is studded, here a banen 
rock visited only by the wild fowl, and there a solitary 
pine which seemed to be growing out of the water, 
aerved as marits to note our progress. 

I have said that there was a rtmaiicable ezceptitfii 
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to the sreoeral softoess of the scenery. At the die* 
tftnce of aboat five miles from the bridge before men- 
tiooed, rises an immeose ridge of gray rocks, stand- 
ing in bold contrast with the s<)ftaes8 of the surround- 
ing water and landscape like the habitation of the ge- 
nius loci. At first rose a precipice to the height of 
more than a hundred feet, without a single break to 
aflTord a resting place to the foot, or relief to the eye, 
and casting its sombre shadow over the water, which 
at its base, was unfathomably deep. The stupendous 
height of ttie prepipice, and the gloomy stUluess of 
the lake, seemed to discourage all attempts to unveil 
their mysteiies. But the effect cannot be described. 
The poet may give glowing descriptions of the calm 
tranquility in which Nature sometimes reposes in the 
midst of her most magnificent creations, or the painter 
may sketch her productions on his canvas. But still 
there is something wanting to the imagination. In 
the real landscape we see her in deep and pleasing 
akimher, while in the copy she must appear in the 
gloomy stillness of death. 

Farther on the rooks become more broken and nn- 
eveii, towering pver each other in the most groteaque 
forms, and lianging as if suspended by some tinseen 
enchantment. The fishers and raftsmen had given 
oames to many of the detached masses which bore a 
real or fancied resemblance to objects which they had 
met with elsewhere. Midway in air hung the '* table," 
the suriaee of which was covered by a doth of the 
richest verdore, as if nature, by the profusion of her 
bounties, wished to draw men from the citiea, to woo 
and love her in the wilderness. Hard by stood the 
''arm chair,'' ofiering a place of rude repose to the 
wanderer as he climbed toward the summit, and on 
the summit itself stood the " pulpit-rock," to which in 
a dear day the laugh and shout would return ia a 
thousand merry echoes from the surrounding crags. 
But the most remarkable feature of the landscape was 
a ^rk cavern, the hollow of which had probably been 
opened from the solid rock by some convulsion of the 
earth. Its entrance from the water would admit a 
small boat. Of its downward course nothing is known. 
Its depths are hidden in the deep gloom of the waters 
Bot upwards tirare is a rotigb winding passage through 
^ mass of stone to the summit of the precipice, the 
only asoent at the place ftom the water to the brow of 
the hill. The entrance to the upper air is narrow, and 
00 well concealed by.scattered masses of granite, as to 
be unknown except to the people of the vicinity. Di- 
rectly over the lower entrance, are traced some rude 
figures in red paint bearing some resemblance to the 
human form, and standing as if the guardians of the 
dark portal beneath, and they have there remained 
since the first discovery of the country, as fresh and 
vivid in their coloring, as when they first waked 
the curiosity of the white man. They are covered 
with the same veil of mystery as the other parts of 
the gloomy spot where they are standing. But ro- 
mance ever ready to lend her light, when that of truth 
is obscured, has preserved the following tradition, 
which we iieard in substance from the lips of our boat- 
man. 

**Many years ago, long before the whites had pene- 
tmled to this wilderness, the inhabitanta of an Indian 
Tillage in the vicinity were surprized by a party of hos- 
tile warriors. Thay had formed their encampment 
around the point which you see jutting oat into the 
watar, and proceeded silently to the^ abode of tbehr 



enemy. The forest resounded with the cries of Indian 
combaL The villagers fought with the energy of des- 
peration, but were at length obliged to yield to superior 
numbers, and leave their wives, children and property, 
in the power of their enemies. Among the prisoners 
was an Indian girl, betrothed to a young warrior, who 
had signalized himself by his desperate valor in Uie 
defence. The enemy remained for a few days at the 
scene of their triumph, employed in hunting and fiah- 
ing, preparatory to their return. On the eve of their 
departure, the moon had risen in a cloudless sky, and 
was gilding lake and woodland with her light. Every 
thing on earth was seemingly as peaceful as the hea- 
vens. The party, after having, as they thought, secured 
their prisoners, had lain down to rest ere the march of 
the morrow. A slight rustling suddenly aroused a war- 
rior, and on looking up, the captive maiden was seen 
fiying like a deer toward the precipices. The alarm 
was given, and the pursuit instantly oommenced. 
The distance between the pursuers and the fugitive 
was small, when suddenly she appeared to vanlab 
through the solid rock. A few moments of bresihless 
amazement succeededi when the plash of oars was 
lieanl from the water. The brow of the rock was 
thronged with the dark forms of the savages, ffszlog 
into tlie abyss. Suddenly a canoe, containing two 
figures, shot from the cave. The whistling of a fiew 
unsucoBssful arrow shots, and a shout of triumph from 
the lake, disturbed for a while the tran^uility^ef na- 
ture, mnd the wilderness again sunk into the stillness 
of midnight. 

In after times the young warrior and his bride re* 
turned to the acene of their nocturnal adventure, and 
painted these figures in commemoration of it. Time 
has not impaired their work, or their memory, and 
to this day the spot retains the name of the " LoTers 
Cave." 



THE EVE OF BATTLE. 
Ships were stationed to watch and report tbe ene- 
my's motions. From various quarters Informatko 
came that they were quite dose ; but on the 13th of 
February, Captain Foote, in the Niger frigate, joined, 
to announce tliathehad kept aight of them for three 
days ; snd on the same day, the Minerva frigate, Cap- 
tain Codtbuni, bearing Commodore Neleon's broad 
pendant from the Mediterranean, and tlie Lively fri- 
gate, Captain Lord Gariies, with Sir Gilbert EU&ot and 
suite, fh)m Corsica, joined {'and from those officers, 
also, Sir Jolin Jervis received coorespondlng Informa- 
tion. Commodore Nelson Imraedlatdy shifted his 
broad pendant Into the Captain, and the signal was 
made to keep dose order and to prepase for battle. 
Lord OarUes, with Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Captalj^ 
Hallowell (a passenger in tlie Victory) were among 
Sir John's gueeU at that day's dinner, which was not 
a late one ; and at breakii]^ up a toast was drunkt 
*• Vietory over the Dons in the battle from which they 
cannot escape to-morrow!" It la believed that Sir 
John Jervis did not go to bed that night, but sat i^ 
writing ; it is certain that he executed his will. In 
the course of the first and middle watch tbe enemy's 
signal guns were distinctly heard ; and, as he noticed 
them sounding more sod more aadible. Sir John made 
more earnest snd particular Inquiries as to the com- 
pact order and situation of his own shlpsi as wdl as 
they oottld be made out In the darknesB. Loi« before 
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the bresk of daf he wtlkad the deck In more than even 
'his vsaal stem eileiice. 

When the gray of the morning of the 14th enabled 
him to discern hie fleet, hie first obeervations were 
high approbation of the captains for ** their admirable 
oloae Older, and that he wished they were now well ap 
with the enemy, for," added his confidence in ills force, 
and thoughtfulness for a desponding country, "victory 
is very essential to England at this moment." The 
morning was very foggy : as the mist cleared in the 
distance, the Lively and then the Niger signaled " a 
strange fleet." The Bonne Citoyenne was ordered to 
reconnoitre ; but very soon afterward the CuIIoden's 
signal guns annonnccd the enemy. At twenty min- 
utes after nine the signal was made to the Culloden, 
Blenheim, Prince George, and shortly afterward to the 
Irresistible, Orion and Colossus to chase. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief still walked the quarter-deck ; and as 
tho hostile numbers were counted, they were duly re- 
ported to him by the Captain of the fleet. 

"There arc eight sail of the line. Sir John." 

« Very well, sir." 

" There are twenty sail of the line, Sir John." 

*«Very well, sir." 

"There are twenty-five sail of the line, Sir John." 

**Tery well, sir." 

"There are twenty-seven sail. Sir John!" and this 
was accompanied by some remark on the great dispa- 
rity of the two forces. 

"Enough! sir— no more of that; the die is cast; 
and if there are fifty sail, I will go through them," was 
to this, in stiarp tones, the silencing answer, wliich so 
delighted Captain Hallowell, walking beside the Com- 
' mandef-in-Chief, that, in the exstacy of the moment, 
he could not help patting ills admiral*s back, exclaim- 
ing: 

"Thai's right, Sir John— that's right; by we 

shall give them a d— d good licking."— 3/«moir« of 
EarlSL VincaU, 



THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 
A STBABtBOAT leavcs Stockholm every week, and 
touches at Gefle, Hudiksvall, Hemosand, Umea, and 
other points on the western coast of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, as well as Wassa on the eastern, on its way to 
Tomea, at the head of the gulf This voyage is a 
very pleasant one, and gives an opportunity to tliose 
who wish to go up to that very northern city at the 
snmmer solstice, (the 23d of June, or St. John's day,) 
when, from a neighboring mountain, they can have 
their faith confirmed in the Corpenican system. For, 
at that epoch, the sun, to those who are on that eleva- 
tion, does not descend below the horizon, but is seen 
. to decline to the north-west, and verge more and more 
to the exact north, until it reaches midnight, its low- 
est point when it is just visible above the horizon. In 
a few minutes it is seen to commence its upward 
course toward the north-east, and thus continues its 
glorioMS progress until it reaches its zenith in the 
south. Even to one who is in Stockholm at that epoch, 
the nights for two or three weeks are sufficiently light 
from the refraction of the sun's rays, owing to its 
being so little beneath the horizon, for the performance 
of almost any basiness. We happened, about that 
timrt, about four years ago to be going up to the Pro- 
motion at Upsala, and were obliged to travel all night; 
and we have a distinct recollection of reading a letter 



at midnight with ease, even while passing through a 
forest. And the year after, at the same season; we of- 
ten wbiled away our leisure moasents by sitting at the 
window of the honse whess ws siayed, on ths Eo^Hsh 
quay in St. Petersburg, a city north of Stockholm, aad 
reading until midnight, during thai period, searcelym 
cloud was to be seen in the sky, whlah had both day 
and night that light blue which is peculiar to these 
northern regions at this period of the yesr, and which 
is occasioned by the rays of the sun striking the at- 
mosphere of that portion of the earth at so small an 
angle. Scarcely a star was visible in the heavetis at 
night, and the moon, even when full, liardly, formed a 
shadow. At that season, there is something unaatv- 
ral and death-lilLe in the appearance of things as night 
sets in. Business comes to an end before the sub goes 
down, and all nature fslls into stillness and repose 
while it is yet light; and if yon have been unaccns- 
tomed to such a state of tilings, yon seem as you pass 
the streets, whether it be of Stockliohn or St. Peters- 
burg, Hemosand or Tomea, to be in the midst of a 
city which is uninhabited. No living thing, perhsps, 
is to be seen anywhere, as yon pass street after stissc, 
save some solitary sentinel with his gray eoat and 
musket. 



CAPTAIN HALE AND MAJOR ANDRB. 

Tub tragical death of Captain Hale is one of the 
most patriotic, yet melancholy episodes in the histoij 
of the revolution. But a few of our resders are pro- 
bably acquainted with the story, and a brief recital 
may not be inappropriate, recording as it does one of 
the most brilliant acts of self-sacrifice and devotion 
ever recorded in the annals of any country. 

Nathan Hale was a native of the town of Coventry 
in Connecticut. He graduated from Yale College in 
the class of 1773, with the highest honors, and was re- 
markable for quiet and studious habits and his gentle- 
manly demeanor. Immediately after the Battle of 
Bunker's Hill, he abandoned his intentions of entering 
into the ministry, and received a commission as lieu- 
tenant in one of the Connecticut regiments, com- 
manded by Major Thomas Knowlton. He was In the 
detachment commanded by that gallant ofllccr when 
he destroyed the barracks of the British troops on one 
of the islands In Boston harbor; and after the evacua- 
tion of that city, accompanied the regiment to New 
York, and was for a time stationed on Bergen heights, 
to keep the Jersey in check. At the battle of Long 
Island this regiment acted nobly— Knowlton was rais- 
ed to the rank of Colonel, and Hale was commis- 
sioned a Captain. The regiment was taken into the 
line of the army as a corps of light infontry of rangers. 

After the retreat from Long Island, General Wash- 
ington was anxious to ascertain the situation and In- 
leniions of Sir William Howe, and requested Colonel 
Knowlton to ascertain if any officer of his regiment 
was willing to cross to the enemy's camp as a spy. 
Colonel Knowlton called his officers together, and re- 
lated the request of the commandcr-in-chiof. Captain 
Hale at once volunteered his services to undertake the 
• angerous enterprize. 

Ho crossed to Long Island In disguise, was In the 
British camp for two or three days, and after fulfilling 
his mission, was about to return, when he was recog- 
niTcd by a refugee and carried before Sir William Howe. 
Ou being questioned, he acknowledged he was an •f- 
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fioer in the Mrrloe of his coantry, and proclaimed his 
object in entering the British camp. 

A court marshiU was insuntly ordered, and Captain 
Hale was tried and Condemned to saflfer death the next 
Homing as a rebel and spy. He received the nodce 
of his ezacttlion with the serenity of a christian and a 
patriot, and asked that he might be allowed a bible and 
pen and paper the erening previoos to his death.. He 
wrote seToral letters to his parents and sisters, and the 
Boming light ushered to ids ear the drum-beat that 
told his last momenU were nigh. 

He was taken in charge of the provost guard to an 
orchard, i^ere a rope had been affixed to a tree, and 
was hung up like a common felon, amid the taunts 
and jeers of a licentious soldiery, while the last sen- 
tence he was heard to utter, was, " I regret that I have 
but one life to lay down for my country!" NoUe 
death, and glorious expressions ! Now mark the con- 
trast. The bones of John Andre, Adjutant General 
of the British army, ArnoM's victim, who was hung at 
Tappan, were dug up and carried three thousand miles 
across the sea by order of the Government of Great 
Britain, and they now rest amid the ashes of England's 
glorious dead, in Westminster Abbey, surmounted by 
a monument that tells in gorgeous marble his career 
and his death. 

But where lies the remains of the chivalrous Hale ? 
The place of hia sepulchre is unknown. No marble 
column tells his story to his countrymen— the gallant 
soldier, the devoted patriot, the noble Christian, rests 
almost forgotten and unknown. 



THE ROVER OMNIBHS. 

CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

This number completes the second volume and the 
first year of The Rover, The first number of the third 
volume will appear at the usual time next week, and 
with ntw aUractwMt that cannot fail to add to its in- 
terest and to extend its circulation. We make no 
great pretentions, and no great promises for the future ; 
we rather choose to Ut our xdorks 'praise us. We keep 
quietly and industriously at work, endeavoring to give 
our readers the best magazine we can possibly make 
Ibr the price. The result thus far has been satisfactory 
to ourselves, and we trust satisfactory to our readers ; 
for had it not been satisfactory to Ihem it could not 
have been so to u«. 

if ever a periodica] rose into existence and grew up 
to support itself simply by its own merits, the Rover 
is the one. It was commenced without a single sub- 
scriber, without experience, and without any extra in- 
fiuenco or aid from the press or any other quarter. 
And yet in six months it reached a point to support it- 
self, and a little more, and has maintained that point 
through a hard winter, doing a wholesale cash busi- 
ness, and the weekly receipts being constantly without 
exception above the weekly expenses. And now it is 
ready to enter on th3 second year of Its existence 
greatly improved in its appearance, and with very 
fovorable prospects. 

Tesms of the Rovaa.— Three dollars a year, payable 
in advance, two copies for five dollars, or five copies 
for ten dollarp. Single number six cents. 

Any person at a distance, wishing to receive the work 
ioi a less term than a year, can hare it forwarded four 



months for one dollar, or eight months for two dollars^ 
by sending the money to the publishers free of postsiga. 
Postmasters arv authorized by law to fimnk letters In- 
doaing subscription money. 

Dealers or agents, wishing to receive the work to sell 
again, will be supplied with any quantities by the pub- 
lishers, at the wholesale price. 

Back hum bxbs.--A few full sets of the Rover may 
still he obtained of the publishers, from the commence- 
ment of the work, in weekly numbers, monthly parts, 
quarteriy parts, or In bound volumes. It is believed 
that so good a oollectios of talee, sketches, poetry, and 
engravings cannot be found in any other work at any 
thing like the price for which these are soki. 



THE ROVER BOOK-TABLE. 

J. WiNCHESTEB, Ncw World Press, 30 Ann street, 
has published, Hans of Iceland, or the Demon of the 
North, a Romance by Victor Hugo, translated from 
the French. 

Also, The life and adventures of Jack of the WSHy 
commonly called Lord Othmill, created for his eminent 
services, Baron Waldeck and Knight of Kitcottle. A 
Preside Story, by William Howitt, 

Also, The Crock of Gold, a rural novel by Martin 
Farquhor Tupper. The three works form the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth numbers of the New Worid 
Library of Fiction. 

J. C. RicKEB, 129 Fulton street, has the handsomest 
assortment oi Albums to be found in the city, together 
with a choice variety of standard books in rich bindings. 



•SONG. 

BY JESSE HAMMOND. 

Blary, when the rosy mom 
Sheds her smile o'er mead and mountain^ 

When her dew-drops deck the lawn. 
And her breath plays o'er the fountain, 

Earth an Eden seems to be. 

And oiily waits a smile from thee. 

Mary, at the lovely hour, 
When nature's gems with beauty glisten, 

Let thy song rejoice the bower; 
While leaves and flowers fondly listen. 

And the birds on boughs above 

Warble forth the lay of love. 

Mary, when the pale moon's light 
On the silent scene Is sleeping 

And the beauteous stara of night 
Through their azure veil are peeping, 

Like the first pair to Eden given. 

We'll chant our evening hymn to Heaven. 



Thames Titkneu— A printer, fonneriy employed in 
the office of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
writes thus from London, under date of January 2d : 
" We passed through the Thames Tunnel, and it cer- 
tainly is a great curiosity. There is a printing press 
in it, on which a small paper is print^. I told the 
man who had charge of it that I would purchase one, 
provided he would let me print it. He did ;o, and I 
pulled off two sheets.'* 
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